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TWENTIETH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


ILLINOIS STATE BOARD OF AGRIGULTORE. 


Meetings During the Fair. 


Peoria House, 

Monday, September 25, 1882, 

8 o’clock P. M. 

Board met iu special session. 

President Scott in the chair. 

Preaent: President Scott, Yiee-Presidents Moore, Snoad, Cobb, 
Yoorhies, David, Haskell, Beaty, Dysart, Judy, Pullen. 

The following communication was read: 

To the Illinois State Fair Association: 

The uQderaifirned, owiiorR and exhibiters at this Fair, respectfully request your honor¬ 
able body to appropriate funds sufficient to offer two or three awards for the best herd of 
beef-bieedint; cattle under two years ot age. to consistof one bull and tour heifers, and to 
appoint a day and hour for such exhibition. 


Motion of Mr. Cobb carried, , 

. That the consideration of the petition be deferred until the arrival 
of Mr. Gillham, the Superintendent of Class A, Cattle. 

'Motion of Mr. Snoad carried, 

That the exhibiters of traction engines be permitted to show their 
engines in front of the amphitheatre on Wednesday, between the 
hours of, 12:80 and 1:80 o’clock P. M. 

Motion of Mr. IStttlm carried. 

That the President appoint a committee of three, to consider* the 
advisabilify of making an entrance and exit gate on the south side 
of the 'Fair GroundSf 


C. M. CULBERTSON. 
EOWLEB & VANNA'hrA, 
TH08. CLARE, 

WH. CONSTABLE. 

0. E. PABMLm 
EaRL&SI'UABT. 

J. H. POTTS & SOif. 

WM. STEVENSON A SONS. 
S. CROFT & BBO., 
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The President appointed as such committee, Messrs. Vittum, Dy- 
sart and Moore. 

Motion of l\rr. Judy carried, 

That the Treasurer be added to the committee. 

Motion of Mr. Washburn carried, 

That the President be added to the committee, and be made the 
chairman thereof. « 

On motion of Rfr. Vittum, 

The Board adjourned to meet on call of the President. 


Peoria House, 

Tuesday, September 23, 1882, 

8 o’clock P. M. 

Board met on call of the President. 

The Secretary being absent, J. P. Eeynolds was appointed Secre¬ 
tary pro tern. 

Present: President Scott, Vice-Presidents Emery, Eeynolds, Has¬ 
kell, Moore, Bysart, Snoad, Cobb, Vittum, David, Beaty, Judy, Yoor- 
hies, Pullen, Gore and Washburn. 

The following action of the Southern Illinois Stock and Agricul¬ 
tural Association, of Chester, was read: 


A Hpe?ial mwotlDg of the Board of Direotore of the Southoin lilinolR Stock and Afrri- 
cultiiral Aftflociation, of (‘’heBtor, was held Saturday, September 9,1S82, for the purr>OHo of 
takinff into consideration the feasibility and advantnfireH of forming a C’ounty Afirricuitural 
Board in ooiineetion with the Randolph County Airriculturul Board, of Sparta. 


After discussion, the following resolutions were offered and adopted : 

Beaoleed, That this Ahbocintion prefers to remain an ineorporated body, under tiie 
laws of this State, and free from all afiiuneeH totho State Board of Agriculture, and there¬ 
fore declines to form a County Board of Agriculture. 

HesoJpfd, That this Association relinquish all claims or deiuands to any and all of the 
State appropriations that have been wiihheld by the officers oi the Stale Board of Agri¬ 
culture on account of a former application of thfe Association for the same. 

Jtesolved, That the Secretary be and is hereby instructed to forward to the offleers of 
the Randolph County Agricultural Board, at Sparta, and the Seeretai y of the State Board 
at Springlleld, a copy of the above resolutions, under the seal of this Association. ' 


[SEAli.! 


WM. A. fIORDON_,_Pres. 
Wtt. SCHUCHEBt. Bee. 


Motion of Mr. Washburn carried. 

That the Secretary be, and be is hereby instructed, to pay all the 
State appropriation due the Bandolph County Agricultural Board, to 
the hoard at Sparta. 

The petition of the breeders of Shorthorn and Hereford cattle, r^- 
queVting an additional herd prize, was discussed. 

Motion of Mr. Washburn carried. 

That the prayer of the petition be not granted. 
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Mr. Judy asked 'for information in regard to the proper ring in 
which to snow an animal which, for exHmpie, is two years old on 
the day previous to the opening of the Fat Stock Show. 

Motion of Mr. Washburn carried. 

That cattle for the next Fat Stock Show be weighed on Novem¬ 
ber 15, 1882, and that the ages of cattle be determined from that 
date. 

Attention was called to the meeting of the National Agricultural 
congress, at St. Louis, on Friday, September 29, 1882. 

Motion of Mr. Washburn carried. 

That Mr. Fulkerson, Vice President of said association for this 
State, be invited to state the objects of-‘the association. 

Mr. Fulkerson called attention to the objects of the congress, and 
requested the Board to appoint delegates to represent the Congres¬ 
sional districts in this State. 

Motion of Mr. Cobb carried, 

That the President appoint a delegate to the meeting from each 
Congressional district. 

The President appointed, as said delegates, the following: 


1st Dist. 
2d “ 
3d “ 
4th “ 
5th “ 
6th “ 
7th “ 
8th •* 
9th •• 

loth ** 
nth “ 

12 th “ 
13th “ 
14th *• 
16th 
16th “ 

mh “ 

19th “ 


Mark Dunham .DuPasre. 

D. Worthinifton.Chie» 4 ;o_ 

Homer Cook.Waukeflrnn . 

JiTW. CariH-nter.Bocktord... 

A. F Brown .Marlon. 

Abram Brown.Dixon. 


H. A. Bloom.Kankakee. ... 

B. H. Whitinflf.Peoria.. 

A. J. Streator.New Windsor. 

O, P. Powell...Jerseyvllle. ... 

D. W. Smith.Bates. 

J. D. Gillett.Elkhart. 

J. H. Piekrell.Harristowii ... 


W. n. Bussell.Lostt’reek. . 

M. T. Rtooker.Belleville... 


The superintendent of the Bock Island railroad requested that a 
member of the Board be appointed to take charge of the loading 
of istoek and freight, at the close of the Fair. 

Motion of Mr. Judy carried. 

That the Superintendent of Grounds be appointed to }ook after 
the shipping of stock. 

On motion of Mr. David, 

Board adjourned, subject to the call of me President. 


Peobu House, 

Thubsdat, September 28, 1882. 

8 o^lock P. M. 

Board met, on call of President. 

Present; President Scott, Ex-President Gillham, Vice Pjresidents 
Emery, Snoad, Beynolds, Haskell, Beaty, Moore, Dysart, Cobb, 
Yittum, Judy, Bishop, Pullen and Landrigan. 
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The superintendentB of departments, as called* upon, reported that 
awards were completed as per programme. 

Motion of Mr. Beynolds carried, 

That the auditing committee be required to report to the Board 
the number of each kind of tickets of value issued and received 
during the Fair. 

Motion of Mr. Landrigan carried, 

That Wm. Babcock, of Canton, be permitted to appear before the 
Board. 

Mr. Babcock stated that, owing to some mistake, four sucking 
colts, entered in the Roadster class, were not called into the show 
ring, when this ring was passed upon. 

Mr. Babcock asked that these colts be shown in the ring and 
passed upon by a committee. 

Motion of Mr. Reynolds carried. 

That permission be granted, but no further premiums be awarded. 

Motion of Mr. Gillham carried, ^ 

That a committee of three be appointed to prepare a form of 
blank, to be tilled by exhibiters competing at the Fat Stock Show for 
the premiums offered in the ring for “cost of production,*’ said state¬ 
ment to give cost and quantity of food consumed and expense for care. 

Mr. Landrigan moved to amend by requiring exhibiters to make 
affidavit as to the correctness of the statement. 

Amendment accepted, and motion as amended adopted. 

President appointed as said committee, Messrs. Gillham, Reynolds 
and Beaty. 

Mr. Judy moved, 

That the judges for the next Fat Stock Show be selected by the 
standing committee having in charge the arrangements for the show. 

Mr. Landrigan moved as a substitute, 

That the President appoint a committee of nine to select judges 
for the Fat Stock Show. 

Substitute adopted. 

President appointed as said committee Messrs. Landrigan, Gill- 
ham, Cobb, Smith, Vittum, Dysart, Moore, Reynolds and Beaty. 

Motion of Mr. Dysart carried, 

That committeemen serving at the Fat Stock Show be paid $15 
for services and furnished transportation. 

Motion of Mr. Gillham carried, 

That the lumber and other property of the Board on the Fair 
Grounds be left in charge of the Superintendent of Grounds. 

Motion of Mr. Gillham carried. 

That the Superintendent of Grounds be instructed to clean the 
exhibition hails, buildings, stalls and grounds at the expense of the 
Board. 

On motion of Mr. Haskell, 

The Board adjourned subject to the call of the President, 

JAMES R. SCOTT, President. 


S. D. Fisher, Secretary. 
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COBYEHTIOH OF DELEGATES 


FOB THE 


ELECTION OF MEMBERS 


O? TEE 


ILLINOIS STATE BOAED OF AGRICDLTDBE. 


Pair Grounds, Peoria, III. 

Wednesday, September 27, 1882—2 o’clock P. M. 

The conyention of delegates for the election of members of the 
State Board of Agriculture, met at the Secretary’s office. 

President Scott called the convention to order, and after stating 
the objects of the meeting, nominated Hon. 3. H. Pickrell, of 
Macon county, as permanent chairman, who was, on motion, unani¬ 
mously elected. 

On motion of Mr. Gore, of Carlinville, 

S. D. Fisher, of Sprin| 3 ;field, was made Secretary, and Charles F. 
Mills, of Springfield, Assistant Secretary of the convention. 

Mr. Landrigan, of Albion, nominated as teller, E. B. Garrett, of 
Jasper county. 

Mr. Fulkerson, of Jerseyville, nominated as teller, P. D. Gheny, 
of Jersey county. 

Messrs. Garrett and Cheny were elected tellers. 

Motion of Mr. Washburn carried. 

That each congressional district name a delegate to serve on the 
committee on credentials. 

The following were nominated and elected as members of the 
committee on credentials: 
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First District—T. S. Albright, Chicago. 

Second District—T. S. Albright, Chicago. 

Tliird District—T. 8. Albright, Chicago. 

Fourth District—T. S. Albnght, Chicago. 

Fifth District—Lyman Shelton. 

Sixth District—-E. L. Cronkrite, Freeport. 

Seventli District—David Knight, Bureau. 

Eighth District—L. E. Dilman, Joliet. 

Ninth District—Wm. J. Fort, Lacon. 

Tenth District—D. M. Eiker, Knoxville. 

Eleventh District—L. S. Pearsall, Rock Island. 

Twelfth District—W. H. Fulkerson, Jerseyville. 

Thirteenth District—E. A. Hall, Springfield. 

Fourteenth District—C. A. Tatman. 

Fifteenth District—^E. L. Dunlap. 

Sixteenth District—W. C. Garrard. 

Seventeenth District—M. L. Houston. 

Eighteenth District —D. B. Gillham, Upper Alton. 

Nineteenth District—Geo. W. Steagall. 

George Pickrell, of Sangamon, introduced the following resolution, 
which was adopted: 

/ip^o?iwd, ThHt where all the delefiratoR from a county are not. present, those in 
afiendanee be allowed to cast the full vote of the county, and that there be no ohaiiffing 
of votes except (»n separate roll-call. 

The following' delesates were reported as entitled to seats in the 
con^'ention, by the chairman of the committee on credentials: 


County. 


Adams. 

Alexander. ... 

Boone. 

Brown. 

Bureau. 

Carroll. 

Cass. 

Champa1»;n . 

Chri‘*tiuii. 

Clark . 

Chiv. 

Clinton. 

Coek. 

Crawford. 

DoKalb. 

DeWitt. 

Douglas . . 

Du Cage. .. . 

Edgar. 

Edwards .. 

Effingham. 

Fayette. 

Ford . 

Franklin . 

Fulton. 

Gallatin . 

Greene. 

Grundv. 

Hamilton . 

Hancock. 

Hardin . 

Henderson .. . 

Henry . 

Iroquois. 

Jackson. 

Ja^er. 

Jefiprson. 

Jersey. 

Jo Daviess. 


Delegates. 


B. Seaton, Wm. A Booth, Philip 8. Judy 


W. H. Green, D. T. Liiiegar, — 

A. E. Jenner, Geo. RoeuT VV. D. Swan 

David K. Watson. 

David Knight, Arthur Bryant, jr.,iRlmon Elliott— 
Don B. Frazer, Geo. M. Wherrltt, Ed L. Bylngton. 

W, 8. Vance, M Groves, J. B. Stevoiif-on. 

E. E. Chester. E. L. Dunlap. J. R. Boott. 

Thornton Hunter, John W. Hunter. 

Lewis Smith. 

John L MeCawley, Jiio. R. Tanner, B. J. Barnes .. 

W. H Bussell, K. Senurman. B. Pullen. 

T. 8. Albright, John C. Euder, Fred Bommer. 

W. C Jones . 

Edwin Waite. 

Alfred Baekott, W. W. Kellogg, G. W. Hcott . 

W. Howe, T. Lewis, jr., .Tohn C. Bussell. 

A. 8. Landon. 0. B Blodgett, Wm. King. 

W O. Wilson. 8. Wallace Wm. Culbertson. 

Jno Landrigan, Geo Baker, Jos. Bkeavington. 

J. M. P. Howani . . 

RT. F. Houston. O. E. Lovett, Alfred Griffith. 

W. A. Bioket, Wm. Noel. A. Croft.. 

P. M. Youngblood. P. 8. Pope, B. E. Webster. 

D. H. Gorham, O. Chatterton, J. M. Stewart . 

|M. M. Pool. C. W. MoGehee. 

C. I. McCalllster, E. V. Baldwin, G. W. Davis 


Gates. 


Seneca Tupper, H. C. Cliiypool. W. D. Hitchcock.. 
J. H. Wilson, W. McElvaiu, w. A. Coker. 


Jas. T. Johnson, E P. Denton, Alfred Fielding-■ 
John fietheringtoo, Isaac Hurford. L. F. Plater.... 
C. A. Davidson. Thos. G. Ritchey, Paul D. Gibb ... 

N. B. Gould, 8. H. Lay, R. W. Fleming. 

Wm. M. Coney. 

F. Worthen. G. O. Will. 

W. E. Barrett. E. B. Gawett - . 

J. C. McConnell, J. B. Moss, G. W. Evans.«... 

Wm. H. Fulkerson, Edward Trabue, P. D. Cheney. 
Ijas. Bayne, J. B. Brown, 8. T. Napper. 
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County. 


Delegates. 


Johnson. 

Kane . 

Kankakee. 

Kendall . 

Knox. 

Lake . 

LaSalle. 

Lawrence. 

Lee.. 

Livingston. 

Logan . 

II aeon. 

Macoupin. 

Madison. 

Marion.. 

Marshall.. 

Mason. 

McDonough . 

McHenry. 

McLean. 

Menard. 

Mercer. 

Montgomery. 

Morgan—. 

Moultrie. 

Ogle. 

Peoria. 

Perry. 

Piatt. 

Pike. 

Pope. 

Puiaskl. 

Putnam. 

Bandolph. 

Bichland. 

Rock Island. 

Sangamon. 

Schuyler. 

Scott. 

Shelby. 

Stark. 

Stephenson. 

Tazewell . 

Union. 

Wabash... 

Warren . 

W'ayno. 

WhUe . 

Whiteside. 

Will. 

Williamson. 

Winnebago. 

Woodford. 


A. J. Kuykendall, W. A. Spann, W. A. Looney. 

Geo. E. Peck, John Griffith. Samuel Harold. 

H. S. Bloom. Lew Small, H. C. Castle. 

Andrew Welch. G. D. Henning, G. W. Cowdry. 

I). M. Eiker. O. L. Campbell. J. L. Cashman. 

Homer Cook. 

W J. Neelv. A. M. Hoffman. J. Wood^ .... 

Edward Hchmallhummen. W. T. Buchanan, Samuel Gillespie. 

Samuel Dysart. John Yetter. Wm. Moffatt. 

,R. C. Straight. Hugh Robinson, P M. Eads. 

John W. Eddy, E. Harness. Jno Thomas. 

J. H. Pickrell.^fhos. M. Taylor, J. G. Willard. 

David Gore. Wm Childs.. 

D B.Gillham... 

H. N. Woodward, 8. E. Stevensom Samuel Carrigan. 

R. Davidson, W. F Fort, James Smith .. 

J. M. Ruggles, Francis Low, W. B. Dray. 

James A. Mustain.,.. 

Fred. Hutch. Jas. (‘row, L. W. Sheldon. 

I). G. Ryhurn, O. Ba»nnrd. Jno. A. Ewins. 

Fred. Wilkinson. T. C. Pond, L. F. Gramlich. 

J. B. Chandler. James Feaster. A. L Duncan. 

Samuel Thomas, P. B. Opdyke, Jas. Clark. 

F. M. Morton, J. M. Dunlap, J R. Myfglnson. 

John Millizen, Petoi Brown. John H. Dunscomb. 

L Griffin Wm. Phelps, J. L Motire . 

Roswell Bills, R. H. Whiting, H. R. Woodward. 

Wm Jackson, James White .. 

W. Voorhles, ]r . .Tesse W. Warner, Horace R. Calef. 

Dan C. Rates, Elias Kush. B. B. Hopkins. 

J. R. Steagall, Thos. Austin. Thos McCoy. 

W. U. Crain, C, Hoffner, E. B. Olrostead. 

Joel Hopkins. .vi •*.•. 

J. C Perkins. Elijah McGuire, W. B. Taylor . 

Joseph Wood . 

M. D. Hauberg Luther Pearsall, Henry Badorls. 

Geo Pickrell, E. A. Hall, Jas. A. Wlnstor . 

R B. McMa^.ter, John 8. Bagley. A. H. Chak. 

John Chambers, M. W Riggs, C. 8. Doyle. 

li Fisk. 

W. W. Buswell. Henry Colwell, Wilson Trickle. 

J. 8. Taggart, E L. Crunk rite, J H. Pierce . 

D. Sapp, G. W Patton, J. W. drabb . 

T P. Bouton, L. J. Hess, J. H. Samson. 

M.l). Me(Mintock . 

L. D. Robinson, John Hollidav, P R. Parrish. 

Adam Rinard, John Funkhouscr, J. R. Creighton. 

Jas. Ti Owen, L. E. Dlllman, W. T. Nelson. 

W H. Bandy, C. H. Dennison, W. 8. WaFhburn . 

TI. W Carpenter, Samuel Cunningham, Geo. 8. Haskell. 

E. 8. Fursman, 8. 8. Stitt, Walter Bennett . 


The report was adopted, on motion of T. S. Albright of Chicago. 

J. W. Hunter, of Christian county, introduced the following resolu¬ 
tion, which was adopted: 

JiPHolrcd, That the eonvention proeeed to the election of n President^ and a Vice- 
President from each Congressional District, to constitute the Illinois State Board of 
Agriculture, for the years and 1884, as provided by law. 

The following were duly elected: 

President—John Landrigan, Albion. 
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VIOB-FRESIDENTS. 


Post Offlloe. 


Ohlo^o. 

Batavia . 

Rookford. 

Franklin Grove. 

Ottawa. 

Fairbury. 

Canton. 

Aledo. 

Pittsfield. 

Tallula. 

Hhirley . 

Champaign. 

Albion. 

Garlinville. 

Upper Alton. 

Centralia. 

Carterville., 


Diet 


1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

18 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 


Names. 


J. Irvina Poaroe. 

Peter Bohuttler. 

H. G. Bavoffe..,. 

JohnP Reynolds.... 

John Griffith. 

Georsre S. Haskell..., 

Ramuel Dysart.. 

£. C, Lewis.. 

John Virgin. 

D. W. Vittum, jr.. 

E. B. David . 

Allan 0. Rush. 

J. W. Judy . 

LaFayette Funk. 

E. E. Chester. 

Joseph Skeavlnsrton. 

David Gore. 

D. B. Gillham. 

B. Pullen. 

J. M. Washburn. 


Motion of Mr. Gillham carried, 

That the thanks of the convention be tendered the officers of the- 
convention for services rendered. 

On motion, the convention adjoomed tine die. 

J. H. ,PICKRELL, President. 


S. D. PisHEB, Secretary, 
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LIST OF AWARDS 

iT THE 

Illinois State Fair for 1882. 

PEORIA, SEPTEMBER 25 -30. 


CLASS A—CATTLE. 

W. M. SMITH, Supf^niitnident, 

LOT I.—3H()RT-HOBNS.—THOBOUOHBRED. 


BULLS. 

Bull H yojirs ol«l or ovor—J ontrios* 

First iiremium, 8. Croh & Bro., WeQona.$25 00 

Twillffht ai3i»5; ca1v<»d April l«, 1877; bred by D. G. UyburQ. Randolph; sire, 
Ktiiffhtiv Hull dam, Mfumi 7th, vol. 12. 

Hepond premium, J H Potts & S«in, Jacksonville.15 00 

Master Richmond 33239; red. calved March 4. 1878, bred bv J. H Potts & Son. 
Jaeksonvillo; sire. Imp. Duke of Richmond 21525; dam, Phyllis of Oakland, by 
Master Geneva 203G8 


Bull, 2 years old and under 3—2 entries* 

First premium. J H Potts & Hon Jacksonville. 25 00 

Proud Duke 36<i0a: red. calved November 9, 1879; brtel by J. H. Potts & Hon, 
J.icksonvillc; sire, Imp. Duke of Richmond 21925; dam, Fannie Airdrie, by 
Summit Airdrie 12997. 

Second premium. H. (Iroft & Bro , Wenona.*..15 00 

Lord mioth 39054; calved February 28, 1S80; brad bv Hlxou, Earl & Haub, Earl 
Park, Iiid.; sire, 1st Duke of Benton 22582; dam, Ganeva, vol. 14. 


Bull, 1 year old and under 2—,3 entries* 

First premium, Pickrell. Thomas & Smith, Harrlstown. 

Airaie Lai 2d; oulveil October 27,1880; bred bv Chomas & Smith, North Middle- 
ton, Ky.; sire, \irdie Thorndiile 37420; dam. Beck Tuylor 7t2i, by 3d Uambrldffo 
Rose Duke 2*2*29<). 

Second premium, J. H. Potts & Son, Jacksonville. 

Bnyal Gommunder 6th: red; calved March 30, 1881; bred bv J. H. Potts & Son, 
lacksonville: •^ire, Royal Gommandor 36878; dam, Almeda Lewis, by Imp. 
Flower Lad 23170. 


20 00 

10 Od 


Bull, under 1 year old—8 entries : 

First premium. J. H. Potts 4k Son. Jacksonville. . .15 00 

C^rlotte Duke: red. with some white: calved January 6, 1882: bred by J. H. 

Potts 4k Son, Jacksonville: sins Imp. Duke of Richmond 21525; dam. Queen 
Oharlotte 14th. W Starlight 11018. 

Second premium, Wm. Peterson. Stark.10 00 
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cows. 


Co^ 4 years old or over—7 entries: 

First premium. J. H. Potts & Son. Jacksonville... ..00 

Annabel Lee; red; bred by 8. F. Lockridfire, Greenoastle.Ind.; calved November 
16,1876; sire. Imp Lord Btrathalian 17691; dam, Cora Leo, by Burnside 4018. 

Second premium. Pickrell. Thomas & Smith. Harrlstown vv* 

Eddie Hulse aJ; calved April 19.1877; bred by Thomas & Smith, North Middle- 
ton, Ky.; Biro, 24th Duke of Goodness; dam, Eddie Hulse, by Frank Hunt 
6661). 


€ow, 3 years old and under 4—1 entrv; 

First premium, 8. (Jroft & Bro, Wenona.. . 

Pride of Bed Wood: calved December 20,1878; bred by 8. Croft & Bro., Wenona; 
sire. Knightly Hall 23*136: dam Genova Lass. vol. 15. 


25 00 


Heifer, 2 years old and under 3—6 entries: 

First premium, Wm. Stevenson & Sons, Little Indian.. 

Abbie Oxford, vol. 22, A. H. B.; calved December 27,1879; bred by W. M, Steven¬ 
son & Soni^ Little Indian; sire. Imp. Canadian Prince 31931; dam, Ida Oxford; 
vol. 17, A. ET. B. 

Second premium, Pickrell, Thomas & Smith, Harrlstown.. • v.:.-:- 

Airdrie Mary 4tn; calved March K). 1880; bred by Thomas h Smith, North Mid¬ 
dleton, Ky.; sire, 3d Cambridge Bose Duke 22296; dam, Airdie Mary, by Alrdie 
2478. 


25 00 

15 00 


Heifer, 1 year old and under 2—8 entries: 

First premium. J. H. Potts & Son, Jacksonville. 

Louisa of Oakland: red: bred by James 1 Davidson, Balsam. Canada; calved 
January 2.1881: sire. Imp. Boyrl Brampton 32996; dam. Louisa 8th, by Crown 
Prince of Athelstane 2d 16685. 

Second premium, S. Croft & Bro.. Wenona. 

Orange Blossom: calved Ootobor 28.1880: bred by J. B. Bvburn. Bloomington; 
sire. Ben Franklin 28624; dam Mary Prior, by Knightly Hall 23636. 


20 o9 
10 00 


Heifer, under 1 year old—6 entnes* 

First premium, Wm. Stephenson h Sons. Little Indian.15 00 

Beauty, vol 22. A. H. B.; ^’alved November 4, 1881; bred by Wm. Stevenson & 
Hons, Little Indian; -ire, Bural Duke 24747; dam. Lena Bivers 2d, vol. 17. 

A H.B. 

becoiid premium, Pickrell, Thomas At Smith, Harrlstown.10 00 

Beck Beaumont 3d: calved March 10.1880; breii by James Mix, Kankakee; sire, 
Beaumont 22096; dam, Beck Oxford, by Oxford Languish 20560. 

Awai (hug Co/xmjffpc.—L. 0. Gillhom, Alton; H. Tuulbon, White Hall; William Dysart, 
Franklin Grove. 


Lot 2—shobthorns—thoroughbred—herd. 


Herd—Bull, 2 years old or over: cow, 3 years old or over; heifer 2 years old and un¬ 
der .3; heifer, I year old and under 2; heifer, under 1 year old—4 entries: 

Premium. J. H. Potts At Son, Jacksonville.$50 00 

Master Richmoiid 33239; Emma4th; Bed Lady of Oakland; Louisa of Oakland; 
Fannie Airdno 4th. 

A wording Comruiitee.—W. Scott, Wyoming; F. W. Beardsley, Gibson City; H. M. Sis¬ 
son, Galesburg. 


Lot 3—BHOETnoBss— thobocghbred—sweepstakes. 


Bull of any age—8 entries: 

Premium. J. H. Potts At Son, Jacksonville.$50 00 

Proud Duke 86660. 


Cow, or heifer of any age—12 entries: 

Premium. J. H. Potts At Son, Jacksonville. 60 00 

Emma 4th; red; calved September 12 1878; bred by J. H. Potts At Son, Jackson¬ 
ville; sire, Frededck William (23,195); dam, imp. Emma 3d. by Young English¬ 
man (31,113.) 


Coramtffee-^.B.Burohord. Kankakee: James MoLun. Bural Dale, 0.:B. F. 
Funk, Bloomington: A. H. Fuller, Freedom. 
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Lot 4—hebefobds—thorouosbbed. 


BUU.8. 


Bull. 3 yoars old or over-3 entries: 

First premium, Win Constable, Beecher. $25 00 

Hero (5.9041; calved June 17.1370; bred by John Price. Court House, Pembridi^e, 
Herefordshire; sire, Retrulus (4070); dam, Spot, by Horace 2d (4665.) 

Second premium, Thos. Clark. Beecher. 15 00 

Anxiety 3d. alias Sir Garnet (6181); calved July 3,1879; bred by T. J. Carwardine, 
Stocktonbury. Leominster, Etifir.; sire. Anxiety (5188); dam. Tiny. 

Bull. 2 years old and under 3-4 entries: 

^rst premium. Earl & Stuart. Lafayette, Ind.. 25 00 

**Boyal I6th (6655); calved April 15. 188(»; bred bv J. B. & G. H. Green, Warlow, 

^Eni.; sire. Chieftain (4427); dam. Ladv Sth. by Zealous (2349). 

Second premium. Fowler & Van Natta, Fowler, Ind . 15 00 

Trefrrehan; calved Octobers, 1879; bred by 1. Powell; sire, Assurance. 

Bull. 1 year old and under 2—4 entries: 

First premium. Fowler & Van Natta, Fowler, Ind. 20 00 

Anxiety 5lh; calv< d Novembers, 1880; bred by C. M. Culbertson, ('hicaso; sire, 
imp. Anxiety (5188); dam. Nancy 2d, 4646. 

Second premium, Charles K. Parmalee, Wolcott. Ind . 10 00 

Anxiety (IV) 4th; calved November 2.1880; bred by 0. M. Culbertson. Chicago; 

Hire. Anxiety 2238; dam. Cherry 24th. 2410. 

Bull, under 1 vear old—6 entries: 

First premium. Earl & Stuart, Lafayette, Iiid. 15 00 

Jumbo; calved Octolier 21,1881:bred by Wm. fhomas. Sully, CardifT, Eng.; sire, 
Couiuy Member (6372); dam. Lady 3d. by Horace 2d (4656). 

Second premium. Wm. Constable, Uoecher. 10 00 

Curlv; calved November 29,1881; bred by Wm. Constable. Beecher; sire, Hero 


(5964); dam. Alice. 


COY/S, 


Cow. 4 years old or over—5 entries; 

First premium, C. M. Culbertson, (^hieafiro. 25 00 

Downton Rose, Imp.; ealved July 26,1S77; bred by T. Fenn, Stonebrook Hou‘ie, 
Ludlow, Eng.; sire, Bhikemore (5227; dam. Rose of the Teme, by Silver Chief 
(4052). 

Second premium, Earl 2k Stuart. Lafayette. Ind. 16 00 

Ladv III.; calved September 21.1877; bi*ed bv Wm. Thomas, Bully, CanllfT, Eng.; 
sire, Horace 2d (4655); dam. Lady 2d, by Sir John3il (3456). 

Cow 3 years old and under 4—4 entries: 

First piemlum, C M. Culbertson. Chicago . 25 00 

Juliett: calved July 7, 1879; bred by T. J. Carwardine, Stocktonbury, Leomins¬ 
ter. Eng.; sire. Anxiety (5188). dam. Roseline. 

Second premium, Thomas Cla- k, Beecher. 15 00 

Fancy; calved Mav 7. 1879; bred by Wm. Constable, Beecher; sire, Seventy 
Seven (1091); dnm. Modest (1541.) 

Heifer, 2 years old and under 3—6 entries: 

First premium, Earl & Stuart, Lafayette. Ind. 25 00 

Venus; calved July 9. 1880; bred bv T J. Carwardine, Leominster, Eng.; sire. 

Lord Wilton (4740); dam. Damsel, by Loiighorns (4711.) 

Second premium, Thomas Clark. Beecher . ... 15 00 

Peerless; calved May 24,188(»; bred by T. J. Carwardine, Stocktonbury, Leo¬ 
minster, Eng.; sire. Lord Wilton (4740); dam, Relight. 


Heifer, 1 year old and under 2—12 entries; 

First premium. Earl & Stuart, Lafayette, Ind. 

Delight 2d, calved March 16.1881; bred by T. J. Carwardine, Leominster, Eng.; 
sire. Lord Wilton (474(»); dam. Delight, bv Sir Frank, 2762. 

Second premium. Fowler & Van Natta. Fowler. Ind . 

Fanov; ealved November. 1880; bred by T. E. Miller, Beechet; sire. Sir Richard 
2 d (4984): dam, Victoria 1053. 


20 00 
10 00 


Heifer under 1 year old—10 entries: 

First premium. Wm. Constable, Beecher. 

Young Mary; calved October 6, 1881: bred by Wm. Constable, Beecher; sire, 
Hero (6964): dam, Lady Iowa. 

Second premium. 0. M. Culbertson, Chicago. 

Raphelt calved November 26,1881; bred by 0. M. Culbertson, Chicago; sire. Sir 
Garnet ^180): dam. Clover, 2161. 


15 00 
10 00 


^ Atoii^lno Committee—h, S. Coffin. Fort Dodge, Iowa; J. L. Briggs, Lisle: 0. A. Bridge- 
ford. Joy. 
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Lot 5—hebkfobds—thoboughbbed—hbbd. 


Herd—Bull 2 yearw old or over, cow »yeare old or over, heifer 2 years old and 
underS, heifer 1 yearold and under 2, heifer.under 1 year old—4entries. 

Premium, Earl & Stuart, Lafayette. Iiid . $60 00 

Boyal 16th; Lady III; Venus; Pretty Maid; Erda 


Awarding , B. KeaniS, Garden Plain; Alex. Charles, Cedar Bapids, Iowa; 

D. G. Book, Bterlinfir. 


Lot —HEREFOBDS—THOBOUOHBBKDS—SWEE1*STAKE8. 


Bull of any afir»*—0 entries: 

Premium. Wm. Constable, Beecher.$r>0 00 

Hero. 

Cow or heifer ot any ace—7 entries* 

Premium. C. M. Culbertson, Chicufjo. 60 OO 

Down ton Rosti 


Awarding 6'o/nwn//ee—J. H. Piekrcll, Hariistown; T. M. Thornbure. Bloomington; 8.T 
Nappy, Scales Mound. 




Lot 7—devons—thoroughbred. 


nuLns. 


Bull..3 years old or on or—i entry 

First pnimiuni, D J. Wlntmoro, (’asstown. O.$26 00 

Barefoot, i.72; calved April 22. biod by J Buckingham, Zanesville, 0.; sire, 
Barona, 280; dam, HcIimiu 28th. 14H4. 


Bull, 2 yea»*s old and under ;i—1 entry 

First premium, Wra Younger, Pairbur' . 25 00 

Betnuh, 2118, calved Febiuaiy 16,1880, bird b> L. P\ Ross, Avon, sire, Bliclto 2d, 
l.s;i8, dam. Orphan Girl, ]%7. 

Bull, under 1 yearold—1 entry 

First premium, 1> J Whitmore, Ca«stown. ().16 00 

Bnzarris, calved Deeenibei, 1881, bred by D. J. Whitmore, Cusstown, O.; sire. 
Bouncer. 2088; dam, Zilpha, 2740. 


cows. 


Coy^ 4 years old or over--6 entries* 

First premium, Wm. Younger, P'alrbury . 

Lady May 2d, 1760; (alvedMaich 7, 1874; bred by D. C May, Rochelle; sire, 
Hamilton, 645; dam. Tiady May, 1758 

Second premium, 1). J Whitmore, Casstowii, O. 

Kitty Clover. 1684, ealved June 10,1871, bred by J. J. BcaiiT, Now Carlisle, O.; 
sire. Bounty, 834; dam. Pink, 224*2. 


25 00 
15 00 


Cow, 3 years old and under 4—2 entries • 

First premium, J). J. Whitmore, (Jasstown, O. 

Lillith.3195; calvedPVbiUHiy 27,1870; bied by D. J. Whilmoie, Casstown.O.; sire, 
barefoot, 272; dam, Kitty Clover. 1684. 

Second premium, D J Whitmore, Casstowii, O. 

Gertrude, calved I’obruary 21,1870; bred by D. J. Whitmore, ('asstown, O.; sire. 
Barefoot, 272; dam, Bose 3d, 2450. 


25 00 

16 ho 


Heifer, 2 years old and under 3—2 entries* 

First premium, Wm. Younger, P'airbury . 

Roxy. 8840; calved May 25, 1880 ; bred by Wm. Younger, Fulrbury; sire, Colonel 
Ryan, 41ti; dam. Lady May 2d. 1750. 

Second premium, D. J Whitmore, Casstown, O . 

Missouri, 3100; calved October 13, 1870; bred by D. J. Whitmore, Casstown, O.; 
sire, Baiefoot. 272; dam, Winnie 2700. 


25 00 
15 00 


Heifer, 1 year old and under 2—3 entries: 

First premium, Wm. Younger, Fairbury . 

Fanny Hill.SElO; calved April 14, 1881; bred by Wm. Younger. Fairbury; sire. 
Colonel Ryan. 410; dam. Lady Boss. 2443. 

Second premium. D. J. Whitmore. Casstown, O. 

Beiiha E.; calved January 27,1881; bred by D. J. Whitmore, ^Casstown, O.; sire, 
Elgin, 531; dam, Nina. 2152. 


20 00 
10 OO 
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Heifer, under 1 year old-^S entries: 

First premium. Wm. Younger, Palrbury . 

Ohloe: oalved March 1, 1882; bred by Wm. YouiiKor, Falrbury; sire, Bemu8.2ll8: 
dam. Pearl, 2218. 

Seoonrl premium, D. J. Whitmore, CasHtown. O . 

Beulah; calved May 13,1882; bred by D. J. Whitmore, Casstown. O.* sire. Bare¬ 
foot, 2?2; dam. Queen Emma, 2815. 


$15 00 
10 00 


Awnrdi ig Committee—Vf. S. Van Natta, Fowler, Ind.; Jo-^oph Wood, Albion; John W. 
Hunter, Owanoco. 


Lot 8 —dkvons—^thobouohbbed—hebd. 


Herd—Bull, 2 year«^ old or over; cow. 8 years old or over; heifer, 2 years old and un¬ 
der 8; heifer I year old and under 2; heifer, under 1 year old—2 entries. 

Premium. Wm. Younffor, Falrbury. 

Bemus,2118; Lady May IT. 1759; Boxy, 3840; Fannie Hill, 3:i.49; Chloe. 


$50 00 


Awii'fhnq fJomnntteeS.VL, Hpears, Talliila; B. Huston, Blandinsville; Alex. Char 
Cedar Kapids, Iowa. 


Lot 9—DEVONS—thoroughbred—sweepstakes. 


Bull, of any nire—2 entries. 

Premium, Wm. Younger, Falrbury .$50 00 

Bemiis, 2118. 

Cow or hoifer of anv age—4 entries* 

Premium, 1). J. Whitmore, Casstown, 0. 50 00 

Kitty Clover, 1084. 


Aicnrdntg Coinmittee—J.'E. Wakefield, Heyworth; W, A, Pratt, Elgin; James McLun. 
Rural Dale, Ohio. 


Lot 10— polled anous—^thoroughbred. ISo entries. 

Lot 11 —POLLED ANGUS—thoroughbred—herd. No entries. 

Lot 12 —polled angus—thoroughbred—sweepstakes. No entries. 


Lot 18 —holsteins—thoroughbred. 


Bull. 3 years old or over—2 entries: 

First premium, Unadilla Val. Stock Breeders’ Ass n. West Edmeston, N. Y.$25 00 

Movie, D. F. H. B., Imp.; calved March 20,1878. 

Second premium, W. A. Pratt. Elgin.16 00 

Cyclone. 


Bull, 2 years old and under 8—1 entry: 

First premium, Unadilla Val. Stock Breeders’ Ass'n, West Edmeston. N. Y. 26 00 

Paul Twist 22, D. F. H. B.: calve<l March 4, 1880; bred by Unadilta Val. Stock 
Breeders’ Ass’n, West Edmeston, N. Y.; sire. Paul Potter 2; dam. Maid of 
Twisk 1. 

Bull. 1 year old and under 2—1 entry ^ 

First premium, W. A. Pratt, Elgin. 20 00 

Bull, under 1 year old—2 entries: . , ^_ 

First premium, Unadilla Val. Stock Breeders* Ass'n. West Edmeston. N. Y.15 00 

Van Eijsinza, 101, D. F H. B.; calved February 15,1882; bred by Unadilla Valley 
Stock Breeders* Stock Ass’n. West Edmeston, N. Y.; sire. Movie, 20; dam, 
Cjletje Blecker, 6. ^ 

Second premium, W. A. Pratt, Elgin. 10 00 

Walter P. 


Cow. 4 years old or over—6 entries: 
First premium, W. A. Pratt. Elgin 
Duoness of York. 


Second premium. Unadilla Valley Stock Breeders* Ass’n, West Edmeston. Y,. 

Jacoba Hartog, (2), D. F. H. B.. Imp.; calved March 1,1874; bred by Jacob Hartog. 


$25 00 
15 00 
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Cow. 3 years old and iind<*r 4-- 3 entrie**' 

Fjrfit pivmium, TTnndilln Vcillov Stock breeders’ Abh’ii, West Edmcston. N. Y. .. 
Jacoba iiuitoffikl. 1H», D. F. H. U.; calved Mav 4,1879; bred by Unadilla Valley 
HtoeU Bieederb’ Ass'n. West Edmeslon, N. Y.; fiire, Bun{omaHter of lleenifl- 
ter. 1; dam, Jacoba Hurtojr, 3. 

Second premium. W. A. Prall, Elffiii . 

Galaxy 111 


125 OO 

15 00 


Heifer, 2 years old ainl under 3—2 entiles 

First pre 1111 um. TnadiJla Valley Slock Brooders’ Ass’n, West Fdmiston, N. Y ... 25 00 
Jaeoba Haitot;4tii, 1»»9,1) F 11. B ; cnlvetl April 27, IWO; br(‘d by Vnadilla Val¬ 
ley Stock Breeders’ Ass’n, West Kdmoston, N. Y.; sire, Burgomuhter of 
Beemster- dam, Jacobu Hartog, 2. 

Socund premium, W. A. Pratt, Elgin. 15 00- 

Mrs Hugar. 

Heifer, 1 year old and under 2—3 entries. 

First premium. Uiuidilla Valley Stock Broedors’ Ass’n, West Edmeslon N. Y. ... 20 00* 
Klellorp 4lh. 49, D. P. H. B.. calved April 29, IKSI: bred by Unadilla Valiev Stock 
Breedois' Ass'n, West Edmeston. N. Y ; sire. Movie. 2t'.; dam. Kleitorp. 70. 

Second premium, w A. Pratt. Elgin . 10 00 

Countess ol Flanders 5th. 


Heifer un'*pr 1 year old—4 entries 

First premium, Unadilla Valiev Stock Breeders’ Ass’n, West Edmeston, N. Y. 

2d Unadilla Twisk. 51, D. F. 11. B . ealved November 20,1881; bred by Unadilla 
Valiev Stock Breeders' Ass’n, West Edmeston, N. Y.; sire, Uendrik, 28; dam, 
Unadilla Twisk. 32. 

Second promiurii. Unadilla Valiev St(K*k Breeders’ Ass’n. West Edmeston. N. Y. 
Nette Gnct, 252. I). PUB; calved March 27. 1882; bred bv Unadillii Valley 
Stock Breeders* Ass’n, West Edra(**»loii, N. Y ; sire. Movie, 2C; dam, Jourakje, 
113. 


16 00 
iWoo 


Awarding Coinyintlet'—It. ll Stevenson. Little Indian; O J. Bailey, Peoria, 0. H. Hug¬ 
gins. Gilson. 


Lot 14 —iiot^steins—titoroughpred—herd. 


Herd—Bull 2 yoarti old or o\ er, cow 3 years old or over, heifer 2 years old and under 
8, helter 1 year old and niid<T2, heifer under I .oar old—2 entries 

Pn-mium, Uiuwiilla Valley Stoek Breeders’Ass’n, West Edmeston, N. Y.$60 OO 

Movie, (-Mb; .Taeoi a Hortog. (2), Jaeoba Hartog 4th, (IWb; Kloltcrp 4th, (49|, Unii- 
dilla'L'wisk (2ri(>). cult 

Awarding CoininittPt'—V. Barber. Pecatui, G. E. Marrow, Champaign; J. M. P’orbes, 
Henry. 


Lot 15 —holsteins—thoroughbred—sweepstakes. 


Bull of any age—2 entries 

Premium, Unadilla Valley Stock Breeders’ Ass’n, West Edmeston, N. Y. $50 00 

Mo\ie. (20), D.F. II. B. 

Cow or heifer of aiiv ago—4 entries- 

Premium. Unadilla Vall^ Stoek Breeders* Ass’n, West Edmeston, N. Y. 60 00 

Jaeoba Hartog, (J), D. F. H B. 

Awarding Conmilttee'-k. JolTery, LaSalle; IL H, Whiting, Peoria; W. C. Norton, Alden- 
vllle, Penn. 


Lot 16 —jerseys—thoroughbred. 


Bull. 3 years old or over—1 entry 

Premium. W. L. Gardiner. Norwalk, O.$25 0(^ 

Ifor- ar, 2t*8; calved April 23.1877; bred by H. Mead; sire. Mercury, (432); dam, 

Hera, (2565). 


Bull. 2 years old and under 3—3 entries: 

First premium, D. H. & H. 8. Tripp, Peoria. 

Peoria Chief, (4984); calved February 6. 1880; bred by 0- V. Holder; sire. Col. 
Builer, (1551); dam. PomareJOOOH). 

B^ond premium. O, J. Bailey, Peoria. 

/• Buda’s Brother. A. J. C. B., 6490; calved February 25,1880; bred by'C. B, C. Dye; 
sire, Gion Roy. 2131; d(un, Hesper Martin, 4839. 


25 00 
15 00 













Jerboy Cow. Trickett 11249, exhibited b> O J. Bailey Ppoxia, Ill. Awarded Sweepstakes Premium. State Fair. 
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BulLl year old and under 2—4 entries: 

First premium W. L. Gardiner, Norwolk, ().. ... .. 

Boyal Box. tt»07; calved October l.‘{. 1880, bred by J. D. Grldley, Conn ; sire, 
Bex. 1B:iU‘ dam, ('arrio Clark 

Second premium, J. H. Allen & Son, Dolavan .. ... ...... .... 

Boynl Propbot, 7140. calved Fobruary 11.1881, bred by J. 15. Alien &> Son, J)ela- 
van; eiro, Boyaliet 8d (t500); dam, Tamora. <.%142). 


$20 oa 
10 00 


Bull, under 1 year old -to entries 

First premium, D. H & H. H Tri]ip. Poona.. --v. m. 

Colonel Frost, (7099), calved October 12, 18S1; bred by I). H. Jk S. S. Tripp, 
Peoria; sire, Peoria ('hlef. (1984), dam, Nellie Cook (11150). 

Second premium, D. H. Jlr S. H Tiipp, Peoria ..... .. . v . 

Plomlno (7100): calved January 2».. 1882. bred by D. TI. & S. B Tripp, Peoria; 
sire. Imp. Prince of Gbrnwood (819*0; d'^ni, Pomare (0(M).S). 


15 00 
10 00 


Cow 4 years old or over- 14 entries: 

First premium, D H. & H. S Tripp, Peoria... 

Pomare (0(M)8); calved Deeomner 29,1876; bred by B. C. Patterson, Patterson, 
N. Y., hire, Mophusj(U(i5): dam, SaUea(2i56). 

Second premium. O J. Bailey, Poona. . .. 

Daisy of Deerfoot 8(1, 4982; jalved July 21. 1875; bred by E liuriiott, South- 
borouffb. Mass.; sire, Albion. 49(1; dam, Daisy ot Deerfoot, 8182. 


25 00 
15 00 


Oow 3 years old and under 4—5 entries 

First premium. O. J. bailey, P(U)ria.. —.,.. 25 00 

Trlckett, 11249; calv<id June?. 1879, bred by A. fT.MIller, Middleton, Conn.; sire, 

Ned Ives, 8681; dam. Miller’s Cassie 528". 

Second premium. D. H. & S. s. Tripp. Peoria. — 16 00^ 

Mary Hest<*r (9122) oalvod Aujrust 24, 1879; bred bv J B. Crane, Wasliinifton, 

Ill ; Hire. Col. Butler, Jr. (3491); dam, IjO\a Antba (0088). 


Heifer 2 years old and under 3- 8 (mtrics: 

First prerain in. I). H & S. S Tiipp. Pcoriii. . 

Marea (10167); calved March 26 1880; bred bv Mrs. J. B. Hitsdneer, Indianapolis, 
Ind.; sire, LeBrocii’s Prize (3*450): dam, Mamie Coburn (3798). 

Second premium, 0. J Bailey, Peoria . 

Flirtation, 11944, cailved May 5, 1880; bred by J. C. Jackson, Hartford, Conn.; 
sire, Wallenstein, 2261; dam, Ariadne, 7516. 


25 00 
15 00 


Heifer 1 year old and iind<»r 2—12 entries 

First premium, J B. Alien ik Hon. Dclavan. 

Hopostill. 15156; October lo, 1880, bred bv J. B. Ailoii & Hon, Delavan; sire, Boy- 
afisl 3d (4500); dam. Queen Tamora (95(13). 

Second premium, D. H. & K. H Trinp, Peoria . 

Annie’s Orphan (12067); calved October 10 1880; bred by Beech Grove Farm, 
liifirallstoii, Ind.; sire, LeBrocii’s Prize (3350); dam, Annie Oh under (4233). 


20 00 
10 wy 


Heifer under I year old—10 entries 

First premium, O. J. Bailey, Peoria. 

Miss Madanii, 14206; calved October 2,1881; bred by J Lucas Turucr.Norrnandy, 
Mo ; sire, Duke of Normandy 3446; dam. Baisey, 8077. 

Second premium. I) H. & H S. Tripp, Peoria . 

Vlraie Gray (1(>545); calved April 30, 1882; bred by D. H. & S. S. Tiipp, ]*eorIa; 
sire, Peoria Chief (4984); dam, Carrie Gray (11157). 


15 00 
10 (Mf 


Awarding (Joiamittee—Vf. A. Pratt, El 4 ;in, A. C Hammond, Warsaw; J. B. Gaston, Nor¬ 
mal: Jno. M. Pearson, Godfrey; V. Barber, Decatur. 


Lot 17 —jerseys—^thoroughbred—herd. 


Herd—Bull 2 years old or over. Cow 3 years old or over, Heifer 2 years old and under 
8. Heifer 1 year old and under 2, Heifer under 1 year old—3 entries: 

Premium. D. H & H. B. Tripp, Peoiia. . .$50 tK) 

Peoria Chief (4984); Pomare,6003; Mar6a.l0167: AiAie’s Orphan (12067); Nadenotto, 

(16519). 

Awarding Comm\(tee—John M. Pearson, Godfrey; J. G. Clark, Champaign; V. Barber,. 

Decatur, 

Lot 18 —^jerseys—^thoroughbred—sweepstakes. 


Bull of any affe—11 entries: 

Premium, D H. & fl. B. Tripp, Peoria., 
^ Peoria Chief (4984). 

Oow or Heifer of any aae—16 entries. 

Premium, O. J. Bailey. Peoria. 

Trlckett, 11249. 


$50 00 
50 <0 


Awaking A. T. McElbiney, Bloomington; R.B.Frary, LaMoille; T. B. Stew¬ 

art, Blackberry. 
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Lot 19— AYUBHIREE—THOBOCOHBBEI). 


Bull 8 years old or <)ver-6 entries: 

First premium, T. E. Wight. MLillbury, O ...x-* 

Ohio Champion, 1874; calved August 29.1877; bred by A. J. Wilson, LaPorte, O.; 
sire, Lorain, (i81; dam, Nonesuch, 3<dK. 

Second premium, Ormiston & Jardiiie. ('uba. N. Y. 

Bars iHt, 887; calved 0<*tober 5, isTH; bred by John Mclntire, Bromley. P. Q., 
Canada; siie. Imp. Abbot, 788; dam, Outhberta7th. 1769. 


$25 00 
16 00 


Bull 2 years old and under 8—1 entry 

First pr^^mium, Ormiston & Jardlne, Cuba. N. Y . 

William Mais, %7; calved October 22.1879; bred by Jardlne & Sons, Hamilton, 
Ont., Canada; sire. Imp. Billy Muii. 754; dam, Highland Mary. 1876. 


25 00 


Bull 1 year old and under 2—tientries* 

First premium, T. E. Wight, Millbury, 0. 20 00 

Syndicate. 

Second premium, John Htewarl, Blackberry Station . 10 00 

lllinoih; calved December 18,1880; bred by John Stewart, Blackberry Station; 
sire. Giant, 2284; dam. Lady Jane. 20b0. 


Bull under 1 year old—5 entries: 

First premium, Wm Falrwoather, McLano. Pa. 

Diinkeld; calved April 10. 1882; bied bv Wm. Fairweather, McLane, Pa.; sire, 
Excelsior 1758: dam, Mollie Pender. 4851. 

Second pr»*mium, Otmlstou Hi Jardints Cuba, N. Y . 

Chicago Chie!, calved August 22, 1882; bied by Ormiston Bros., Cuba, N. Y.; 
sire. Mars Ist, 887; dam, Duchess of Vine Vale, 1797. 


15 00 
10 # 


t*ov\ s. 

Cow 4 years old or over—15 entries: 

First premium. John Stewart, Blackberry Station. 25 00 

Spotty Grant 49<M», eHlv<*<l May 8(», 1878; bred by John Slowart, Blackberry Sta¬ 
tion; sire. Grant, 2284, dam, Ayrshire Ellen, 48%. 

Second premium. John Stewart, Blaekberrv Station. 15 00 

Snowi>all, ealved April?, 1877, bred by John Stewart, Blackberry Station; sire, 

Grant, 2284: dam. Maggie, 271K1. 

Cow 8 years old and under 4—6 entries 

First premium. John Stewart, Blackberry Slation . 25 00 

Miuy; calveil October 2<>, 1878, bred by John btewurt, Blackberry Station; sire, 
Grant,2284; dam, Topsv Kane, 4901. 

Second premium. Ormiston & Jardtue, Cuba, N. Y. 15 <K) 

Lottie; calved April 15,1879, bred by Ormiston B.os.,Cubu, N.Y.; sire, Heather 
Jock; dam. Lady Kirkwood. 

Heifer 2 years old and under 8—5 entries 

First premium, John Stewart, Blaekberrv Station . 25 00 

IJzzle; calved November 15,1879; bred by John Stewart. Blackberry Station; 
sire, Giuiit, 2281 dam. Snowball. 

Second premium, Ormiston & Jardiiie. Cuba, N. Y. 15 00 

Princess Alici*; ealv<Ml October 18. 1879: bred bv Jardlne & Sons, Hamilton, 

Ont , Canada; sire, Mars 1st, 8S7; dam, Imp. Princess Louise, 2082. 

Heifer I year old and under 2—8 entries. 

First pn-mium. Ormiston A Jardlne, Cuba. N. Y. 20 00 

Blooming Heather 2d: calved February 1,1881; bied by Jardlne & Sons, Ham¬ 
ilton, Ont., C'anada; sire. Mars Ist, 887; dam. Imp. Blooming Heather, 17J2. 

Second premium, John Stewart, Blackberry Station. 10 00 

Jenny; calved September 10,1881; bred by John Steward, Blackberry Station; 
sire, Lincoln, 2285; dam, Lady Ellen, 2652. 


Heifer under 1 year old—7 entries: 

First premium. Ormiston & Jardine, Cuba. N. Y. 

Jess; calved October 8.1881; bred by Ormiston Bros., Cuba.N. Y.; sire, William 
Mars, 967; dam. Duchess of Vine Vale, 1797. 

Second premium. Ormiston & Jardine, Cuba. N. Y . 

Lady Elrov; calved August 80.1882; bred by Ormiston Bros., Cuba, N. Y.; sire. 
Mars Ist, 887; dam, Louise Mars, 2082. 


15 00 
10 00 


Awarding C'omau^ee—John Shering, Florid; John W*. Hunter, Owaneoo; W. A. May, 
Pekin. « 


Lot 20—^ayrshibbs—thoroughbred—herd. 


Herd—Bull 2 years old or over, cow 8 years old or over, heifer 2 years old and under 


Premium. Ormiston & Jardine. Cuba, N. Y.*.$60 

Mars 1st, 887; May-Moon; Princess Alice; Blooming Heather 22d: Jess. 

Awarding Committee-^W* H. H. Holdridgo, Tonloa; J. A. Patrick. Wheaton: W. F. Whit¬ 
son, Rnshville. 





















Jersey Boll. Peoria Chief 4984. exhibited by D H. & B. 8 Tazpp. Peona, UL Awarded SweepehM^es Premium. State Fair, 1888.—p. 17. 
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Lot 21—^ATEESHinES—THOROWtHBRED—S^TEEFiSTAKES. 


Bull of any age—S entri««s : . 

Fromium. John Stewart, Blackberry Station....*••• ^ 

Lincoln 2285; calved November 19,18794 bred by JohnStewart, Blackbeny Sta¬ 
tion; Bite. Grant 2284; dam. Lady Jane 2060. 


€ow or heifer of any age-12 entries . 

rremium. Orniieton & Jaidine, ('uba. N. Y.. 

May-moon, Imp. 1873; calved 1871; f-ire, Sandy; dam. Coxy. 


60 00 


Awarding Cdntmitiee—W. A. Pratt, Elgin; V. Barber, Decatur; O. J. Bailey, Peoria. 


Lot 22—grand sweepstakes—derd. 

JIEEF bubbdb. 

Herd—Bull 2 years old or over, cow 3 years old or over, heifer 2 years old and under 


3, heifer 1 year old and undei 2. heifer under 1 year old—9 entiles . 

First premium. J. H. Potts At Son. .Iack‘^onville..;i00 00 

Master Richmond 83239; Emma 4th; Red Lady of Oakland; Louisa of Oakland; 
Fannie Airdrie 4th. 

Second premium, J. H. Potts & Son. Jacksonville. 125 00 

Proud Duke Emma 5th: True Love of Oakland; Fannie Airdrie 3d. Fan¬ 
nie irdrie 5th. 

Third premium. Earl & Stuart. Lafayotto, Tnd. 75 00 

Royal loth. Lady .Sd; Yoniis; Pretty Maid; Erda. 


Awarding Coiimuttee—Jon] W. Hopkins, Peru. B. F. Funk, Bloomington; T. M. Thorn- 
bury, Bloomington. 


Lot 23 —grand sweeestakes—herd. 

MILK BBBEDS. 

Herd—Bull 2 years old or over, cow 3 years old or over, heifer 2 years old and under 
3, heifer 1 year old and under 2. heifer under 1 year old—11 entries * 

First premium. I). H. & S. S Tripp. Peoria .$800 00 

Peoria Chief 4984; Pomare 6003; Marea 10167; Annie’s Orphan • W; Nadenette 
^ 15519. 

Second premium. John Stewart, Blackberry Station. 126 00 

Lincoln 2285, Spotty Grant, Lizzie; Jenny; Snowball 4th. 

Third premium, Unadilln Valley Stock Broedeis’ Asm/h. West Edmeston. N. Y. 76 00 
Movie 26: Jncobu Uaitog 1; Jacoba Hartog 4th 169; Kleiterp 4th 49, Uuadilla 
Twisk Calf 51. 

Awarding Cawnnttf'e—'W A. May. Pekin* John M Ptarson, Godfrey; V. Barber, Deca¬ 
tur; J as. Freeman. Bloomington: Geo N. Dunlap, Bloomington. 


Lot 24—fat steers or spayed heifer. 


Steer or spayed heifer 3 and under 4 years old—1 entry ; 

First premium, J. H. Putts & Sou. Jaoksonvillo.$25 00 

Steer or spayed heifer 2 and under 3 years old—1 entry : 

Fii St piemlum, J. H. Potts & Son, Jacksonville. 26 00 

^teer or spayed heifer 1 and under 2 years old—1 entry ; 

First premium, J. H. Potts & Sou, Jocksouvillo. 26 00 


^ Awarding Committei^O. A. Bsidgeford, Joy; P. B. Judy, Quincy; 8. S. Collin, Ft. Dodge. 
Iowa; Wash. Corbin, Quincy. 


CLASS B—HORSES. 

D. E. BEATY, Super ini endenU 
Lot 25—thoroughbred. 


stallion 4 years old or overwS entries; 

Ilrst premium. W. J. Neely. Ottawa...$25 00 

Imp. Intruder: fouled 1871; bred by Sir L. Newman; imported by D. D. Wilters, 

N. Y.; sire. Carter: dam. Lady Bountiful, by Rataplan. 

Second premium. Wiley Buckles, Champaign. 16 00 


H^kaway; foaled 1875; bred by A. Buford, Midway, Ky.: sire, Enquirer;'d^‘. 
Bussia. by Buric. 

—2 
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3 years old rad under M entry ; 

tret premium. Thomas Younff. dprinfffleld. .... |30 60 

Viron: foaled Marra 16,1879; sire. Voltlgeur; dam, Lama, by Red Horse, son of 
Paofflc. 

Stallion 2 years old and under S~l entry ; 

Blrst premium D. M. Crone, Wyoming. 90 66 

Young Marksman. 

Btalllon 1 year old and under M enirles : 

First premium, Wiley Buckles, Ohamnaign........ 15 06 

Hannibal: foaled 1881; bred by Wiley Buokles. Champaign; sire, Harkaway; 
dam, Lizzie Vio. 

Second premium, Wiley Buckles, Champaign ..-... 10 OO 

Harpoon; foaled 1881; bred by Wiley Bui^les. Champaign; sire, Harkaway; 
dam, Suelight. 

Stallion colt under 1 year old—1 entry : 

First premium, Wiley Buckles. Champaign. .--—at. ^ ^ 

Henry H: foaled 1882; bred by Wiley Buckles, Champaign; sire, Harkaway; 
dam, Lizzie Vio, 


Mare 4 years old or overdo entries: 

First premium. Wiley Buckles, Champaign.^ 

Lizzie Vic: foaled 1858: bred by W. B. A. Lewis, Scott Oo., Ky.; sire. Uncle Yio; 
dam, Maga, ^ 

Second premium, Wiley Buckles, Champaign... 15 Mb 

Bay Bee: foaled 1878; bred by Wiley Buckles. Champaign; sire. Imp. Billet; 
dam. Lizzie Vlo. 

More 8 years old and under 4—1 entry: 

First premium, J. A. HoClernand. Springfield. 20 00 

Ida wood: foaled May 29. 1879; bredby John A. MoOlernand, Springfield; sire, 
Barney Williams; dam. Bronze by Marion. 

Karo 2 years old and under 3—1 entry: 

First premium, H. H. Jones, Springfield. 20 00 

MolRe Moore: foaled Apr-il 19 1880: bred by 8. H. Jones, Springfield; sire, Bar¬ 
ney Williams; dam, Glance by Marion. 


BBBZDIKa BINOB. 

Brood Mare, shown with 2 of her colts, under 3 years of age—1 entry: 

Premium. Wiley Buckles, Champaign. 30 00 

Lizzie Vic. 

Avaarding Seaton, Camp Point; J. C. MoFerran, Louisville, Ky.; W. H. 

Wilson, Cynthiana, Ky. 


Lot 26—thobotjohbbbo sweepstakes. 


Stallion of onv age—7 entries' 

Premium, W. J Neely, Ottawa. 

Imp. Intruder. 

Mare of anv age—4 entries: 

Premium, Wiley Buckles, Champaign. 
Bay Bee. 


Awarding Commiffsc—M. Hlgby, Canton; J. L. Connelly, Harrlstown. 


.1100 00 

, 50 00 


Lot 27—roabstebs. 

BTAIiUONB. 

Stallion 4 years old or over, to harness—22 entries: 

First premium W. H, Wilson, Cynthiana, Ky.$25 00 

Blaokwood.---_ ... —. . 

wood: dam. Bella HUerldan bT Blood's BlACk HawIc. 

15 00 


..J. Jr.; foaled 1871; br^ by B. F. and A. Van Meter, Winchester, Ky,; 

sire, Blackwood: dam, Belle Sheridan by Blood's Black Hawk. 

' Wash Corbin, Quincy. 


Second 


..Quincy. .... 

__aw; foaled May 10.1876; bred by Mark Corbin. Quincy; sire, 

Amboy: dam. Black Maria by Banner Chief. 


_I promin|D, 

Corbin's Bashi 


Stallion 8 years old and under 4, to harness—7 entries: 

First premium. W H. Wilson, Cynthiana Kv .... 90 00- 

Spotswo^: foaled 1870: brod by Jacob Kell. Nashville, Tenn.;8ire, Blackwood, 

^ Jr.: dam, Norma by Norman. ^ 

Sfipond premium, Uaofana Stock Farm. Bloomington......... 10 06 

dseer; sire, Mambiino Patchen; dam, by Blrak Bat, by Iron Dura. 
























Boadster DeJamett. e^IWted by W. H. Wimon. Cmthiana, Ky. 

Awarded Sweepstakes Premium, State Fair, 488 s!.-p.%. 
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Stallion 2 years old and under 3--22 entries: 

First premium. 11. Hlffby, Oanton...$20 00 

Henry Temple; foaled June. 1880; bredt^ Jas. P. McQuaid. Canton; sire, Dan 
Mace by Gov. ^rnaue; dam, Fan, by Sir Henry. 

Second premium, Striblinir and Conover. Yirginla.-u. 10 OO 

Prospect Kl^: foaled May 27. 1880: bred by L. Herr, Lexini^on. Ky.: sire, 
Mambrino King: dam. Maggie Marshall. 

Stallion 1 year old and under 2 ~17 entries: 

First premium. Andrew Armstrong. Season. 16 00 

Billy Springer; foaled June 8,18^; bred by Jacob Myer, Mt. Pulaski; sire, Ab- 
dHilan Jr.: dam. Moraan Mare. 

Second premium. Geo. weedman. Parmer City. 10 00 

Wm. B. Sprague: foaled June 1.1881: bred bv John Weedman, Farmer City; 
sire, George Sprague; dam, Golddust Mare. 

Stallion Colt under 1 year old~l6 entries: 

First premium, Melbourne Stock Farm, Washington. 16 00 

-; sired by Fairy Gift; dam by Gage's Logan. 

Second premium, Andrew Armstrong. Beason . 10 00 

Davie: foaled May 29,1882; bred by Jacob Myers, Mt. Pulaski; sire. Abdallah, 

Jr.; dam, Morgan Mare. 


MARES. 

Mare 4 years old or over, to harness—24 entries: 

First premium, W. U. Wilson. Cynthiana, Ev. 26 00 

Lady De Jarnett; foaled 1874: bred by Martin Jones, Sharpsburg. Ky.; sire. 
Indian Chief; dam, by Lewis' Garfield. 

Second premium, Higby and Babcock, Canton. 16 00 

Jannetto; foaled 1878; bred by Hugh William^, Baolne, Wls.; sire. Swigert; 
dam. Merrimac by Bellfoundfer. 

Mare 8 years old and under 4, to harness--^ entries: 

First premium, Melbourne Stock Farm. Washington. 20 00 

lola: sired by Mambrino Patchen; dam. by Briggart's Battler. 

Second premium. Btrlbling and Conover. Yirglnui. 10 00 

May Llppincott; foaled May 1, 1879: bred by Chas. Lippincott, Chandlerville, 
sire. Book Island Bashaw by Green's Bashaw. 

Mare 2 years old and under .3—9 entries: 

First premium, J. C. MoFerran & Son. Louisville. Ky. 20 oo 

Second premium. J. C. MoFerran & Bon. Louisville, Ky. 10 00 

Mare 1 year old and under 2—7 entries: 

First premium, J. C. McFerran & Bon, Louisville. Ky. 15 00 

Second premium. J. C. McFerran Hl Son, Louisville. Ky. 10 oo 

Mare colt under 1 year old—8 entries: 

Fifst premium, Andrew Armstrong, Season.:. 16 90 

Fannie: foaled February 28. 1882; bred by Andrew Armstrong, Beason; sire. 
Abdallah. Jr.; dam, Hnip. 

Second premium. T. H. Ferns, Galesburg.. 10 00 

Alta; foaled April, 1882; bred by T. H. Ferxis, Galesburg; sire, Almore. by Al- 
mont; dam, Irish Maid. 


BREEDING BZNGB. 

Brood Mare shown with 2 of her colts under 2 years of age—4 entries: 

Premiuxm Andrew Armstrong, Beason. 30 00 

Nellie Brown. 


Stallion, showing best five suckingfoals of either sex-1 entry: 

Premium. Andrew Armstrong.Heason. 

Abdallah, Jr.; foaled 1864; bred by T. K. Hurst, Yersailles, Ky.; sire, Alexander’s 
Abdallah; dam, by Columbus (Barclay’s). 


60 00 


^ Aioarding CQmmHtee,—K, W. Green, Jacksonville: Geoive Plckrell, Wheatfield; J. M. 
Weir, Ylrginla; J. N. Beaty, Jerseyvllle; M. Graves, Yirginia. 


Lot 28— BOADSTBBB—6WSBF8TAKEB. 


StaUiott of any age*:::^ entries 
Pi^mlum, W. r 
Blackwood, 


. _rles. 

:. Wilson, Cynthiana, Ky.100 00 


Ma^ of any agg—27 entries 


remium^^. H. Wilsbm Cynthiana^ Ky. 60 00 

Lady De Jarnett. 

Henry T. Noble, Dixon; W. W. Buahnell, Osceola; M. Graves. 
Yirginia; J. H. Height. Pekin; T. Hunter, Owaneco. 
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Lot 29—fbbnoe dbaft hobsbs. 

Norman, Pero iOron an 1 other French Draft breede—Imported or Full Blood. 

STALLIONS. 


Stallion, 4 years old or over—10 ^trles: 

First premium JohnYirffln, Fairbury...$25 60 

Sultan: foaled 1876: imported 1K81. 

Second premium. Cress Bros., Washington... 16 00 

Boyal Prince: foaled, May, 1878: bred by Mr. Tidal, Paris, France. 

Stallion, 8 years old and under 4—5 entries: 

First Premium. John Vir^n. Fairbury. 20 00 

Jow Jow: foaled, 1879: imported. 1882. 

Second premium, Ed. Hodgson El Paso. 10 00 

Tonniller: foaled 1879; bred at Bouen. France; Imported July 29,1882. 

Stallion, 2 years old and under 3—3 entries: 

First premium, John Virgin, Fairbury.-. 20 00 

BemarQuable; foaled 1880; imported 1882. 

Second premium. Ed. Hodgson, El Paso . 10 OO 

Tachean: foaled 1880; bred at Laterte, France; imported July 29,1882. 

Stallion. 1 year old and under 2—8 entries: 

First premium. Duncan & Barnes. Bloomington. .. .. 15 00 

Count de Hhampeaux; toaled April, 1881; bred by Mr. Perio, Nogeant, France; 
imported July 3, 1882. 

S^ond premium. Ed. Hodgson, El Paso. 10 00 

Helfres; foaled 1881; bred at Laferte. France; imported July 29,1882. 

Stallion colt under 1 year old—1 entry: 

First premium. John Virgin, Fairbury. 16 00 

Utah; foaled 1882; imported 18^ 


MABB8. 


Mare, 4 years old or over—8 entries: 

First premium, John Virgin, Fairbury. 25 00 

Wakeful; fouled 1877; Imported 1882. 

Second premium, Duncan & Barnes, Bloomington. 15 00 

Laurane; foaled April 1870; imported by owners, August 1,1881. 

Mare, 3 years old and under 4—2 entries: 

First premium, Ed. Hodgson, El Paso. 20 00 

Mignonette: foaled 1879: bred at Laferte, France; Imported July 29,1882. 

Second premium, John Virgin, Fairbury. 10 00 

Bainy Day; foaled 1879; imported 1882. 

Mare 2 years old and under 3—1 entry: 

First premium, Duncan k Barnes, Bloomington. 20 00 

Madame Laconto; foaled January. 1880; imported by owners, July 8,1882. 

Mare, 1 year old and under 2—3 entries: 

First premium, Ed. Hodgson. El Paso.,... 15 00 

Celeste; foaled 1881; bred at Laferte^Franoe; impotted July 29,1882, 

Second premium, Duncan & Barnes. Bloomington. 10 00 


Madame Gilbert; foaled March, 1881; imported by owners, July 8.1882. 


are, colt under 1 year old—l entry: 

First premium, Duncan & Barnes. Bloomington... 16 00 

Wee Madame; foamed March 1882; bred by Mr. Perio, Nogeant, France; importr 
ed in dam Laurane, by owners, 


Awarding OommUtee.—J, B. Nichols, Cambridge: W. 0. Wilson, Paris; Thos. Onrtis» 
Albion. 


BBBEDZNQ BINGS. 

Brood mare, shown with 2 of her colts under 2 years of age—1 entry: ^ 

Premium, Duncan ^ Barnes, Bloomington.$80 00 

Laurane. 

Atoarding G. Valle, Boohelle; W. O, Wilson, Paris; Thornton Hunter» 

Owaneoo. 























Koimaa Pereheron Stallion. Jow Jow. eihlbitart 

State Sweepstakes Fremiom. 


£1 


Lot 80—fbenoh draft hobseb—sweepstakes. 


Stallion, of any age—12 pntries: 
Premium. Jonn Virgin, Fairbury. 
Jow Jow. 


$100 00 


Mare, of any age—7 entries: ^ 

Premium, Duncan & Burnos, Bloomington. 60 00 

Laurune. 

Awarding cmnmittee.—T, M. Thornbury,Bloomington; J. Tabor Mathers, Jacksonville; 
E. M. Adams, Chandlerville. 


Lot 81—^English draft horses. 

Clydesdale and other English Draft breeds—Imported or Full Blood. 


STALLIONS. 


Stallion. 4 years old or over—17 entries: 

Firnt premium, B. Holloway, Alexis. 

Second oremlum, Murray Bro*^, Polo. 

Earl or Buchan 1120; foaled Ma^ 1K76: bred by Alexander Bruce, Whitelav^, 
Aberdeenshire; sire, Hir Lord Derby 4b5: dam. Jeane 84. 


$25 00 
15 00 


Stallion 3 years old and under 4—14 entries: 

First premium. Geo. W. Ayers, Orldb^y. 

Sir Boberts: foaled May 12,1H?M bred by M. Henry Bell, Htandish, Eng.; sire, 
Noah. 1<»34; dam. by Master of Arts, 1409, 

Secor d premium. Wm Moffatt & Bro.. Paw Paw. 

Earl of Eglington. 748 (1644). 


20 00 
10 00 


Stallion 2 years old and under 8—l.S onti les* 

First prominm, Murray Bros., Polo. 20 00 

Think On Me; foaled IHHO; bred by Miss Doig, New Luce, Wignonshire, Scot¬ 
land; sire, Lord Lyon, 485; dam Maggie of Burlure, 782. 

Second premium, J. H. Truman Chicago . 10 00 

Hailequin; foaled April, 18S0; bred by James Staples, Soham. Cambridgeshire. 

Eng.; sire (Taylor’s), Thumper; dam. Short by Thumper (9135). 


Stallion 1 year old and under 2—7 entries: 

First premium, Wm Moffatt & Bro , Paw Paw. 

Young Topmnan, 726, bred by Wm. Moffatt & Bro., Paw Paw. 

Second premium. Cress Bros., Washington . 

Clyde; foaled June, 1881; bred by Thos, Brown. Pentland Mains. Loanhend, 
Scotland; sire, Prince of Orange (1270;; dam, Molly by Prince of Kiibemie. 


15 00 
10 00 


Stallion colt under l year old—2 entries* 

First premium, Wm. Moffatt dt Bro.. Paw Paw. 

Johnnie Ladd. Jr ; bred by Wm. Moffatt & Bro., Paw Paw; sire. Johnnie Lud, 
252(1456); dam. Darling XT. 2.56. 

Second premium, Wm. Moffatt & Bro., Paw Paw. 

Johnnie Lad 2d; br« d by Wm. Moffatt & Bro., Paw Paw; sire, Johnnie Lad, 262 
(1455); dam. Darling VI, 247. 


15 00 
10 00 


MABEB. 


Mare 4 years old or over-12 entries: 

First premium. Wm. Moffatt & Bro., Paw Paw. 25 00 

Bonny, ?25; foaled April. 1877; bred by Joseph Moffatt; sire, Dundonald, 384. 

Second premium, W. B. Holmes, Melvin. 16 00 

Pilot, Imp.: foaled September 10,1H78; bred byT. Borugh, Acton, York, tng.; 
sire, Coialton Tom; dam, by Sir William Wailaoft 

Mare 8 years old and under 4—8 entries: 

First premium. John Foulk, Mendota. 20 00 

Second premium, Wm. Moffatt dc Bro., Paw Paw. 10 00 

Darling XII, 269. 

Mare 2 years old and under a-6 entries: 

First premium, R. HollowHy, Alexis. 20 00 

Second premium. Wm. Moffatt & Bro., Paw Paw. 10 00 

Darling XV; bred by Wm, Moffatt & Bro., Paw Paw; sire, Tbpsman, 249 (1833). 

Mare 1 year old and under 2—4 entries: 

First premium, Wm. Moffatt & Bro, Paw Paw. 16 00 

^ Topsy, 724; bred by Wm. Moffatt & Bro., Paw Paw; she. Topsman. 249 (1338). 

Second premium, B. Holloway. Alexis. 10 00 
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Mare oolt under 1 year old—4 entriee: 

First prem'um. Burffesn Bros.. Wenona.$15 00 

Second premium, \Vm. MoiTatt Jk Bro.. Paw Paw..— 10 00 

- ; bred by Wm. MofTatt & Bro., Paw Paw; sire. Johnnie Lad, 252 (1456); 

dam, Peffgy W., 403. 

BBEBDIKG BXNGS. 

Brood Mare, shown with 2 of her colts under 2 years of age—-1 entry: 

PrHmium, Wm. Moffatt Bro., Paw Paw. 80 00 

Darling VI, 243; bred by Jas. I. Davidson; sire, Netherby. 8 (1862). 

Awarding Q. Vaile, Rochelle; W. O. Wilson, Paris; T. Hunter, Owaneco; 

J. P. Blodgett. Downer's Grove; Felix Agniei, Grayville. 


Lot 82 —^bnolish d&aft hobbbs—sweepstaebb. 


Stallion of any age—82 entries: 
Premium. B.Holloway, Alexis. 

Mare of any age—15 entries: 

Premium, B. Holloway. Alexis. 


.$100 00 
. 60 00 


Awarding Oommitt^e—J. Tabor Mathers, Jacksonville; T. E. Gore. Oarlinville; J. W. 
Bamsey. Jacksonville; B. F. Funk. Bloomington. 


Lot 83— hobsbb fob AOBioira.TUBAii pttbpobbb. 

STALIilONB. 


Stallion 4 years old or over—20 entries: 

Fir'nt premium. Buj^es & Bros., Wenona.$26 00 

Second premium, H. Huggins, Gilson. 16 00 

Stallion 3 vears old and under 4—2 entries: 

First premium, H. Huggins, Gilson. 20 00 

Second premium| Burgess Bros., Wenona. 10 00 

Stallion 2 years old and under 3—8 entries: 

First premium, Sam. A. Burnside. Princeton . 20 00 

Second premium. Cress Bros., Washington. 10 00 

Stallion I year old and under 2—1 ^ntry: 

First premium, David Fisher, Goderich, Can. 15 00 

Stallion Colt under 1 year old—4 entries: 

J irst premium. Crass Bros.. Washington. 15 00 

Second premium, J. J. Paul, Boynton. 10 00 


HABEB. 

Mare 4 years old or over—6 entries; 

First premium, Geo. Weedman. Farmer City. 25 00 

Second premium. Bailsback & Plttsford, Hopedale. 16 00 

Marc 3 years old and under 4—8 entries: « 

Fir^t premium, Hollsback & PHtsford, Hopedale.. 20 00 

Second premi .m. J. J. Paul, Boynton.. .. 10 00 

Marc 2 years old and under 3—8 entries: 

First premium. Eugene Churchill. Canton. 20 00 

Second premium, Wm. Moffatt & Bro., Paw Paw. 10 00 

Mare 1 year old and under 2 ~3 entries: 

First premium, Euirene Churchill, Canton. 16 00 

Second preinium, Wm. Peterson. Stark. 10 00 

Mare Colt under i year old—7 entries: 

First premium, Eugene Churchill. Canton. 15 00 

Second premium, Andrew Armstrong, Reason. 10 00 


BBEEDIKG BINGS. 

Brood mare, shown with two of her colts under 2 years of age—3 entries: 

Premium. J. J. Paul, Boynton.$30 00 

Stallion, showing best 6 sucking foals of either sex—2 entries: 

Premium, T.L. Wybray, Tremont. 60 00 


Awarding Committee—Z, H. Potts, Jacksonville; A. E. Horn, Fowler; W.*^. Chiles, Car- 
linville. 
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Lot 84—HOBBB8 fob aobiouitubal pubposes. Swebpbtakbb. 


stallion of any aae—28 entries: 

Premium. H. Huffslns, Gilson.$100 00 

Hare of any age—14 entries: 

Premium, Eugene Churchill. Canton . 60 00 


Awarding Committee—W. B. Vance. Viiginia; 1. Strawn, Jacksonville; John E. Stubble 
field, McLean. 

Lot 85—saodiiB hobses. 

STAUilONB 


Saddle stallion. 4 years old or over—2 entries: 

First premium. J. F. Spencer. Pine Grove. Ky.$20 00 

Second premium. E. A. Trimmer. Towanda. 10 OU 

Saddle stallion, 2 years old and under 3—1 entry: 

First premium, M. H. Dunlap, Bloomington. 20 00 


MABES. 

Saddle mare. 4 years old or over—2 entries: 

First premium. Crawley & Schenok, Peoria. 20 00 

Second premium. J. F. Spencer. Pine Grove, Ky. 10 00 

Saddle mare. 3 years old and under 4—1 entry* 

First premium. Conover & Crum, Little Indian. 20 00 

Saddle mare, 2 years old and under .3—1 entry: 

First premram. George Weedman, Farmer City. 20 00 


GEi:4DINa8. 

Saddle gelding. 4 years old or over—6 entries* 

First premium. J. F. Spencer, Pine Grove. Ky. 20 00 

Second premium, J. H. Trout. Tremont. 10 00 

Saddle gelding, .3 years old and under 4-2 entries: 

First premium. M. H. Dunlap, Bloomington. 20 00 

Second piemium, Andrew Armstrong, Beason. 10 00 


Lot 36—carbiage horses. 


Carriage team, to carriage—16 entries* 

First premium, J. C. McFerran & Son, Louisville, Ky, 
Second premium. Conover & Crum. Little Indian_ 

Family mare or gelding;, to buggy—28 entries: 

First premium, W. H Wilson, Cynthiana, Ky. 

Second premium, M. Higby, Canton.. 


$40 00 
20 00 


20 00 
10 00 


Awat ding Committee—^, Stevens. Virginia: D. Bates, Pittsfield; E. L. Cronkrite, Free¬ 
port. 


Lot 37—gentlemens’ driving horses. 

Pair of mares, to poje-;? ^ 

First premium, W. H. Wilson, Cynthiana. Ky.$40 00 

Second premium, Stribling* & Conover, Virginia... 20 00 

Pair of geldings, to pole—0 entries: 

First premium. Caton Stock Farm, Joliet. 40 00 

Second premium. J. H. Trout. Tremont... 20 00 

Single stallion, to harness—21 entries: 

First premium, Conover & Criim, Virginia... 40 00 

Second premium, Daoiana Stock Faim, Bloomington. 20 00 

Single mare, to harness—24 entries: 


Second premium, Stribling dt Conover, Virginia.. 
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Single ffelding. to harness—2i entries 
First premium. 


____ Ornwley tk Sohonek. Peoria.$30 00 

Second premium. J. W. Orabb. Ghreen Valley. 16 00 


Awarding UommiUee—VL Graves, Yirfflnia; 
Owaneoo. 


J. H. Hlffht, Pekin; Thornton Hunter^ 


Lot 33— jacks, jennets and mules. 


JAOES. 


Jack. 4 years old or over—2 entries- 

First premium. Auffenstein & Cooper, Cooper. 
Second premium, W. J. Phelps. Elmwood...., 


Jack. I year old and under 2—1 entry: 

First premium. A. Y. Bartholomew, Elmwood. 


Jack colt, under 1 year old—1 entiy: 

First premium, W. J. Phelps, Elmwood. 


$25 00 
15 00 


15 00 
10 00 


JENNETS. 


Jennet, 3 years old or over—2 entries. 

First premium. A. Y Bartholomew. Elmwood. 
Second premium, W. J Phelps, Elmwood...., 

Jennet, 1 year old and under 2—1 entry: 

First premium. A. Y. Bartholomew, Elmwood 


% 

25 OO 
15 m 

15 00 


MUIiEB. 


Mule. S years old or over—2 entries: 

First premium, B, K. Cress, Washln«?ton .. 
Second premium, B. K, Cress, VVashlnirton 


Mule. I year old andhndor2—1 entry: 
First premium, J. T. Craie. Yates City 


15 OO 
10 (10 

15 00 


Mule eolt, under 1 year old—4 entries: 

First premium, J. T. Criilfi:. Yates City. 10 00 

Second premium, Aueensteiu Cooper, Cooper. 6 00 


Atcardnig f'ommittee—V. 8. Judy, Camp Point; O. A. Brldfireford, Joy; W. R. Crain» 
Mounds Junction. 


Lot 39 —^.tacks, jennets and mules—sweepstakes. 


Jack of any age, shown with not less than throe of his get—1 entry: 
Premium, Augenstein & Cooper, Cooper. 

Jennet of any age, shown with two of her colts—1 entry: 

Premium, W. J. Phelps, Elmwood. 


$50 00 
25 00 


Team of mules. 3 years old or over,to farm wagon—1 entry: 

Premium, B. K. Cress, Washington . 25 OO 

Awarding Committee—G, V. Lough, Bailoyvllle; Aaron Schoeler, Chlllioothe; J. D. Mo- 
Vioker, Henry. 


Lot 40 —equbstmanism. 


boys' biding. 


Boy not over 14 years old, displaying best horsemanship in the saddle—8 entries: 

First premium, Asa ilanforth, Washington.$10 

Second premium. E. V. Vrmstrong, Beason .:. 5 

Third premium. Frank Harwo )d. Bloomington. 8 

Fourth premium. Craig Mc(jiiaid. Canton. 2 

Fifth premium, H. W. Armstrong, Beason. 1 

Awarding Committee—Z, H. Banders. Chicago; Fred. Wilkinson, Petersburg; L. W. 
James, Peoria. 
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CLASS C-SHEEP. 


E. B. DAVID, Superintendent. 


PUBE BBED liCNQ WOOLS. 

Lot 41 —ootswolds. 


BAMS. 


Bams, 2 years old or over-*0 entries: 

First premium, J. A. Brown & Son, Decatur... 

Captor; drooped 1879; bred by Joseph Yeomans, England. 
Second premium, Abner Strawn, Ottawa. 


$20 00 
10 00 


Bam. 1 year old and under 2—17 entries: 

First premium, H. Sorby, Guelph, Canada .. 

-; dropped March 0,1881; bred by H. Sorby, Guelph. Ca.; sire, Duke of Car¬ 
lyle, 1:128: <lam, Iron. owo. 

Second premium, H. Sorby, Guelph. Canada. 

-; dropped March 20, 1881; bred by H. Sorby, Guelph, Ca.; sire, Marauis, 

138:1; dam. Imp ewe. 


16 00 
10 00 


Bam lamb, under 1 year old—11 entries 

First premium, Abner Strawn, Ottawa. 10 00 

Second premium, Abner Strawn, Ottawa. 5 00 


EWES. 


Ewe, 2 years old or over—18 entries: 

First premium. J, A. Brown & Son, Deeatiir..$20 00 

Daisy; dropped 1879: bred by Joseph Yeoman's, England. 

Second premium, Abner Strawn, Ottawa. 10 00 


15 00 
10 00 


Ewe lamb, under I year old—11 entries: 

First premium, Abner Strawn. Ottawa. 10 OO 

Second premium, J. A. Brown & Son, Decatur . 5 (K) 


Daisy 2d; dropped 1881; bred by J. A. Brown & Son, Decalur; sire, Captor: dam, 
Daisy. 

Awarding Comm\tUe—Z. L. S. Devault. La Bose; B. F. Beals, Woodhull; E. E Bush, Elm¬ 
wood. 


Ewe. 1 year old and under 2—14 entries: 

First premium, H. Sorby, Guelph, Canada. 

-; dropped March 21, 1881; bred by H. Sorby, Guelph, Co.; sire. Marquis 

i:i33; dam. Imp. Ewe. 

Second premium, Abner Strawn, Ottawa . 


Lot 42—COTBWOLD8—sweepstakes. 


Bam of any age—14 entries: • 

Premium, H. Sorby, Guelph, Canada. 

Imp. Bam; dropped 1882; bred by E. Tombs, Brampton. Eng. 

Ewe of any nge—16 entries* 

Premium. J. A. Brown At Bon. Decatur. 

Daisy. 


$20 00 


15 00 


Bam and 5 ewes over 2 years old—4 entries: 

Premium, Morgan At Pontlng. Stonlngton . 20 00 

Bam, with 5 of his get, under 2 years old, of either sox, bred and owned by exhibitor 
—6 entiles: 

Premium, Abner Strawn, Ottawa. 20 00 


Awai'ding Committee-—0. B. Nichols, Carlyle; J. D. Housh, Gilson; Andrew Oliver* 
Elmira. 
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Lot 48— usioesteb os linooui. 


Rum, 2 years old or over—6 entries: 

First premium. D. C. Graham. Cameron . |20 oo 

Heootid premium. Geary Bros., London. Canada. 10 00 

Bam. 1 year old and under 2—4 entries: 

First premium. D. C. Graham. Cameron... 15 00 

Second premium. D. C. Graham. Cameron. 10 00 

Bam lamb, under 1 year old—3 entries: 

First premium, D. C. Graham, Cameron . 10 00 

Second premium. D. C. Graham. Cameron. 5 00 


awEs. 


Ewe. 2 years old or over—6 entries* 

First premium. D. C. Graham, Cameron..$20 00 

Second premium. Geary Bros.. London, Canada. 10 00 

Ewe. 1 year old and under 2—6 entries: 

First premium. Geary Bros.. London, Canada. 15 OO 

Second premium. D. C. Graham. Cameron. 10 00 

Ewe lamb, under I year old—4 entries: 

First premium, D. C. Graham. Cameron . 10 00 

Second premium, B. C. Graham, Cameron. 5 00 

Awardmg Committee—David Calhoun, Keithsburi;; W. E. Dunlap, Dunlap: John Turn- 
bull. Elmira. 


Lot 44 —IiEicesteb ob Lincoln—sweepstakes. 


Bam of any a^—R entries* 

Premium, D. 0. Gl'aham, Cameron 


$20 00 


Ewe of any age—8 entries: 

Premium, D. C. Graham, Cameron. 

Bam and 6 ewes, over 2 years old-4J entries: 
Premium, D. C. Graham, Cameron. 


15 00 
20 00 


Bam. with 5 of his get. under 2 years old, of either sex, bred and owned by exhibitor 
—2 entries: 

Premium, D. C. Graham, Cameron. 50 00 


Awarding Committee—O. B. Nichols, Carlyle; J. D. Housh, Gilson; Andrew Oliver, 
Elmira. 


PUEE-BEED MIDDLE-WOOLS. 
Lot 46 —southdowns. 


RAMS. 


Bam, 2 years old or over—6 entries: 

First iiremium, J. H. Potts Sl Son, Jacksonville. 

Second premium, J. H. Potts & Son, Jacksonville.y. 

Bam, 1 year old and under 2—5 entries: 

First premium. Leslie Combs. Spring Station, Ey. 

Second premium. Leslie Combs. Spring Station, Ey. 

Bam lamb, under 1 year old—2 entries: 

First premium. H. Sorby. Guelph. Canada... 

Second premium, H. Sorby, Guelph, Canada. 


$20 00 
10 00 


15 00 
10 00 


10 00 
5 00 


EWES. 


Ewe. 2 years old or over-6 entries: , , 

First premium. J. H. Potts & Son. Jacksonville..$20 00 

Second premium, J. H. Potts At Son, Jacksonville.:. 10 00 
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Ewe, 1 year old and under 2—6 entries: 

First premium, J. H. Potts & Son. Jacksonville _ 

Second premium, Leslie Combs. Spring Station. Ky. 

Ewe lam»*, under I year old—4 entries: 

First premium. T)H<*iana Stuck Farm. Bl'^omington. 
Second premium. J. H. Potts & Son. Jacksonville... 


$15 00 
10 00 


10 00 
600 


Avsarding (7ommt44e6—W. E. Barrett, Newton: J. L. S. DeVault, LaBoso: J. B. Meggin- 
son, Jacksonville. 


Lot 46—southdowns—sweepstakes. 


Bam of any age—6 entries: 

Premium. Xieslle Combs. Spring Station, Ky.$20 00 

Ewe of any age—7 entries. 

Premium. J. H. Potts & Son, Jacksonville. 15 00 

Bam and 5 ewes, over 2 years old—I entry: 

Premium, J. H. Potts & Son, Jacksonville. 20 00 


Bam, with 5 of his get, under 2 years old. of either sex. bred and owned by exhibitor 
—1 entry 

Premium. J. H. Potts ik, Son, Jacksonville. 20 00 


Awarding OommiUee—'D, Calhoun, Keithsburg; Nelson Jones, Towanda; S. P. Mitchell, 
Oneida. 


Lot 47—shbopshiebdowns, hampshibedowns, and other pube-bbbd 

MIDDLE-WOOLS. 


SA.MB« 

Bam. 2 years old or over—4 entries* 

First premium. G. Allen Ik Sons. Palermo.. 

Second premium, G. Allen & Sons, Palermo.. 

Bam. I year old and under 2—9 entrio**: 

First premium, G. Allen Ik Sons, Palermo . 

Second premium. Stone Ik Looke, Btoningtun .... 

Bam lamb, under 1 vear old-11 entries* 

First premium, Henry Phillips, Jackson, Mich .. 
Second premium, Henry Phillips, Jackson, Mich 


$20 00 
10 00 


15 (K) 
10 00 


10 00 
5 00 


EWES. 

Ewe. 2 years old or over-9 entries* 

First premium. Q. Allen & Sons, Palermo. 

Second premium. J. A. Brown & Sons, Decatur 

Ewe. 1 year old and under 2—13 entries* 

First premium. G. Allen Ik Sons, Palermo. 

Second premium. Stone & Loako, Stonington.. 


Ewe lamb, under 1 year old—10 entries: 

First premium. Henry Phillips, Ja3kson. Mich. . 
Second premium. Chaffer & Leonard, Tremont. 


$20 00 
10 00 


15 00 
10 00 


10 00 
5 00 


Awarding Committee.—A. JelTer, LaSalle; Thos. Taylor, Waynesville; J. L. S. DeVault, 
La Bose. 


Lot 48 —shbopshibedowms, E'ft.— sweepstakes. 


Bam of any age—12 entries: 

Premium, G. Allen Ik Sons, Palermo. 

Ewe of any age—17 entries: 

Premium, G. Allen Ik Sons, Palermo.. 


Bam and 5 ewes over 2 vears old—2 entries: 
Premium, G. Allen dcSons, PiUermo.... 


$20 00 
15 00 
20 00 


Bam with 5 of his get, under 2 years old. ot either sex, bred and owned by the ex- 
hlbiter-2 entries: 

Premium, G. Allen & Sons, Palermo. 20 00 

Awarding Commiftoe.—W. E. Barretc, Newton; J. L. S. DeVault. La Bose; J. B. Meg- 
ginson, Jacksonville. 
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PURE-BBED FINE WOOLS. 
Lot ^9—AMERICAN MERINOS. 

BiLMB. 


Bam 2 yoarfl old or ovor—M entries: 

First premium. G. W. McFadden. Atlanta. 

Bmufirgler, 182; dropped April. 1878: bred by Bobt. Perrine, Patterson Mills, Pa.; 
sire, (’omet, 36* dam,«£we No. 196. 

Second premium. E. Peek & Sons. Geneva. 

Bich, 402; dropped 1878; bred by J. T. &y. Bieh, Biohville, Yt.; sire, 331; 
dam. 17. 


$20 00 
10 00 


Bam 1 year old and under 2—17 entries* 

First premium, E. Pock Hi Sons. Geneva. 

Bieh, Jr.. 405; dropped 1881; bred by £. Peck & Sons, Geneva; sire, Bich, 402; 
dam, Towno ewe, 19. 

Second premium, <1. W. McFadden. Atlanta. 

Meximum. 103* dropped April, 1881; bred by G. W. McFadden, Atlanta; sire, 
Ctmtroller; dam. Ewe No. 209. 


16 00 
10 00 


sire. 


Bam lamb under 1 year old—11 entries: 

First premium, G. W. McFadden. Atlanta.. 

Great Eastern: dropped March. 1882; bred by G, W. McFadden, Atlanta; 

Jjeo, 18!»; dam. Perrine owe. 

Second premium, E. Peck & Sons. Geneva. 

No. 419; dropped 1882; bred by E. Peck & Sons, Geneva; sire, Bich, 402; dam. 
To WHO owe, 6. 


10 00 
6 00 


EWUS. 


Ewe 2 years old or over—18 entiles: 

First premium. E. Peck Sons, Geneva. 

No. 101; dropped bred by E. Peck & Sons, Geneva; recorded. 

Second piemium. G. W. McFadden. Atlanta . 

Queen, (>2; droiiped April, 1880; bred by G. W. McFadden. Atlanta; sire. Comet, 
:i6; dam, Allison ewe. 


20 00 
10 oo 


Ewe 1 year old and under 2—13 entries 

First premium. Taylor Bros., Wavnosvillo. 

.dropped April. 1881; bred by Taylor Bros., Waynesviile; sire, Rmuf^gler, 

Jr . 36: dam, Queen, 97 

Second premium, G. W. McFadden, Atlanta. 

No. 048; dropped April, 1881; ured by G. W. McFadden, Atlanta, sire. Model; 
dam, Ewe No. 222. 


16 00 
10 00 


Ewe lamb under 1 year old—18 entries* 

Fhst premium, O. W. McFadden, Atlanta.. 10 00 

M. S. L.; dropped April, 1882; bred by G. W. McFadden, Atlanta; sire. Comet, 

35; dam, Allison ewe. 

Second premium, Tavlor Bros., Waynesviile. 6 00 


_; dropped April. 1882; bred by Taylor Bros., Waynesviile; sire, Blssell, 

J3G; dam. Miss Paul, 109. 


Awarding David Calhoun. Keithsburff; Edwin Waite, Sycamore; 0. B. 

Nichols. Carlyle. 


Lot CQ —amebican mebinos—sweepstakes. 


Bam of any a^p—14 entries. 

Premium, E. Peck & Sons, Geneva 
Rich, Jr.. 4«5. 


$20 00 


Ewe of any age—16 entries 

Premium, G. W. McFadden. Atlanta.. 16 00 

GenWiO; dropped April, 1880; bred by G. W. McFadden, Atlanta; sire, Comet, 
36;^am, Allibon ewe. 


Ram and 6 ewes ovi-nr 2 years old—8 entries. 

Premium. Q. W. McFadden. Atlanta.. 20 00 


Bam with 5 of liis cret. under 2 years old. of either sex. bred and owned by exhibiter 
—6 entries 

Premium, E. Peck &, Sons, Geneva. 20 00 

Rich, Jr., lams. Nos. 155,158,406; ewes. Nos. 282,604. 

Atcarding Committee,••'E, E. Bush, Elmwood; J. C. Ware, Mahomet; Isaac Bliss, War¬ 
saw. 
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Lot 51—fbench, silesun and baxont merinos. 
[No entries.] 

Lot 62— fubnoh mbbino3, etc.—swbbpstakbb. 

[No entries.] 


Lot 63—fleeces. 

liONO WOOL. 

Fleece from shoop under 2 years old—4 entries* 

Premium. D. C. Graham, Cameron. $5 00 


FINE WOOL. 

Twelve-months* fleece from Sheep over 2 years old—2 entries: 


Premium, Taylor Bros., Wuynosville.. 5 00 

Fleece from sheep under 2 years old—2 entrlos. 

^ Premium, Taylor Bros.. Waynesvilio . 5 00 


Awarding Committre.—X, L. Duncan. Aledo; W. K. Dunlap, Dunlap; H. H. Oliver. 
Toulon. 


CLASH D—SWINE. 


DAVID GOllE, Superintendent, 


Lot 64—^bbrkshires. 

BOABS. 


Boar 2 years old or over-2 entries: 

First premium, A. M. Fullord, Bel Air, Md. $20 00 

Storilni; Value; farrowed June 12, 1879; bred by H. Humphrey. Shrlvenham, 

Eng.; sire, Devonshire Lane; dam, Ulster Lassie, 4,266. 

Second premium, A. M. Fulford, Bel Air, Md. 10 00 

Kobiuhood, Jr, 4,117; farrowed September 2.1880; bred by A. M. Fulford, Bel 
Air, Md.; Bobinhood Ill. 2,117; dam. Lady Hood II, 4,528. 

Boar 1 year old and under 2—6 entries: 

First premium, Tiiford Bice, Larchland. 20 00 

Duke; farrowed April. 1881; sire, Clark's Duke 4229; dam, Beauty 4100. 

Second premium, John M. Daub, Jacksonville. lu 00 

Boar under 1 year old—17 entries: 

First premium, H. H. Clark, Onarga. 15 00 

Hero; farrowed October 4, 1881; bred by H. H. Clark, Onarga; sire, Clark's 
Duke: dam. Beauty. 

Second premium. A. M. Fulford, Bel Air, Md... 10 00 

Billy; farrowed December 9,1881; bred by A. M. Fulford, Bel Air, M<f.; sire, 
Disraeli 813; dam. Fair Lady 8564. « 


sows. 


Sow 2 years old or over—8 entries: 

First premium, Taylor Bros., Waynosvllle.. 

Emma 7tb 7460; farrowed June 4,1878; bred by A. Ware, Washinc^n, 0.; Duke 
of Glendale 2461; dam. Emma 5th 4004. 

Second premium. Tiiford Bice, Larchland. 

Bosy Bell II 6OT0; farrowed May 4.1880. ^ 

Sow I year old^and under 2-;« entries: 

First premium, A. M. PulforJ. Bel Air, Md.. ... . . 

Buby 4th; farrowed December 10, 1880; bred by J. Pittman King, North Stoke. 
Wallin^ord. Berks, Eng.; sire, Samson; dam, Buby 3d. 

Second prHmlum, H. H. Cl^k, Onarga .. 

Juliet II; farrowed April, 1881; bred by H. H. Clark, Onarga; sire, Clark's 
* Duke: dam, Berkshire sow. 


20 00 
10 00 

20 00 
10 00 
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Sow under 1 year old—15 e^ntiieB: ^ ^ ^ 

Firpf premium, A M FuJford, Bel Air, Md......"-iv 

Bally SmythH; farrowed Deoember 8,1881; bred by A. M. Fulford. Bel Air, Md.; 
Hire, Hmythe to-wlt 148:i; dam. Mck. Sm^tbe. 

Seeond premium, Tay^lor Brrw., Waynesvllle ... 

Eraeline; farrowed December?, iwi; bred by Taylor Bros.. Waynesvllle; sire, 
Charley Foster 2585; dam. Taylor's Beauty 7462. 


115 
10 00 


BBEESUiO BIBOS. 


Sow with litter of her own pisrs, not less than 5, under 6 months old—1 entry; 
First premium, Tilford lUoe, Laruhland. 


20 00 


Pen of breeding hogs, 1 boar and 4 sows, over 1 year old, owned by oxhibiter— 

2 entries: 

Premium. Tilford Rice, Larohland. 25 oo 


Five bead of swine of any age, the get of I boar, the sire shown with the pen. and 
considered in making ihe award—1 entry: 

Premium. A. M. Fulford, Bel Air, Md. 


20 00 


Awarding C'omwii/ee—John Thrlstie, Wheaton; W. E. Barrett, Newton; G. Barrett. 
Elmwood; A. Y. Bartholomew. Elmwood: George Elliott, Harristown. 


Lot 55 —^berzbhireb—sweepstakes. 


Premium 


age—11 er 
. John M. 


Daub. Jacksonville...$20 00 


Sow of any ago—IS entries: 

Premium, Taylor Bros., Waynesvllle. 20 00 

Emma 7th. 


Awarding Committee—H. D. Aney. Hartsburg; Z. D. Cantrell, Waynesvllle; J. Tabor 
Mathers. Jacksonville. 


Lot 6C —Poland china. 

BOABS. 


Boars years old or over—1 entry; 

Flr^t premium, A Aiman, Tolono. $20 OO 

Young Highlander: farrowed September, 1880; sire, Illinois Chief 951; dam. 

Lady Keever. 


Boar 1 year old and under 2—7 entries: 

First premium. H. H Clark. Onarga. 20 00 

Don; furrowed ApiilO, 1881; bred by T. M, Reveal, Clermont, Ind.; sire, Pet 
Bfai; dam. Pet Corwin 

Second nn mium, Tilford Biee, Larchland. 10 00 

Magie Jr. ](t48; fairowed October 23.1880. 


. Boar under 1 year old—22 entries: 

First premium, H. H. Clark, Onarga... . 

Governor 41 h: fat rowed March 9,1882: bred oyH.H. Clark, Onai'ga; sire,Gov¬ 
ernor Hd *>77; dam. Belle 2d 2676. 

Second premium, Samuel B. Schofield, Panola. 


15 00 
10 00 


BOWS. 


Bow, 2 years old or over—6 entries; 

First premium, H. H Clark, Onarga.$20 (Mt 

Nelly E, 3540; farrowed March 28; 1879; bred by Zelton&Bonk, Ladoga, Ind.; 
sire, Hoosier Tom, 977; dam. Lady Armin. 

Second pr» mium. Tilford Klee, Larchland. 10 00 

Bell of Pike. 1318; larrowed May 26,1880; sire. Duke 2d. 521; dam. Lady of Greer 
6th, 1788. 


So^ 1 year old and under two—8 entries: 

First premium, Tilford Bice, Larch land. 

Spotted Girl. 88i»8; farrowed April 28, 1881; sire. General Hancock, 549; dam. 
Spotted Olrl, iBiiW. 

Second premium, H. H. Clark, Onarga. 

Belle 2d: furrowed October 28.1880; bred by H. H. Clark, Onarga: sire, Jo; dam. 
Nellie C. 3648. 


20 00 
10 00 


Soi^ under 1 year old—14 entries: 

First premium. Tilford Bice, Larchland.. ... 16 00 

Favorite; farrow ed October 23,1881; sire. General Hancock, 549; dam, Favorite, 

1622. 
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Second premium, Tilford Bice, Larohland..110 00 


Beauty; farrowed October 21. 1881; sire. General Hancock. 519; dam, Belie of 
Pike, 1318. 

naSEDINO BINGS. 

Sow with litter of her own pifirs, not less than 5, under six months old—8 entries: 

First premium, Samuel B. Hchofleld. Panola. 20 OO 

Second premium, Tilford Bice, Larchland. 10 OO 

Pen of breeding hogs—1 boar and 4 sows over 1 year old, owned by exhibiter—2 en¬ 
tries: 

Premium. H. H. Clark, Onarga. 25 00 

Five head of swine of any age. the get of i boar, the sire shown with the pen, and 
considered in making the award—6 entries: 

Premium, H. H. Clark. Onarga. 20 00 


Awarding Committee—yi, F. Sterling. Aledo; W. M. Chiles. Carlinvllle; S. N. Biegle, 
Franklin Grove; Geo. W. Booth, Gardner: Homer C. Castle, Wilmington. 


Lot 67—POLAND china—sweepstakes. 


Boar of any age—14 entries: 

Premium. Ihlford Rice, Larchland .$20 00 

Hero, 987; furrowed June 1.1881; sire. Gen. GarAeld, 667; dam. Mollie Dorsey. 

1990. 

Sow of any age—17 entries: 

Premium, Tilford Rico, Larchland. 2» 00 

Spotted Girl, 3868. 

A^carding George W. Pearsall, Maquon; Goo. W. Stoner, La Place; John M. 

Dane, Jacksonville. 


Lot 58—chestbr white and victoria. 

BOABS. 


Boar. 2 years old or over-4 entries' 

First premium, John W. Boston, Jacksonville. $20 oo 

Second premium, Scheldt & Davis. Dyer, Ind. 10 00 

Boar, 1 year old and under 2—2 entries* 

First premium, Scheldt & Davis, Dyer, Ind. 2(> 00 

Second premium, Taylor Bros., Waynesville. 10 oo 

Boar under 1 year old—10 entries 

First premium, J. A. Brown & Son, Decatur. 1.5 oo 

Second premium, Taylor Bros., Waynesville. lo oo 


sows. 

So^ 2 years old or over-5 entries* 

First premium, Tavlor Bros , Waynesville. 20 oo 

Second premium, John W. Boston. Jacksonville.. 10 00 

So\^ 1 year old and under 2—8 entries: , 

First premium, J. A. Brown & Son, Decatur. 2o oo 

Second premium. J. A. Brown & Son, Decatur. 10 oo 

Sow, under 1 year old—8 entries: 

First premium, Taylor Bro«., Waynesville. 15 oo 

Second premium. Scheldt & Davis, Dyer, Ind. lo oo 


BBBBDING BINOB. 


Sow. with litter of her own pigs, not less than 5, under six months old—3 entries: 

First premium. Scheldt a Davis. Dyen Ind. 20 oo 

Second premium, J. A. Brown & Son, Decatur. lo oo 

Pen of breeding hogs—1 boar and 4 sows over 1 year old, owned by exhibiter—2 en-* 
tries: 

Premium, Soheidt & Davis, Dyer, Ind. 25 00 
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Five bead of Bwine of any age, the (?et of 1 boar, the sire shown with the pen and 
considered in making the award'-3 entries: 

Premium, Hcheidt & Davis. Dyer. Ind. 


$20 00 


Awarding Cowm*//ee- 8 . W. Riegle. Franklin Orov^ W. W. MoClunff, Waterloo, Iowa; 
Jacob Weaver. Bisg 8 ville;E. L. Byin^on, Lanark; IL F. Sterling, Aledo. 


Lot 69 —chesteb white and victobu—bweepstaseb. 


Boar of any age —11 entries: 

Premium, John W. Boston, Jacksonville. 120 00 

So^ o' any age —12 entries: 

PremlumTJ. A. Brown & Son. Decatur... 20 00 

Awarding Committee—J, Tabor Mathftrs, Jacksonville; Z. D. Cantrell, Waynesville; H. D. 
Aney, Haitsburg. 


Lot 60— ESSEX. 


BOARS. 


Boar. 2 years old orovei^ entries: 

First premium, Frank Wilson, Jackson, Mich. 
Second premium. Taylor Bros., Waynesville.. 


Boar. 1 year old and under 2—5 entries: 

First premium, Abraham Beid, Jacksonville. 
Second premium, Taylor Bros., Waynesville 


Boar, under 1 year old —6 entries: 

First premium. Abraham Beid, Jacksonville. 

Second premium, Taylor Bros., Waynesville. 


$20 00 
10 00 


20 00 
10 00 


15 00 
10 00 


SOWS. 


So^ 2 years old or over —6 entries: 

First premium. Taylor Bros., Waynesville ..... 
Second premium, Abraham Held, Jacksonville. 


8 o^ 1 year old and under 2—8 entries: 

First premium, Taylor Bros., Waynesville.. 

Second premium, Frank Willson. Jackson, Mich. 


So^ under 1 year old —10 entries; 

First premium, Abraham Beid, Jacksonville. 

Second premium. Frank Willson, Jackson. Mich. 


20 00 
10 00 


20 00 
10 00 


15 00 
10 00 


BBEEDntO BIB OB. 


8 o^ with litter of her own pigs, not less than five, under 6 months old—4 entries: 

First premium, Fiank Mrlllson. Jackson, Mich. 20 00 

Second premium. Taylor Bros., Waynesville. 10 00 


Pen of breeding bogs, 1 boar and 4 sows, over 1 year old, owned by exhibiter —4 entries: 
Premium, Abraham Beid, Jacksonville.$^ 00 

Five head of swine of any age, the get of 1 boar, the sire shown with the pen, and 
considered in maki^^ the award—5 entries: 

Premium, Taylor Bros., Waynesville. 20 00 


Awarding Oommittee—E. W. Bryant, Prlnc^n; W.H. Chiles, Carlinville; HaroldSorby, 
Guelph. Canada: Hiram T. Lape, Boseville; W. 0. Norton, Aldenville, Pa. 


Lot 61— ebbs::—bweefbtakes. 


Boar of any age -18 entries: 


Jacksonville. $20 00 

Sow of any age—9 entries: 

Premium, Taylor Bros., Waynesville. 20 00 

Awarding Cbmmiffae—Samuel Beid. Lincoln; E. L. Bylngton, Lanark; Alfred Fielding, 
Colusa; E. P. Denton, Hamilton; W, w. MoClung, Waterloo. Iowa. 
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Lot 62 —BHAtii tobesbibe and sdfboi.es. 

BOAAB. 


BQar. 2 years old or over—S entries; 

i*irst premium. W. 0, Norton. AldenyiUe. Pa. 

King John VI. No. 14: farrowed June 8.1877; bred by B. M. Hoe, N. Y. City; sire. 
Emcr John, No. 5; dam. Snow Drop, No. 8. 

Second premium. Frank Willson..JacEBon, Mich... 

-; farrowed April 18.1880; bred by Frank Willson, Jackson-Mioh.; sire, Suf¬ 
folk boar; dam, Suffolk sow. 


$20 00 
10 00 


Boar, 1 year old and under 2—8 entries: 

First premium, W. 0. Norton, AldenyiUe. Pa. 

Duke of Yorkshire XI: farrowed ApHl 17.1881; bred by Geo. W. Harris. Alden- 
ville, Ph.; sire, Duke of Yorkshire, No. 1; dam. Snow Drop Yll, No. 68. 

Second premium, W. a, Norton, Aldenville, Pa... 

Badnor: farrowed August 18,1881; bred by Kidge Farm. AldenvUle, Pa.; sire, 
King John VI, No. 14; dam. Grand Duchess XV, No. 71. 

Boar under 1 year oid-4 entries: 

First premium, W. C. Norton. Allenyilie, Pa. 

Success II: farrowed October 16. 1881: bred by Bidge Form. AldenyiUe, Pa., 
sire. Success, No. 88; dam. Queen of Yotk lY.No. 161. 

Second premium, W. 0. Nmton, AldenyiUe. Pa. 

Success III; farrowed October 16. 1881: bred by Bidge Farm. AldenyiUe, Pa.i 
sire. Success, No. 83; dam, Queen of York lY, No. 161. 


20 00 
10 00 

16 00 
10 00 


sows. 


ears old or oyoi^-4 entries: 

b premium. W. 0. Norton, Aldenville. Pa. 

y Drop YIII. No. 70; farrowed October 10,1878; bred by B. M. Hoe, N.Y. City; 
ire, BMmeo,No.l6; dam. Snow Drop III. No. 66. 


20 00 


Bow. 2 years old or oyei^-4 entries: 

First p 
Snow L 

sire, M«*uULWi xivraxut UBiUt xvvr* vtf* 

Second premium. Frank Willson. Jackson. Mich. 10 00 

' " ■ ; farrowed April 18, 1880; bred by Frank Willson, Jackson. Mich.; sire. 
Suffolk boar; dam. Suffolk sow. 

flow, I year old and^der 2—4 entries: ^ 

First premium, w. C. Norton, Aldenville. Pa... 20 00 

Snow Drop XIII, No. 191; farrowed April 17,1881; bred by Geo. W. Harris, Alden¬ 
ville, Pa.; sire, Duke of Yorkshire. No. 1: dam. Snow Drop YII. No. 68. 

Second premium. Frank Willson, Jackson. Mich... 10 00 

—j farrowed March 22, 1881; bred by Frank Willson, Jackson, Mich.; she, 
Suffolk boar: dam. Suffolk sow. 

flo^ under 1 year old—5 entries: 

First premium. W. 0. Norton, Aldenville, Pa. 16 00 

Queen of York X: farrowed Octotier 16,1881: bred by Bidge Farm. AldenviUe, 

Pa.; sire. Success. No. 88; dam, Queen of York lY. No. lol. 

Second premium. Frank Willson. JacksomiMlch. 10 00 

-s farrowed March 16,1882; ored by Frank Willson. Jackson, Mich.; sire. 

Suffolk boar: dam, Suffolk sow. 


BBBBDIMO BINOB. 


flow with litter of her own pigs, not less than 5. under 6 months old—2 entries : 

First premium, W. 0. Nomn. AldenvUle, Pa.$20 00 

Second premium, Frank Willson, Jackson, Mich. 10 00 

Pen of Breeding Hogs—1 boar and 4 sows over 1 year old, owned by exhibitor— 

2 entries: 

Premium. W. 0. Norton, Aldenville. Pa. 26 00 

Five head of Swine of any age, the get of one boar, the sire shown with the pen. and 
considered in making the award—8 entries: ' « 

Premium. W. C. Norton. AldenvUle, Pa. 20 00 

^ardina CommiUse—Geo. S. Castle, Carlinville; Y. Barber, Decatur; G. W. Stoner, 
UPlaee; Thos. Taylor, WaynesvUle; John W. Boston, Jacksonville. 

Lot 68—bmaix YOBSsmBS and bdtfoiiKS—svkbbpstakxs. 

Boar of any age—6 entries : 

PremlumVlf. C. Norton, AldenvUle, Pa.$20 00 

Sucoess II. 

Sow of any age—6 entries: 

Prarnlum, W. O. N orton. AldenviUe, Pa. 20 00 

Snow Drop Yul No. 7U. 

Award^g ri.By1ngton. Lanark; E. P.Denton. Hamilton; Alfred Fielding* 

<3olasa: BamjmlBeed, Lincoln; W. W. NTClung, Waterloo, Iowa. 
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Lot 64—otheb distinot bbbeds. 


Show of Swine of any distinot breed not named in the Premium List—l boar and not 
less than 5 sows of an/ aae—4 entries : 

First premium, (it. W. Stoner. LaPlooe.$25 

Second premium. Bailsbaok & Pittsford. Hopedale. 15 

Third premium. Bailsbaok Pittsford. Hopedale. llh 


Avmrding Committee-^'E, L. Byizmton. Lanark: W. W. ITClunff. Waterloo, Iowa; TiUbrd 
Bioe. Larohland; Jacob Weaver. Blggsvilie: H. 0. Oastle. Wilmiiigton. 


Lot 65-^bind swbbpstakes—hbbds. 


Boar and 5 Sows, any age. each entry composed of animals of the same breed—15 
entries: 

First premium. W. 0. Norton. Aldenville, Pa. 

Second premium. A. M. Fulford. Bel Air. Md. 



Awarding Commiifse—Wm. Beynolds, Peoria; H. H. Oliver. Toulon; G. W. Bumely.. 
Douglas. 


CLASS E-POULTRY. 

H. D. EMEBY, Superintendent, 

Lot 66—asutic. 


Pair Light Brahmas, fowls—R entries : 

First premium, Swain & Lenhart. Good Hope. $S oe 

Second premium. J. H. Leaton. Bloomington.^. 2<K> 

4 . 

Pair Light Brahmas, chicks—8 entries : * u« 

First premium, Henix Davis. Dyer, Ind. S OO 

Second premium, J. H. Butler. Bloomington. 2 Oe 

PairDarkBrahmas^owls-^ entries: 

First premium. W. F. Herman. Wapella. 3 OP 

Second premium, Swain h Lenhart. Good Hope. 2 (X^ 

Pair Dark Brahmasjjshlcks—3 entries : 

First premium, W. F. Herman, Wapella. 8 oe 

Second premium. Blenz A Wheelook, Decatur... 2 (Xt 

Pair Buff Cochins, fowls—6 entries : 

First premium, Blenz & Wheelook, Decatur. 

Second premium, J. H. Leaton, Bloomington. 2 CO 

Pair Buff Cochins, chicks—11 entries : 

First premium. Blenz & Wheelook. Decatur. 3 00 

Second premium, Blenz & Wheelook, Decatur. 2 Oe 

Pair Partridge Cochins, fowls—14 entries : 

First premium. Geo. V. Frink. Bloomington. 8 00 

Second premium. Geo. Y. Frink, Bloomington. 2 00* 

Pair Partridge Cochins, chicks—7 entries : 

First premium. Geo. Y. Frink. Bloomington... 8 oo 

Second premium. Geo. Knusman. Peoria. 2 Oo 

Pair White Cochins, fowls—8 entries ; 

First premium. J. H. Leaton. Bloomington. 8 00 

Second premium, W. F. Herman, Wapella... 2 OO 


Pair Black Cochins, fowls—10 entries ; ^ 

First premium, J. H. Leatom Bloomington....... 

Second premium. Swain ik Lenhart, Good Hope 


800 

200 


800 


200 


Pair Black Cochins, chicks—4 entries : ^ 

First premium, J. C. Darnell, Elmwood..... 8 OO 

Second premium. J. H. Foster. Elmwood.^. 8 OO 

Awarding (7oini2Pirise—J. B. Matthews, Marissa; J. 0. Kimzey, Tamaroa; John F. Fulton, 
Petersburg. 


tss 
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Lot 67—^DOUKrao, douikiqoe, flthooth bock. 

Pair Silver Gray, fowls~8 eotrien : 

First premium Swain dt Lenhart, Good Hope. $3 00 

Second premium, W. F. Herman, Wapella. 2 00 

• 

Pair Silver Gray, obiok8~-2 entries : 

First premium, P. A. Bartlett, Jaoksonvilie. 8 00 

Second premium, Swain dc Lenhart, Good Hope. 2 00 

Pair White, chicks—1 entry : 

First premium, F. A. Bartlett, Jacksonville... 8 00 

Pair Colored, fowls—1 entry : 

First premium, P. A. Bartlett, Jacksonville. 8 00 

Pair Colored Chicks—8 entries: 

First premium, Swain dt Lenha^ Good Hope. 8 00 

Second premium, Swain dt Lenhart, Good Hope. 2 flO 

Pair American Dominiques, fowle-1 entry: 

First premium, Swain & Lenhart* Good Hope. 8 00 

Pair Plymouth Rocks, fowls—6 entries: 

First premium, P. A. Bartlett, Jaoksonvilie. 8 00 

Second/premium, Swain dt Lenhart, Good Hope. 2 00 

Pair Plymouth Bocks, chicks—10 entries: 

First premium, W. F. Herman, Wapella. 8 00 

Second premium, Henry Schimpff, Peoria.. 2 00 

Awarding Commiiiet—'B.. Ringhouse, Bloominffton; Eli Harvey. Sibley: £. L. Williams, 
Geneseq: fL D. Hauberg, Port Byron; 0. W. Joi^an, Morris; H. G. Masher, Toulon; J. H. 
Foster, Elmwuod. 

Lot 68—Spanish. 

Pair Black Spanish (white face) fowls—8 entries: 

First premium. Swain & Lenhart. Good Hope. 8 00 

Second premium. P. A. Bartlett, Jaoksonvilie. 2 00 

Pair Black Spanish, chicks-1 enti^: 

First premium. P. A. Bartlett. Jacksonville. 8 00 

Pair White Leghorn, fowls—3 entries: 

First premtum, Blenz dc Wheelook, Decatur. 3 00 

Second premium. Swain dc Lenhart, Good Hope. 2 00 

Fair White Leghorn,chicks—7 entries; 

First premium, P. A. Bartlett, Jacksonville. 3 00 

Second premium, Blenz & Wheelook, Decatur. 2 00 

Pair Brown Leghorn, fowls—3 entries: 

First premium. Blenz dc Wheelook, Decatur. 8 00 

Second premium, Swain dt Lenhart. Good Hope. 2 00 

Pair Brown Leghorn, chicks—6 entries: 

First premium, W. F. Herman, Wapella.. 3 00 

Second premium, P. A. Bartlett, Jacksonville. 2 00 

Pair Dominique Leghorn, fowls—1 entry: 

First premium, Swain h Lenhart, Good Hope. 3 00 

Pair Dominique Leghorn, chicks—2 entries: 

First premium, Swain dk Lenhart, Good H^e.r. 8 00 

Second premium, Swain & Lenhart, Good Hope_ s . 2 oo 

Pair Black Leghorn, fowls—8 entries: 

First premium, Blenz h Wheelook, Decatur. 8 00 

Second premium, Swain dt Lenhart. Good Hope. 2 00 

Pair Black Ijeghorn. chicks—8 entries: 

Finit premium, P. A. Bartlett, Jaoksonvilie... 8 00 

Second premium, P. A. Bartlett, Jaoksonvilie. 2 00 

Lot 69—HAHBui 08. 

Pair Oolden-penolled, fowls—1 entrr: 

First prwwm, P. A. Bartlett, Jacksonville. 8 00 

Pair Golden-Spangled, fowls-a entries: ^ _ 

First premiumt Swjm h Lenhart. Good Hope. 8 oo 

Second premiiiin, P. A. Bartlett, Jacksonville. 2 00 
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Pair Goldeii>6panglod, ohlcks—1 entry: 

First premium, P. A. Bartlett. Jacksonvllle. $3 00 

Pair Silver-spangled, fowls—4 entries: 

First premium, Swain & Lenhart, Good Hope. 8 00 

Second premium, J. H. Foster, Elmwood. 8 00 

• 

Pair Silver-spangled. ohioKs—2 entries: 

First premium. P. A. Bartlett, Jacksonville. 3 00 

Second premium, Swain & Lenhart, Good Hope. 2 00 

Pair Black, fowls-4 entries: 

First premium. P. A. Bartlett, Jacksonville . 300 

Second premium, Swain & Lenhart. Good Hope. 2 00 

Pair Black, chicks—2 entries: 

First premium, Bienz & Wheolock, Decatur. 3 00 

Second premium, P. A. Bartlett. Jacksonville. 2 00 

Pair White, chicks—1 entry: 

First premium, Swain & Lenhart, Good Hope. 3 00 


Avjarding Committee—J, H. Foote. Elmwood: A. H. Howes, Bloomington. 


Lot 70 —^polish. 


Pair Golden-spangled.'fowls—2 entries: 

First premium. Swain & Lenhart, Good Hope. 3 00 

Second pr «zuium. Bienz & Wheelock. Decatur. 2 00 

Pair Golden-spangled, chicks—4 entries: 

First premium (none worthy). 

Second premium, Swain & Lenhart. Good Hope. 2 00 

Pair Silver-spangled, chicks—1 entry: 

First premium, w. F. Herman, wapella. 3 00 

Pair White-crested Blac^ fowls—2 entries: 

First premium, P. A. Bartlett, Jacksonville.. 3 00 

Second premium. Swain & Lenhart, Good Hope . 2 00 

Pair White-crested Black, chicks—1 entry: 

First premium, P. A. Bartlett, Jacksonville. 3 00 

Pair White, fowls—1 entry; 

First premium. P. A. Bartlett, Jacksonville. 3 00 

Awarding Committee—G. W. Jordan, Morris; A. H. Howes, Bloomington. 


Lot 71 —french. 


Pair Houdon. fowls—6 entries: 

First premium, P. A. Bartlett, Jacksonville. 

Second premium, P. A. Bartlett. Jacksonville... 

Pair Houdon, chicks—2 entries: 

First premium, P. A. Bartlett, Jacksonville. 

Second premium, Swain & Lenhart, Good Hope 


Pair Orevecour, fowls—1 entry; 
First premium, P. A. Bartle 


ett, Jacksonville. 


Pair Orevecour, ohloks—1 entry: 

First premium, P. A. Bartlett, Jacksonville. 


8 00 
2 00 

8 00 
2 00 

8 00 

3 00 


Awarding Committee—<3t. W. Jordan, Morris; M. D. Hauberg, Port Byron: A. H. Howes, 
Bloomington. 


Lot 72—oaub. 


Pair Black-breasted Bed. fowls—8 entries: 

First premium. X*. A. Bartlett. Jacksonville. 

Second premium. Bienz & Wheelook, Decatur, 


P 


air Black-breasted Bed. chicks—7 entries: 

First premium, Mrs. Nannie Ti^lor, Jacksonville..., 
Second premium, Mrs. Nannie Taylor. Jacksonville 



800 
2 00 


800 

800 
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Pair White, fowls—1 entry: 

Second premium, P. A. Bartlett, Jacksonville.... 

Pair Brown Bed, fowls—2 entries: 

First premium. P. A. Bartlett. Jacksonville.. 

Second premium, Henry Schlmpir, Peoria.. 

Pair Brown Bed, chicks—2 entries* 

First premium, Henry Schimpff, Peoria. 

Secdnd premium, Swain Hi Lenhart, Good Hope 


Pair Ginger Bed, fowls—1 entry: 

Second premium. W. F. Herman. Wapella. 


First premium, P.^.’Partlott, Jacksonville 


1 entry: 

“ icksc 


$2 00 

8 OO 
2 00 

8 00 
2 00 

2 00 

3 00 


Pair Pile, chicks—1 entry: 

First premium, P. A. Bartlett, Jacksonville, 


Pair White Pile, fowls—1 entry: 

First premium, P. A. Bartlett. Jacksonville. 


Pair White Pile, chicks—1 entry: 

First premium. P. A. Baitlett, Jacksonville. 


Pair Black, chicks—I entry* 

First premium. Blenz &, Wheelock. Decatur. 


3 00 
3 00 
3 00 
3 00 


Awarding Committee—B., Binghouse, Bloomington: G. Knusman, Peoria: A. J. Ludlam, 
Atlanta. 


Lot 73—bantams. 


Pair Sebright, fowls—6 entries* 

First premium. J. H. Leaton, Bloomington. 

Second premium. J. H. liCaton. Bloomington... 

Pair Sebright, chicks—2 entries. 

First premium. J. H. Leaton. Bloomington. 

Second premium, P. A. Bartlett, Jacksonville . 

Pair Bed Pile Game, fowls—2 entries* 

First premium, P. A. Bartlett. Jacksonville_ 

Second premium. H. Hinghouse, Bloomington. 


• Pair Bed Pile Game, chicks—4 entries: 

First premium, P. A. Bartlett, Jacksonville. 

Second premium. P. A. Bartlett, Jacksonville... 

Pair White, fowls—2 entries: 

First premium. Swain & Lenhurt, Good Hope... 
Second premium, Swain & Lenhart, Good Hope 

Pair White, chicks—1 entry: 

First premium, Swain & Lenhart, Good Hope... 


$3 CO 
2 00 


3 00 
2 00 


3 00 
2 00 


.S 00 

2 00 


300 
2 00 


3 00 


Pair Black fowls—1 entry: 

First premium. P. A. Bartlett, Jacksonville. 


Pair Japan, fowls—1 entry: 

First premium, J. H. Leaton, Bloomington 


Pair Japan, chicks—4 entries: 

First premium. J. H. Leaton. Bloomington.... 
Second premium, J. H. Leaton, Bloornlngton. 


Pair Black Bed Game, fowls—0 entries: 

First premium, J. B. Leaton, Bloomington.... 
Second premium, J. H. Leaton, Bloonilngton 



Pair Black Bed Game, chicks—8 entries: 

First premium. J. H. Foster. Elmwood. 

Second premium. Swain & Lenhart. Good Hope. 


Pair Duck-wing, fowls—4 entries: 

First premium, J. H. Foster, Elmwood. 

Second premium, Swain & i^enhart. Good Hope. 


Pair Duck-wing, chicks—1 entry: 

F^rst premium. P. A. Bartlett. Jacksonville. 


3 00 


3 00 


3 00 
2 00 


3 00 
200 


8 00 
2 00 


3 00 
2 00 


3 00 


. Awa/rding Committee—k, H. Howes, Bloomington; W. F. Herman, Wapella: W. Bchenok. 
Haroa. 
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Lot 74— miscellaneous. 


Pair Silkies, fowls—I entry; 

First premium, Swain & Lenhart, Good Hope... $8 00 

Pair Bumple<is, fowls—I entry: 

First premium, Swain Jk Lenhart, Good Hope... 8 00 

Pair Pea-fowlB—I entry: 

First premium, blenz & Wheelook, Decatur. 3 00 


Awarding Committee—A, Wheelook, Decatur; A. J.Ludlam, Atlanta. 


Lot 76 —gotheas. 


Pair White, fowls—8 entries: 

First premium, Mrs. Nannie Taylor, Jacksonville . 8 00 

Second premium, Mrs. Nannie Taylor, Jacksonville. 2 00 

Pair White, chicks-I entry: 

First premium, P. A. Bartlett, Jacksonville. 8 00 

Pair Oommon, fowls—1 entry: 

First premium, P. A. Bartlett, Jacksonville. 8 00 

Awarding Committee— D. Smith. Pekin; A. J.Ludlam, Atlanta; N. Hall, Bloomington. 


Lot 76—tubkeys. 


Pair Bronze, fowls—2 entries: 

First premium. P. A. Bartlett, Jacksonville. $4 00 

Second premium, Swain & Lenhart, Good Hope. 2 00 


Pair Bronze, chicks—2 entiles: 

First premium, P. A. Bartlett, Jacksonville 
Second premium, W. T. Schenck, Maroa.,.. 


Pair Black, fowls—2 entries: 

First premium, P. A. Bartlett, Jacksonville. 
Second premium, Wm. Peterson. Stark. 


4 00 
2 00 


4 00 
2 00 


Pair Black, chicks—1 entry: 

First premium, P. A, Bartlett, Jacksonville. 

Pair Slate, fowls—1 entry: 

First premium. P. A. Bartlett, Jacksonville. 


Pair White, fowls—4 entries: 

First premium. Wm. T. Schenck, Maroa.. 

Second premium. Blenz A Wheelook, Decatur,. 


4 00 
4 00 


4 00 
2 00 


Awarding Committee—K D. Smith, Pekin; N.Hall, Bloomington; A. J. Ludlam, Atlanta. 


Lot 77—docks. 


Pair Aylesbury—4 entries: 

Firftt premium. Blenz & Wheelook, Decatur... 
Second premium. Blenz & Wheelook, Decatur. 

Pair Bouen—3 entries: 

First premium, W. F. Herman, Wapella. 

Second premium, P. A. Bartlett, Jacksonville., 


Pair Cayuga—1 entry: 

Second premium, P. a: Bartlett, Jacksonville.. 

Pair White Ma8covy-8entries: 

First premium. Swain 8c Lenhart. Good Hope. 
Second premium. P. A. Bartlett,*Jacksonville.. 


Pair Colored Muscovy-S entries: 

First premium. Blenz & Wheelook. Deontur. 

Second premium, Swain & Lenhart, Good Hope 

Pair White Crested—2 
First premium. P. i 
Second premium,) 


entries: 

L Boj^tt, Jacksonville 
V. F. Herman. Wapella... 


18 00 
200 


800 

200 


200 


800 

200 


800 

200 


800 

200 
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Pair Pekin-~12 entries: 

First premium. H. Blnffhouse, Bloomington..... |8 00 

Second premium. P. A. Bartlett. Jacksonville... 2 00 

Pair Gall>*-5 entries: 

First premium. P. A. Bartlett. Jacksonville. 8 00 

Second premium, Swain & Lenhart. Good Bope. 2 00 

Pair East Indian or Lebrador—l entry: 

First premium, W. F. Herman. Wapella... 3 00 

Awarding Hall, Bloomington: A. J. Ludlam, Atlanta: B, D. Smith. Pekin. 


Lot 78—obese. 


Pair Embden—3 entries: 

First premium. P. A. Bartlett. Jacksonville. 

Second premium, Blenz & Wheelock, Decatur. 

Pair Toulouse—B entries: 

First premium, P. A. Bartlett, Jacksonville. 

Second premium. Blenz & Wheelock. Decatur. 

Pair White Chlna-^B entries: 

First premium. P. a. Bartlett. Jacksonville. 

Second premium, Blenz & Wheelock, Decatur. 

Pair African—3 entries: 

First premium, Blenz & Wheelock. Decatur.... 
Second premium, P. A. Bartlett, Jacksonville.. 



Awarding CommitteP'-T^, Hall, Bloomington; B. D. Smith, Pekin; A. J. Ludlam, Atlanta. 


Lot 79—rabbits. 


Pair White Angoras—1 entry: 

First premium, Blenz & Wheelock, Decatur. 3 00 

Pair Himalay—2 entries: 

First premium. P. A. Bartlett. Jacksonville... 8 00 

Second premium, P. A. Bartlett, Jacksonville. 2 00 


Awarding Committee—^, Binghouse, Bloomington; W. F. Herman, Wapella. 


Lot 80—fbbrets. 


Pair English Ferrets—2 entries: 

First premium, John Thom, Mossville. 

Second premium, John Thorn, Mossville. 


Pair American White Ferrets-2 entries: 
First premium, John Thorn, Mossville.... 
Second premium, John Thorn. Mossville. 


8 00 
2 00 


8 00 
200 


Awarding Commitfre—N. Hall, Bloomington; A. J. Ludlam, Atlanta; B. A. D. Smith, 
Pekin. 


Lot 81—dibplatb. 


Display of varieties of Poultry—® entries: 

first premium, P. A. Bartlett, Jacksonville^.$15 00 

Second premium, Swain k Lenhart, Good Hope. . . 10 00 

Display of Pigeons, lo varieties—4 entries: 

First premium. Blenz & Wheelock. Decatur... 10 00 

Second premium, P. A. Bartlett, Jacksonville. 5 OS 

Awarding Commitiaa—A. S. Boss, Pontiac. 
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CLASS F—MECHANICS. 

Section 1. 

WM. VOOBHIEB, Jb., Suprrmtendent . 

Lot 82—stoves, oabtibgs, wobked metals, etc. 


Display of Stoves, Banires. Tin and Copper Ware: 

First premium, Culter & Proctor Stove Go., Peoria.Diploma and $20 00 

Second premium, A. Sandmeyer & Oo., Peoria. 10 OO 

Display of Brass and Iron Wire work: 

Premium, H. B. Van Epps, Peoria.Silver Medal 

Display of Fire-arms: 

Premium, James Donn & Bro,, Canton.Silver Medal 

Display of Silver-plated Ware: 

Premium, Peoria Plating Works.$5 00 and Silver Medal 

Weather Strips: _ 

Premium, J. Chandler. Warsaw.Diploma 


Awarding C'omnufLesplnane, Chic^o; Thomas Gunning. Piper City; Chas. H. 
Yates, Chatsworth; F. B. Fargo, Lake Mills, Wis.: H. Brown, Jr. Peoria. 


Lot 83—^household fubnittjbe. 


Display of General Household Furniture: 

First premium, Comstock, Avery and Co., Peona, 

Twelve Brooms: 

Premium. John Elrkman, Peoria... 


Chum: ^ 

Premium, Cornish and Curtis, Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 

Washing Machine: 

Premium. McCord iSi Co., Green Valley, Ill. 


Diploma and $20 Od 

.Silver Medal 

.Silver Medal 

.Silver Medal 


Awarding B. Lesplnane, Chicago; Thomas Gunnii^, Piper City; Chas. H. 

Yates, Chatsworth; F. B. Fargo, Lake Mills, Wis.; H. Brown, Jr.. Peoria. 


Lot 81 —manufaotobes of vabiotjs kinds. 


Display of Bookingham Ware: 
Premium, Peoria Pottery Co., . 


Display of Bound Blank Books. Printing, Writing and Wrapping Paper: 
Premium, Adair & Brown, Peoria. 


Display of Dental and Sunrical Instruments: 
Premium, G. T. Gray, Peoria. 

Display of Crackers, Confections and Candies: 
Premium. Spring & Hoke, Peoria. 


E*remlum. Spring & Hoke, Peoria. 

}lay of Dry Goods and Carpets: 
Premium, Day Bros., Peoria. 


Display of Boots and Shoes: 

Premium. Bauer dc Tref^er, Peoria., 


splay of Hats and Caps: 

Premium, Geo. W. Gilbert. Peoria. 


Bet of Carriage Harness: 

^ Premium. H. N. Frederick, Peoria, 


.Silver Medal 
.Silver Medal 
.Silver Medal 
.Silver Medal 
.Silver Medal 
.Silver Medal 
.Silver Medal 
.Silver Medal 
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HaraeRR: 


, Peoria 


Silver Medal 


Gentlemen's Saddle; 

Premium, H. N. Frederick, Peoria. 

Ladies Saddle: 

Premium, H. N. Frederick, Peoria. 


.Silver Medal 


.Silver Medal 


Horse Collar: 

Premium, H. N. Frederick, Peoria.Silver Medal 

Awarding Committee—ISL, Lesplnane, Ohicaffo: Thomas Gunning, Piper City; Chas. H. 
Yates, Chatoworth; F. B. Fargo, Lake Mills; H. Brown, jr., Peoria. 


Lot 85—sewino akd knittino machines and spinning wheels. 

No premiums awarded in this Lot, but every facility afforded for exhibition. 


CLASS F—MECHANICS. 

Section 2. 

B. PULLEN. Superintendent 


Lot 86—^engines, machinery, etc. 


Portable Farm Steam Engine: 

Premium, Eagle Machine Works. Indianapolis, Ind. 

Traction Steam Engine: 

Premium, Hooven, Owens & Rensohlor Co., Hamilton, O 
Pump for Well: 

Premium, Most, Foor & Co., Springfield, 0. 

Pump for Cistern: 

Premium, Mast, Foos & Co., Springfield, 0. 

Water Elevator other than Pump: 

Premium, J. W. Avery. Peoria... 

Portable Grist-mill, for Farm use. 

Premium, American Grinding Mill Co., Chicago. 

Saw-Mill and Engine, for Lumber: 

Premium. Eagle Machine Works, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Machine for making Drain Tile: 

Premium, Chandler & Taylor, Indianapolis. Ind. 

Machine for making Brick: 

Premium, Chandler dc Taylor. Indianapolis, Ind. 

Boad-maklng Machine: 

Premium, S. Pennook & Sons, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Boad-scraper: 

Premium, Ewald Over, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Potato-Digger: 

Premium, Geo. W. Bouse & Son, Peoria.. 

Horse Hay-Fork: 

Premium, J. E. Porter, Ottawa. 

Horse Hay DerrickJor Stacking: 

Premium, John B. Kirk, Peoria. 

Hay Elevator and Carrier, for moving Hay in Born: 

Premium, J. E. Porter, Ottawa.. 

Portable Hay Press: 

Premium, P. K. Dederiok & Co., Albany, N. Y. 


.Diploma 

.Diploma 

.Silver Medal 

.Silver Medal 

.Silver Medal 

.Diploma 

. Silver Medal 

.Diploma and $20 00 

.Diploma 

.Diploma and $20 00 

.Silver Medal 

.Silver Medal 

.Silver Medal 

.Silver Medal 

.Silver Medal 

.Diploma 
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Horne Power, for General Farm purposes: 

Premium, Taylor Horse Power Co., Ohioaffo.. 

Glover Hnller and Thresher: 

Premium, Geo. W. Bouse & Son., Peoiia... 

Hay and Straw Huller: 

Premium. Keystone Manufaoturlnff Co., Sterling. 

Boot and Yesretable Cutter: 

Premium, John C. Green, Peoria. 

Mower-knife Grinder: 

Premium, Tate Bros. & Co., Decatur.. 


.Silver Medal 
.Silver Medal 
.Silver Medal 
Silver Medal 
.Silver Medal 


Display of Flower Pots: 

Premium. Peoria Pottery Co.. Peoria. 


.Silver Medal 


Awarding Committee—Wm, Mack. Chicaffo; David B. Boss. Jerseyville: W. E. Dunlap, 
Dunlap; W. H. Beekman, Moline; John M.Davis, Peoria. 


Lot 87 —flight machines. 

No entries. 


Lot 88—^implements, vehicles, etc. 


Steaming Apparatus for Cooking food for Stock: 
Prelum. T. W. M'Falane.. 


Cron Fence and Gate: ^ 

Premium, Mast. Foos & Co.. Springfield, O. 

Gate for Farm use: 

Premium, A. Havenhill, Newark. 


Hay and Cattle Scales for Farm use: 

Premium, Chas. Bruner, Peru. 

Display of two>seated Carriages of various kinds: 
Premium, Geo. Pfeiffer & Co., Peoria. 


Display of Buggies: 

Premium, Kingman & Co., Peoria. 


Two-horse Carriage: 

Premium, Geo. Pfeiffer & Co., Peoria.. 


¥ 


.Silver Medal 
.Silver Medal 
.Silver Medal 
.Silver Medal 
Silver Medal 
.Silver Medal 
Silver Medal 


■^'^**!um. Enterprise Carriage Works, Peoria. 
Open Buggy: 

Premium, Kingman & Co., Peoria. 


Sulky: 

Premium, Kingman & Co., Peoria. 

Barouche: 

Premium, Enterprise Carriage Works, Peoria, 


Two-horse Wagon: 

Premium, Geo. Pfeiffer & Co., Peoria. 


.Silver Medal 
Silver Medal 
Silver Medal 
Silver Medal 
Silver Medal 


Spring Wagon: 

Premium, Geo. Pfeiffer & Co., 


Peoria.Silver Medal 


One-horse Cart: 

Premium, Gay & Son, Ottawa.Silver Medal 


Awarding Committee^, A. Whktington, 
Lathy, Upper Alton; W. A. Jordan, Morris. 


LawnBldge; Bobert Smith, Smithville; J. B. 


Lot 89— fabm maohineby. 

No premiums awarded, nor examination by committee, but every faciUty afforded for 
exhibition. 
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CLASS G—FARM PRODUCTS. 


J. M. WASHBUBN. Bvperintendent, 


Lot 90 —obainb and sends. 


VfhitB Winter Whent. I bunhel: 

First premium, L. G. Cluto, Manchester. Iowa. 

Second premlam, Wm. T. Sohenok.Maroa. 

Bed Winter Wheat, 1 bushel: 

First premium. Blenz dc Wheelook, Decatur. 

Second premium, L. G. Olute, Manchester. Iowa.. 

Bed Spring Wheat, I bushel: . 

First premium. L. G. Clute, Manchester, town .... 
Second premium, Frank Willson, Jackson, Mich.. 

By^l bushel: 

First premium, Hiram Sibley & Co.. Chicago. 

Second premium, L. G. Clute. Manchester, Iowa.. 

Oats, 1 bushel: 

First premium. L, G. Clute. Manchester. Iowa.... 
Second premium. Wm. T. Bchenck, Maioa. 

Fall Barley. 1 tiushel: 

First premium, L. G. Clute. Manchester, Iowa. 

Spring Bariev. 1 bushtd: 

First premium, L. G. Clute. Manchester, Iowa. 

Second premium, Wm. T. Sohenck. Maroa.. 

White Indian Com, in the ear, 1 bushel: 

First premium, W. Jackson, DuOuoin.. 

Second premium. J. J. Arnold. Hilton. 

Yellow Indian Corn, in the ear, 1 bushel: 

First premium, J. H. DeHorltv. Hilton. 

Second premium, J. H. Cox, Wyoming. 

Field Corn, five stalks: 

First premium, J. H. Cox. Wyoming. 

Second premium, Hiram Sibley dr Co., Chicago.... 

Pop Corn, in the ear, 1 peck: 

First premium, John Short, Peoria. 

Second premium, O. B. Galusha. Morris. 

Sweet Corn, in the ear, half bushel: 

First Wm. T. Schenck, Maroa. 

Second premium, John Short. Peoria. 

Buckwheat, one bushel: 

First premium. Prank Willson, Jackson, Mich. 

Second premium. Hiram Sibley & Go.. Chicago.... 

Timothy Seed, one bushel: 

First premium, Hiram Sibley dt Co.. Chicago. 

Second premium, Wm. T. Scnenck. Maroa. 

Clover seed, 1 bushAi: 

First premium, Hiram Sibley dt Co., Chicago. 

Second premium, L. G. Clute, Mancheste^owa... 

Bluo-Grass Seed—l bushel: 

First premium, L. G. date. Manchester, Iowa. 

Second premium, Hiram Sibley dt Co., Chicago. 

Orchard-Grass Heed, l bushel: 

^rst premium. Hiram Sibley & Co., Chicago. 

Second premlam, L. 0. Clute, Mancnestui^owa.... 

Flax Seed, 1 bushel: 

First premium. Hiram Sibley A Co., Chicago.. 

Second premium, Wm. T. Sohenck, Maroa. 


$10 00 
600 


10 00 
5 00 


10 00 
5 00 


6 00 
3 00 


6 00 
300 


5 00 


5 00 
3 00 


5 00 
3 OO 


5 00 
3 00 


8 00 
2 00 


3 00 
2 00 


3 00 
2 00 


500 
2 00 


6 00 
200 


600 
2 00 


5 00 
2 00 


6 00 
2 00 


6 00 
2 00 
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Bed-Top GrasA Seod, 1 biiRhel; 

First premium, L. G. Glute, Manchester Iowa. 
Second premium, Hiram Sibley & Co., Chicaffo 

Bale of Broom Com: 

First premium, C. H. Gore, Trivoli. 

Second premium, C. C. Bandail, Elmwood. 

White Field Beans, ^ bushel: 

First premium, L. G. Olut^ Manchester, Iowa 
Second premium, James G. Oorben, Peoria... 


Lima Beans, 1 peek: 

First premium, Joseph Shaaff, Peoria. 
Second premium, John Short, Peoria., 


Variety of Garden Peas, 1 quart each: 

Premium, Hiram Sibley & Co.. Chicago. 


Castor Beans, 1 bushel: 

Premium. L. G. Clute, Manchester, Iowa. 


$5 00 
2 00 


5 00 
2 00 


5 00 
2 00 


5 00 
2 00 


2 00 


10 00 


Display of Grains and Heeds, distinct from foregoing samples, consisting of one 
quart of Grain and one Pint of Seed: 

Premium. L. G. Clute, Manchester, Iowa..*.Diploma and 80 00 

Awarding Committee,—Vf, H. Allen, Southampton; Warren Kinzie, Peoria; C. A. Per- 
civol. Savoy. ^ 


Lot 91— vkoetablbs. 


Early Irish Potatoes, 1 bushel: 

First premium, J. P. Beck. Peoria. 

Second premium, 0. B. Galusha, Morris. 


Late Irish Potatoes. 1 bushel: 

First premium, Joseph ShnafT, Peoria.. 
Second premium, J. Fink. Hilton. 

Sweet Potatoes, 1 bushel: 

First premium, J. P. Beck, Peoria. 

Second premium, John Short, Peoria . 


Onions, 1 bushel: 

First premium, J. P. Beck, Peoria.... 
Second premium, J. P. Beck, Peoria. 


Table Turnips. 1 bushel: 

First premium, Joseph Shaaff, Peoria. 

Second premium. Joseph Shaaff, Peoria. 


Table Beets. 1 bushel: 

First premium, Joseph Shaaff, Peoria. 

Second premium, Hiram Sibley dc Co., Chicago. 


Mangel Wurzels, 1 bushel: 

First premium. Hiram Siblev & Co., Chicago 
Second premium, J. P. Heading, Peoria. 


Table Turnips. 1 bushel: 

First premium. Mrs. Jos. Schnebley, Peoria. 
Second premium, J. P. Heading, Peoria_ 


Cauliflower: 

First premium, L. G. Clute, Manchester, Iowa. 

Celery, 12 stalks: ^ 

First premium. Barnett Bros., Chicago....... 

Second premium, Jacob H. Birrecommer,Freeport, 

Cabbage. 6 heads: , , 

First premium. Joseph Shaaff, Peoria. 

Second premium, Philip Bomann, Peoria. 


$5 00 
8 


5 00 
8 00 


5 00 
3 00 


4 00 
2 00 


4 00 
2 00 


4 00 
2 00 


4 00 
200 


4 00 
2 00 


4 00 


4 00 
200 


4 00 
2 00 


Tomatoes. 1 peck: , ^ 

First premium, H. Wlesehan, Peoria..... 4 00 

Second premium, Philip Bomann, Peoria. 2 00 

Six Pumpkins: * 

Second premium, John Short, Peoria. 2 00 
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Six Squashes: 

First premium, Joseph ShaafT Peoria. $4 oo 

Second premium, J. P. Beck, Peoria. 2 W 

Six Watermelons: 

First premium, J. H. Cox, Wyominsr. 4 OO 

Second premium. L. B. Thomas, Fond du Lao. 2 00 

Six muskmelons: 

First premium. L. B. Thomas. Fonduiac. 4 00 

Second premium, Joseph Shaaff. Peoria. 2 00 

Carrots. ^ bushel: 

• First premium, Hiram Sibley & Co., Chictiffo. 6 00 

Second premium. Joseph Shaaff. Peoria. 3 00 

Six Bag-plant, fruit: 

First premium, L. G. Clute, Manchester, Iowa. 4 (M) 

Second premium, Joseph Shaaff, Peoria. 2 00 

Tariety of Garden Seeds, named: 

First premium, Hiram Sibley & Co.. Chicago. 10 OO 

Second premium. L. G. Clute. Manchester, Iowa. 5 00 

Sugar Beets, I bushel: 

First premium. Joseph Shaaff. Peoria... 6 flo 

Second premium. Joseph Shaaff, Peoria. 3 oo 


Display of Garden Vegetables—twenty varieties, samples distinct from foregoing: 


First premium. Joseph Shaaff, Peoria. 10 00 

Second premium. James G. Corben, Peoria. 5 00 


Axoarding Committee-ZofiBAhAu B. Allen, Delavan; John Cunningham, Newmansville; 
John Carr. Dunlap. 


Lot 92—^butter, cheese, etc. 


Barrel Winter Wheat Flour* 


Ptemium, Stavy Sons, Delavan. 



Barrel Spring Wheat Floirr: 

Premium, Chos. A. Pliihbury & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 



Butter made any time during the year--10 pounds: 

First premium, Mrs. Mary Bchnebley. Peoria. 

Second premium, Mrs. Joseph Schnebley, Peoria. 


. 5 00 

Butter made in May or June—10 pounds: 

First premium. Miss Hannah M. Heading. Peoria. 

Second premium, Mrs. Josiah Moffett, Wyoming. 


. 10 00 

. 5 00 

Fresh Butter—10 pounds: „ ^ ^ , 

First premium, Mrs. B. H. Gaston, Toulon. 

Second premium, Mrs. Mary Schnebley, Peoria. 


. 10 00 

. 6 (HI 

Cheese. 1 year old or over: 

First premium. West Hallock Factory, West Hallock. 

Second premium, Frank £. Stone, Lawn Bidge. 


. 10 00 

. 5 00 

Cured Cheese, under 1 year old: _ 

First premium, Frank £. Stone, Lawn Bid^ .. 

Second premium. West Hallock Factory, West Hallock.. 


. 10 00 

.. 5 00 

Hew Cheese: ^ 

First premium. West Hallock Factory, West Hallock.. 

Second premium, J. £. Potter. Alta. 


. 10 00 

. 6 00 

Display of Cheese—samples distinct fwm foregoing: 

Premium, West Hallock Factory, West Hallock.. 


. 16 00 

Coinb Honey—10 pounds ^ 

M„gFir8t premium, John Short. Peoria ... 

Second premium, F. A. Bailer, Bloomington. 

. 

. 6 00 

. 800 

Extracted Honey—10 pounds.' ^ ^ 

Second prelum, Mrs. John S. Kellar, Peoria.. 



Machine for Extracting Honey: ^ 

Premium, Mrs. L. Harrison, Peoria. 




Awarding Commiffee-Mrs. L. Fiske, B. B. Smith. T. H. Shane. John Boffum. 







































Lot 96—bbead, cakbb, etc. 

Loaf of Wheat Bread—Hop yeiiRt: 

First premium, BCrn. Jof« Rchnebley. Peoria... 4 (N^ 

Second premium, Ella McFedden, roorla. 2 00 

Loaf of Wheat Bread—Milk rising: 

First premium, Mrs. J. Neariug, Kenney... 4 OO 

Second premium. Miss M. Moffett, Toniea. 2 00 

Loaf of Bread—unbolted flour: 

First premium, Mrs Wm. Horton. Weston. 4 OO 

Second premium. Miss M. 0. Bestor, Peoria. 2 OO 

Loaf of Bye Bread: 

First premium, Mrs. John 8 . Kellar, Peoria . 4 00 

Second premium, Mrs. Wm. Horton. Weston. 2 OO* 

Loaf of Oorn Bread: 

First premium, Mrs. M. P. Carloek. Atlanta. 4 00 

Second premium, Mrs. M. J. Campbell, Peoria. 200 

Cake: 

_^t premium. Miss Elia £. Wiley, Dunlap. 4 00 

Second premium, Mrs. E. A. Long, Peoria. 2 OO 

Oftlco* 

First premium, Mrs. Mary Rchnebley, Peoria. 4 00 

Second premium. Mrs. T. J. Black. Peoria. 2 00 

Pound Cake: 

First premium. Ella McFaddeu, Peoria. 4 00 

Second premium. Mrs. £. H. Gaston, Toulon. 2 OO 

Jelly Cake: 

First premium. Mrs. Oellle Keene. Atlanta. 4 00 

Second premium, Mrs. John S. Kellar, Peoria. 2 00 

Fruit Cake: 

First premium. Miss Maud Hinsey, Pekin. 4 00 

Second premium. Mrs. J. M. Gipps, Peoria. 2 oo 

Silver Cake: 

First premium, Mrs. B. H. Gaston, To'ilon. 4 OO 

Second premium, Mrs. J. P. Bpckor, Peoria. 2 OO 

Gold Cake: 

First premium, J. Larosh, Pekin. 4 00 

Second premium, Mrs. E. A. Long, Peoria . 2 00 

Mut Cake: 

First premium, Mrs. M. P. Oarlock, Atlanta. 4 oo 

Second psemium, Miss Ella K. Wiley. Dunlap. 2 

Doughnuts: 

First premium, Mrs. J. Nearing. Kenney. 4 00 

Second premium, Mrs. John S. Kellar. Peoria. 2 OO 

Ginger Ci^e: 

first premium, Mrs. M. P. Carloek, Atlanta . 4 00 

Second premium. Mrs. J. P. Becker, Peoria. 2 00 

Marble Cake: 

First premium, Mrs. H. G. Kiimman, Peoria. 4 oo 

Second premium, Mrs. Cellie Keene, Atlanta. 2 OO 

Orange Cake: 

First premium, Mrs. John 8. Kellar. Peoria. 4 00 

Second premium, Mrs. A. G. Stowell, Peoria. 2 00 

Lemon Cake: 

First premium, Mrs. John S. Kellar. Peoria. 4 00 

Seoond premium, Mrs. A. E. Weamer, Havana. 2 oo 

Cocoanut Cake: 

First premium, Mw. John 8. Kellar, Peoria. 4 oo 

Seoond premium, Mrs. OelUe Keene, Atlanta. 2 00 

in of the Prairie Cake: _ ^ , 

. irst premium. Mrs. Bl. P. Carloek, Atlanta. 4 00 

Second premium, Mrs. ICary Sohnebley, Peoria. 2 00 

Chocolate Cake: * 

First premium. Ella McFadden JPeprla . 4 00 

Second premium, Mrs. John B. Kellar, Peoria. 2 00 
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Quart of Sorghum Molasses: . 

First premiUm/Mrs. J. F. Robinson. Atlanta.. 
Second premium, Mrs. Celiie Keene. Atlanta. 

Pound of Browned Coffee: , _ 

Premium. Mrs. J. D. Soules. Peoria. 


$4 oe 

^uo 

1 OP 


Can of Sweet Corn: „ _ 

Premium. Mrs. J. F. Robinson. Atlanta.. 


209 


Can of Corn: 

Premium. Mrs Wm. Horton. Weston... 2 09 

Awarding Commi'irr—John Bufium, Andalusia; Mrs. F. A. Noble. Prinoeville: Alfred 
B. Allen. Southampton. 


Lot 94—bbsad and oaeks. 

By girl under 14 years of age. 

Loaf of Wheat Bread~hop yeast: _ ^ 

First premium, Lucy C. Sohnebley, Peoria. |4 09 

Second premium. Lou Keene. Atlanta. 2 00 

Loaf of Wiieat Bread—milk rising: 

First premium. Lina Cariock. Atlanta...... 4 09 

Loaf of Bread—unbolted flour: 

First premium. Lina Carlook. Atlanta. 4 00 

Second premium. Iva Robinson. Atlanta. 2 09 

Loaf of Bye Bmad: 

First premium, Lou Keene, Atlanta. 4 00 

Second premium, Lina Carlook. Atlanta. 2 09 

Loaf of Corn Bread: 

First premium. Lina Carlook, Atlanta. 4 09 

Second premium, Lou Keene, Atlanta... 2 oo 

__j Cake: 

First premium. Iva Robinson, Atlanta. 4 00 

Second premium, Lucy C. Sohnebley, Peoria. 2 09 

Pound Cake: 

First premium, Jennie Taylor, Jacksonville. 4 00 

Jelly Cake: 

First premium, Lou Keene. Atlanta. 4 09 

Second premium. Iva Robinson, Atlanta. 2 U9 

Fruit Cake: 

First premium, Jennie Taylor. Jacksonville. 4 09 

Silver Cake: 

First premium, Iva Robinson. Atlanta. 4 00 

Second premium, Jennie Taylor, Jacksonville. 2 00 

Gold Cake: 

First premium. Jennie Taylor. Jacksonville. 4 00 

Nut Cake: _ 

First premium. Lina Cariock, Atlanta..i. 4 00 


Doughnuts: 

first premium, Lina Cariock. Atlanta. 4 09 

Second premium. Lou Keene. Atlanta. 2 oo 


Ginger Cake: 

First premium, Lina Carlook, Atlanta. 4 OO 

Second premium, Lou Keene, Atlanta.r. 2 oo 


t. Allen, Southampton; Mrs. Charles Gehrmann, Peoria 
F. A. Noble, Prinoeville. 


Awarding Comm#ffce—Alfred 1 
Mrs. O. B. Niohols, Carlyle; Mrs. 
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CLASS H.-HORTICULTURE AND FLORICULTURE. 

Section 1—Tree?, Flowerp, Plants, Etc. 

LOT 95~TttEES. FLOWERS AND PLANTS. 

For Professional Florists and Dealers only. 


Collection of distinct varieties of Green-house and Hot-house Plants-specimens not 


entered for other premiums* 

First premium, J.T. Shoaff. Peoria.Diploma and (Hi 

Second premium. Wm. Cation. Peoria. 20 00 

Third premium, James Cole, Peoria. 10 00 

Collection of Afcaves and Aloes: 

Premium, James Cole, Peoria... 3 00 

Collection of Cactus, excluding i^aves and Aloes; 

Premium, Georve Frederick. Peoria. 3 00 

Collection of Echeverias and Succulents: ^ 

Premium. George Frederick, Peoria. 3 00 

Yarietles of Rex Begonias; 

Premium, John Bauscher. Freeport. 3 00 

Collection of Tuberous-rooted Begonias. 

Premium. James Cole. Peoria. 3 OO 


Collection of species Begonias not named above: 
Premium, George Fiederick, Peoria. 

Collection of Winter-flowering Begonias 

Premium, George Frederick, Peoria. 


Collection of Geraniums. 

First premium, James Colo. Rockford.. 

Second premium, George Frederick, Peoria. 


Six single varieties of Geraniums; 
Premium. James Cole, Rockford. 


Six Double Varieties of Geraniums: 
Premium, Wm. Cation, Peoria... 


Collection of Foliage and Variegated Geraniums: 
First premium, John Bauscher, Freeport .. ... 
Second premium,George Frederick, Peoria. 


Collection of Achyranthus:' 

Premium. George Frederick, Peoria.. 


Collection of Abutilons in bloom: 

Premium, George Frederick, Peoria. 

Collection of Carnations, in bloom: 
Premium. James Cole. Peoria. 


Six Double Fuchsias, in bloom: 

Premium. John Bauscher. Freeport. 

Six Single Fuchslai^in bloom: 

Premium. John Bauscher, Freeport. 

Collection of Boses in potsjn bloom: 

Premium, James Cole, Peoria. 

Pair of Hanging Baskets of Plants: 

First premium, George Frederick, Peoria.. 

Single Hanging Basket of ^ants: 

First premium, George Frederick, Peoria.. 

Single Specimen 


3 00 

3 00 

8 00 
5 <H> 

3 00 

3 00 

8 00 
2 00 

3 00 

300 

3 00 
8 00 
800 
800 
800 
200 

4 00 


Single Specimen Hothouse Foli^ Plant: 

Prenlium, Miss Minnie Sho^fTPeorla... 4 00 
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<3oUeotlon of Palms: 

First premium, James Cole, Peoria. 

®^*^f»ren5um, James Cole, Peoria. 


18 00 
4 00 


*81og)e Ficus: 

Premium, George Frederick, Peoria. 

•Collection of Ferns: 

Premium, George Frederick, Peoria.. 

Collection of Ufosses: 

Premium, George Frederick. Peoria. 

Collection of Hot and Green-house Climbers: 
First premium. George Frederick, Peoria. 

Collection of Cunnas. 

First premium. Geo. Frederick, Peoria_ 

Collection of Coleus: 

First premium. Goo. Frederick, Pjoria_ 


4 00 
G 00 

3 00 
8 00 
.S 00 

4 00 


Twelve Crotons: 

First premium. James Cole, Peoria. 6 00 

Collection of bulbs, correctly named: 

Premium, Hiram Sibley & Co.Silver medal and 5 00 

Awarding Comrattfcc.—J. T. McConnell. Jacksonville; A. Bryant, Jr., Princeton; Jas. 
Crow, Crystal Lake. 


Lot 96 —cut flowers. 

FOB FBOFESBIONAL FLOB18TB. 


Collection of Cut Flowers: 

First premium, F. A. Bailer, Bloomington. 

Second premium. Geo. Frederick, Peoria.. 

Collection of Antirrhinums: 

Premium, Goo. Frederick. Peoria. 

Coilection of Asters. 

First premium, E. Wyman & Co.. Rockford. 

Collection of Dahlias, named: 

First premium. E. Wyman & Co., Rockford. 

Second premium. F. A. Bailer, Bloomington. 

Collection of 18 Dahlias, dissimilar bloom: 

First premium. Thos. Franks. Chanu)aign. 

Second premium, E. Wyman & Co., Rockford. 

Collection of Pompone. or Bouciuot Dahlias, 6 varieties: 

First premium. E. Wyman Co.. Rockford. 

Second premium, F. A. Bailer, Bloomington. 

Collection of Everlastings: 

Premium. Hiram Sibley & Co., Chicago... 

Collection of Grassy: ^ ^ . 

Premium, C. W. Dorr & Co., DesMoines. Iowa . 

Display of Cht Boses: ^ 

First premium, F. A. Bailer, Bloomington. 

Second premium, E. Wyman & Co., Rockford.. 

Collection of Gladi^: « ^ 

First premium, E. Wyman & Co., Rockford. 

Collection of Pansi^:.^ ^ , 

First premium. E. Wyman & Co.. Rockford. 

Second premium, Wm. Cation, Peoria.. 

Collection of Phlox Drummondl: _ 

First premium, E. Wyman A Co.. Rockford. 

Second premium. Geo. Frederick, Peoda,. 

Collection of Tube Roses: 

First premium, James Cole, Peoria. 

Second premium. Wm. Cation. Peoria.... 

—4 


|K 00 
4 00 


H 00 


G 00 


5 00 
3 IK‘ 


6 

3 OO 


3 <Hl 
2 


4 00 


4 00 


10 00 
r> 00 


10 00 


5 no 
3 00 


6 00 
a 00 


































£0 


Goileotlon of Ten-weokB’ Stock: 

Premium, £. Wyman & Co.. Boekford.. 


Colleotlon of Verbenas, named 

First premium. Wm. Cation. Peoria ... 
Second premium. James Cole, Peoria. 


Collection of Verbenas, raised from seed: 

First premium. Geo. Frederick. Peoria . 

Second premium. £. Wyman & Co.. Bookford 


Collection of Cut Geraniums: 

First premium. James Cole. Peoria ... 
Second premium. Wm. Cation. Peoria. 


Collection of Balpifflossis: 

Premium, £. Wyman & Co., Bockford. 

Collection of Double Zinnias. 

First premium. £. Wyman & Co., Bockford.. 


$3 

5 00 
3 OO 

5 OO 
3 OO 

500 

300 

3 OO 

6 OO 


Collection of Double Petunias: 

First premium. E. Wyman Hi Co.. Bookford. 

Collection of Hinsle Petunias: 

First premium. Wyman & Co . Bockford. 
Second premium, Geo. Frederick. Peoria. . 


Collection of Cut Flowers (inoludinff above): 
Premium, E. Wyman dt Co.. Bookford. .. 


. 5 00 

. 5 00 

..... 3 00 

.Diploma. 


FLOBAL DESIGNS, BOUQUETS, ETC. 


Floral Desifrn* 

First premium. Thos. Franks, Champaign.$15 00 

Second premium, James Cole, Peoria.. 10 OO 

Design of Dahlias* 

Premium. E. Wyman & Co.. Bockford.. 6 OO 

Floral Wreath* 

Premium, James Cole. Peoria. 6 OO 


Design of Cut Flowers. 
Premium, £. Wyman 


& Co., Bookford.. 


. 5 00 

Pair of Flat Haud-Bouquets: 

Premium, Thos. Franks. Champaign. 5 OO 

Pair of Bound Hand-Bouquets: 

Premium. James Cole, Peoria.. .^. 6 OO 

Basket of Cut Flowers* 

Premium, Thos. Franks, Champaign. 5 00 

Basket of Winter Flowers; 

Premium, Hiram Sibley & Go., Chicago. 5 OO 

Pair of Bouquets of Grasses: 

Premium, Thos. Franks, Champaign. 5 00 

Bouquet of Winter Flowers. 

Premium, Thos. Franks. Champaign. 5 00 

Pair of Bridal Bouquets: 

Premium. James Cole, Peoria. 5 00 

Harp or Lyre: 

Premium. James Cole, Peoria. 5 00 

Cross: . 

Premium. Thos. Franks. Champaign. 6 00 

Crown: 

Premium. £. Wyman & Co.. Bookford. 5 00 


Display of Florist's Bequisites: 
Premium, Hiram Hibley & I 


Co., Chicago.Silver medal and $20 00 

Avoarding Committee,--J, T. McConnell, Jacksonville; G. 1C. Wherritt, Mt. Carroll; B. 
F. Fuller. Washington. 
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Lot 97 —flowgbb and plants. 


BY AMATEUUS. 


I No profeBBioniil FloriBt allowed to compete.) 

Collf^ction of Green-houBe, Hot-honne and Beddinflr PlantB, in Pots: 

First premium, M^s Corn Van Epps, Peoria. 

Keeond premium Jacob H Birreoommer, Freeport. 

Collection of Cactus and Aloes: 

First premium, Albert Bausher, Freeport. 

Collection of Oeraniumo*. 

First premium. Jacob H. Birreoommer, Freeport. 


$12 00 
8 00 

3 00 
8 00 


Pair of Hnnffinf? Baskets of Plants: 

First premium. Miss C* ra Van Epps, Peoria 


Wardian case, filled with plantB: 

Premium, Albert Bauscher, Peoria. 


8 00 
4 00 


Awarding M. Wherritt, Mt. Carroll; Mrs. Wm. Parlin, Canton; B.F, Ful¬ 
ler, Washineton. ' 


Lot 98—cut flowers. 


1 No professional Florist allowed to coiupete. I 


Collection of Cut Flowers- 

First premium, Mrs C. Hinsey. Pekin . 

Second premium. Miss Han null M. HoadinR, Peoria 


Collection of Aaters* 

Firnt premium. Miss Hannah M. Heading, Peoria, 
Second premium, Mrs. C, Hinsoy, Pokin. 


Collection of Balsams: 

Premium, Mrs. C. Hinsey, Pekin 


Collect on ol Dahlias, named—io varieties- 

First premium, Jacob H Birrecommer, Freeport.... 
Second premium, Mrs. C. Hinsey, Pekin. 

Collection of Dahlias, Bouquet or Pompone: 

First premium. Mis. C. Hinsey Pekin.. 

Second premium, Jacob H. Birrecommer, Freeport. 


Collection of Bverlas^inffs: 

Firet premium. Mrs. Hinsey Pokin.. 

Second picmium. Miss Maud Hinsey, Pekin.. 


Collection of Pinks^ „ 

First premium. Jacob H. Birrecommer, Freeport, 
Second i remlum, Mrs. C. Hinsoy, Pekin . 


Collection of Single Petunia**: 

First premium, Jacob H. Birrecommer, Freonort. 
Second premium, Hannah M. Heading;, Peoria.... 


CoPection of Double Petunias: 

First premium. Mrs. C Hinsey, Pekin. 


Collection of Pansies: , „ _ „ 

First premium. Jacob H. Birrecommer, Freeport. 

Second premium, Mrs. C. Hinsoy, Pokin.e. 


Collection of Phlox Drummondi- 

Fir-t premium, Jacob H Birrecommer, Freeport, 
Second premium, Hannah M. Heading, Peoria ... 


Collection of Verbenas: 

Fir*>t piemium, Jacob H. Birrecommer, Freeport. 
Second premium, Mis. C. Hinsey, Pekin. 


Double Zinnia: _ 

First premium, Jacob H. Birrecommer, Freeport .... 
Second premium. Miss Hannah M, Heading, Peoria.. 


5 00 
» 00 


200 


8 00 
2 00 


2 00 
1 00 


2 00 
1 00 


8 00 
2 00 


8 00 
2 00 


3 00 


2 00 
1 00 


8 00 
2 00 


200 
I 00 


2 00 
1 00 


FLOBAL DESIGNS, BOUQUETS, ETC. 


Floral Design: 

First premium. Miss Maud Hinsey, Pekin. 

- -,— - ^ Peck, Jaoksonyille. 


Second premium. Miss Florence J 


15 00 
10 00 
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Floral Dofliflrn of Dahllaa* 

Premium. Mrs. 0. Hlusey, Pekin. 

Floral Pyramid or Mound 

Premium. Mrs. C. Hinsoy, Pekin. 

Florai Wreath: 

Premium.MI rs Maud HiiiRey, Pekin. 

Floral Deftiffn of Cut FlowerH: 

Premium, Mrs. C. HioRoy, Pekin. 


Pair Flat Hand BonnuotR. 

Firflt premium, Mr** H. (>. Kinsman, Peoria.. 
Second premium, Mrs. M. C. iStevonB, Peoria. 

Pair tioiind Hand BoiKiuetH 

Firflt premium, Miws Maud Hlnsey, Pekin. 

Second premium, Mrs. C. Hinsoy. Pekin. 


Pair Graflfl BoiiuuotH. 

Firflt premium, Mirtfl Plopcn<*« Peck, Jaokflonville 
Second premium, MiflS Maud Hinfley. Pekin. 


$8 00 

3 00 

300 

3 00 

2 00 
1 00 

200 
1 00 

2 00 
1 00 


Basket of Cut Flowers: 

Firflt premium, Mlfls Maud Hinflev, Pekin. 

Second premium, MIra Hannah M. Heading, Pekin 


Winter Basket of Flowerfl. Loaves and Mossofl. 

First premium. MIhh Floronoo Peck. Jacksonville 
Second premium. Mrs. C. Hlnsoy. Pekin. 

Pair of Winter BouqiuetH 

First premium, Mrs C. Hinsey. Pekin. 

Second premium, JMiflfl Maud Hinsey. Pekin. 


3 00 
2 00 

3 00 
2 00 


3 no 

i'OO 


Floral Heart 

Premium. Miss Maud Hinsey, Pekin . 


3 00 


Floral Dove: 

Premium. Miss Maud Hinsey, Pekin. 3 00 

Floral Star: 

Premium, Miss Maud Hinsey, Pekin. 3 oo 


Awarding Committee— Wm. Parlin, Canton; B. F. Fuller, Washington; G. M. Whor- 
ritt, Mt. Carroll. 


Section 2—Fruits, etc. 

Lot 99 —homb-gkown fruits. 


For Professional Fruit-Growers and Orchardists. 


'■Jollection of Fruits by a Hortioullural Society, grown within the territorial limits of 


the Society exhibiting: 

First premium. Horticultural Society. Warsaw.$60 00 

Second premium. Horticultural Society, Champaign. 26 00 


Jollection of Apples (Crabs excepted) 25 varieties: 

First premium. D. F. Emfry, Oorthoge, Mo. 25 00 

Second premium. A, C. Hammond, Warsaw . 16 00 

Collection of Apples for Southern Illinois, value for market purposes considered— 

15 varieties* 

First premium, O. H. Baker, Cobden. 16 00 

Second premium. John Cline, Jr., Watson.. . 10 00 

Collection of Apples for Central Illinois, value ior market purposes considered—16 
varieties: 

First premium. James T. Johnson, Warsaw. 16 00 

Second premium, A. C. Hammond, Warsaw. 10 00 


Oollootion of Apples for Northern Illinois, value for market purposes considered— 

15 varieties: 

First premium. 0. B. Galusha. Morris. 16 00 

Second premium, C. £. Maurland. Chicago. lo 00 

Oolleotion of Pears, product of Illinois—6 varieties: 

First premium. A. C. Hammond. Warsaw. 5 00 

Second premium. H. M. Dunlap, Champaign. 8 00 

Oolleotion of Autumn Pears, product of Illinois—6 varietieB. * 

First premium, A. C. Hammond, Warsaw. 5 00 

Second premium. U. M. Dunlap, Champaign. 8 00 
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Colleotion of Winter Peiirfl, product of IIlinois~8 varieties: 

First premium, H. M. Dunlap. Chamnoif^n. $r> 00 

Second premium. A. C. Hammond. Warsaw. 3 00 

Collection of Peaches, named~6 varieties: 

First premium. A. C. Hammond, Warsaw. 5 00 

Collection of Beedlini; Peaches. 

First premium. John Cline, Jr., Watson. 4 00 

Twelve Quinces: 

First premium. H. M. Dunlap. Champaifirn . 2 00 

Display of Grapes, correctly named: 

First premium, H M. Dunlap. Champaifirn. 10 00 

Early Grapes—8 bunches: 

First premium, H. M. Dunlap, Champaifirn. .4 00 

Three varieties of late crapes for table use—Slbunohes each* 

First premium, H. M. Dunlap. Champaifirn. 4 00 

Three varietios of Wine Granes—3 bnuclios each: 

First premium. H. M. Dunlap. Champaifirn ... 3 00 

Most attractive and artistically arranged Display of Fruits 

First premium. A. (I Hammond, Warsaw. 8 00 

Second premium, H. H. Dunlap. Champaiffii. . 5 00 


Awarding CVwmii^ee—Lloyd Shaw, Poorli; F. A. Bailer. Bloominfirton; B F. Fuller, 
WashinfiTton. 


Lot lOU —home-grown fruits, by amateur. 


Collection of Apples—10 varieties 

First premium. John U. Hmilh, Galesburfir. 8 00 

Second premium, Clureiioo M. Johnson, Warsaw. 6 00 

Collection of Apples—C varieties 

First promiuni. Clarence M. Johnson, Warsaw. 6 00 

Second premium, Miss Kate Baker. Cobden. 3 00 

Collection of Pears* 

First premium, Jonas Larosh, Pekin. 3 00 

Second premium, Jacob H. Birrecommer, Freeport. 2 00 

Collection of Poaches 

First premium, John O. Cline, Jr., Watson. 3 00 

Second premium. Mrs. E, Johnfeon, Peoria. 2 00 

Collection of Plums* 

First premium, John Bauseher, Freeports... . 3 00 

Early Grapes—4 bunches: 

First premium. J. V. N. Btondish, Galesburfir. 4 00 

Second premium. John Bausoher, Freeport. 2 00 


First premium, J. V. N. Standish Galesburfir. 4 00 

Second premium. Mrs L. Harrison, Peoria. 2 00 

Three varieties of Wine Grapes—3 bunches each: 

First premium. J. V. N. Standish, Galesburfir. 4 (H) 

Second premium, John Bausoher, Freeport.^. 2 00 


Eight varieties of Apples for Southern Illinois: 

First premium. Miss Kate Baker, Cobden . 6 00. 

Second premium, John 0. Cline jr.. Watson.*. 4 00 

Eight varieties of Apples for Central Illinois* 

First premium, E. L. Dunlap. Savoy. 6 00 


Second premium, Clarence M. Johnson. Warsaw..1!.*.. . 4 00 

Eight varieties of Apples for Northern Illinois: 

First premium, John Bausoher, Freeport.. G 00 

Display of Grapes: 

First preinium, J. Y. N. Standish. 6 00 


^ Awarding Commiffee.—Lloyd Shaw, Peoria; F. A. Bailer, Bloomington; B.F. Fuller, 
Washinfidon. 
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Lot 101—JELLIES, pbeseeves, pioeles, etc. 


six or more varieties of Fruit JellF—lncludlnfi: Apple, Plum, Quince, Orab-apple, 

Peach and Cherry* 

First premium. Mrs. J. F. Robinson, Atlanta... $6 00 

Second premium, Mrs. Ceiiie Keene. Atlanta. 4 00 

Six or more varieties of Small Fruit Jelly—including Currant, Grape, Blackberry. 
Raspberry. Strawberry and Gooseberry: 

Flrr t premium, Mrs. Cellie Keene, Atlanta... 6 00 

Second premium, Mrs. J. F. Robinson, Atlanta. 4 OO 

Display of Jellies (Samples not entered for other premiums): 

First premium. Mrs Cellie Keene. Atlanta. 12 00 

Second premium, Mrs. J. F. Robinson, Atlanta.. 8 oo 

Six or more varieties of Canned Fruit (inciudinff Apple. Plum. Quince, Crab-apple, 

Peach. Cherry and Tomato): 

First premium. Mrs. Cellie Keene. Atlanta. 6 00 

Second premium, Mrs. Wm. Horton, Weston. 4 00 

Six or more varieties of Canned Small Fruit (inoludinff Currant, Grape. Blackberry, 
Raspberry, Strawberry and Gooseberry): 

First premium, Mrs. Cellie Keene, Atlanta. 6 00 

Second premium, Mrs. J. F. Robinson, Atlanta.. 4 oo 

Display of Canned Fruits (Samples not entered for other premiums): ^ 

First premium, Mrs. Cellie Keene. Atlanta . 12 00 

Second premium. Mrs. J. F. Robinson, Atlanta.. 8 00 

Ten or more varieties of Preserved Fruits (including Crab-apple. Quince. Grape. 

Pear, Strawberry Cherry and Tomato). 

First premium. Mrs. Cellie Keene. Atlanta. 8 00 

Second premium. Mrs. J. F. Robinson. Atlanta. 5 00 

Six or more .varieties of Fruit Butter (includinsr Apple, Peach, Pear, Plum, Quince 
and Crab-apple). 

First premium. Mrs. J. F. Robinson, Atlanta. 6 0<r 

Second premium, Mrs. Cellie Keene, Atlanta. 4 00 

Six or more varieties of Fruit Jam (includinir Currant, Blackberry, Raspberry. 
Strawberry, Grape and Gooseberry): 

First premium, Mrs. Cellie Keene. Atlanta. 6 00 

Second premium, Mrs. J. F. Robinson, Atlanta. 4 00 

Ten or more varieties of Sour Pickles (includinir Cucumber, Cabbasre, Onion, Mixed 
Pickles. Plcalilli, Chow-Cho^ Gherkins, Peaches, Mangoes and Cherries): 

First premium, Mrs. Cellie Keene. Atlanta. 6 00 

Second premium, Mrs. John S. Kellar, Peoria. 4 00 

Five or more varieties of Sauces, Relishes, Catsups, etc. (includinff Tomato. Walnut 
and Cucumber Catsups. Cider Vinegar and Table Sauce): 

First premium, Mrs. Cellie Keene, Atlanta. 6 00 

Second premium. Mrs. J. F. Robinson, Atlanta. 4 00 

Display of Horticultural Implements, by manufacturer or dealer: 

Premium, Hiram Sibley & Co.Diploma and $20 00 


Awarding Committee.—UL tb, Franks, Champaign; F. £. Baker, Champaign; 0 W. 
Hoff, Wataga. 


CLASS I—FINE AND LIBERAL ARTS. 

JOHN P. BETNOLDS, Supei'intendent, 

Lot 102—fine abts. 

.Diploma 

...Silver Medal 
\ .Silver Medal 


Specimen of Sulpture: 

Premium, Triebel dt Son, Peoria. 

Collection of Statuary: 

Premium, Triebel & Son, Peoria.. 

Collection of Scnlpture: 


[lection of Scnlpture: 

Premium, Triebel Jk Son, Peoria., 
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OriginRl Oil Painting of an Illinois Landscape: 
First premium, Miss Mary Lewis, Sprlngfleid. 
Second premium, Newkirk Pay, Peona. 

Fancy Painting, in Oil: 

Premium, Miss Anna Ruth. Peoria. 

Animal Painting, in Oil: 

Premium, Newkirk & Pay, Peoria... 

Fruit Painting, in Oil: 

Premium, Miss Nettie A. Llnvlllo, Peoria. 

Five Oil Paintings: 

Premium, Miss Nettie A. Linvllle, Peoria. 

Flower Painting Jn Water Colors: 

Premium, A. Voigt, Pekin. 

Bird Painting, in Water Colors: 

Premium, Newkirk & Pay. Peoria. 

Portrait, in Pastile: 

Premium, Loqulst Bros., Peoria. 

Free-hand Portrait, In Crayon: 

Premium, 1. K. E. Burt. Peoria. .. 

Free-hand Crayon Drawing, other than Portrait: 
Premium, John M. Stout, Ripley. 

Solar-print Portrait, in Crayon: 

Premium, Thos. Mills, Poona. 

Plain Photograph. 

Premium, J. A* Van Drelzen, Peoria.. 

Photograph, in India Ink* 

Premium, Loquist Bros., Peoria. 


Photograph, in Water Colors: 

Premium, Chas. E. Smith, Peoria.. 


Copied Work, touched in India Ink* 
Premium, Mrs. L. Walkup, Rockford. 


Twelve Stereoscopic Views: 

Premium, Thos. Mills, Peoria.. . 

Oil-Colored Photograph: 

Premium. Loquist Bros., Peoria. 


Diploma and $80 00 
. 15 00 

.Silver Medal 

.Diploma 

.Diploma 

..Silver Medal 

.Diploma 

.Diploma 

.Silver Medal 

.Diploma 

.Silver Medal 

.Silver Medal 

.Silver Medal 

.Silver Medal 

.Silver Medal 

.Silver Medal 

.Diploma 

.Silver Medal 


Porcelain Painting and Gildi^: 
Premium, John M. Stout, Ripley. 


Painting on Silk: 

Premium, Mrs. Jeannette Miller. Peoria. 


Silver Medal 


Silver Medal 


Aicarding Commt/fce—Paul S.Lietz, Peoria; C.P.Smith, Jacksonville; H. Jacobs,Peoria. 


Lot lOB —htjbioal instbtjmrnts. 

TloHn: 

Premium. C. C. Randall, Elmwood. Silver Medal 

Bass and Tenor Drum * 

Premium. Adair Brown, Peoria. Diploma 

Reed Organ: _ 

Premium, Adair & Brown. Peoria.Diploma 


Premium, 


ni-gran 
. Adair 


& Brown, Peoria.Diploma 


Flute: 

Premium. Adair & Brown. Peoria. 

Clarionet and Guitar: 

Premium, Adair dr Brown, Peoria, 


.Diploma 


Silver Medal 


Boudoir Piano: 

Premium. Adair & Brown. Peoria.i.Silver Medal 

Afourdjna Oommiffcg—F. H. Aulley. Knoxville; Mrs. H, Powers, Galesburg: Miss Bell 
White, Farmington. 
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Lot 104— FBiNTiKo, enoratino, penmans h ip and decorative art de- 

BIONINO. 


Collection of 6 Steel Enffravines: 

Premium, Newkirk & Pay, Peoria.Diploma 

Beal EnfpraviDg: 

Premium, Newkirk & Pay, Peoria.Silver Medal* 

Pencil Drawincr: 

Premium, Mr®. T. S. Neal, Quincy.Diploma 

Exhibit Bufliness Penmanship by Com. College: 

Premium, J. Geo. Cross. Bloomington.Diploma 

Exhibit Ornamental Penmanship by Com. College: 

Premium, Business College, Jacksonville.Diploma 

Pen Drawing: 

Premium, Business College, Davenport, la...Diploma 

Pen Lettering: 

Premium. Business College, Jacksonville.Silver Medal 

Course in General Bookkeeping: 

Premium, A. S. Parish, Peoria.Diploma 

Course in Farm Bookkeeping: 

Premium, Business College, Jacksonville.Silver Medal 


Awarding SenecaTupper, Morris; J.E.Plllsbury, Peoria; Otis Baker, Morris. 


Lot 104J^—AROHITECTOBAIi AND MECHANICAL DRAWINOS—NO ENTRIES. 


Lot 105— wax, feather, hair work, etc. 


White Wax-Work : 

First premium. Mrs. T. S. Neal, Quincy. $2 0® 

Second premium, Mrs. T. L. O’Harra, Peoria. 1 00* 

Colored Wax-Work : 

First premium, M. A. Entwistle, Peoria. 2 00 

Second premium. Mrs. Josephine Street, Peoria. 1 00- 


Work in Hair • 

First premium, Mrs. Mary A. Stevens. Galesburg.. 

Second premium, Mrs. P. D. Stagg, Greensburg, Ind. 

Shell-Work • 

First premium. Mrs. J. F. Robinson, Atlanta. 

Fancy Worsted Bouquet or Wreath : 

First premium, Miss Bettie Bench. Mossville. 

Second premium. Miss I. Ulrich. Peoria. 

Bead->Work : 

First premium, Mrs. P. D. Stwg, Greensburg, Ind.... 
Second premium, Mrs. P. D. Stagg, Greensburg, Ind. 

Mosaic or Papier-Mache Work : 

First premium, Mrs. W. E. Shutt, Springfield. 

Second premium, Philip Romann, Peoria. 

Agricultural Wreath : 

First premium. Miss Maggie Moblo. Peoria. 


2 00 
1 00 * 


2 00 > 


2 00 
1 00 


2 flih 
1 OO 


200 
1 00 - 


200 


Oramental Work with Indelible Fluid ; 

First premium, Mrs. Norman Howe, Peoria. 2 00 

Second premium. Mrs. W. £. Shutt, Springflold. 1 OO 


Awarding Uommiffee.—Mrs. L. T. Marsters, Peoria; Miss Ollie ShoaiT, Peoria: Misa 
Alice J. iieading, Peoria. 
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CLA.SS K—TEXTILE FABRICS. 

£. H. BISHOP, Superintendent. 

Lot 106—fabbics, etc. 


Display of Pur Bobes : 

Premium, S. fi. Hartz & Co., Peoria.Diploma 

Awarding ComniUtee--'M.ibti Achsah Emerson, Toulon; Miss Belle Cllffe. Peoria; Miss A. 
M. Prout, Toulon. 


Lot 107 —household fabrics. 


Ton yards of Flannel: . 

First premium, Mrs. Wm. Horton, Weston. 

Second premium, Mrs. P. D. Stagff. Greensburff, Ind. 



... $4 00 
... 2 00 

Pair of Blankets : 

First premium, Mrs. P. D. Staffer, Greensbur^. Ind . 

Second premium. Mrs. P. D. Staeg, GreensburR, Ind. 



... 5 GO 
... 2 00 

Display of Yarns : 

First premium, Mrs. P. D. Stafrer, Greensburg, Ind . 

Second premium, Mrs. J. Nearing, Kenney. 


. 

... 3 00 
... 2 00 

Pair Ladies’ Stockings: 

First premium, Mrs. P D. Stagg. Greensburg, Ind. 

Second premium. Mrs. J. Nearing, Kenney. 



... 3 00 
... 2 00 

Pair of Men's Socks: 

First premium. Mrs. P. D. Stage. Greensburg, Ind. 

Second premium, Mrs. J. F. Robinson, Atlanta. 



... 3 GO 
... 2 00 

Pair of Gloves • 

First premium, Mrs. Wm. Horton, Weston. 


• ••••. •• 

... 3 00 

Pair of Mittens : 

First premium. Miss Bet tie Bench, Mossville. 

Second premium, Mrs. Wm. Stevenson, Little Indian. 



... 3 00 
... 2 00 

Coverlet * 

First premium. Mrs. P. D. Stagg, Greensburg, Ind.. 

Second premium. Mrs. J. Nearing, Kenney.. 



... ft 00 
... 300 

Ten yards of Jeans : 

First premium. Mrs. P. D. Stagg, Greensburg, Ind. 



.... 5 00 

Ten yards Linsey : 

First premium, Mrs. J. Nearing. Kenney. 

Second premium. Mrs. J. Nearing, Kenney.. 



... 4 00 

... 2 00 

Ten yards Carpet: 

First premium, Mrs. P. D. Stagg, Greensburg. Ind. 



.... 600 

Ten yards of Rag Carpet: 

First premium, Mrs. P. D. Bta^. Greensburg, Ind. 

Second premium, Mrs. A. E. Weamer, Havana. 



.... 6 00 

.... 8 00 

*Foot-Mat made of Wool: « 

First premium, Mrs. J. Nearing, Kenney. 

Second premium, Mrs. J. D. Soules, Peoria. 



... 8 00 

.... 200 

Carpet Warp, Spun by Exhibitor ; 

First premium, Mrs. J. F. Robinson, Atlanta. 

Second premium, Mrs. J. Nearing, Kenney. 



.... 2 00 

.... 1 00 

Parlor Rug, Raised Wool-work • ^ 

First premium. Mrs. J. Nearing, Kenney. 



.... 3 00 

Hearih-Rug. Wool : 

First premium. Miss Fannie Vaughan, Wheaton. 

Second pren^ium, Mrs. Julia M. Ballanoe, Peoria. 



.... 8 00 

.... 200 

He^h-Bug, Rags: , ^ ^ 

First premium. Mrs. J. D. Houles, Peoria. 

Second premium, Mrs. 0. Hinsey, Pekin. 



.... 800 

.... 2 00 
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Carriage Mat: 

First premium, MIbb Anna Miller, Quincy. $8 00 

8econd premium, Mrs. Wm. Horton, Weston... 2 00 

Awarding Committee— Bulfinfirton. Andalusia; Mrs. W. H. Fahnestock, Peoria; Mrs. 
John Leach, Jacksonville. 


Lot 108 —hand-sewino. 


Comprising Plain Garments. 


Coarse Shirt, unbleached: 

First premium. Mrs. H. G. Kinaman, Peoria. $8 00 

Second premium, Mrs. Wm. Horton, Weston. 2 00 

Pine Shirt, unwashed: 


First premium. Mrs. J. Nearina, Ksnnev. 8 < 

Second premium. V. B. Becrait, Jacksonville. 2 ( 


Plain Ninrht Dress: 

First premium, Mrs. P. D. Staffs. Greensburg, Ind. 8 00 

Second premium, Mrs. J. Nearmir. Kenney. 2 00 

Plain Chemise: * 

First premium. Y. B. Beoraft, Jacksonville. 8 00 

Second premium, Mrs. P. D. Stacff. Greensbnrff, Ind. 2 00 

Calico Dress: 

First premium. Mrs. T. S. Neal. Quincy. 3 00 

Second premium. Miss Anna Miller, Quincy. 2 00 


Pair of Pantaloons: 

First premium. Mrs. Wm. Horton, Weston. 3 00 

Vest* 

First premium, Mrs. Wm. Horton. Weston. 8 00 

Boy's Suit: 

First premium, Mrs. T. S. Neal. Quincy. 3 00 

Second premium. Mrs. J. F. Robinson, Atlanta. 2 (N) 

Darning; and Repaiiinff* 

First premium, Mrs. J. B. Gault. Knoxville. 300 

Second premium. Miss Maud ,Hinsey. Pekin. 2 00 

Kitchen Apron: 

First premium. Miss Maud Hinsey, Pekin. 2 00 

Second premium. Mrs. L, D. Robinson, Monmouth. 1 00 

Awarding Committee—TAr^. |£. C. Skeavinffton, Albion; Mrs. E. Landriffan, Albion, 
ICrs. J. K. Smith, Sandwich. 


Lot 109—ornamental needle-work, etc. 

Braiding: 

First premium, Mrs. J. Nearf^, Kenney. 

Second premium, Miss Maud Hinsey, Peicin. 

Braided Plllow-caso or Sham: 

First premium, Mrs. J. Nearing, Kenney. 

Second premium, Mrs. T. S. Neal, Quincy.. 

Hemstitching: 

First premium, Y. B. Becraft, Jacksonville. 

Second premium. Miss Anna Miller, Quincy. 

Silk Embroidery: 

First premium, Mrs. P. D. Btagg, Greensburg, Ind.. 

Second premium. Mrs. E. 0. Jones, Delavan.. 

Worsted Embroidery: 

First premium. Miss Carrie A. Wilmes, Chicago. 

Second premium. Mrs. J. B. Gault, Knoxville. 

Cotton Embroidery: 

First premium. Miss L. Allen, Decatur.A 

Second premium* Mrs. J. D. Houles, Peoria. 


$8 00 
200 


300 
2 00 


300 
2 00 


8 00 
200 


800 
2 00 


200 

100 
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Sllvflr Embroidery: 

Firnt preiDium. John k. Bueh, Peoria. 

Heoond premium. Mrs. W. E. Bhutt. Sprimrfleld. 

Gold Embroidery: 

First premium. John A. Bush, Peoria. 

Beoond premium, Mrs. W. E. Bhutt, Springfield. 


$.3 00 

2 00 


8 00 
2 00 


Linen Embroidery: 

First premium. Mrs. J. Nearing, Kenney. 

Second premium. Miss Maud Hinsey, Pekin. 


Kensington Embroidery: 

First premium. Miss Eva Connell. Jacksonville— 
Second premium. Mrs. D. D. Mendenhall. Elmwood 


Chair ('over. Back and Seat: 

First premium. Miss Anna Miller. Quincy_ 

Second premium, Mrs. £. 0. Jones. Delavan. 


Cover for Ottoman, or Foot-rest: 

First premium. Miss Anna Miller, Quincy. 

Second premium' Miss Fannie Vaughan, Wheaton 

Sofa Pillow- 

First premium, Mrs. J. Nearing. Kenney. 

Beoond premium, Mrs. J. Nearing. Kenney. 


Carriage Afghan: 

First prem um, Mrs. C. W. McLane, Jacksonville 
Second premium. Miss Alice M.sDodge, Peoria... 


Infant Afghan: 

First premium. Miss M O. Bestor. Peoria. 
Beoond premium. Mrs. T. S. Neil, Quincy.. 


Infant Robe: 

First premium. Miss C. Hinsey, Pekin. 

Second premium. Mrs. A. £. Weamer. Havana 


Toilet Set, Embroidered: 

First premium. Miss Anna Miller, Quincy. 

Second pn^mium. Miss Maud Hinsey. Pekin 


Set Toilet Mats, on Canvass: 

First premium, Mrs. P. D.Stagg. Groensburg, Ind. 
Second premium. Miss Eva Connell, Jacksonville 


Infant Skirt, Embroidered. 

First premium, Mrs. P. D. Stagg. Greensburg, Ind. 

Second premium, Miss Maud Hinsey. Pekin. 


Wor*»ted Tapestry Work. 

First premium, Mrs. J. Nearing, Kenney .. 
Second premium, Mrs. T. 8. Neal, Quincy 


Japanese Tidy* 

First premium. Mrs. J. Nearing, Kenney. 
Second premium, Mrs. C. Hinsey, Pekin.. 


Embroidered Silk Tidy: 

First premium, Mrs. J. B. Gault, Knoxville.. 
Second premium. Miss Maud Hinsey, Pekin 


Worsted Tapestry Picture: 

First premium. Mrs. Kate Howser, Peoria— 
Second premium, Mrs. Annie Hariis, Peoria. 


Stamping for Embroider: 

First premium, Mrs. P. D. Stagg. Greensburg, Ind. 
Second premium, Mrs. J. F. Robinson, Atlanta— 

Guipure Lace: 

First premium, Miss Maud Hinsey, Pekin. 

Second premium. Mrs. L. H. Chuney, Peoria.,. 


Embroidered Pillow Case or Sham: 

First premium. Mrs. 0. Hinsey. Pekin. 

Second Premium, Mrs. J. D. Soules, Peoria. 


Chenille Embroldery; 

Flrst premium, Mrs. P. D. Stagg, Greensburg. Ind_ 

Second premium. Mrs. P. D. Stagg, Greensburg, Ind. 

LambreQuin for Window: 

First premium. Miss Anna Miller, Quincy. 


H 00 
2 00 


8 00 
2 00 


4 00 
2 00 


4 00 
2 00 


4 00 
2 00 


8 00 
4 00 


4 00 
2 00 


4 00 
2 00 


t 00 


8 00 
2 00 


I 00 


3 00 
2 00 


2 00 
1 00 


8 00 
200 


4 00 
2 00 


2 00 
1 00 


200 
1 00 


S 00 
200 


8 00 
2 00 


8 00 
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Lambreauin for Mao tel: 

First premium, Mi<^8 Anna Miller. Quincy. $3 00 

Second premium, Mrs. T. H Neal, Quincy. 2 WV 


Lambrequin for Bracket: 

First premium, Miss Fannie Yauehan, Wheaton...... 

Second premium, Mrs. P. D. Stagff, Grecnsburff. Ind. 


Embroidered Plano Oover: 

First premium. Miss Alice M. Dodge. Peoria.. 


Embroidered Table Cover: 

First premium. Miss Mollie Charlton. Pekin. 
Second premium. Miss Anna Miller. Quincy. 


Table Scarf: 

First premium. Mrs. A. G. Stowell, Peoria.. 

Second premium. Miss Eva Connell, Jacksonville. 


Lap Robe: 

First premium. Mrs. C. Hlnsey. Pekin .. 

Second piomium. Mrs. P. D. Stagg, Greensburg. Ind. 


Fir‘'t premium. Miss Moll e Charlton, Pekin.. 

Second premium. Miss Maud Hinsey, Pekin.. 

Embroidery—Machine: 

First premium. Domestic Sewing Machine Co., Chicago 
Second premium, Mrs. P. D. Stagg. Greensburg, Ind_ 

Machine Tucking: 

First premium. Domestic Sewing Machine Co., Chicago 
Second premium, Mrs. J. Nearing, Kenney. 


Machine Braiding: 

First premium. Domestic Sewing Machine Co.. Chicago. 

Second premium. Mrs. J. F. Robinson. Atlanta. 


3 00 
2 00 


4 00 


.3 00 
2 00 


00 
2 OO 


00 
2 00 


8 00 
200 


8 00 
2 00 


2 0(» 
1 00 


2 00 
1 00 


Machine Quilting. 

First premium. Domestic Sewing Machine Co.. Chicago. 
Second|)remium, Mrs. P. D. Htogg. Greensburg, Ind.... 


2 00 
1 00 


Awarding CommtWcc.—Miss Belle Call, Peoria; Miss Sallle Bteckler, Peoria; Mrs. J. M. 
Tenery, Peoria. 


Lot 110—FANCY work. 


Honiton Lace: 

First premium, Mrs. C. Hinsey, Pekin. 

Second premium, Mrs. L. H. Cheney, Peoria. 

Applique Lace: 

First premium, Mrs. A. S. Landon, Wheaton. 

Second premium. Miss Maud Hinsey, Pekin. 

Point Lace: 

First premium, Mrs. L. H. Cheney. Peoria. 

Second premium. Miss Maud Hinsey, Pekin. 

Tffttnp Mat: 

First premium, Mrs. Wm. Horton, Weston.. 

Second premium. Miss Maud Hinsey, Pckin^. 

Watch Case: 

First premium. Mrs. P. D. Stagg, Greensburg, Ind. 

Second premium, Mrs. C. Hinsey, Pekin.. 

Sliimer Cose: 

Flr-)t premium. Miss M. 0. Bestor, Peoria. 

Second premium, Mrs. T. 8 . Neal, Quincy .. 

Card Receiver: „ . ^ . 

First premium, Mrs. T. B. Neal. Quincy. 

Second premium. Miss Anna Miller, Quincy. 

Needle Case* 

First premium, Miss Alice M. Dodge, Peoria.. 

Second premium. Miss M. 0 Bestor, Peoria. 

Comb Case: 

First premium. Miss Maud Hinsey. Pekin.. 

Second premium. Miss Carrie A. Wllmes. Chicago. 


$.3 (H> 
200 


.3 00 
200 


.3 00 
2 00 


2 00 
1 00 


2 00 
1 00 


200 
1 00 


2 00 
1 00 


2 00 
1 00 


200 

100 
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Tidy In Wool; 

First premium, Miss Anna Miller, Quincy. 

Second premium. Miss Fannie Yauffhan. Wheaton_ 

Tidy in Gotten: 

First premium. Miss Hannah M. Heading* Peoria_ 

Second premium, Mrs. P. D. Staffs. Groennhurfir, Ind. 

Fancy Tidy, any Material: 

First premium, Mrs. J. B. Gault. Knoxvillo. 

Second premium. Miss Maud Hinsey, Pekin. 


Crochet Work, in Worsted: 

First premium. Miss L. Alien.Decatur. 

Second premium. Miss L. Allen. Decatur. 

Crochet Work, in Cotton * 

First premium, Miss Fannie Yauflrhan, Wheaton. 
Second premium, Mrs. W. B. Woodward, Peoria.. 

Crochet Work, in Linen- 

First premium. Mrs. J. Nearing:, Fenney.. 

Second premium, Mrs. M. J. Campbell. Peoria.... 

Pair Silk Mittens, knit 

First premium Mrs. J. F. KoblnsoiL Atlanta. 

Second premium, Mrs. C. Hinsey. Pekin. 

NeUlnff: 

First 


_'ir8t premium. Mrs. Gellie Keene, Atlanta.. 
Second premium, Mrs. J. Nearing, Kenney. 


Toilet Cushion: 

First premium. Mias M. O. Bestor. Peoria. 

Second premium. Mrs. P D. Stagg. Greensburg, Ind . 

Work Basket: 

First premium. Mrs. C. Hinsey, Pekin. 

Second premium, Mrs. T. S. Neal, Quincy. 

Infant Basket* 

First premium. Mrs. C. Hinsey, Pekin. 

Scran Basket* 

First premium. Miss Maud Hinsey, Pekin. 


Second premium, Mrs. M. J. Campbell, Peoria. 


$3 00 
2 00 


.3 (Ml 
2 00 


3 00 
2 00 


2 W 
1 00 


2 00 
1 00 


2 00 
1 00 


3 00 
2 (H) 


2 00 
1 00 


2 00 
1 00 


2 00 
1 00 


00 


2 00 
1 00 


Wash Stand Set- 

First premium, Mrs J. Nearing. Kenney. 2 00 

Second premium. Miss Anna Miller, Qumoy. 1 00 

Whisk Broom Holder: 

First premium. Mrs. Wm. Horton. Weston. 2 00 

Second premium, Mrs. J. Nearing, Kenney. 1 oo 


Awarding Committee.—Mrs. John Buffliington. Andalusia; Miss Bell Gall, Peoria; Miss 
Sallie Steokler, Peoria. 


Lot 111—NEEDLE WORK, ETC. 
iBy Girl under 14 years of age.) 


Plain Sewing: 

First premium, Iva Robinson, Atlanta^.. .. 

Second premium, Nona Crisier, New Point, Ind.. 


. 1 00 

Fine Shirt, unwashed: ^ 

First premium, Elva Nearing, Kenney. 

Second premium, Lou Keene, Atlanta. 

.-. 

. 1 00 

Coarse Shirt, unbleached: . , , 

First premium, Lou Keene, Atlanta. 

Second premium, Elva Nearing, Kenney. 



Plain Chemise: 

First premium. Lou Keene, Atlanta...... 

Second premium, Iva Robinson. Atlanta. 



Hand-made Calico Dress: ^ 

First premium, Lou K^ne, Atlanta. 

Second premium, Lou Keene, Atlanta. 


. 2 00 

. im 
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Patch-work Quilt: 

Firrtt premium. Nona Grlsler New Point. Ind. 

Second premium, Nona Crisler, New Point. Ind. 

. $8 00 

. 100 

Barnioff and Bepairing: 

First premium, Nona Crieler. New Point, Ind. 

Second premium, Lou Keene. Atlanta. 

. 2 00 

Foot Mat, of rags: 

First premium, Katie Arosbury, Peoria. 

Second premium, Dora Teach, Quincy. 

. 8 00 

. 200 

Tidy, In wool: 

First l•remium, Elva Nearing, Kenney. 

Second premium, Iva Robinson, Atlanta. 

. 2 

. I 00 

Tidy, in cotton: 

First premium, Iva Robinson. Atlanta. 

Second premium. Dora Teach, Quincy. 

. 2 00 

. 1 00 

Darned Net: 

First premium. Dora Teach, Quincy. 

Second premium, Lou Keene. Atlanta. 

. 200 

. 1 00 

Tatting: 

First premium, Elva Nearing, Kenney. 

Second premium. Noiia Crisler, New Point, Ind. 

;. 

Crochet Work: 

First premium. Dora Teach, Quincy.. 

Second premium, Nona Crisler. New Point. Ind.. 

. 2 0 

. 1 00 

Card-board Work: 

First premium, Elva Nearing, Kenney.. 

Second premium, Lou Keene, Atlanta. 

. 1 00 

Laxnp Mat: 

First premium, Nona Crisler, New Point, lud. 

Second premium, Lou Keene, Atlanta.. 

. 2 (M) 

Comb Case: 

First premium, Lou Keene, Atlanta. 

. 2 IKt 

Second premium, Dora Yeuch, Quincy.. 


Needle Case- 

Second premium, Iva Robinson, Atlanta. 

. 1 00 

Air Castle: 

First premium, Lou Keene, Atlanta.. 

. 200 

Pair of Men's Sock<«: 

First premium., Non a Crisler. New Point, Ind.. 

Second premium, Lou Keene, Atlanta.... 

. 2 i»0 

. 1 00 

Pair Ladies Stockings: 

First premium, Elva Nearing, Kenney.. 

Second premium. Dora Teach, Quincy. 

. 2 00 

.. 1 00 

Pair Mittens: 

First premium, Elva Nearing, Kenney. 

Second premium, Nona Crisler, New Point, Ind. 

. 1 OO 

Scarf: 

First premium, Elva Nearing, Kenney. 

Second premium, Nona Crisler, New Point, Ind. 

. 200 

. 1 00 

Hearth Bug: 

First premium, Nona Crisler, New Point, Ind. 

. 200 


Awardina Acheah Emerson, Toulon; Miss A. M. Prout, Toulon; Misa 

Belle Oilffe, Peoria. 
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Lot 112—quilts and needle wobe. 


Patch-work Calico Quilt: , „ ^ ^ , 

First premium. Mrs. J. L. Fash, Peoria. 

Second premium, Mrs. P. D. StagF, Greensburg, Ind. 

. $4 00 

. 200 

Patch-work Silk Quilt: 

Firstpremium, Mrs E. A. Wallace, Monmouth. 

Second premium. Miss Anna Miller, Quincy. 

. 800 

. 4 OO 

White Quilt, Rolld on Muslin: 

First premium, Mrs. P. D. Stag*. Oreensburur, Ind.. 

Second premium, Mrs. J. Nearing. Kenney. 

. 4 00 

.. 2 00 

Worsted Quilt: 

First premium. Mrs P. D. Stagg, Greensburg, Ind . 

Second Premium. Mrs. A. S. Landon, Wheaton. 

. 4 00 

. 2 00 

Domestic Counterpane: 

First premium. Mrs. P. D. fltagg, Greensburg, Ind. 

Second premium, Mrs. H. G Kingman. Peoria . 

. 400 

. 2 00 

Crochet Counterpane: 

First premium, Mrs, J. Nearing. Kenney. 

Second premium, Miss Maud'Hinsey, Pekin. 

.. 4 00 

. 2 00 

Knit Counterpane: 

First premium. Mrs. R. J. Cline. Peoria . 

Second premium. Mrs. George Frederick, Peoria. 

. 4 00 

. 2 00 

Fine Night Dress: 

First premium. V. B. Becraft, Jacksonville . 

Second premium, Miss Alice M. Dodge. Peoria. 

. 3 00 

Fine Skirt: 

First premium, Mrs. P. D. Stagg Greensburg. Ind. 

Second premium, Mrs. A. 8. Landon, Wheaton. 


Fine Chemise: 

First premium, V. B. Becraft, Jacksonville. 

Second pi'emium, Mrs. J. Nearing. Kenney. 

.. 3 OO 


Awarding CommiUee-’^Ar^, E. LiiDdrifCun. Mblon: Mls». M. 0. Bestor, Peoria; Sirs. £. C» 
Skeavinffton, Albion; MrH. J. J. Hmith, Haudwich. 


CLASS L-NATDRAL HISTOR);. 

JOHN P. REYNOLDS, SuperkutendenU 


Lot 118—taxidermy, mineralogy and conchology. 


Colleotion of MineralR and ForhII^’ 

Firat preEDium, W. H. ('bapman, Peoria. 

Second premium. John Wolf, Canton. 

Colleotion of lllinoia Birda and Mammals, species, stmwn by the Taxidermist: 

First premium, John 8. Barnhart, ('anton... 

Second premium, Amelia L. Halsey, Lafayette. 


$5e 00 
2U OO 


00 

iiooo 


Collection illustratlnir the Concholofry of Illinois, 100 species: 

First premium, John Wolf, Canton. 

Second premium, Henry 0. Shepley, Canton. 

Display of Mound Relics: 

Firstpremium, Wm. Marsters. Peoria.. 

Second premium, 0. Qove, Tdvoli. 


2i»00 
10 00 


50 00 
^00 


^jAwwding Commiffeo—R. A. Forbes, Normal; Fred. Brendel, Peoria; H.Liffhtner, Peoria: 
Mrs. W. H. Sexton, Monmouth. 
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Lot 114—entoholoot, etc. 


Collection of Insect*** 

First premium, Wm. Brwldock, Springflold.$iK) 00 

Second premium. Wm. Braddock, Springfield . 16 00 

Collection of Woods of Illinois, 76 varieties: 

First premium, Henry O. Sheplev, Canton. 20 00 

Second premium. C. Gove, Trivoli. 10 00 

Collection representing the Botnny of Illinois: 

First premium, Miss Helen Brendel. Peoria. 20 00 

Second premium. Miss Alice J. Heading. Peoria . 10 00 


• Awarding Committee— A.Forbes, Normal: Fred. Brendel. Peoria; H.Lightner,Peoria; 
Mrs. W. H. Sexton, Monmouth. 


CLASS M-SPEED. 


D. E. BEATY, Superintendent. 

Lot 115—speed binds. 


Running Racb—Stake $100. 


Age, 2 and under 3 years; half-mile heats; best two in three -5 entries: 

First premium. Thos. G. Prlckett, Springfield.. 

liobt Burns, by Barney Williams; dam, by Bill Alexander. 

Second premium, John Strauss, Peoria. 

Bay colt, Capitol ;8lre, Armus. 

Third premium. J. W. Benson. Danville.. 

Sorrel. Markman, Jr.; dam, Peggy Rogers. , 


$84 00 
42 00 
14 00 


Judges—Daniel Bates, Pittsfield; W Corbin, Quincy; J. E. MoFerran, Louisville. Ky. 


Tbotting StAULIONS’-'STAXB, $200. 

Open to all that have made a season in 1882-6 entries: 

First premium. Wash. Corbin. Quincy.$180 00 

Chesnut stallion. Corbin’s Bashaw, by Amboy; dam, Black Marla, by Banner 
Chief. 

Second premium, M. O'Conner, Galesburg. 90 00 

Black. Col E. T. Baker; sire. Hill’s Black Hawk; dam. Black Hawk mare. 

Third premium, A. M. Chapman, Jdtchfleld. 80 00 

Black stallion, Black Douglas. 


Tbotting Race—Stake $200. 


Age. two and under three years. Half mile heats, best two in three—4 entries: 

First premium, N. Buren, LaHaroe.$204 00 

Brown stallion. Wildmont. by Egmont; dam. Advance, by Administrator. 

Second premium, J. C. MoFerran & Son, Louisville, Ky. 68 00 

Brown Alley, Prefix, by Pancoast; dam, by Messenger Duroo. 

Third premium. Robt. Kirkpatrick, LaHarpe. 34 00 

Bay stallion, J. W. South, by Prlnoeps; dam, by Melbourne, Jr. 


Tbotting Rage—Stake $160. 


Age. four and under five year^ en Wes: ^ 

First premium, James McKean, Bradford..... 

Bay stallion. McGregor Chief, by Robert McGregor; dam. Lady Mac. 


Second premium, J, H. Stout, Carrollton..... 

Gray mare, Kitty Ellbum, by Kllbum Jim, Jr.; dam, by Honest John, 

Third premium, Oaton Stock Farm. Joliet... 

Bay mare, Line Blue, by Blue Bull; dam. Miss Davidson, by Pocahontas Boy. 


85 60 
28 60 
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Tbottxno Bags— Stake $150. 


Aice. three and nnder 4 years. MUe heats, best two In throe—4 entries: 

First premium, J. C. McFerron & Son. Louisville, Ey. 

Bay filly, A'gath, by Guyler; dam. by Harold. 


$120 00 


Second premium, W. G. Kinor. Carrollton.. 03 0(» 

Brown mare. Lady Leonard, by Peter Leona: d. 

Third premium, Geo. J. Castlo, Carlinville. 21 00 


Bay stallion, Mambrino Blok, by Mambiiho Time; dam, Scottish Maid, by 
Bonnie Scotland. 


Tbottino Race—Stake $150. 


Age. five and under six years—6 entries: 

First premium. John Fry, Chicago... 

Iron orray erelding, John F., by Beuc^ion. 

Second premium, N. Buren, LaHarpe. 

Chestnut mare, Lelia S., by Sweepstakes; dam, by Martin's Silverheel. 


Third premium, J. H. Stout. Carrollton. 

Bay stallion, P. T. fiarnum. by Thunderbolt; dam, by Capt. Walker. 


$135 00 
. 07 50 
. 22 50 


Running Race—Stake $150, 


Affo. three and under four years, mile heats, best two in three—4 entries: 

First premium, Wm. Brady, Peoria. 

Bay ffeldiuff. Little Joker, by Amadis; dam, Ella Hawkins. 


Second premium. Wm. Brady, Peoria . 

Bay fireldinff. Willie £.. by Amadis; dam. Lady Washington. 


Third premium. Thos. Young. Springfield. 

Bay horse. Yiron, by Yoltigeur: dam. by Bed Horse. 


.$120 00 
. 03 00 
. 21 00 


CLASS N—EDUCATION. 


EMORY COBB, Superintendent 


Lot 116 —obadbd school exhibit. 


First year work 

First premium. Second Blstrlct, Peoria.Biploma and $4 00 

Second premium, Lake View, No. I.;. 2 oo 

Second year work- 

First premium, Palmer School, Springfield.Biploma and 4 00 

Second premium, Second Bistriot, Peoria. 2 OO 

Third year work: 

First premium. Oakland.Biploma and 4 oo 

Second premium. Second Bistrict, Peoria. 2 00 


Fourth year work: 

First premium, Oakland.Blplom a and 4 00 

Second premium. Fourth Ward, Springfield.. 2 00 


Fifth year work: « 

First premium, Oakland.Biploma and 

Second premium. Second Bistrict, Peoria. 


4 00 
2 00 


Sixth year work: 

First premium. Lake Yiew, No. 2 
Second premium, Oakland. 


Biploma and 4 oo 
. 2 00 


Seventh year work: 

First premium. Lake Yiew, No. 2..Biploma and 

Second premium. Palmer School, Springfield... 


4 00 
2 00 


-Eighth year woik: 

First premium. Lake Yiew, No. 2 
Second premium, Oakland. 


Biploma and 


4 OO 
2 00 


A^mrding Committee-^, N. Hallock, Brimfleld; Frank Mathews. Pekin. 

—5 
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Lot 117 —sweepstakes, obaded sohool exhibit. 

Exhibit by one school. Ist erade to 8th, inclusive: 

First premium, Oakland .Diploma and $10 

Second premium. Lake View, No. 2. 5 (Hi 

Third premium, Palmer School, Sprln^eld. 2 50 

Set of three papers, one page each of writing, from as many pupils of the same 
school: 

First premium, Oakland...Diploma and 10 00 

Second premium Oak Park. 6 OO 

Third premium. East Side. Joliet. 2 50 

To the Superintendent of Schools of the town or city making the best exhibit of 
work entered for premiums in Lot 116, and premiums 1165 and 1167 In Lot 117: 

Premium, Ohas. I. Parker. Oakland.Diploma 

AttaiyUng N. Hallock, Brimfield; Frank Mathews, Pekin. 


Lot 118—oodntby schools. 

Spelling, older pupils: 

First premium. Dish No. 8. Medina Township, Peoria Co.Diploma and 

Second premium, Dist. No. 5. Frankfort Township, Will Oo. 

^**^FlSt*pS^fim,^DRt*'No. 6, Frankfort Township. Will Co.Diploma and 

Second premium. Dist No. 4, T. 1 N., 7 W.. Bt. Clair Co. 

Business Forms, older pupils: 

First premium, Dist. No. 8. Medina Township, Peoria Co.Diploma and 

Second premium, Dist No. 2, Crete Township. Will Co. 

Letters, younger pupils: 

First premium. Diet No. 4. T. 1 N , R 7 W , St Clair Co.Diploma and 

Second premium. Dist No. 5, Township 11. Union Co. 

Arithmetic, older pupils: 

First premium. Dist No. 3, Medina Township, Peoria Co .Diploma and 

Second premium, Dist No. 5. Frankfort Township, Will Co. 

Arithmetic, younger pupils: 

First premium, Dist No. 1, Bloom Township. Cook Co.Diploma and 

Second premium. Dist No. 8, Rosefleld Township, Peoria Co. 

Common Things, older pupils: 

Fiist premium, Dist 10, Barrington Township, Cook Co.Diploma and 

Second premium, Dist No. 3, Medina Township, Peoria Co . 

Common Things, younger pupils; 

First premium, Dist No. 4. Evanston Township.'Oook Oo.Diploma and 

Second premium, Dist No. 6, Winfield Township, DuPage Co. 

Geojmphy and History, older pupils: 

First premium. Dist No. 6. Frankfort Township, Will Co.Diploma and 

Second premium, Dist No. 8, Medina Township, Peoria Co. 

Geography, younger pupils: 

First premium. DistNo. 7, Akron Township, Peoria Co.Diploma and 

Second premium, Dist No. 5, Frankfort Township, Will Co. 

Language, older pupils: 

First premium. Dist No. 3, Medina Township, Peoria Co.Diploma and 

Second premium, Dist No. 5, Frankfort Township, Will Co. 

Language, younger pupils: 

First premium. Diet No. 10, Barrington Township, Cook Oo.Diploma and 

Second premium, Dist No. 8, Florence Township, Stephenson Co. 

Botany: 

First premium. Diet 4, T. 3 S., B. 6 W., St Clair Co.Diploma and 

Philology: 

First premium. Dist. 4, T. 3 S.. R. 6 W.. St Clair Co.Diploma and 

Second premium. Dist No. 1, New Lenox Township, Will Co. 

Natural Philosophy 

First premium, Diet No. 4, T. 8 S., B. 6 W<, St. Clair Oo.Diploma and 

Zoology: 

» First premium, Dist No. 4, T. 8 8., B. 6 W.. 81. Clair Oo.Diploma and 

AfOarding Oommittee^B, 0. Allensworth, Minier; Amelia L. HalseyVLaFayette; i 
Trainer, Decatur. 
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Lot 119— swebfstaxeb, countbt school e:chibit. 

Exhibit by one eohool of all the work for which premiums 1170-1181, inoluBiye. are 


o^red, under Lot 118. 

first premium, Dlst. No. 8, Medina Township. Peoria Co.Diploma and $10 00 

Second premium. Diet. No. 6. Frankfort Township. Will Co. 5 

Third premium, Dist No. 4. T. 2 B., R. 7 W., Bt Clwr Co. 2 

Set of three papers, one paae each, of writing, from as many pupils of one school: 

First premium. Dist! No. 8. Medina Town^ip, Peoria Co.Diploma and $10 

Second premiuim Dist No. 6. New Trier Township, Cook Co. 5 

Third premium, Dist No. 3, Calumet Township. Cook Co. 2 

To the County Superintendent of Schools of the county making the best exhibit of 
work entered for premiums in Lot 118, and premiums 1186 ancril87. In Lot 119; 

Premium. J. E. Pillsbury, Peoria.Diploma 


Awarding Conxm%ttee—B» C. Allensworth, Minier; Amelia L. Halsey, LaFayette; John 
Trainer, Decatur, 


Lot 120— high school exhibit. 


LAKGUi.OKS. 

Three papers in Latin, from pupils who have pursued the study not more than one 
school year, the work consisting of translation of two fables, with appropriate 
questions on Orthography. Etymology and Syntax: 

First premium. Lake vi**w.Diploma and $4 00 

Second premium, Hyde Park. 2 00 

Three papers in Latin, the work consisting of translation of about two manuscript 

S ages, from the first 1200 lines of yirgil s J^neid, with appropriate questions in 
l^mology. Syntax and Prosody, including the scansion of two lines: 

First premium. Lake View.Diploma and 4 00 

Second premium, Oakland. 2 00 

Three papers in Greek, the work consisting, principally, of questions in Etymology 
and Syntax, with translation of ten simple sentences. Greek intoEn^ish, from 
the first fifty lessons of White's First Lesson in Greek, the work from the first 
year pupils in Greek: 

First premium. Lake View.Diploma and 4 00 

Second premium, Eyanston. 2 oo 

Three papei*s in German, the work consisting of translation of about two manu¬ 
script; pages from Schiller's "Maid of OriettDS," Bind translation-from English to 
German of at least one-half manuscript pago, taken from the ninth, twelftn, thir¬ 
teenth. fourteenth or sixteenth lessons of Appleton’s Third Reader: 

First premium. Lake View.Diploma and 4 00 

Second premium, Hyde Park. 2 oo 


MATHEMATICS. 

Three papers, Elementair Algebra, including work through Quadratics: 

First premium. Lake View.Dlplomo^and 4 00 

Second premium. Lanark. 2 oo 

Three papers. Plane Geometry: 

First premium. Lake View.Diploma and 4 00 

Second premium, Moline.” 2 00 


.Diri...... .» 

Second premium, Evanston... 2 oo 

Three pMers. Astronomy: 

Second premium, Evanston.. 2 00 

papers. Natural Philosophy: , 

first premium. Lake View...Diploma and 4 00 

Second premium, Hyde Park. 2 oo 


ss 
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BVOLZRH LlTBBATUBa. 


Three papers in Enirlish Literature, aoooinoanied hy three essars, written dmfaff 
the year, germatn to tbe subject: 

First premium. Lake View.Diploma and 

Second premium. Byanstou.... 


BSSAY WBinxo. 

Three Essays, on miscellaneous subjects, prepared by pupils, in connection with 
regular work of the school: 

First premium. Lake View...Diploma and 

Second premium. Evanston. 


CIVIL OOVBBNMBKT. 


Three papers on Olvll aovemment; 

First premium. Danville. 

Second premium. Lanark. 


.Diploma and 



Awarding Committee—Ohas, E. Smith. Peoria; J. G. Loquist. Peoria: J. E. PUlaliniiy« 
Peoria. 


Lot 121—bwbepstakbs. 


To the High School whose papers, in six or more of the foregoing subjects, said 
subjects to be designated amen the papers are sent, received the highest gen* 
erai average mark: . 

First premium. Lake View.Diploma and 110 Oft 

Second premium. Oakland. I Oft 

To the High School whose papers, in ten of the above named studies, received 
the highest average mark: 

First premium, Lake View.Diploma and 10 ftft 


Five Drawings, from as many pupils of one school: * 

First premium, Forestville.Diploma and 10 ftft 

Second premium. Oakland.. ft tW 

Third premium. Edwards School, Springfield. S H. 

Book-keeping, from three pupils of one school: ^ 

First premium, Bloomington High School.Diploma and 10 fr 


Awarding Committee—Chtia. E. Smith, Peoria; J. G. Loquisi^, Peoria: J* E. Pillsbusy# 
Peoria. 















































































































MEETINGS DURING THE FAT STOCK SHOW. 


Eafobitiom Building, i 
Chicago November 10,1882—10 o’clock A. M. J 

Board met on call of the President. 

Present: President Scott, Vice-Presidents Reynolds, Moore, Dysart, 
Snoad, Vittum, Beaty, Gore and Landrigan. 

Motion of Mr. Vittum carried. 

That superintendents of the several departments proceed to make 
avrards at 9 o’clock A. M. to-morrow. 

Motion of Mr. Reynolds carried. 

That the values of articles of food named in the statements of 
parties competing in rings for cost of production, be not considered 
by the committee appointed to make such awards. 

Motion of Mr. Dysart carried. 

That committees, except in sweepstakes rings, consist ol one 
feeder and two butchers. 

Motion of Mr. Landrigan carried. 

That the superintendents of departments, with the President, be 
authorized to select committees for their respective classes from the 
judges appointed. 

On motion of Mr. Moore, 

The Board adjourned, subject to the call of the President. 


AFTEBNOON SESSION. 


Exposition BdiijDino, - ) 

Novembkb 16,1882—3 o’clock P. M. i 

Board met on call of the President. 

Present: President Scott, Vice-Presidents Reynolds, Moore, Gore, 
Ftfnk, Beaty and Vittum. 

The following judges were reported as present; 



:er.Elyria. Ohio .. 

Jtink .Bloomington, 111 

rt^bins.Iowa City. Iowa...., 

‘aw.Gray vf lie, 111. 

.PortHi 


-uron.Mioh . 
lin Grove. Ill. 


... Feeder 
..Feeder 
..Butcher 


_ feeder 
.Butcher 
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G. F. Frankliind.. 

A J. Roy. 

Abraham Wolf .. 
Tho dore Wllflon 
W II. Leonard .. 
John Bpinninf? .. 
A. A. Arnold . .. 
L. S. Raldwin. 


..Toronto. Can. .. . 
..Kankakee, III .. 
..Port Wavne. Tnd. 
..Whitehall. Ill .. 
..Evanavllle. Tnd .. 

. Bloorniniflon. Ill. 

GaleavillH. Wla .. 
..Whitehall, Ill... . 


Butcher 
.Butcher 
Butcher 
. Feeder 
.Butcher 
.Butcher 
..Feeder 
..Feeder 


The Board, in open meeting, examined eaeh butcher as to the 
number of years of practical experience had as a butcher in killing 
and cutting up on the block the various breeds of stock on exhibi¬ 
tion, i)rejudi(*es if any in favor of the variouH breeds of stock, either 
as a breeder or otherwise, and other essential matters likely to de¬ 
termine his ability to critically pass upon the respective merits of 
the several breeds of animals on exhibition. 

On motion of Mr. Beaty, 

The Board adjourned, subject to the call of the President. 


E?;porition Building, / ^ 
November 17, 1882—10 A. M. f 

Board met on call of President. 

Present: President Scott, Vice-Presidents Eeynolds, Moore, Dysart, 
David, Beaty, Funk and Gore. 

Motion of Mr. David carried, 

That committees be appointed to pass upon pure-bred cattle, 
sheep and swine. 

Committees were ajipointed as follows: 


SHORTHORN AND HEUEFORD CATTLE. 


R. Baker . .Elyria . 

W. Stcbbins.Iowa City. 

A. S. Trostle.Franklin Grovo. 


. .. .Ohio 

..Iowa 

...Illinois 


LONG, MIDDTiE, AND FINE WOOL SHEEP. 

G. F. Frankland . .Toronto.(\inada 

L. S. Baldwin.Whitehall.Illinois 

John Spinning.Bloomington .Illinois 


BERKSHIRE, POLAND CHINA, CHESTER WHITE, VICTORIA AND ESSE.X. 

W. W. Leonard.Evansville.Indiana 

Boone Kershaw.Gravville.Illinois 

A. J. Roy.Kankakee.Illinois 

Motion of Mr. Reynolds carried 

That the Secretary be instructed to have four thousand copies of 
the catalogue of the show printed. 

On motion of Mr. Gore, 

The Board adjourned, subject to the call of the President. 
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Exposition Buildino, November 18, 1882—10 A. M. 

Board met on call of the President. 

Present: President Scott, ex-President GillLam, Vice Presidents 
Moore, Bysart, Vitlum, David, Beaty, Funk, Voorbies, Washburn 
and Landrigan. 

Committees were then selected to make awards in class A, Cattle, 
C, Sheep, and D, Swine. 

Motion of Mr. Gillham carried. 

That a committee be appointed by the President, from the judges 
nominated from other States, to make awards on rings for cost of 
production. 

The President appointed as said committee, K. Baker, of Ohio; 
Abraham Wolf, of Indiana, and Ira Butterlield, of Michigan. 

Motion of Mr. Gillham carried, 

That the President appoint a committee of three members of the 
Board to prepare for the guidance of the committee ap])ointed to 
make awards in the rings for cost of production, a schedule of prices 
of articles of forage, grain, etc., entering into the statements of jiar- 
ties competing in the rings for premiums offered for cost of produc¬ 
tion. 

The President appointed as said committee, IVIessrs. Gillham, 
Beynolds and Bi‘aty. 

Motion of Mr. Funk carried, 

That the <*attle entered in the rings for the premiums offered for 
dressed carcass, be slaughtered on Tuesday, Ncu'ember 21, at 2 
o’clo(*k P. M. 

Motion of Mr. Yittum carried, 

That the President appoint a person to represent the Board in a 
suit of damages in the city of Peoria. 

The President appointed 1). W. Vittum as such ])erson. 

On motion of Mr. Voorhies, 

The Board adjourned, subject to the call of the President. 


E::rosiTioN Building, November 23, 1882—10 A. M. 

Board met on call of the President. 

Present: President Scott, Vice Presidents Emery, Beynolds, Moore, 
Dysart, Snoad, David, Beaty, Funk, Gore and Landrigan. 

Minutes of all the meetings held since the opening of the Show 
were read and adopted. " 

The following report, was adopted, on motion of Mr. Snoad: 

To Ihe State Hoard of A {jrivultnre 

Your committee, to whom was referred the matter of flxinff ii etapdard of priceb for 
the vartouH artleJeH of food named in tho statementa of applicants eompetini? in the rinffs 
for "cost of production,” bejf leave t<i report that they find a ffreat diversity of artiolee of 
food used by the feeders contestlnt; for the premiums oiTorod by the Boaid. 

There are not any two of tho feeders competiiiK for those premiums that have used 
the same articles of food, or pursued the same course of feediue. 

Tho committee have not named the market prices of firain, foroee, etc., named by the 
exhibitors In their statements, but have made a fair average for a term of three years, 
whhth will enable tho oommittoe appointed to determine the awards in the rings for cost 
of production, to pio^eed on an eauitnble basis. 



7*2 


Thf) value of ralf at birth, pastiiragre ooiisumed, and expense for care from year to 
yenr to be the same in each case. 


This method places each exhibitor on the same basis, and the amount of food con- 
sum(‘d, rather than the price, determines the cost of production. 

The committee recommend that prices bo fixed us follows on the articles of food en¬ 
tering into the cost of production, and named in the statements of applicants tor these 
pn* mill ms: 


Shelled corn, per KM) lbs. 

Corn ground. 

Corn on ear. 

Clover buy, 

Timothy hay. 

Clover & timothy* 

Oat chaff, r* 

Oilcake, 

Oil meiil. 

Bran, 

Peas, boiled. 

Oats frrouiid, 

'runups. 

New milk, “ gal 

Skim milk, “ _ 

Value of calf at birth. 

Expense for care up to l‘J months. 

Expeu'*!* for care from l‘J to 24 months. . 
Expense for care from 24 to JW months... 

Past lire for Hrst 12 months . 

Pasture from 12 to 24 months of age .... 
Pasture from 24 to 36 months ot age ... 


76 
86 
r>6 
27 
37 
40 
60 
$l 60 

1 33 
60 

1 00 
06 
10 
04 Si 
01 

5 (H) 

6 INI 

5 00 

6 (N) 

1 76 

2 46 

6 Bmt 


The estimute for pasturage is made on the supposition that the animals are on full' 
gram feed. 

The above schedule is made to cover the average of prices for the last three yours, 
and IS mainly based upon the prices stated by exhibitiTs in their applications for entry. 

Kespectfully submitted, 

T). B. GILLIIAM. 

1). E BEATY. 

JOHN V UEYNOLD8. 


Motion of Mr. Dysart carried, 

Tliat the live committeemen retained to award the i)rizes on 
dressed carcasses, be paid $3.00 each as compensation for extra 
time. 


Motion of Mr. EeynoJLds (*arried, 

That D. M. Moningcr, of (xalvin, Iowa, be requested to appear 
before the Board and give evidence concerning tlie age of a certain 
steer, entered in the ring for animals one and under two years. 

Mr. Moniuger appeared before the Board and made a satisfactory 
statement as to the date of birth of the steer in question. 

On motion of Mr. Gore, 

The Board adjourned, subject to the call of the President. 

JAMES R. SCOTT, President. 


S. D. Fishee, Secretary. 
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i\ THE 

EXPOSITION BUILDING, CHiCAGO, 
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Illinois State Board of Agriculture, 


For 


Premdent . 

7i>-/V siden! . 

Hf'cretary . 

Treasurtr . 

Assmtant Serretary 


... J.R. SCOTT. 

.. D. B. QILLUIM. 

... S.n FISHER. 

... JOHN W. BUNN .. .. 
... CHARLES F. HILLS 


(’hampaiffn^ 
.Upper Alton 
. Springfield 
..Springfield 
..Spnngflold 


VICE-PRESIDENTS. 


iRf 

2d 

.Sd 

4th 

fill! 

(»th 

7th 

8th 

9tti 

10th 


Dist.—Lewis Ellsworth ..Naperville 

“ HD Emery.Ciaeago 

“ JohnP.Reynolds... ('hieago 

“ George S. Haskell. Rockford 

“ J.L. Mooie.Polo 

“ Sami Dysart FranklinGro\e 

“ (yharles Snoad .J"liet 

“ Emory Cobb.Kankiikee 

“ D. W. Vitium, Jr.Canton 

“ E, B. David .Aledo 


nth Dist.—David E.Beaty... Jerseyvillc 

I2lh J. W. Judy .Tallula 

18th Will. M. Smith.Lexington 

14th \Vm. VoorhieH, Jr... VoorhioH 

15th E. H. BiHh(»p.EfRngh m 

Itdh B. Pullen.Centialia 

17lh David Gore .Carlinvillo 

18t)i J. M. Washburn Carterville 

19th Jfihn Landrigan .Albion 


SUPERINTENDENT GF DEPARTMENTS, ETC. 


Class A—Cattle . 

Class B—Horses . 

Class (’—Sheep . 

Class D—Swine. 

Class E~P()ultry . 

Class F—Meehanics. 

Marshal of the Bing . 

General Superintendent. 

Superintendent of Forage and Stalls . 
Superintendent of Press Department 


.Mr. Smith 

.Mr. David 

.Mr. Gore 

.Mr. Emery 

Messrs. Yoorhios and Pul Ion 

.Mr. Judy 

.Mr. Vltlum 

.Mr. Moore 

.Mr. Ellsworth 


COMMITTEES. 


Reception Committoo. 

Auditing Committee.. 

Committee of Arrangemenis.. 

Committee on Printing. 

Committee on Finance. 

Committee on Transportation. 

Committee on Fat Stock Show. 


Messrs. Scott, GiIlham, Reynolds, Ellsworth and Cobb 

.Messrs. Snoad. Dysart and Landrigan 

j Messrs. Scott, Glllham, Ellsworth, Beaty, Cobb, Dysart, 
I Smith.Pullen,Landrigan. Haskell,Vittum, and Moore 

.Messrs. Scott, Reynolds, Moore and Fisher 

.Messrs. Cobb, Vitium,Smith and Beaty 

..Messrs. Scott,Gillham,Cobb, Vittum.Smith and Fisher 
j Messrs. Scott, Gillham, Cobb, Smith, 
.I Vittum, Dysart and Moore. 















































EXHIBITERS 


OLAHS A-CATTLE. 


Tlip figures den«»te the entries of eaeh exhiblter.) 


8H()llTHOHNS-2f» hiuiii. 


(Jaiiada West Farm Sto<*U Association Hrantfoid, ("an 

<\*bb and Phillips, Kankakee. 

Croft, H. & Bro . Weiiniia. . 

Dodge, O. A Hon, New South Lyme, 0. 

0rant, David, Petersburg . . 

(lillelt. John D , Elkhart . . 

Groff, H A L, Elmira, (\*i . 

Prather, S. E., Springfield. 

Piekrell, Thomas Ar Smith, Hanlstown 

J*otts. ,t. H.. A Hon, Jaeksonvilh* . .. . 

Hhoiniati, J<ibn B , Chicago 


8,13 

.(i,7 

. 10 

3,4,8,9,00 

. 11 

. 15 

I 

. 14 

9 

. 2,12 

5,139.140 


Winslow, A. M., & Sons. Kankakee. lo 


HEKEFORD--7 head. 


Crane. A A., A Son, Oseo.. 

Cochrane, M. H . Compion, (Juebec 
Earl & Stuart, Lafayette, Ind . 
Fowler A Van Natta, Fowler, Ind .. 
Millei, T. L. Co. Beeehei. 


.19,21 

17 

18 
22 

’20,23 


GRADES OR CR()SSES-115 \wiid, 

Blanchard, C. L.. Moreuci, Mich. 74 

Burleigh, G 8., Mochancsville, Iowa . .^,25,142 

Crane. A A , & Hon. Oseo.70,71 

Culbertson, C. M., Chicago.;13,57.75,135,136 

Dodge. (;., & Hon, New South Lyme. Ohio. 84 

Poster, Thomas, Flint. Mich..^. .34..35 

Fowler A Van Natta, Fowler, Ind. 67,68,69 

nilloif n T?lbnu,.f t 36,:47.38.39,40,41.42,43.44.4,5.46,.'>8,59,60,61.77.78.79.80,86.87,88,99,100 

KtuiQU, jounu.. CilKnari 101 . 102 .10.3.lln. 117,118.119,120,121.127,128,129. 130,131.132.133,134,137 

Groff. H. A L. Elmira, Ca.26,52 

MtlW T T. rn 27,28,62,63.64,65,66.81,82.83.104.106 

Miller, 1. L., CO., Ueeclier.^ 107.108. 109, 122,123,124. 125,126 

Moninger, D. M:., Galvin, Iowa.. 30,31,32.53,54,66,66,76.85.94.95.96.97.98.110,111,112,118.114.116 

Norris. H., A Hons, Aurora.50,51 

Potts, J. H., A Son. Jacksonville. . 29.47,?2 

Sherman. John B.. Chicago.91,92,138 

Stone A Loake. Htoniiigton. 78 

Varner, Allen, Indianola.141 

Varnum. H. B., Marshalltown, Iowa. 93 

Welsh, George B, Tullula.48,49 
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CLASS B-HORSES. 


ENGUSH SHIEE-llhead. 


Truman, J. H., OhiooKO.... 


.148, IM, 146,146,147,148,149,160,161,1% I5:< 


CLASS C—SHEEP. 


OOTSWOLD-lShead. 


Brown. J. A., & Son. Decatur.164.165.166,162. l«8.168,171 

Hood. M. N., Guelph. Ca.2»2 

Newton, Mrs. Anna, rontiac. Mich./....168.164.234 

Willson, Frank. Jackson, Mich.157,166,173,174.176,177.233 


LEICESTER—head. 

Hood, M. F., Guelph. Ca. 169,16iMril.l6b.l«7.17*^ 

LINCOLNSHIBE-8 head. 

Newton. Mrs. Anna, Pontiac, Mich. ..169.172,175 

SOUTHDOWN-10 heud. 


Potts. J. H., & Son. Jacksonville. 178,179.180.184.186,186,188,1«1.190 

Willson, Frank, Jackson, Mich...193 


SHROPSHIBE-38 head. 


Morgan & Cotton, Rockford. 

Newton, Mrs. Anna. Pontiac, Mich. 
•Waddell, B., Marlon, Ohio. 


1 


..182.183,194.196.230 

( 181.187,191.192.291.235,236,237,238.239.210 
{ 241.242.243.244.246,246.247.248.249,250.251 
262, 2S. 264, 265, 266. 267, 258, 259. 260. 261 
.231 


Stone & Loake, Btonington. 


OXFORD-6 head. 


.196,197,198,199,200 


M£RlNO-6head. 


Peck, Em & Sojgu Geneva... 
Taylor Bros.. Waynesville 


.202.203,206.207 
.204.205 


GRADFiS OR CROSSES-22 head. 


Hood. M. N., Guelph. Oa.211,212.214.216.216,217.218.219.221.222,224,226,226.227,228.229 

Waddell, B., Marion, Ohio.20^209,210 

Willson, Frank, Jackson, Mich.213,220,223 
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CLASS D—SWINE. 


Taylor Bros., Waynesville 


BERKSHIBE-8 head. 


.252.263,264.266.266,267,268,842 


POLAND-OHINA-26 head. 


Countryman. J. A.. Boohelle..269,270.271,272.273.274.275.276,277.278,279,282,288,284,285,286.287 

288,282.298,294 

Davis, Henry, Dyer, Ind.289 

Taylor Bros., Waynesville.280,281,290.291 


ESSEX—14 head. 


Taylor Bros., Waynesville. , 

Willson, Prank, Jackson, Mich. 


.810,311,814.316.318,819,320.321 
.312,313,816,817,822,828 


CHESTER WHITE-O head. 


Brown. J. A. & Son, Decatur.295.299.303,807 

Taylor Bros., Waynesville.298.305.306.3^.343 


VICTORIA-7 head. 


Scheldt & Davis, Dyer, Ind 


.296.297.300,301,302.304.808 


JERSEY RED, OB DUROC-18 head. 


Bennett Thomas, Bossville. 

Miller, Phil D. & Sons. Panora, Iowa. 
Stoner, O W., La Place. 


. 327.328.329,333,384,385 

.337 

.338,339.340,341.344,345.346,347.348,349,360 


GRADES OB CBOSSES-7 head. 


Scheldt A Davis, Dyer. Ind. 
Taylor Bros., Wayne.«»vlUe... 


....324.325,382 

.326.330,331,336 
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AWARDING COMMITTEES. 


QUALIFICATION OF JUDGES. 

The State Board of Acrriculture, after usinfir all dilisenoe and care in the eelecUon of ‘ 
judflrea, thoroughly investigated in open meeting the qualificatione of each committee¬ 
man. as to the number of years of practical experience had as a butcher; in killing and 
cutting up on the block; the various breeds of stock on exhibition; the prejudices, if any^ 
of judges in favor of any of the various breeds of meat animals, either as a breeder or 
otherwise, were developed. All essential matters likely to determine the ability ot judges 
to critically and Impartially pass upon the merits of the animals on exhibition, duly con¬ 
sidered. 


CLASS A—CATTLE. 


Lot 1—SHORTHORN. 

Name. Residence. State. 

B. Baker.Elgin.Ohio 

W. S. Stebbins.Iowa City.Iowa 

A. S. Trostle.Franklin Grove.Illinois 


Lot 2—^Hereford. 


R. Baker.. 

A. S. Trostle... 
W. 8. Stebbins, 


.Elgin..Ohio 

Franklin Grove.lliiuoia 

.Iowa City.Iowa 


Lot 8—deyon. 

No entries. 

Lot 4—other pure beef breeds. 

No entries. 


Lot 6—grades or grosses. 

W. B. Leonard.Evansville.Indiana 

J. H. Butterfield.Port Huron.Illinois 

L. H. Baldwin.Whitehall.Illinois 

A. J. Roy.Kankakee.Illinois 

A. Wolf.Fort Wayne.Indiana 
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Lot 6—sweepstaebs binos. 


Nrae. 

B.F.Eunk..„. 

Theodore Wilson. 

J. Splnnioe. 

W. 8. Stebbins.... 
A. S. Trostle. 


Residenoe. 
..Bloominicton... 

.Dixon. 

.Bloominfrton... 

.Iowa City. 

.Franklin Grove. 


State. 

.Illlnoif^ 

Illinois 

.Illinois 

....Iowa 

.Illinois 


Lot 7—oband bwk1!pstakes. 

A. Wolf.Fort Wayne.Indiana 

W. R. Leonard.Evansville.Indiana 

G. Wrijrht.Table Grove.Illinois 

G. F. Frankland.Toronto.Canada 

Alee A. Arnold.GalObVillo.Wisconsin 


Lot 8—cab-loads. 

B. F. Funk.Bloomington.Illinois 

Theodore Wilson.Dixon .Illinois 

A. S. Trostle.*..Franklin Grove.Illinois 

W. 8. Stebbins.Iowa City.Iowa 

J. Spinning.Bloomington.Illinois 


Lot 9—^dressed carcass. 


W. It. Leonard 
J. Spinning.... 
A. S. Trostle .. 


.Evansville.Indiana 

.Bloomington.Illinois 

.Franklin Grove.Illinois 


Lot 10—DRESSED carcass—SWEEPSTAKES. 

W. R. Leonard.Evansville.Indiana 

J. Spinning.Bloomington.Illinois 

A. 8 . Trostle.Franklin Grove.Illinois 

J. G. Imboden.Deoatur.Illinois 

A* Wolf.Fort Wayne.Indiana 


CLASS C—SHEEP. 

Lot 16—^long woolb. 

G. F. Frankland.Toronto.Canada 

J. Spinning.Bloomington.Illinois 

L. S. Baldwin.Whitehan.Illinois 

Lot 11*—^MIDDLE WOOLS. 

J. ginning .Bloomington.Illinois 

G. F. Frankland.Toronto.».Ciinada 

L.S. Baldwin.Whitehall.Illinois 


Lot 17—fink wools. 

J. Spinning.Bloomingtdh.Illinois 

G. F. Frankland.Toronto.Canada 


Lot 18—GRADES ob crosses. 

J. Spinning.Bloomington. 

G. F. Frankland.Toronto. 


.Illinois 

.Canada 


Lot 19—sweepstakes. 

..Iowa city. 

^..Franklin ( 

Soone Kershaw...Grayville . 


W. 8 . Stebbins.......Iowa City. 

‘. 8. Trostle.Franklin Grove. 

,.Gra “ 


... Iowa 
.Illinois 
..Illinois 
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Lot 20— OBAND BWBEPSTAKEB. 


Name. Besidenoe. 

TFheodore Wilson.Dixon..tllinQis 

W, B. Leonard.Evansville.Indiana 

A. Wolf.Fort Wayne.Indiana 


Lot 22—oab loads. 

J. Spinnina.Bloomington.Illinois 

O. K Frankland .Toronto.Canada 


Lot 28 —^dressed carcass. 

No entries. 


CLASS D—SWINE. 


Lot 24 —Berkshire. 


A. J. Boy.Kankakee 

> K< ‘ 


_^ ......Illinois 

Boone Kershaw .Grayvllle.Illinois 

W. R. Leonard.Evansville .Indiana 


Lot 26 —i>oland china. 


A. J. Boy. 

W. Ji. Leonai'd.. 
Boone Kershaw 


.Kankakee . 
.Evunsvillo . 
Grayvillc .. 


....Illinois 
...Indiana 
_Illinois 


Lot 26— CHESTER white and victorias. 


A, J. Boy. 

W. B. Leonard. 
Boone Kershaw 


.Kankakee.Illinois 

.Evansville.Indiana 

.Grayvllle.Illinois 


Lot 27 —^esbbx. 


W. 8. Btebbins .. 

A. S. Trostle_ 

Boone Kershaw. 


,lowa City. 

.Franklin Grove 
.Grayvllle. 


.. .Iowa 
.Illinois 
.Illinois 


Lot 28— grades or orosbss. 

Bonne Kershaw .Grayville.Illinois 

A. 8. Trostle .Franklin Grove.Illinois 

W. 8. Stebbins.Iowa City.Iowa 


Lot 29 —sweepstakes. 


B. F. Funk.. 

J. Bpinninff.. 

Theodore Wilson. 


.Bloomington 
.Bloomlnffton 
.Dixon. 


.Illinois 

.Illinois 

.Illinois 


Lot 80— grand sweepstakes. 


B. F, Funk. 

X Bpinnincr.. 

Theodore Wilson. 


.Bloomington 
.BIoomlnKton 
.Dixon. 


.Illinois 

.Illinois 

.Illinois 
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Lot 32— fat baprows. 


Name. Rosidenoe. State. 

A. A. Arnold .Galeeville.Wlnoonsln 

Wright.Table Grove.Illinois 

O. Elliott.Harristown.Illinois 


Lot 88—dressed carcass. 


r 

A. 


B. Leonard. 



.Evansville. 

Bloomington... 
Franklin Grove 


Indiana 

.Illinois 

.Illinois 


CLASS E—POULTBY. 


Alonso Snider.Chicago.Illinois 

O. K. Barrere.Canton .Illinois 

J. B. Foot.Norwood Park.Illinois 

Buileigh Dunlap.Dunlap.Illinois 

James Dickson...Chicago.Illinois 

W. R. Bailey.Evanston.Illinois 


COMMITTEE ON MEASUREMENTS. 


CLASS A—CATTLE. 


A. F. Moore.Polo.... 

8. B. Gillham.Alton... 

W. C. ^ell.Canton. 


..Illinois 

..Illinois 

.Illinois 


CLASS D—SWINE. 


T. H. Glenn .Chicago. 

G. K. Barrere.Chicago. 


..Illinois 

.Illinois 
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BREEDING OF ANIMALS EXHIBITED. 


CLASS A—CATTLE. 

W. H. SMITH, Superintendent* 

Lot 1—SHORTHORNS—THOROUGHBRED. 


Steer or Spayed Heifer* 3 and under 4 years oZd—5 entries. 

1— Kingr of the West, exhibited by H. & I. Groff, Elmira, Oan ; bred by John L Hloks^ 

MItohell, Can.; dropped April 19, 1879; sire, Newton Brook (5758); dam. Lady Wilde 

(smu yoi.6. 

2— Dwiicht, exhibited by J. H. Potts & Son. Jacksonville: bred by N. D. GravepL Jackson¬ 

ville; dropped Apnl 25. 1879: sire, Master Airdrie, 27217: dam. Lulu, by Red Cloud, 
12717. 

8—Ohio 1st, bred and exhibited bv G. Dndfre & Son, South New Lym^O ; dropped April 
8,1879; sire. Royal Briton, 15398; dam. Lady Mary J(L (Voi. 18, A. H. B.) 

Ohio 2d. bred and exhibited by C. Dod^e & Bon, South New Lyme. O ; dropped April 
2,1879; sire. Royal Briton, 15398: dam, Martha 6th. (Yol. 12. A. H ii) 

5->0orporal, exhibited by John B Sherman. Ohioaito; bred by J. Hlcthmore, Uoohestor; 
dropped November 21.1879; sire, Canada Prince, 3241; dam, Crucue. Voi. 6. 


Steer or Spayed Heifer* 1 and under 2year»—^ entries* 

O—OassiuB 6th, exhibited by Cobb & Phillips, Kankakee: bred by Emory Cobb, Kanka¬ 
kee; dropped October 27.1881; sire, Acomb’s Duke. 2518b; dam, Constance of lUver- 
view. 

7~Ca8slu8 4th, exhibited by Cobb & Phillips. Kankakee; bred by Emory Cobb, Kanka¬ 
kee; dropped September 29, 1881; sire. Oxford Wild Eyes 2d, 33428; dam. Oonstanee 
of Rlvervfew 2d. 

8—Clarence Ki klevinflrton; bred and exhibited by Canaria West Farm Stock Association, 
Brantford. Can.; dropped February 8,1881; sire. 4th Duke of Clarence (33597); dum. 
Kirklevington Duches of Horton, imported. 


Cow, 3 years old or otcr—8 entries. 

9—Rosa Bell, exhibited by Plokrell, Thomas & Smith. FarriHiown; bred by E S. Bntlsr,. 
Ridffway, Ohio: dropped July 9,1878; sire. Patron of Hu'^bandry. 17910; dam. Blue¬ 
bell 14th. ^ 


10—Miami of Redwoori. exhibited by 8. Croft & Bro.. Wenona; bred by H. Croft. Wenona, 
^|)^ed Decei^ber 1, 1876; sire, 3d Duke of Randolph, 14070; dam, Miami 17th 


11-Lady Garfield, exhibited by David Grant, Petersburg; bred bv G B. Welsh. Tallula; 
dropped June 7, 1878; sire, Nflly's Cherub. 40047; dam. Lady Booth 2d. 


12—Acorn 6th, exhibited by J. H. Potts & Son, Jackeonvillp; bred by J. f. Davidson. Bal- 
B.am, Can.; dropped January 10, 1879; sire, Crown Prince of Athelstane 2d, 16685; 
dam. Imported Aoom 2cL 


18—Boya] Obarsoer 6th. exhibited by Canada West Farm Stock ARsoolatioiL Brantford, 
Call.; bred by W. W. L)]e. Bet umont Gianffe. £nff.; dropped Harch 29, 1877; sire, 
ThorndHie Grand Duke (37598); dana, Royal Kent Cnarmer. 


14—1 ]]y Dale 2d. bred and exhibited by S. E. Prather, Springfield; dropped April 23, 1876; 
Bire, Bruere'fi Booth, 4819; dam. Lily Dale. 


15—Beanty'B Maid, exhibited by John D. Giilett, Elkhart; bred by Joseph Bell &SonB, 
Atlanta; dropped Bay 31.1872; Mre, Red Sheridan, 10750; dam. Beauty. 

16—4th PrinoeRH of Thorndale. exhibited by A. M. WinRlow's Sons. Kankakee; bred by 
CliHB Woodeworth. Oeneeeo. N. Y.; diopped December 16,1877; sire, Earl of Sea> 
ham, 8077; dam, 2d PrincesB of Thorndale. 


Lot 2—hbbxfobds. 


Steer, or Spayed Eeifer 8 and under 4 t/aara—1 entry, 

17—Sir Richard, exhibited by M. H. Cochrane, Compton. Can.; bred by T. Fenn. Stone- 
brook House. Ludlow: dropped October 20,1879; Bire, Sir EomuluB, 5542; dam. Dam¬ 
sel 2d. by Stonebrook, 5026. 


Steer, or Spayed Heifer 2 and under 8 years—3 entries, 

18— Wabash, exhibited by Earl & Stuart. Lafayette, Ind.; bred by the executors of Thus. 

Frank. Cound Harbor Salop. Eng.; dropped December 8. 1879; sire. Verdant. 5104; 
dam. Happy Lass, by Hardy. 5087. 

19— Excelsior, 4720; exhibited by A. A. Crane & Son. Obco; bred by J. Merryman.Ooekeys- 

ville, Md.; dropped January 17,1880; sire, Illinois, 920; dam. Queen of Athens, 4719. 

20— Bertie, bred and exhibited by T. L. Miller Co., Beecher; dropped October 23,1880; sire, 

r eventy-six, 1098; dam, Bertha, 2743. 


Steer or Spayed Heifer 1 and under 2 ysors—1 entry. 


21—Mary land, 4721.^ exhibited^ b^ -A-A Crime Jk Son, Orco; br<‘d by,J. 


Cockeysville. Md.; dropped ! 
Athens. 4719. 


u. «... -wAMMv w wu. V. I...' w ... Merryman. 
eccmber 18, 1880; sire, Illinois, 920; dam. Queen ox 


Coio 8 years old or over—2 entries, 

22—Bright Spot, A. R.. 5684, exhibited by Fowler & VanNatta. Fowler, Ind.; bred by P 
Keene Pencralg Caerhon,Monmouth,Eng.; sire. Prime Minister,5510; dam.* 
6th. 5b35. 


23—Princess Alice Maud, 1(J29, exhibited by T. L, Miller Co.. Beecher; bred by J. 5' 
man, Cockeysville, Md.; dropped January 26,1872; sire. Sir Richard 2d, 970 
Giantess, 1030 


Lot 6—obadeb ob cbosbbb. 


Steer or Spayed Heifer 8 and under 4 years—24 entt ies, 

24—Broad Horns, grade Hereford, exhibited 
b> SiHiifoid Jones, Mechanicsyllle.Ia.; 
native cow. 


by G. S. Burleigh. Mechanicsville. la 
dropped June 15.1879; sire, Hereford 


25— Jones, grade Hereford, exhited by G. S. BurUigh, Mechanicsville, la.; bred b’ 

ford Jones, Mechanicsville, la.; dropped October 81, 1879; sire. Gold Dusi • 
gnide cow. ^ 

26— Canadian Champion, grade Shorthorn, bred and exhibited by H. & I. GrofT. 1 

Can ; dropped May 1879; bire. Ranger (6028); dam. Blossom, by Young Ab' 
(4512). 


-Damon, grade Hereford, exhibited by T. L. Miller Co., Beecher; bred by A. H. 
Winnebago City, Minn.; dropped Februai’y 28,1879; sire,Prince, 2806, A. H. R., 
native cow. 


28— Pythias, grade Hereford, exhibited hr T. L. Miller Co., Beecher; bred by A. H. ? 

innebago C ity, Minn.; dropped February 5,1879; sire. Prince, 2806, A. H. B. 

29— Thnd Stevens 2d. grade Shorthorn, exhibited by J. H. Potts Hi tjon, Jacksof 

b ed by T. W Hunt, Ashton; dropped April 28, 1879; sire. Laudable, 17493; di 
grade Shorthorn. 
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30— Lorlog. ffrade Shortborn, exhibited D. M. Monlnffer, Galvin. la.; bred bv J. W. 

Dobbm. State Center, la.; dropped January 10.1879; sire, Shorthorn; dam, % grade 
Shorthorn. 

31— Tom Brown, grade Shorthorn, bred and exhibited by D. AC. Moninger. Galvin. la.; 

dropped AuguHt 28, 1879; sire, London Duke loth; dam, 15'16 grade Shorthorn, 

32— Sherman, grade Shorthorn, bred and exhibited by D. M. Montnger, Galvin. la.; 

dropped July 16,1879; sire. London Dnke lOth, dam. grade Shorthorn. 

33— Spot Face, grade Hereford, exhibited by 0. M. Oulbertson. Chicago: bred by H. S. 

Kiine, Wauseon, 0.: dropped December 30, 1878; sire, Bldgeviile Boy. 1476; dam. 
common cow. 

34— Duke, grade Hereford, bred and exhibited by Thos. Foster, Flint. Mich,; dropped 

June 24,1879; sire. Lord Berwick, 1292; dam, M grade Devon. 

35— Diamond, grade Hereford, bred and exhibited by Thos. Foster, Flint, Mich.; dropped 

June 27, 1879; sire. Lord Berwick. 1292; dam, H grade Devon. 

36— Wild Indian, grade Shorthorn, bred and exhibted by John D. Gillett, Elkhart; dropped 

April 10,1879; sire. Shorthorn; dam. % grade Shorthorn. 

37— Comet, grade Shorthorn, bred and exhibited by John D. Gillett, Elkhart; dropped 

August 17.1879; sire, Shorthorn; dam. % grade Shortliorii. 

38— Clincher, grade Shorthorn, bred and exhibited by John D. Gillett. Elkhart; dropped 


39— Chance, grade Shorthorn, bred and oxhitblted by John D. Gillett. Elkhart; droppe<^ 

September 15.1879; sire. Shorthorn: dam, ’’n grade Shorthorn. 

40— Storm, grade Shorthorn, bred and exhibited by John D. Gillett, Elkhart; dropped 

May 15.1879: sire. Shorthorn; dam. grade Shorthorn. 

41— Garfield, grade Shorthorn, bred and exhibited by John D. Gillett, Elkhart; dropped 

Mav 15.1879; sire. Shorthorn; dam, grade Shorthorn. 

42— Arthur, grade Shorthorn, bred and exhibited by John D. Gillett. Elkhart; dropped 

May 16, 1879; sire Shorthorn; dam, h grade Shorthorn. 

43— John Sh*erman, grade Shorthorn, bred and exhibited bv John D. Gillett, Elkhart; 

dropped June 15.1879; sire. Shorthorn: dam, grade Shorthorn. 

44— Cash, grade Shorthorn, bred and exhibted by John D. Gillett, Elkhart; dropped Feb¬ 

ruary 15,1879; sire, Shorthorn; dam, grade Shorthorn. 

Chub, grade Shorthorn, bred and exhibited by John D. Gillett, Elkhart; dropped 
August 15.1879; sire, Shorthorn: dam, ’’a grade Shorthorn. 

•Is. Morris, grado Shorthorn, bred and exhibited byJohnD. Gillett, Elkhart; dropped 
September 1.1879; sire. Shorthorn: dam, % grade Shorthorn. 

or. grade Shorthorn, bred and exhibited by J. H. Potts & Son, Jacksonville; 
ropped November 15,1879; sire. Major Blohmond, 30253; dam, H grade Shorthorn. 


Steer or Spayed Heifer, 2 and under 3 years—19 entries: 


Blaine, grade Shorthorn, bred and exhibited by Geo, B. Welsh, Tallula; dropped 
:>nl 26,1^; sire, Maipr Taylor. 89816; dam, Sallie. 

dy. grade Shorthorn, bred and exhiblted'by Geo. B. Welsh. Tallula; dropped 
prll 18.1880; sire, grade Shorthorn; dam, grade Shorthorn. 

. grade Shorthorn, bred and exhibited by H. Norris Son. Aurora: dropped 
£aroh 18.1880; sire. Thoughtful, 1163; dam, id Shorthorn, ^ Devon, h Native. 

y. grade Shorthorn, bred and exhibited by H. Norris Sons. Aurora; dropped 
ebruary 24.1880; sire. Thoughtful, 1163; dam, H Shorthorn, M Native. 

ng Aberdeen, grade Shorthorn, bred and exhibited by H. & I. Groff, Elmira,Can.; 
copped May 27,1880; Bire, Young Aberdeen (4512), dam. Prinoess, by Young Aber- 
3en (4612). X 

inelUgrade Shorthorn, bred and exhibited by D. M. Moninger,Galvin.la.; dropped 
ebruary 7, 1880; sire, London Duke. 10; dam, % Shorthorn. 

SooM, grade Shorthorn, bred and exhibited by D. M. Moninger, Galvin. la.; 
ropped January 15,1880; sire, London Duke, lo; dam, h Shorthorn. 


nett, grade Shorthorn, bred and exhibited by D. M. Moninger. Galvin, la.; dropped 
fovember 80.1879: sire. London Duke. 10: dam. % Shorthorn. 
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5(V—Harry West, ffrade Shorthorn, bred and exhibited by D. M. Moninffer, Qalvin. la.; 
dropped September 90,1880; sire. London Duke, 10; dam, 15-16 ShorUiorn. 


57—Bonn Boy. ffrade Hereford, bred and exhibited by 0. M. Culbertson. Chioairo; dropped 
December 80,1580; sire, Freeport; dam. erode Shorthorn. 


58—Mammoth, grade Shorthorn, bred and exhibited by John D. Gillett, Elkhart; dropped 
July 10.1880: sire. Shorthorn: dam, % grade Shorthorn. 


59—Jesse, grade Shorthorn, bred and exhibited by John D. Oillett, Elkhart; dropped 
April 10,1880; sire. Shorthorn; dam, % grade Shorthorn. 


60— Baldwin, grade Shorthorn, bred and exhibited by John D. Gillett, Elkhart; dropped 

April 25.1880; sire. Shorthorn; dam, h grade Shorthorn. 

61— Tip Top, grade Shorthorn, bred and exhibited by John D. Gillett. Elkhart: dropped 

June 11,1880; sire. Shorthorn: dam, h grade Shorthorn. 


62—Conqueror II. grade Hereford, exhibited by T. L. Miller Co., Beecher; bred by Mr. 
Creea. North Bloomfield, 0.; dropped July 2, 1880; sire, Centennial, 1099; dam, 
common cow. 

69—Beeohor, grade Hereford, exhibited by T. L. Miller Co., Beecher; bred by Mr. Creea, 
North Bloomfield, O.: dropped March 24.1880; sire. Centennial. 1099: dam. common 
cow. 


64—Highland Lad. grade Hereford, exhibited by T. L. Miller Co.. Beecher; bred by Mr. 
Creea, North Bloomfield. O.; dropped March 18. 1880; sire. Centennial. 1099; dam. 
common cow. 

66—Wallace, grade Hereford, exhibited byT.L. Miller Co.. Beecher; bred bv Mr. ('reea. 
North Bloomfield, O.; dropped March 12.1880; sire, ('entennlal, 1099; dam, common 
cow. 

66—King William, grade Hereford, exhibited by T. L. Miller Co., Beecher: bred by Mr. 
Creea. North Bloomfield. O.; dropped March 20,1880; sire. Centennial. 1099; dam. 
common cow. 


Steer or Spayed Ueiferx 1 awd under 2 years^Xl eutnen, 

67— Benton’s Champion, grade Hereford, bred and exhibited bv Fowlor & VanNatta, 

Fowler, Ind.; dropped April 20. 1881; sire, Oxford; dam, OrMde Shorthorn. 

68— Squire, grade Hereford, bred and exhibited by Fowler Si VanNatta, Fowler, Ind.; 
**' dropped May 9,1H81; sire, Oxford; dam, conimrin cow. 

69— *Curly Jim—gi'Hde Hereford, bred and exhibited by Fowler & VanNatta, Fowler, Ind.; 

drop ed May 1,1881; sire, Oxford; dam, common cow. 

70— Ohio, grade Hereford, exhibited by A. A. Crane & Bon, Oseo; brodbyE. B. Mason. 

Painosville, O.: dropped February 1,1881; sire. Moses the Prophet (Volume 2); 
dam. h grade Hereford. 


71— Mason, grade Hereford, exhibited by A. A. Crane. & Son. Osoo; bred by E B. Mason, 

Palnesville. 0 : dropped Maioh 10, 1881' sire, Moses the Prophet (Volume 2): dam, 
grade Hereford. 

72— Red Major, grade Shorthorn, bred and exhibited by J H. Potts & Bon, Jacksonville; 

dropped November 30, 1880; sire. Major Bichrnond:iU259; dam. M Shorthorn. 


73— Experiment, grade Hereford, exhibited bv Stone & Loake, Stonlngton; brod by R. J, 

Stone, Stonington; dropped July 28,1881; sire, Bonnie Lad, Hereford: dam. Dolly, 
grade Shorthorn and Alderney. 

74— Drift, grade Shorthorn, brod and exhibited bv C. li. Blanchard, Morenci. Mich.; 

dropped March 5.1881; sire, Snowball, by Rosabella’s Duke 24670; dam. Grade Her¬ 
eford. by Paine 7092. 

75— White Back, grade Hereford, exhibited by C. M. i^iiibertson, Chicago: bred by — 

Peacock, Rockford; dropped November 25,1880; sire. Pedro; dam. hi Hereford 

76— Champion of Town, grade Shorthorn; bred and exhibited by D. M. Moningor, Qulvin 

la.; dropped November 3U. 1880; siro. London Duke 10; dam, h Shorthorn. 


77— T. Eastman, grade Shorthorc, bred and exhibited by JohnD. Giilqtt, Elkhart; dropped 

January 1881; sire, Shorthorn; dam. h grade Shorthorn. 

78— Walxel. grade Shorthorn, bred and exhibited by John D. Gillett. Elkhart; dropped 

August 18, 1881; sire. Shorthorn; dam, h grade Shorthorn. 

79.—J. Adams,grade Shorthorn, bred and exhibited by John D. Gillett. Elkhart: dropped 
May 15,1881; sire. Shorthorn; dam. U grade Shorthorn. 


80—Conover, grade Shorthorn, bred and exhibited by John D. Gillett, Elkhart; dropped 
June 10,1881; sire. Shorthorn; dam, % grade Shorthorn. 
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81— Blr Thomas, grade Hereford, exhibited by T. L. Miller Oo., Beecher; bred by E. 

Smith, Beecher: dropped December 1. 188D; sire, H grade Hereford; dam, 
common cow 

82— Bt. Paul, grade Hereford, exhibited by T. L. Miller Co , Beecher; bred by William 

Eason,Peotone; dropped May 15. IHiil: sire. Bt. Paul 2000; dam, Common cow. 

88—Eighty-One. grade Hereford, bred and exhibited by T. L.'Mlller Co., Beecher; dropped 
JuneO, 1881; sire. Beventy-Bix 1098; dam, common cow. 


CotP, 3 pears old or ore?'—3 entries* 

84-Ohio Belle, grade Shorthorn, exhibited byO. Dodge & Bon. South New Lyme, 0.; 
bred by B. Waddel, Marlon, 0.; dropped May 21,1878: sire. Shorthorn; dam. H 
Shorthorn. 

86—Nellie, grade Shorthorn, bred and exhibited bv D. M. Monlnger, Galvin, la.; dropped 
April 16, 1877; sire, London Duke 10; dam, ^ Shorthorn. 

86—Lady PeerlftRs, grade Shorthorn, bred and exhibited by John D. Gillett, Elkhart; 
dropped May 15,1878; sire. Shorthorn; dam, grade Shortnorn. 


Lot 7 —grand sweepstakes. 


Best steer* Spayed Heifer or Cow in the Show—27 entries 

87— McMullen, grade Shorthorn, bred and exhibited by John D. Gillett, Elkhart: droppelP 

June 15,1878; sire. Shorthorn: dam. H grade Shorthorn, 

88— Bed Dick, grade Shorthorn, bred and«oxhibitod by John D. Gillett. Elkhart; dropped 

Octobers, 1879; sire. Shorthorn; dam. H grade Shorthorn. 

89— Duke, grade Shorthorn, bred and exhibited by C. Dodge & Son South New Lyme O.; 

dropped January 7, 1878; sire, Five-Twenty 8140, dam. Lady Jane 5th. 

90— Dandy, grade Shorthorn, bred and exhibited by C. Dodge Ac Son. New South Ly me 

O.: dropped January 7,1878; sire, Five-Twenty 8140; dam, Lady Jane 5th. 

91— Bell Duke, Shorthorn, exhibited by John B. Sherman. Chicago; bred by J. Hul- 

hurt, Adair county, Iowa; dropped April 22,1878; sire. Shorthorn; dam, Shorthorn 

92— Jim Blaine, grade Shorthorn, exhibited by John B. Sherman, Chicago; bred by J. C. 

Ramsey, Onarga; dropped June 15,1878; sire, Shorthorn; dam, grade Shorthorn. 

93— King David, grade Shorthorn, bred and exhibited by H. B Vamum, Marshalltown, 

Iowa: dropped November 19,1870; sire. Shorthorn; dam, grade Shorthorn. 


Lot 8—OAa loads. 


Cattle* 3 and under 4 years—i entries. 


94— Dobbin, grade Shorthorn, exhibited by D. M. Moninger, Galvin, Iowa; bred bv J. W. 

Dobbiu. State Center, Iowa; dropped December 1878; sire, Shorthorn: dam. % 
Shorthorn. 

95— Barnes, grade Shorthorm bred and exhibited by D. M. Moninger, Galvin, Iowa: drop¬ 

ped May 20,1879; sire, London Duko 10; dam, % Shorthorn. 

96— Kimball, grade Shorthorn, exhibited by D. M. Moninger, Galvin. Iowa; bred by 

County Farm,;Lamoille, Iowa; droppod April 3(», 1879; sire, London Duke 10; dam, 
7 b Shorthorn. 

97— Wick, grade Shorthorn, exhibited by D. M. Moninger, Galvin, Iowa; bred by A. 

Wiekersham, Lamoille. Iowa; dropped June 30, 1879; sire. Shorthorn; dam. 94 
Shorthorn. 


98—Ward, grade Shorthorn, bred and exhibited by P. M. Moninger, Galvin, Iowa; dropped 
Deoomber 30,1878: sire. London Duke 10; dam. \ Shorthorn. 


99—Oakley, grade Shorthorn, bred and exhibited by John D. Gillett, Elkhart; dropped 
March 15,1879; sire. Shorthorn; dam, % grade Shorthorn. 


lOe—Captain Jack, grade Shorthorn, bred and exhibited by John D. Gillett. Elkhart; drop¬ 
ped July 25,1879; sire, Shorthorn; dam. S grade Shorthorn. 
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101— Blood, ffrade Shorthorn, bred and exhibited by Jobn D. Glllett. Elkhart; dropped 

July 14. 1879; sire. Shorthorn; dam, h ffrade Shorthorn. 

102— E. S. Wood, crrade Shorthorn, bred and exhibited by John D. Glllett. Elkhart; drop¬ 

ped February 26. 1879; sire. Shorthorn; dam. ''k (trade Shorthorn. 

102—Wild Bill, firrade Shorthorn, bred and exhibited by John B. Glllett. Elkhart; dropped 
June 15.1879; sire, Shorthorn; dam, % grade Shorthorn. 

104— Barnuro. grade Hereford, exhibited by T. L. ^filler Co.. Beecher; bred byj. Hutson, 

Moawequa; dropped May 15,1879; sire. Hereford; dam, common cow. 

105— Jumbo, grade Hereford, exhibited by T. L. Miller Oo., Beecher; bred by J. Hutson. 

Moawequa; dropped May 15.1879; sire, Hereford; dam. common cow. 

106— Abbey, grade Hereford, exhibited by T. L. Miller Oo., Beecher; bred by H. k N. 

Abbey, Elyria, Ohio; dropped May 16, 1879; sire. Hereford; dam, common cow. 

107— Prince, (trade Hereford, exhibited by T. h. Miller Co., Beecher; bred by A. H. Builis. 

Winnebago City, Michigan; dropped February 29, 1879; sire, Prince 2806; dam. 
common cow. 

106—Buck, grade Hereford, exhibited bvT. L. Miller Oo., Beecher; bred by A. H. Builis. 
Winnebago City, Michigan; .dropped February 2. 1879; sire. Prince 2806; darn, 
common cow. 

109—Bright, grade Hereford, exhibited by T. L. Miller Co., Beecher; bred by A. H. Builis, 
Winnebago City, Michigan; dropped February 12. 1879; sire. Prince 2806; dam, 
common cow. 


Cattle, 2 and under ;i pears—8 entries. 


110— Clarkson, arrade Shorthorn, bred and exhibited by D. M. Moninger, Galvin, Iowa; 

dropped February 27,1880; slro, London Duke 10; dam, ’a f^horthorn. 

111— Porter, grade Shorthorn, bred and exhibited by D. M. Moninger, Galvin, Iowa; drop¬ 

ped December 25.1879; sire, London Duke 10; dam, SiiOi-tUorn. 

112— ShaiTer, grade Shorthorn, bred and exhibited by D. M. Moninger, Galvin. Iowa; drop¬ 

ped February 1.1880; sire, London Duke 10; dam, h Shorthorn. 

113— Smith, grade Shorthorn, bred and exhibited by D. M. Moninger, Galvin. Iowa; drop¬ 

ped December 80.1879; sire, London Duke 10; dam, h Shorthorn, 

114— Champion, grade Shorthorn, bred and exhibited by D, M. Moninger, Galvin, Iowa, 

dropped December 7,1879: sire, London Duke 10; dam, Shorthorn. 

115— Enjght, grade Shorthorn, bred and exhibited by D. M. Moniger, Galvin, Iowa; dropped 

December 28.1879; sire, London Duke 10; dam. Tb Shorthorn. 


116— Blackstone. grade Shorthorn, bred and exhibited by John D. Gillett,Elkhart; dropped 

March 1,1880; site, Shorthorn; dam, grade Shorthorn. 

117— Bud, grade Shorthorn, bred and exhibited by John D. Gillett, Elkhart; dropped 

March 10, 1880; sire. Shorthorn; dam, % grade Shorthorn. 

116—Justin, grade Shorthorn, bred and exhibited by John D. Gillett. Elkhart; dropped 
April 15, 1880: sire, ShOrthorn; dam, h grade Shorthorn. 

119— Houston, grade Shorthorn, bred and exhibited by John D. Glllett, Elkhart; dropped 

May 1.1880; sire, Shorthorn; dam, ^ grade ShoiAhom. 

120— Dick, grade Sorthom, bred and exhibited by John D. Glllett, Elkhaii;: dropped May 2. 

1880; sire. Shorthorn; dam, % grade Shorthorn. 

121— Downhorn, (^rade Shorthorn, bred and exhibited by John D. Gilletl, Elkhart; dropped 

May 1. Iw; sire. Shorthorn; dam, h grade Shorthorn. 

122— Naj[mleon, grade Hereford, exhibited by T. L. Mil'er Co.. Beecher; bred by A. H. Builis, 

WinnebagoUity, Mich.; dropped January 15. 1880; sire. Prince 2806: dam, common 
cow. 


12R—Murat, (n'ade Hereford, exhibited by T. L. Miller Co., Beecher; bred by A. H. Builis, 
Winnebago City, Mich.; dropped January 16, 1880; sire. Prince 2696; dam, common 
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124—Noy. nrrade Hereford, exhibited by T. L. Miller Oo.; bred by A. H. Bullis. Winnebago 
Oity, Mich.; dropped January 17,1880; eire. Prince 2806; dam, common cow. 

12{r-Ohio Chief, grade Hereford, exhibited by T. L. Miller Co., Beecher; dropped March 16,. 
1880; sire, Hereford; dam. common cow. 

!ord. exhibited by T. L. Miller Co., Beecher; bred ^ Mr. Creea, 

. Ohio; dropped April 10, 1880; sire. Centennial lOM; dam, com¬ 
mon cow. 


126—Marion, grade Here! 
North Bloomfield 


Twelve Cattle 1 and under 2 peara—1 entry, « 

127— J. Wood, grade Shorthorn, bred and exhibited by John D. Gillett, Elkhart: dropped 

April 10,1881: sire. Shorthorn; dam. % grade Shorthorn. 

128— Doc. Wood, grade Shorthorn, bred and exhibited by John D. Gillett Elkhart; dropped 

May 20,1881; sire. Shorthorn; dam, % grade Shorthorn. 

129— Cherry, grade Shorthorn, bred and exhibited by John D. Gillett. Elkhart; dropped 

August 20.1881; sire. Shorthorn; dam. % grade Shorthorn. 

ISO-G. Adams, grade Shorthorn, bred and exhibited by John D. Gillett Elkhart; dropped 
May 16,1881; sire. Shorthorn; dam. % grade Shorthorn. 

181—Truman, grade Shorthorn, bred and exhibited by John D. Gillett, Elkhart; dropped! 
June 2,1881; sire. Shorthorn; dam, % grade Shorthorn. 

1.S2—Hoxie, grade Shorthorn, bred and exhibited by John D. Gillett, Elkhart; dropped 
June 16,1881; sire, Shorthorn; dam, % grade Shorthorn. 

138—Chub, grade Shorth(3Vn. bred and exhibited by John D. Gillett, Elkhart; dropped 
July 3,1881; sire. Shorthorn; dam, h grade Shorthorn. 

134—Waixel, Jr., grade Shorthorn, bred and exhibited by John D. Gillett Elkhart: dropped 
August 24,1881; sire. Shorthorn; dam, grade Shorthorn. 


Lot 9— deebbed carcabb. 


Steer or Spayed Heifer 3 and under 4 years—entries 

135—Solomon, grade Hereford, exhibited by C. M. Culbertson, Chioimo; bred by Wm. 
Rieharason, Wauseon, Ohio; dropped May 9.1879; sire, Ridgeville Boy 1476; dam, 
H grade Hereford. 


Steer oi Spayed Heifer 2 and under .3 years—% entries: 

136—Curly Coat grade Hereford, exhibited by 0. M. Culbertson, Chicago; bred by H. 8. 
Kline. Wauseon, Ohio; dropped Nov. 26,1889; sire. New Year's Day: dam, grade 
Hereford. 


steer or Spayed Heifer 1 and under 2 years—Z entries, 

137—The Deacon, grade Shorthorn, bred and exhibited by John D. Gillett. Elkhart; 
dropped March 10,1881; sire. Shorthorn; dam, h grade Shorthorn. 


Lot 11— heaviest fat stbeb. 


Seven entries: 


188—Tim, grade Shorthorn, exhibited by John B. Sherman, Chicago; bred by —. Griffith, 
Boone Co.; sire. Shorthorn; dam. ^ grade Shorthorn. 


139—Eddy Morris, Shorthorn: exhibited by John B. Sherman, Chic^o: bred by H. 0. Nel¬ 
son, Canton; dropped April 8, 1876; sire. The Cardinal; dam, Yenesse. 


140—Booth, Shorthorn, exhU^ited by John B. Sherman, Chicago: bred by Wm. Sandusky, 
Indianola; dropped February IS. 1877; sire. Baron Bo^ 34480; dam, Molly 8d. 


141—Snowdrift grade Shorthorn, exhibited 
Wright, Indianola; dropped March 
horn. 


by Allen Varner, Indianola; bred by Silas- 
16,1877; sire. Shorthorn; dam, grade Short- 


Lot 13 —cost op pboduotion. 


Steer or Spayed Heifer 1 and under 2 years--^ entries. 

142—Hattie, grade Hereford, bred and exhibited by G. S. Burleigh. Meohaniosville. Iowa; 
dropped September 4,1881; sire, 2d Duke of Manchester 1801; dam, grade Short¬ 
horn. 


CLASS B—HORSES, 

DAVID E. BEATY. Superintendent. 


Lot 14 —^hobsbs on exhibition. 


148—Atlas (2886), exhibited bv .T. H. Truman. Chicago; bred by George Morton, South Hil- 
gay, Downham, Norfolk, Eng.; foaled 1877; sire, Ajax (75); dam. Gipsy, by Major 

am. 

144—Huntingsdonshlre Duke, exhibited by J. H. Truman. Chicago; bred by John Long- 
land. Warboyn, iluntingsdon^hire. Eng.; foaled 1875; sire, Prince of the Isle (1806); 
dam. Lightsome, by Honest Tom (1098). 

146—Brown Prince, exhibited by J. H Truman, Ohit'ago; bred by E. Foreman, Thorney, 
Oambridgeshire, Eng.: fouled 1879; sire. Champion (450); dam. by Prince of the Isle 
(1806). 

146—Harlequin, exhibited by J. H. 1'ruman, Chicago; bred by James Staples. Roham.Gam- 
brhfgeshire. Eng.; loaled 1880; sire.Thumper (Taylor’s); dam. Snort, by Thumper 


147— Bouncer (25'<8), exhibited by J. H. Truman, Chicogo; bred by John Caton, Bamsey, 

Huntingdonshire, England.; fouled 1880; sire. Honest Tom 2d (1122); dam, Gipsoy, 
by Black Prince (\62i. 

148— Gipsy Girl, exhibited by J. H. Truman, Chicago; bred by Obailes OolUns, Oottenham. 

Cambridgeshire,Eng.; foaled 1879; sire. Leviathan (1824); dum,Cottenham Diamond, 
by King of the Fens (1287). 

149— Beauty, exhibited by J. H. Truman, Ohieago; bred by Henry Blake, Sutton, Ely.C'ara- 

bridgeshire. Eng.; foaled 1879; giro. Waxwork (2809); dam. Brown, by Major (1467). 

160— Brown’s Duchess 1st. exhibited by J H. Truman, Chicago; bred by George H.Fullard, 

Thomey, Isle of Ely, Cambridgeshire, Eng.; foaled 1879; sire. Iron Duke (11671; dam. 
Blossom 2d. by Major (1462). 

161— Brown Duchess 2d,exhiblted by J. H. Truman, Chicago; bred by George H. Fullard, 

Thorney, Isle of Ely, Cambridgeshire, Eng.; foaled 1880; sire, Iron Duke (1167); dam, 
Blossom 2d, by Major (1462). 

162— -Mrs. Langtry, exhibited by J. H. Truman. Chicago; bred by John Nix, Holwood 

House. Somersham, Huntingdonshire. Eng.; foaled 1880; sire, Acorn (20); dam. 
Beauty, by Solomon (2081). 

163— Sir Edward, exhibited by J H. Truman. Chicago; bred by Edward Pawlett, St. James. 

Deeping. Lincolnshire. Eng.; foaled 1881; sire, Samson 2d, (1988); dam. Sweep, by 
Le Bon (1306). 


CLASS C—SHEEP. 

E. B. DAVID, Superintendent. 

Lot 15 —long wools. 


Wether. 2 and under 3 years—% entries: 

164—Dlcj^CotswoId, bred and exhibited by J. A. Brown & Son, Decatur; dropped March 24, 
1880; sire. Grey Prince 3d; dam. Jane. 

166—Curly, ^tswold. bred and exhibited by J. A. Brown & Son, Decatur; dropped March 
26,1880; sire. Grey Prince 8d; dam. Daisy. 
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156~Lemc7. OotBwold, bred and exhibited by J. A. Brown & Son, Deoatur; dropped Haro 
30,1880; sire. Grey Prince 3d; dam. Pet. 

157~>Jerry, Cotewold, bred and exhibited by Frank Willson. Jackson, Mich.; dropped 
March 15.1880; sire, Gotswold; dam. Cots wold. 

168—Turpin, Gotswold, bred and exhibited bv Mrs. Anne Newton, Pontiac, Mich.; dropped 
March 10,1880; sire. Gotswold; dam, Gotswold. 

150—Thom. Nichols, Leicester. exhibit^>d by M. K. Hood. Guelph, Gan.; bred by Thom. 
Nichols. Plattsville, Gan.; dropped April 15,1880; sire. L> icester; dam. Leicester. 

160—Dave, Leicester, exhibited by M. N Hood, Guelph. Can.: bred by Thom. Nichols. 
Plattsville. Gan.; dropped April 17, 1880; sire. Leicester; dam, Leicester. 

16!—Blackfoot. Leicester, exhibited bv M. N. Hond. Guelph. Can ; bred by Thom. Nichols, 
Plattsville. Can.; dropped April 16,1880; sire, Leicester; dam. Leicester. 


Wether, 1 and under 2 years^^ entriea, 

162— Smut Face. Gotswold. bred and exhibited by J A. Brown & Son, Decatur; dropped 

March 18,1881; sire. Imported Captor; dam, Queen. 

163— Upstart, Gotswold. bred and exhibited by J. A. Brown & Son, Decatur; dropped March 

18,1881; sire, imported Captor:dam. Mary. 

104—Dandy, Cotswold. bred and exhibited bv Mrs. Anne Newton. Pontiac, Mich.; dropped 
December 1,1880; sire, Dudmaston; dam. Lune £we. 

165— Mock, Gotswold. bred and exhibited by Frank Willson. Jackson. Mich.; dropped Aphl 

8,1881; sire, Gotswold; dam, Cotswold. 

166— Marmion, Leicester, exhibited by M. N. Hood, Guelph, Can.; bred by William White- 

law. Guelph, Can.; dropped March 25. 1881; sire, Bo^anquit; dam. Imported Lei¬ 
cester. 

167— Robin Hood, Leicester, exhibited bv M N. Hood. Guelph, Can.; bred by John Thomp¬ 

son, Guelph, Can.; dropped April 20.1881; sire, Leicester: dam, Canadian Ewe. 


Wether, under 1 pear—3 entries, 

168— Smut Lamb, Cotswold. bred and e\hibited by J. A. Brown &. Son. Decatur; dropped 

March 22; 1881: sire, imported Captor; dam. Grey Face. 

169— Itoffer, Lincolnshire, bred and exhibited by Mrs. Anne Newton, Pontiac. Mich.; 

dropped March 24,1882; f>ire. Royal; dam, Lincoln. 

170— Jim Kelly, Leicester, exhibited by M. N. Hood. Guelph, Can.; bred by John Kelly, 

Shakespeare. Can.; dropped March 25.1882; sire, Leicester; dum, Leicester. 


Ewe, 2 and under 3 pears—4 entities 

171—Queen, Cotswold. bred and exhibited by J. A. Brown & Bon, Decatur; dropped March 
24,1880; sire, Grey Prince 8d; dam. Old Queen. 

173— Biir Mary. Linoolnshire, bred and exhibited by Mrs. Anne Newton. Pbntiao, Mich.; 

dropped March 2.1880; sire, Lincolnshire; dam, Lincolnshire. 

ITS—Maud S., Cotswold, exhibited by Frank Willson, Jackson. Mich.; bred bv E. Tombs, 
Brampton, Can.; dropped March 15, 1880; sire, Cotswold; dam, Cotswold. 

174— Molly. Cotswold. exhibited by Frank Willson, Jackson, Mich.: bred by E. Tombs. 

Brampton. Can.: dropped Miarch 15,1880; sire, Cotswold; dam, Cotswold. 


Ewe, 1 and under 2 pears—2 entries 

175— Bessie, Lincolnshire, bred and exhibited by Mrs. Anne Newton, Pontiac. Mich.; 

dropped March 23,1881; sire. Lincolnshire; dam, Lincolnshire. 

176— Jennie. Cotswold. exhibited by Frank Willson, Jackson. Mich.; bred by H. Borby, 

Guelph, Gan.: dropped March 20. 1881; sire, Cotswold; dam, Cotswold. 


Ewe, under 1 yeai'—l entry, 

177—Polly. Cotswold. bred and exhibited by Frank Willson, Jackson, Mich.; dropped April 
12,1882; sire, Gotswold; dam. Gotswold. 
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, Lot 16 —^hiddij: wools. 

Wether, 2 and under 3 years-^ti entries 

178— Tom, Southdown, exhlbltod by J. H, Potts & Son. Jaoksonvillo; br^d by J. Leaoh, 

Jaoksonyille; dropped A.pLil 1. sire. Southdown; dam. Liouthdown. 

179— Dick, Southdown, exhiblte * by J. H. Potts A Son, JacksonvillH; bred by J. H. Leach, 

Jacksonville; dropped April 1. IKSC; sire. Southdown; dam. Southdown. 

180— Harry, Southdown, exhibited by.T, H. Potts & Si>n, Jacksonville; bred by J. Leach, 

Jacksonville; dropped March 25,1880; sire. Southdown; dam, Southdown. 

181— Captor, Shropshlredown. bred and exhibited by Mrs. Anne Newton. Pontiac, Mich.; 

dropped March 1,1880; sire, Shropshlredown; dam, Shropshlredown. 

182— Monarch. Shropshlredown, bred and exhibited by Morfiran & Cotton, Bockford; 

dropped April .3.1880; sire, Shropshiredowu; dam, Shropshlredown. 

183— Milton. Shropshire, bred and exhibited bv MoriranJi; Cotton. Bockford; dropped April 

10,1880; sire, Shropshlredown; dam, Shropshlredown. 


Wether 1 and nnder2yeare—i entries, 

184— No. 21, Southdown, bred and exhibited by J. H. Potts &. Son, Jacksonville; dropped 

April 5,1881; sire. Lord Throckmorton; dam. No. 18. 

185— No. 28. Southdown, bred and exhibited bv J. H. Potts & Son, Jacksonville; dropped 

March 25.18S1; sire. Lord Throckmorton; dam, No. 4. 

186— No. 26. Southdown, bred and exhibited by J. H. Potts & Son, Jacksonville; dropped 

April 5,1881; sire. Lord Throckmorton: dam. No. 31. 

187— Tom, Shrop««hlredown, bred and exhibited bv Mrs. Anne Newton. Pontiac, Mich; 

dropped March 16, 1881; sire. Shropshlredown: dam. Shropshiredown. 


Wether under 1 yeai^A entries, 

188— No. ;i2. Southdown, bred and exhibited by J. H. Polt«* & Bon, Jacksonville; dropped 

March 19,1882; sire. Lord Throckmorton; dam, No. 32. 

189— No. 34. Southdown bred and exhibited by J. H. Potts & Son, Jacksonville; dropped 

March 15,1882; sire, Lord Throckmorton; dam. No. 5. 

190— No. 38, Southdown, bred and exhibited byj, II Potts & Son, Jacksonville; dropped 

March 10, 1882; sire, Lord Throckmorton; dam, No. 4. 

191— Lue, Shropshlredown, bred and exhibited by M?’h. Anno Newton, Pontiac, Mich; 

dropped April 3,1882; sire, James Scott: dam. Fanner. 


Ewe 2 under 3 years-A entries, 

192— Topsy, Shropsiilredown. bred and exhibited by Mrs. Anne Newton. Pontiac, Mich.; 

dropped March 4.188U; sire. Shropshtredown; dam, Fanner. 

193— Chubbv. Southdown, exhibited by Frank Willson. Jackson, Mich., bred by H. Sorby, 

Quelph, Can.; dropped iiprii 1,1886; sire, Houlhdowu; dam. Southdown. 

194— Georffle, bhropshiredown, bred and exhibited by MnrKan &('otton, Bockforch, dropped 

Aprils. 1880; sire, Shtopshiredown; dam, Shropshlredown. 

195— Bertie. Shropshlredown, bred and exhibited bv Mor^ran A Cotton, Bockford; dropped 

April T2,1880; sire, Shropshlredown; dam. Shropshiredown. 


Ewe 1 and under 2 years-^h^ntries, 

196—Miss WinohendoD, Oxford, exhibited by Stone & Loake, Stonlneton. bred by John 
Treadwell. Winohendon. Bog.; cropped March 1,1881; sire, Hobbs No. 6; dam. Ox¬ 
ford. 


197—Miss Kate. Oxford, exhibited by Stone h Loake, Stoninfidon, bred by John Treadwell. 
Winohendon. £n^.; dropped March 4,1881; sire. Royal Liverpdol; dam, Oxford. 

196—Bosetie. Oxford, exhibited by Stone and Loake, Stoninfirton, bred by John Treadwell, 
Winohendon, Eng.; dropped March 5.1881; sire. Oxford; dam, Oxford. 

199—Beatrice, Oxford, exhibited by Stone A; Loake. Stontngton, itred bv John Treadwell, 
Winohendon, Eng.; dropped March 6,1881; sire, Oxford: dam. Oxford. 

999—Neoklaoe, Oxford exhibited by Stone A Loake. Stonfngton, bred by John Treadwell, 
Winohendon, Eng., dropped March 8,1881; sire. Prince of Wales: dam, Oxford. 
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under I yeai^l entry. 

201—Nell. Sbropehlredown, bred and exhibited by Mrs. Anne Newton. Pontiac, Mich; 
dropped March 20,1^; sire, Oolumbue; dam. Bhropshiredown. 


Lot 17—Fira wools. 

JSwe 2 years old or 4 entities. 

202—Queen 104, Merino, bred and exhibited by E. Peck &, Sons, Geneva: dropped April 1, 
1876; sire, Kelley; dam. Old Queen. 

20S—Long Wool 102. Merino, bred and exhibited bv E. Peck & Sons, Geneva: dropped April 
1.1880; sire, Hibbard No. 102; dam. Perfection. 

204— Lady Clark. Merino, exhibited by Taylor Bros., Waynesville; bred by — Clark, Wau¬ 

kesha, Wls.; dropped April 13.187t: sire, Merino; dam. Merino. 

205— Jane, Merino, bred and exhibited by Taylor Bros., Waynesville; dropped April 12. 

1879: sire. Merino: dam. Merino. 


JCwe 1 and under 2 years—\ entry. 

206—Bess 147, Merino, bred and exhibired by E. Peck A. Sons, Geneva: dropped April 1, 
1881; sire, Paul No. 444: dam, Balls Ewe. » 


Kwe under 1 year—l entry. 

207—Daisy 208, Merino, bred and oxliibited by E. Peck & Sons, Geneva, dropped April 1. 
1882; sire. Bush No. 207: dam. No 25. 


Lot 18—gkadeb or crosses. 


Wether. 2 and under 3 paara—6 entries. 

208— Ben, grade Merino, bred and exhibited by B. Waddel, Marion, ().: dropped, January 

14.1880. Sire, grade Merino: dam, Cotswoid. 

209— Will, grade Merino, bred and exhibited bv B. Waddell, Marion, O.: dropped, January 

17.1880. Sire, grade Merino: dam. Merino. 

210— Fant, grade Merino, bred and exhibited by B. Waddell, Marion, 0.; dropped, January 

20,1880: sire, giade Merino; dam, Merino. 

211— Fred, grade Oxford, exhibited by M. N. Hood, Guelph, Can.: bred by John Murphy, 

Guelph, Can.; dropped. May 5.1880; sire, Oxford; dam, Cotswoid. 

212— Willie, grade Oxford, exhibited by M. N, Hood, Guelph, Can.; bred by John Murphy. 

Guelph. Can.; dropped May 5,1880; sire, Oxford; dam. Cotswoid and Leicester. 


Wether. 1 and under 2 years—4 entries, 

213— Abe, grade Cotswoid, bred and exhibited by Frank Willson, Jackson. Mich.; dropped 

April 1,1S81: sire, Cotswoid: dam. Southdown. 

214— Lord Boyle, prade Oxford, exhibited by M. N. Hood. Guelph. Can.; bred by Ontario 

Experimental Farm; dropped April 16,1881; sire, Brassy; dam, Canadian grade ewe. 

216—Professor, grade Shropshire, exhibited byM. N. Hood, Guelph. Can.; bred bv Ontario 
Experimental Farm: dropped March 29,1881; sire, Nocks, 1889; dam, Canadian 
grade ewe. 

216—Walsingham, grade Southdown, exhibited by M. N. Hood. Guelph. Can.; bred by On¬ 
tario Experimental Farm; dropped April 9,1881; sire, Walsingham; dam, Canadian 
grade ewe. 


Wether under 1 year—8 entries. 

217—Thom, grade Shropshire, exhibited by M,N. Hood. Guelph. Can.; bred by Henrv Wat¬ 
son. Guelph. Can.; dropped April 16, 1882; sire, Shropshire; dam, Cotswoid and 
Leicester. 


218—Dick, grade Shropshire, exhibited by M. N. Hood, Guelph. Can.; bred by Henry Wat¬ 
son, Guelph, Can.; dropped April 17, 1882; sire, Shropshire; dam, Cotswoid and 
Leicester. 
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219-Harry, arade Shropshire, exhibited by M. N. Hood« Guelph. Gan.; bred by Henry Wat¬ 
son, Guelph, Can.; dropped April 18. 1882; sire, Shropshire; dam Ootswold and 
Leloester. 


EwHt 2 and under 3 yeavs^ entries, 

239—Flora,irrade Gotswold, bred and exhibited by Frank Willson, Jackson, Mich.; dropped 
April 1,1880; sire. Gotswold, dam. Southdown. 

231—Kate, grrade Southdown, exhibited by M. N. Hood. Guelph. Gan.: bred by Thos. Lem¬ 
on. xorkvlUe. Gan.; dropped March 23,18:^; sire, Southdown; dam, Gotswold and 
Leicester. 

223—Belle, irrade Southdown, exhibited by M. N. Hood, Guelph, Gan.; bred by Thos. Lem¬ 
on. Yorkvllle, Can.; dropped March 22,1880; sire. Southdown; dam, Ootswold and 
Leicester. 


Ewe 1 and under % yearn—i entriee, 

223— Nannie, grrade Ootswold. bred and exhibited by Fr^ink Willson. Jackson, Mich.: 

dropped April 10.1881; sire. Gotswold; dam, Southdown. 

224— Lady Brown, grade Oxford, exhibited by M. N, Hood. Guelph. Gan.; bred by Ontario 

Experimental Farm; dropped April 10,188i; sire. Brassy: dnm. grade Oxford. 

225— Eugenie, grade Merino, exhibited by M. N. Hood. Guelph, Can.! bred by Geo. Hood, 

Guelph, Gan.: dropped April 15. 1881; sire. French Merino: dam, Gotswold and Lei¬ 
cester. 

226— Betsy, in*ade Oxford, exhibited by M. N. Hood. Guelph, Gan.; bred by Geo. Hood, 

Guelph, Gan.: dropped April 14.1881; sire, Oxford; dam, Ootswold and Leicester. 


Ewe under 1 year—8 entries. 


227—Nannie, grade Shropshire, exhibited by M. N. Hood, Guelph. Gan.; bred by Henry 
Watson, Guelph. Can.; dropped April 25.1882; sire. Shropshire; dam, Gotswold and 
Leicester. 

I 


228—Mi^ie, i^ade Shrogshire^ exhibited byJd.^N. Hood,. Guelph, Can.; bwd by Henry 


Watson, Guelph. 
Leicester. 


Dan.; dropped Apiil 12,1882; sire, Bhropsiiire; dam. Gotswold and 


229—May, grade Merino, exhibited by M,N. Hood. Guelph. Gan.: bredby Geo.Hood.Guelph 
Can.; dropped April U, 1882; sire. French Merino; dam, Gotswold and Leicester. 


Lot 20—(^aand sweepstakes. 

Best Wether or Ewetn the show—'2A entries, 

230— Model, Shropshiredown. bred and exhibited by Morgan & Cotton, Rockford; dropped 

March 80. 1879; sire, Shropshiredown; dam, Shropshiredown. 

231— Gteorge, Shropshiredown. bred and exhibited by B. Waddol, Marion, 0.; dropped 

January 22,1878; sire. Merino; dam, Shropshire, Perfection. 

282—Nellie Ackers, Ootswold, exhibited by M. N. Hood. Guelph, Can,; bred by — Ackers, 
England; dropped March 17.1879; sire, Gotswold; dam, Gotswold. 


Lot 21—^heaviest fat sheep— 7 entries. 

238—Maud S.. Gotswold, exhibited by Frank Willson. Jackson. Mich.: bred by E. Tombs 
Brampton, Gan.; dropped March 15, 1880; sire. Gotswold; dam, Gotswold. 

Lot 22 —oab loads. 

so Fat Wethers 1 2 and under 8 yeari^l entry, 

284— George. Gotswold. bred and exhibited by Mrs. Anne Newton, Pontiac, Mich.; dropped 

March % 1880; sire, Ootswold; dam, Gotswold. 

285— No. 1. Sfaropshiredown, bred and exhibited by Mrs. Anne Newton. Pontiac, Mich. 

dropped March 8.1880; sire, Shropshiredown; dam, Shropshiredown, 

296—Mo. 2, Shropshiredown, bred and exhibited by Mrs. Anne Newton, Pontioo, Mioh. 
dropped March 3,1880; sire, Shropshiredown; dam, Shropshiredown. 

287—No, 8, Shropshiredown, bred and exhibited by Mrs, Anne Newton, Pontiac, Mloh.; 
dropped Maroh 4.1880; sire, Shropshiredown; dam. Shropshiredown. 

28-No. 4, Shropshiredown. bred and exhibited by Mrs. Anne Newton, Pontiac, Mich, 
dropped Maroh 10, 1880; sire, Shropshiredown: dam, Shropshiredown. 
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239— No. 6, ShropBhiredowD. bred and exhibited by Mra. Anne Neyi^toD. Pontiac, Mich.; 

dropped March lu, 188U; Bire, Shrophblredown; dam, Hbrop^hiredown. 

240— No. 6 , Rbropehiredown. bred and ezhlbltfd bv Mre. Anne Newton. Pontiac. Mich.; 

dropped Mareb 10. IMSO; eii e, fibropeblredown; clam, hbropi-blredowii. 

241— No. 7, ShropRbiredown, bred and exhibited by Mre. Anne Newton, Pontiac, Mich.; 

dropped March lo, ihSO; Bire, Bhropi-hiredown: dam, Shiopahiredown. 

242— No. 8, Rbronehiredown. bred and exhibited by Mre. Anne Newton, Pontiac, Mich.; 

dropped March 11,1880; Bire. Bhrupshiredown; dam Bbrophhlredown. 

248—No.9, Bhropehiredown, bied and exhibited by Mrs. Anne Newton, Pontiac, Mich.; 
dropped March 11. 1880; f*lre. bhrop^hlt‘edowD: dam, Bhropahlredown. 

244— No. 10, Shroprihiredown. bred and exhibited by Mrs. Anne Newton, Pontiac, Mich.; 
dropped February lo, I8b0: Bire, bhropehiredowii; dam, Bhropshiredown. 

248—No. 11, ShropRbiredown, bred and exhibited by Mre. Anne Newton, Pontiac, Mich.; 
dropped February 13,1880; tire, tibropshlredo^n; daip, Bhropshii edown. 

246-No. 12, BhroPRhiredown, bred and exhibited by Mre. Anne Newton, Pontiac, Mich.; 
dropped Februaiy IS, 1880; siie, bhiophhlredown; dam, Bhropthiredown. 

W—No. 13. RbropRhiredown. bred and exhibited by Mre. Anne Newton. Pontiac. Mich.; 
dropped February 18.18M0; sire. Bbrop»hireaown; dam, ^hropBhlred»wn. 

248— No. 14, ShropRhiredown, bred and exhibited by Mrn Anne Newton. Pontiac, Mich.; 

dropped February 13,1880; sire, Bhropehlredown; dam, Bhropshiredowu. 

249— No. 16, BhropRhiredown. bred and exhibited by Mrs. Anne Newton. Pontiac, Mich.;* 

dropped February 16,1880; sire, ShropehireUuwn; dam, bhtopHhiredown. 

260—No. 16, ShropRhiredown. bred and exhibited by Are Anne Newton, Pontiac, Mich.; 
dropped February 16,1880; sire, Bhropnblredown; dam. BhropRhiredown. 

251—No. 17, Bhropflhlredown, bred and exhibited by Mrs. Anne Newton, Pontiac, Mich.; 
dropped February 10,1880; sire, Bbiopshiredown; dam. Bhropehii edown. 

262-No. 18, 8hropRhlredown, bred and exhibited by Mrs. Anne Newton, Pontiac, Mich.; 
dropped February lo, 1880; sire, Bhiophbiredown; dam, Bhropshiredown. 

268—No. 19, BhropRhiredown, bred and exhibited by Mre. Anno Newton, Pontiac, Mich.; 
dropped February 16,188o; nire, Shrophliiredown; dam. BhropHhlreduwn. 

264—No. 20. BhroPRhir down, bred and exhibited bv Mra. Anne Newton, Pontiac, Mich.; 
dropped Febiuary 16, 1880; sire, ShiopRbiredown: dam, Bbniphbiredown. 

266—No. 21. BhropRhiredown, bred and exhibited bv Mra. Anne Newton. Pontiac, Mich.; 
dropped February lo, 1880; sire, Bhrup'-bireduwn; dam. Bhropshiredowu. 

266—No. 22, ShropRhiredown, bred and exhibited bv Mrs. Anne Newton, Pontiac, Afich.; 
dropped Felluary 16,181*0; plrc, ShropRhiredown; dam, ShropRhiredown. 

257—No. 28, BhropRhiredown, bred and exhibited by Mra. Anne Newton, Poniiao, Mich.; 
dropped Febiuaiy 16,1880; sue,BbropHhlJi*do\iii; dnm, SbiopRhiredown. 

268— No. 24, BhropRhiredown, br d and exhibited bv Mra. Anne Newton, Pontiac. Mich.; 

dropped Febiuary 16 1880; sire. SbiuiiRhiredown; dam, ehropRhirt down. 

269— No 26, RhropRhiredown, bred and exhibited by Mre. Anne Newton, Pontiac, Mich ; 

droppeti February 20,18R0; sire, BiiropHliiiedown; dam, hhropRhiredown. 

260— No.26, Shropphirtdown.bred and exhibited by Mra Anne Newton, Pontiac, Mich.; 

dropped Febrimt y 20,1880; Rlre. ShropRhiredown; (am, Rhrophhired* wii. 

261— No. 27, ShropRhiredown, bred and exhibited by Mra. Anne Newton. Pontiac. Mich.; 

dropped February 20,1880; sire, Bhrop^hlredowll; dam, Bhiopahiredown. 
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CLASS D—SWINE. 


DAVID GOBE. Superintendent, 

Lot 24— bbbkshibes. 

Barrow 1 and under^ yeare—^ entries. 

URS—Bu’lv. brjRd and exhiblffid b<r rivlorBcos.. Wctynesville; farrowed April 5,1881; sirer 
Lord Badaor 1588; dam. Berkehire. 

fliS*-Lonl ItadDor, bred aad exhibited by Taylor Bros., Waynesville; farrowed May 10, 
1881; sire. Lord Badaord588; dam. Berkshire. 

264—Billy, bred and exhibited by Taylor Bos.. Waynesville; farrowed Julyl, 1881; sire, 
Berkshire; dam, Berkshire. 


Barrow under I year—l entry. 


265—Lake, exhibited by Taylor Bros., Waynesville; bred by C. Lake. Heyworth; farrowed 
December 20. 1881; sire, Berkshire, dam. Berkshire. 


8o%t) 1 and under 2 yrars—1 entry. 

26(r—Emma, bred and exhibited by Tavlor Bros.. Waynesville; farrowed August 1.1881; 
hire. Lord Badnor 8683; dam. Emma 7th. 


Sow under 1 year^2 entries, 

267— Emeline: bred and exhibited bv Taylor Bros.. Waynesville; farrowed December 7* 

1881; sire, Charlie Foster 2585; dam, Taylor's Beauty 7462. 

268— Jane, br^d and exhibited by Taylor Bros., Waynesville; farrowed December 7,1881; 

hire Charlie Foster 2685; dam. Taylor's Beauty 7462. 


Lot 25 —Poland china. 


Barrow I and under 2 ppors—13 entries. 

2eo-Bob. bred and exhibited by J. A. Countryman, Rochelle; farrowed March 28,1881; sire, 
Ma.:ic World Beater; dam, Poland China. 

270— roriiet, b^ed and exhibited by J A Countryman, Rochelle; farrowed March 28,1881; 

hire. Maaiv World Beater; dam, Poland China 

271— Sweeper bred and exhibited by J. A. Countryman, Rochelle; farrowed May 29, 1881; 

hire. Major; dam. Poland China. 

272— Dasher, bred a d exhibited by J. A. Countryman. Rochelle; farrowed May 29,1881; 

sue. Major; dam, i'oland China. 

273— Ned bred and exhi>dted by J. A. Countryman, Rochelle; farrowed July 30.1881; sire. 

Major; dam. Poland China. 

274— Her«(di«d bren and exhibited by J, A. Countryman, Rochelle; farrowed July 16, 1881; 

sire. Major; dam. Poland China. 

275— Tom, l>red and exhibited by J A Countryman, Rochelle; farrowed September 17, 

18aI: site. .Major; dam, Poland China. 

276— Hi>oker, i»red and exhibited by J A. <'ountryman, Booh«il6; farrowed September 17, 

1881 ; sire, Mdjor; dam, Poland China. 

277— Osonr Wilde, bred and exhibited by J A. Countryman. Rochelle; farrowed October 

23.1881; hire, Maj m*; dam, Poland China. 

278— Charter Oak. bred and exhibited by J A. Countryman, Rochelle; farrowed Novem- 

ber8.1881; hire, Majoi: dam. Poland Chinii. 


279—Jumbo, bred and exhibited byJ A. Countryman. Rochelle; farrowed March 28.1881; 
site. Maffio Wot Id i^eater: dam, P*dand China. 

289—Henry, exhibited by Taylor B<*(>m.. Waviiesyille; bred by J. H. Gambrel, Atlanta; far¬ 
rowed May 22.1881; sLe. Poland; dam. Poland. 


281—William, exhibited by TavUir Bros., Waynesville: bred by J. H. Gambrel, Atlanta; 
farrowed May 10,1881; sire, Poland; dam, Poland. 
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Barrov under 1 year—2 entries. 

282— Boyal Duke, bred and exhibited by J. A. Conntiyman. Rochelle; tarrowed February 

4.1882; sire, Jenny Lind's l)uke: dam, Poland China. 

283— *Sam, bred and exhibited by J. A. Countryman. Rochelle; farrowed April 2.1862; sire, 

Jenny Lind's Duke; dam, Poland China. 


Soir land under years -7 entries. 


284— Lady Douglas, bred and exhibited by J. A. Countryman, Rochelle: farrowed Febru¬ 

ary 27.1881; sire, Black Douglas; dam, Poland China. 

285— Kit Kaiser, bred and exhibited bv J. A. Countryman. Rochelle: farrowed April 18. 

1881; sire. Magic World-Beater; dam, Poland China. 

286— Franlein. bred and exhibited bv J. A. Countryman. Rochelle; farrowed April 26,1881; 

sire. Major; dam. Poland China. 

287— Prairie Queen, bred and exhibited by J. A. Countryman. Rochelle; farrowed May A 

1881; sire, Major; dam, Poland China. 

288— Flora B., bred and exhibited by J. A. Countryman, Rochelle; farrowed June 9,1881; 

sire. Major: dam, Poland China. 


289- Flossy, exhibited by Harry Davi<«, Dyer. Ind.; bred by H. C. Castle. Wilmington:lfar- 
rowed June 10,1881; sire. Currency. 507; dam. Queen West, 52,244. 


290—Lady Qambrel. exhibited by Taylor Bros.. Waynesvillo; bred by J. H. Gambrel, At- * 
lanta; farrowed June 1,1881; sire, Poland; dam, Poland. 


Sow under 1 year—i entries. 

291— Chunky, bred and exhibited by Taylor Bros., Waynesville; tarrowed November 18, 

1881; sire. Poland; dam, Poland. 

292- ~Jeniiie Y.. bred and exhibited by J. A. Countryman, Rochelle; farrowed 4November 

27.1881; sire. Major; dam, Poland China. 

298- Maud 8., bred and exhibited by J. A. Countryman. Rochelle; farrowed April 2,1882; 
sire, General; dam, Poland China. 

294—Mollie, bred and exhibited bv J. A. Countryman, Rochelle; farrowed April 2,1882: sire. 
General; dam, Poland China. 


Lot 26 —Chester white and victoria. 


Barrow 1 and under 2 yeor«-4 entries. 


295— Lump, Chester White, bred and exhibited by J. A. Brown & Son, Decatur; farrowed 

April 25. 1881; sire. Jack; dam. Curly. 

296— Prince, Victoria, bred and exhibited by Scheldt Davis, Dyer. Ind.; farrowed July 16. 

1881; sire, Victoria; dam, Victoria. 


297— Pilot, Victoria, bred and exhibited by Scheldt & Davis, Dyer, Ind.; farrowed July 16. 

1881; sire, Victoria; dam, Victoria. • ' ’ 

298- WWtey, Chester White, bred and exhibited by Taylor Bros., WaynesvlUe; farrowed 

June 20,1881; sire, Chester Whlte;..dam, Chester White. 


Barrow under 1 year^i entries. 

299-Tom, Chester White, bred and exhibited by J. A. Brown & Son, Decatur; farrowed 
April 29,1882: sire. Good; dam, Lady Brown. 

aoo-Dick. Victorid, bred cmd exhibited bv Scheldt & Davis, Dyer, Ind.; farrowed Decem¬ 
ber 28.1881; sire, Victoria; dam. Victoria. 


801—Tom, Victoria, brediwd ^hlbitedby Scheldt & Davis, Dyer, Ind.; farrowed Decem¬ 
ber 28,1881: sire, Victoria; dam, Victoria. 
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« Sow 1 and under 2 yeare—4 entries, 

SO^Lady Brown. Ohester White, bred and exhibited by J. A. Brown & Bon. Decatur; far¬ 
rowed April 90,1881; eire, Jack; dam, PrinoesB 

304 ~Fann 7 . Yictoria. bred and exhibited by Scheldt & Dayis, Dyer, Ind.; farrowed July 8. 
1881; sire, Yictoria; dam, Yictoria. 

305~Beauty, Ohester White, exhibited by Taylor Bros., Waynosyille; bred by J. A. Brown 
& Bon, Decatur; farrowed April 28,1881: sire, Ohester White; dam Ohester White. 

S06->Nanoy. Ohester White, exhibited by Taylor Bros,, Waynesville; bred by J. A. Brown 
& Bon, Decatur; farrowed April w, 1881; sire. Ohester White; dam. Ohester White. 


Sow undei' I yeai'-^ entries, 

.307—Folly, Chester White, bred and exhibited by J. A. Brown & Bon, Decatur; farrowed 
April 29,1882; sire, Oood; dam, Lady Brown. 

308—Fancy Bird. Yictoria, bred and exhibited by Sohoidt& Davis, Dyer, Ind.; furrowed 
May 26,1882; sire, Yictoria; dam, Victoria. 

909-Minnie, Chester White, exhibited by Taylor Bros., Waynepville: bred by John W, 
• Boston. Jacksonville; farrowed November 18.1881; sire. Ohester White; dam, Ches¬ 
ter White. 


Lot 27 —bbsbx. 


Barrow 1 and under 2 years—A entries, 

810—Joshua, bred and exhibited by Taylor Bros., Waynesville; farrowed May 16,1881; sire, 
Essex; dam. Essex. 

311— Frank, bred wd exhibited by Taylor Bros., Waynesville; farrowed May 16,1881; sire, 

Essex; dam, Essex. 

312— Waller, 1>red and exhibited by Frank Willson, Jackson, Mich.; farrowed July 5,1881; 

sire, Essex; dam. Essex. 

313— Major, bred and exhibited by Frank Willson. Jackson. Mich.; farrowed Beptomber 2. 

1881; sire, Essex; dam, Essex. 


Barrow under 1 year—4 entries, 

314—Philip, bred and exhibited by Taylor Bros., Waynesville; tarrowed March 1,1882; sire. 
Essex; dam. Essex 

316—Rob, bred and exhibited by Taylor Bros.. Waynesville; farrowed Match 1.1882; sire, 
Essex; dam. Essex. 

316— Tod, bred and exhibited by Frank Willson, Jackson, Mich.; fnirowed May 11, 1882; sire, 

Essex; dam. Essex. 

317— Tom, bred and exhibited by Frank Willson, Jackson. Mich.; farrowed May 11, 1882; 

sire, Essex: dam. Essex. 


Sow 1 and under 2 years—^ entries, 

318—Barah. bred and exhibited by Taylor Bros., Waynesville; farrowed Boptember 26.1881; 
sire, Essex; dam, Essex. 

818—Bailie, bred and exhibited by Taylor Bros., Waynesville; farrowed Juno 1,1881; sire, 
Essex; dam, Essex. 


Sow under 1 year—A entries, 

820—Rosy, bred and exhibited by Taylor Bros., Waynesville; farrowed March 1,1882; sire. 
Essex; dam. Essex. 

321—Dolly, bred and exhibited by Taylor Bros, Waynesville; farrowed March 1,1882; sire, 
Essex; dam. Essex. 

822— Mate, bred and exhibited by Frank Willson, Jackson, Mich.: farrowed February 26, 

1882; sire. Essex; dam, Essex. 

823— Mary, bred and exhibited by Frank Willson. Jackson. Mich.; farrowed March 18.1882; 

sire. Essex; dam, Essex. 

—7 



Lot 28—aaASEa ob obossbs. 

Barrow 1 and under 2 years—% entries, 

324—Bouncer, irrado Victoria, bred and exhibited by Scheidt & Davie, Dyer, Ind.; farrowed 
May 25, 1881; elre, Victoria; dami ffrade Poland. 

825—Joe. erode Victoria, bred and exhibited by Scheidt & Davis, Dyer. Ind.; farrowed 
July 1,1881; sire, Victoria; dam. Berkshire. 

32G—Jake, erode Berkshire, bred and exhibited by Taylor Bros., Waynesville; farrowed 
June 4,1881; sire, Berkshire; dam, Poland. 

327—Tom, Jersey Bed, bred and exhibited by Thos. Bennett, Bossville; farrowed May 11, 
1881; sire. Bed Chief; dam. Hazel Splitter. 

828—Dick, Jersey Bed, bred and exhibited by Thos. Bennett, Bossville; farrowed May 11, 
1881; sire. Bed Chief; dam. Hazel Splitter. 

3211—Harry, Jersev Red. bred and exhibited by Thos. Bennett. Bossville; farrowed May 11, 
1881; sire. Bod Chief: dam. Hazel Splitter. 

330- Joseph, ffrade Berkshire, exhibited by Taylor Bros., Waynesville. bred by J.H. Gam¬ 

brel, Atlanta; farrowed May 28.1881; sire. Berkshire; dam. Poland. 

331— Jerry, (trade Berkshire, exhibited by Taylor Bros.. Waynesville. bred by J. H. Gam¬ 

brel, Atlanta; farrowed June 10,1881; sire. Berkshire; dam. Poland. 


Barrow under 1 year—^ entries, • 

3 : 12 —Fatty, (prade Victoria, bred and exhibited by Scheidt & Davis. Dyer, Ind.; farrowed 
December 1,1881; sire, Victoria; dam. (trade Poland. 

.'{ 3 : 1 —Mnsko(tee 2d. Jersey Bed. bred and exhibited by Thos. Bennett, Bossville; farrowed 
January 28.1882; sire, Tecumseh; dam. Beauty. 

;13<I—Mii«*ko(ree 3d, Jersey Bed. bred and exhibited by Thos. Bennett, Bossville; farrowed 
February 26,1882; sire, Tecumseh; dam. None Such. 


Sow 1 and under 2 years’—2 entries, 

336—Mary. Jersey Bed, bred and exhibited by Thos. Bennett, Bossville; farrowed May 11, 
1881; sire. Bed Chief; dam. Hazel Splitter. 


336—Queen Anna, erode Berkshire, exhibited by Taylor Bros., Waynesville; bred by J. H. 
Gambrel. Atlanta; farrowed May 28,1881; sire, Berkshire; dam, Poland. 


Sow under 1 year—1 entry. 


:c<7-Guthrie Queen. Jersey Bed. bred and exhibited by Phil. D. Miller & Sons, Panora, la.; 
farrowed March 29.1882; sire, Jersey Bed; dam, Jersey Bod. 


Lot 29—bwbbpbtakeb. 


Barrow 1 and under 2 years—23 entries, 

838-Leon. Jersey Bed, lyed and exhibited by G. W. Stoner, La Place; farrowed Septem¬ 
ber 25. 1881; sire, Indian Chief; dam. Pearl. 


;J39- Giant. Jersey Bed. bred and, exhibited by G. W. Stoner, LaPlace; farrowed July 1,1881; 
sire. Indian Chief; dam Valleria. 


340—Larder. Jersey Bed. bred and exhibited by G. W. Stoner, LaPlace; farrowed Sep* 
teniber 26, 1881; sire, Indian Chief; dam. Pearl. 


Sow under 1 ycor—9 entries, 

341—Peerless, Jersey Bed, l^ed and exhibited by G. W. Stoner, LaPlaoo; farrowed March 
12, 1882; sire, Indian Chief; dam, Valleria. 


Lot 81—^heavixbt fat hog. 


Open to all. 

Heaviest Barrow or Sow, any age —5 etitries. 


:U21-£mma 7th. Berkshire, exhibited by Taylor Bros.. Waynesville; bred by A. Ware, 
Washington. O.; farrowed June 4.1878; sire, Duke of Glendale 2461; dam, Emma 5th 
4004. 
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Lot 82—fat babbows. 


Lot of l^Fat BarrowMt 1 and under 2 pearaS entries. 

843~-Bob, OheBter White, bred and exhibited by Taylor Bros., Waynesvllle; farrowed July 
1.1881; sire, Ohester White; dam. Chester White. 

844—Bob, Jers^ Bed, bred and exhibited G. W. Stoner, LaPlaee; farrowed Septem* 
ber 25,1881; sire, Indian Chief; dam. Pearl. 

348— Goodman. Jersey Bed, bred and exhibited by G. W. Stoner, LaPlaoe; farrowed Sep¬ 

tember 25,1881; sire, Indian Chief; dam. Pearl. 

346— Fulton, Jersey Bed. bred and exhibited by G. W. Stoner, LaPlaoe; farrowed Septem¬ 

ber 25. 1881: sire, Indian Chief; dam. Pearl, 

347— Cardinal, Jersey Bed. bred and exhibited by G. W. Stoner, LaPlaoe; farrowed 

September 1,1881; sire, Indian Chief; dam. Lady Flora. 

843-Tom. Jersey Bed. bred fmd exhibited by G.W. Stoner, LaPlaoe; farrowed May 11, 
1881; sire. Bed Chief; dam. Hazel Splitter. 

349— Bustle, Jersey Bed, bred and exhibited by G. W. Stoner. LaPlaoe; farrowed May 4, 

1881; sire, Sentuoky Prinoe; dam. Be«:ina. 

850—Planter. Jersey Bed, bred and exhibited by G. W. Stoner, LaPlaco; farrowed May 
10,1881; sire, Kentuoky Prinoe; dam, Lena. 
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Class A — Cattle —Continued 
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Cow, 8 years or over. 
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28,Briffht Spot. 

88 Princess Alice Mand 1029 
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steer or Spared Heifer 2 and under 3 years. | 

FIB 8 T PBBSaVlI NO. 63— SECOND PBBMIUM NO. 58— 
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Lot 8—Cab Loads. 
Cattle 8 and under 4 years. 


Ill 




Lot 9-Dbbbssd Cabcass. 

Steer or Spayed Heifer 3 and under 4 years. 
185 Solomon. 
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Lot 18—oobt of pboduction. 
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REPORTS OF AWARDING COMMITTEES, 


CLASS A—CATTLE. 

Lot 1—bhobthobms. 

Bteer or Spayed Heifer 8 and tinder 4 years. 



First premium, $80, to steer Kinff of the West exhibited by H. & I. Groff, Elmira. Gan. 
Second premium, 120, to steer Dwight exhibited by J. H. Potts & Son, Jacksonville. 
Third premium, 110, to steer Ohio 1st exhibited by C. Dodge & Son. South New 
Ijyme, Ohio. 

BBPOBT OF GOHHITTEB. 


The five steers entered in this ring were creditable specimens of the breed. There 
were one white, two roan and two red steers. All were smooth, well fatted steers. Showinfl 
«ood breeding and feeding qualities, and there was not one inferior animal in the ring. 

The average gain per day of this lot of steers leaves no doubt as to the profit thereon 
to the producer; while the handling qualities give assurance that the steers would out to 
the profit of the butcher and furnish a desirable quality of well marbled meat to the con¬ 
sumer, , 

The steers were fine in bone, well covered in the best parts with thick, mfellow flesh, 
and. from the usual external tests, would dress a large proportion of net to gross. 

The Arst-premium steer was ^ite, excelled his competitors in handling qualities 
and was the ripest for the block. This steer had made the largest averse gain per day 
since birth, and was therefore the most profitable animal in the ring for the producer. 


pearanoe, with small, neat head and horn; short, nicely 
lottom and aide lines, medium flne in*bone, well let down 


tSpering neck, with gpod top. bottom and aide lines, medium flne inl)one, well let down 
in Mbtt, and meated down to hook and gambraljoint. _ . 

The seoqnd-jpremium steer was a flne bullock, and not far behind his more successful 
4*ompetitorin the essential qualities that make up a profitable steer for the feeder and 
butcher and a desirable oaroass for the consumer. This steer was not as ripe as the first- 
premium steer. 

The third-premium animal was a good steer, not as well fatted, and coarser in bone 
than the first and second premium animals. Neitber were his quarters as well propor¬ 
tioned. 



















114 

Steer or Speyed Heifer 2 and under 8 yean^no'entry. 
Steer or Spayed Heifer 1 and under 2 yean. 



pr^i^m^lSO, to citeer Olarenoe Eirklefvlnffton, exhibited by Gan. W. Farm Stock 

£lcond premium. 220, to steer Cassius 5th, exhibited by Oobb & Phillips. Kankakee. 
Third premium, $10, to steer Oasslus 4th« exhibited by Oobb Jt Phillips. Kankakee. 


BBPOBT OF OOMMZTTEE. 

The steers entered In this ring could be but little improved In handling qualities, were 
well developed for age. and showed a remarkably large average gain per day. 

The superior breeding of the steers was evinced* in the nneness of bone, attractive 
appearance, and general outline. 

The steers were well proportioned throughout, with good top, bottom and side lines. 

The first premium steer was white, and showed the least average gain per day of any 
steer In the nng. but. owing to his more advanced age. was the ripest, and promised the 
most desirable and profitable carcass for the butcher and consumer. 

The second and third premium steers were good handlers, and well covered in the 
best parts with thicE, mellow meat. 

The steers had good top, bottom and side lines. Ucely proportioned quarters, and very 
newly approached the model of a butcher’s bullock. 

The remarkable average gain pw day made by these two steers leaves no doubt of 
their superior feeding qualities, and that the well bred steer is a profitable animal for the 
beef producer. 


Cow. 8 years old or over. 









































BSPOST or OOlOfZTTBI. 

The oowB, With few exoeptlone. had boon bieedere. indBonie w«re well advattoed In 
ase. lUere was not a patched or undesirable animal In the ring for the butoherk Oonsid- 
erittff Uie age, eondltlon and usdmlness of the majority of me cows as breeders, they 
were ezee^onally free from bunches of fat so common to well fleshed aged cows. 

The cows were all well bred animals, and would cut to advantage for the butcher and 
consumer. 

The flrst premium animal was a deep rod oow, compact and blqpky.wim neat head and 
horn, nicely tapering neck and had good top, bottom and side lines. Qua^rs in good 
proporaon andTwcul meatedoown to hook and gambrel joint The most valuable pqraohs 
of the carcass were thickly covered with flesh of a superior Quality, as Indicated ny the 
handling qualities. 

The second premium animal was a strawberry roan, and nearly up to the flrst prone 
lum cow in au that goes to make up a profitable butcher's beast. Bhe was not as smooth 
as the flrst prenuum cow or as good a handler. 

The flrst premium oow. when oomparod with the other prc.mium animals, was rather 
light in the hind quarters and not as well fliled behind the shoulders, otherwise an animal 
of groat excellence and unusual length of carcass, well covered in the most valuable parts 
wim a superior quality of meat 


Lot 2— hbbsfobdb. 


Steer or Spayed Heifer, 8 and under 4 years. 



First premium, $30, to steer Sir Biohard, exhibited by M. H. Cochrane, Compton, Can. 


BBPOBT OF OOMMXTTEZ. 

There was but one entry in this ring, a very superior short-legged, blooky steer, that 
had made a good growth. He was thlmuy covered with meat of good quality,^ and his 
handling qualitleB gave assurance of a profitable bullock for the butcher and a desirable 
carcass lor the consumer. The steer was not as well fliled across the loin as m other 
choice cuts. 


Steer or Spayed Heifer 2 and under 8 years. 




























BSPOBT OF OOinCITTIB. 


There were two steers in this rlns of prtme Qaality: both were evenlF fatted 
thickly fleshed. These steers were good handlers, and had made a profitable growthjEor 
the feeder. The batcher destrinff choice meat for critical customers, could suggest but 
tittle Improvement in the Quality or distribution of the flesh of these steers. 


The first premium animal very nearly approached the batchor*s standard for a proflt- 

« ble bullock, likely to furnish the consumer a large proportion of meat of the best quality, 
[e was riper than the second premium steer, and better filled In the twist. 


The second premium steer was a very superior animal for the dealer and consumer 
and a good match for his more successful competitor, except in the matter of matu 
and lighter hind quarters. , 

The spayed heifer was not deserving of consideration for even a third premium 


Steer or Spayed Heifer 1 and under 2 years. 
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No. 

Exhibitor. 

1 

i? 

: < 

i 

; S 
: P 

cyP ® 

ht 

it: 

a ® 

. - 

Name of Animal. 

« 

21 

A. A. Crane A Son, Osoo. 

697 

1,830 

1.90 

My Maryland 4721. 


First premium, IdO, to steer My Maryland 4721. exhibited by A. A. Crane A Son. Osoo. 


BEPOBT OF OOMMITTEE. 

The onlv animal entered in this ring was a fair butcher’s steer, rather coarse but well 
developed for ager and promising as a young steer for farther toedtng. 


Cow 8 years old or over. 


No. 

Exhibitor. 

PI 

: P 

ir 

4 

I s 

i ? 

1 P 

0-9 S 

rgS" 

ill 

Name of Animal. 

82 

Fowler A Van Natta, Fowler, 

Icda *.*2 9 m mm mm mm 

1.818 

1,545 

0.85 


28 

T. L. Miller Co., Beecher. 

8,948 

1.800 

0.45 





2,880 

1.872 

0.66 



First premium, $80, to Cow, Princess Alice Maud 1029, exhibited by T. L. Miller Oo«. 
Beecher. 

Second premium, 129, to Cow. Bright Spot, exhibited by Fowler A Van Matta, Fowlill^' 
Indiana. 


BBPOBT OF OOIOOTTBB. 




The cows entered in this ring were well advanced in years and past their prime gs 
butcher’s stock. 

The first premium cow did not have a good top line, but was better proportUmed 
throughout than the second premium aaimaL 

, The second premium oowwasafalr handler, had a good loin, but was very iMelpdA 
in rump. 
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Lot 6—oiuobs ob obosseb. 

Steer or Spayed Heifer 8 and under 4 yeare. 


Vo* 

' 

Ezhlbiter. 

if 

: ^ 

: ? 

Weight Nov. 15, 
1888. 

Pi 

ji! 

I si 

Name of Animal. 

Breed. 

I 

SB 

89 

80 

81 

88 

88 

84 

85 

88 

89 

40 

41 
48 
48 

44 

45 
48 
47 

0.8. Burleigh,Meoh'lcsv., la 
0.B. Barieigh.Meoh'icsv.,la 

H. A I. Groff. Elmira, Can.. 
T. L. Miller Co., Beecher... 
T.L. Miller Co., Beecher .. 

I. S. Potts A Son. Jack'vllle 
D. M. Moninger, Galvin. la, 
D. }L Moninger. Gaivln, la. 
D. M. Moninger. Galvin. la. 
0. M. Culbertson, Chicago.. 
Thos. Foster, Flint, Mi^... 
Thos. Foster, Flint Mich... 
John D. Gillett. Elkhart.... 
John D. Gi lett, Elkhart.... 
John D. Gillett Elkhart.... 
John D. Gillett Elkhart.... 
John D. Gillett Elkhart.... 
John D. Gillett Elkhart.... 
John D. Gillett Elkhart.... 
John D. Gillett, Elkhart.... 
John D. Gl lett Elkhart.... 
John D. Gillett, Elkhart.... 
John jp. Gillett £ijhart....| 

J. H. Potts A Bon, J mk'viUe 

Average. 

1,848 

1.110 

1,285 

1,866 

1.878 
1,896 
1.404 
1,174 
1 818 
1,415 
1,289 
1,886 
1,814 
1,185 
1,868 
1,156 

1.879 

1,879 

1,279 

1,248 

1,868 

1,187 

1,170 

1.0951 

1.610 

1,806 

2.400 

1,990 

1,870 

2,115 

2,065 

1.9i5 

2,185 

1,845 

1,865 

1,950 

2,045 

2,080 

2,105 

2,160 

2,060 

2,090 

2.066 

2,286 

2,250 

2,100 

2,045 

1.985 

1.80 
1 62 
1 90 

1.46 
1.86 

1.63 

1.47 
1.66 
1.75 
1.80 
1 60 
1.58 
1.55 
1.75 
168 
1.87 
1.6l! 
1 68, 
161 
1.79 

1.64 
1.77 
1 75 
1 81 

Broad Homs. 

Jones. 

Oanadian Cham. 

Damon. 

Pythias.. 

Thsd. Stevens 2d 

Loring. 

Tom Brown. 

Sherman. 

Spot Face. 

Duke....,. 

Diamond. 

Wild Indian. 

Comet. 

Clincher. 

Chance. 

Storm. 

Garfield. 

Arthur. 

John Sherman... 

O^h . 

Chub. 

Nels. Morris. 

Major. 

Grade Hereford. 

, , «« 

Grade Shorthorn 
Grade Hereford. 

,1 (t 

Gr^e Shorthorn 

< f «< 

•« * 1 

Grade Hereford. 

it 6 • 

SI Si 

Grade Shorthorn 
, « 1, 

• 1 ,1 

», ,1 

,, ,« 

«, «I 

«i I, 

• , ,« 

»• II 

II 11 

II II 

• 1 II 

1,861 

2,084 

1 61 


first premium* $88. to steer Tom Brown, exhibited by D. M. M( 
Seoond premium, $80, to steer Major, exhibited by J. H. Potts 
Third premium, $10, to steer Oanadian Champion, exhibited 
Canada. 


yin, la 
-ionville. 
Groff, Elmira» 


BBPOBT OF OOICICIXTBB. 


The steers entered in this ring were oompaot, blocky animals, short in leg, woll 
topped, and with scarcely an exception prime butchers' stock. It is doubtful if a more 
profitable bunch of steers of like number was ever before brought together. 


pro]_ 

The weight and larj 
no doubt as to the prof 
sirable carcasses for " 


.. premium steer was a model of a butcher's bullocl^ and it would have been 

diflioult to suggest an improvement The small, neat head, fine bone, short leg, well 
proportioned auarters and thickly seated frame, gave promise of a luger percentage of 
beet of a superior Quality than any steer in the nng. The length and depth of loin was 


unusual. 

The second premium steer very nearly approached the first premium animal in all 
essential points. He was much the youngest animal in the ring, not quite as mature or 
thuyGy meated as the first premium steer, but finer in bone. 

, The third premium steer was not as nicely proportioned as the first oy seoond prem¬ 
ium steer; the hind quarters not being as well filled in the 
large a nng of animals of such excellence is no mean honor. 


round. A thixd place in so 
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steer or Spayed Heifer 2 and under 8 years. 


No. 

Exhibitor. 

► 

1 ^ 

pi 

: 

Sr 

SI 

\h 

! 

Name of Animal. 

Breed. 

4S 

49 

50 

51 

52 
63 

54 

55 
66 

57 

58 

59 

60 
61 
62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

Geo. B. Welsh, Tallula. 

Geo. B. Welsh, Tallula. 

H. Norris & Sons, Aurora... 

H. Norris dc Sons, Aurora... 
H. & 1. Groff. Elmira, Oan... 
D. M. Moninger, Galvin. la.. 
D. M. Moninger, Galvin. la.. 
D. M. Momnger, Galvin, la.. 
D. M. Moninger.Galvin.la.. 
0. M. Culbertson. Chicago.. 
John D. Gillett. Elkhart.... 
John D. Gillett. Elkhart.... 

John D. Gillett. Elkhart. 

John D. Gillett, Elkhart.... 
T. L. Miller Co.. Beecher... 
T. L. Miller Co., Beecher... 
T. L. Miller Oo„ Beecher... 
T.L. Miller Co.. Beecher... 
T. L. Miller Co., Beecher... 

Average. 

983 

941 

972 

994 

902 

1,011 

1.034 

1,080 

7761 

1.05U 

958 

949 

934 

8871 

8661 

966 

972 

978 

970| 

1,825 

1.655 

1,785 

1,750 

1,740 

1,85(» 

1,905 

1,785 

1,685 

1,660 

2,22A 

1,70« 

1,745 

1,595 

1,705 

1,815 

hm 

1,720 

1.655 

1.96 
1.76 
1.78 
1.76 
l.fti 
1.88 
1.84 
1.65 
2.04 
1 57 
2.69 
1.80 
1 86 
1.80 

1.97 

1 88 
1.73 
1.76 
1.71 

Jim Blaine. 

Randy. 

Jay.. 

Jerry. 

Young Aberdeen 

Grlnnell. 

Col. Boott. 

Bennett. 

Hurry West. 

Hoan Bov. 

Mammoth. 

Jesse. 

Baldwin. 

mpTop........... 

Conqueror II. 

Beecher. 

Highland Lad... 

Wallace. 

King William.... 

Grade Bboilhoxii 

* < • • 

1« «* 

li a • 

a a a a 

a a a a 

a a a a 

a a a I 

Grade* Hereford. 
Grade Shorthorn 

a a a a 

(a ai 

a a a a 

Grade Hereford. 

a a a a ^ 

a a a a 

II a a 

a a a a 

951 

1,768 

1.85 


First premium, 180. to steer Grlnnell, exhibited by D. M. MoninRer. Galvin, la. 
Second premium. $20. to steer Mammoth, exhibited by John D. Gillett, Elkhart. 
Third premium, $10, to steer Col. Boott. exhibited by D. M. Moninger, Galvin, la. 


BBPOBT OF OOMKITTEE. 

There was not an inferior or even medium steer in the ring. All the animals were 
superior in all that goes to make up a choice carcass, quite uniform as to slse, smooth 
and evenly fatted, fine in bone, short in leg, hlooky and compact in form. 

The excellent handling qualities gave assurance that the steers would give the 
butcher good returns, and furnish ihe consumer meat of extra quality, while the large 
average gain per day leaves no doubt as to the handsome profits realized thereon to the 
feeder. 

The steers were so evenly matched that it was difficult to make a choice. 

The first premium steer was the fattest and smoothest in the ring, and from all 
the external tests gave assurance of dressing a larger percentage of choice meat to gross 
weight than any of his competitors. This steer had a small, neift head, short neck, evenly 
proportioned quarters, good top, bottom and side lines was well let down in twist and 
thickly meated down to hock and gambriel joint. In form and handling qualities this 
steer was near perfection as a profitable butcher's bullock. 

The second premium steer was the most attractive animal in the’ ring for the feeder, 
and when critically compared with the first premium steer, there was but a shade of 
difference in form or handling qualities, or the percentage of profit likely to be returned 
to the butcher. The second premium steer was heavier in bone and hardly as thickly 
fleshed as the first premium animal. 

The third premium steer had a very good loin, but the quarters were not as well pro- 
porttonea as the first and second premium animals. 
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steer or Spayed Heifer 1 and under 2 years. 


Name of Animal. Breed. 



First premium, $.30, to steer Bed Major, exhibited by J. H. Potts & Ron, Jacksonylllo. 
Second premium, $20, to steer Benton’s Champion, exhibited by Fowler & Van Matta, 
Towler, Ind. 

Third premium, $10, to steer White Back, exhibited by C. M. Culbertson. Chioaao. 


BEPORT OF COMMITTEE. 

The Tearlina steers, as a lot, were remarkably well matured for their acre. All were 
liigh grades, and in form and general make-up showed good breeding. 

The ITrst premium steer was much riper than the other animals fn the ring, and, con¬ 
sidering age, was covered in the best parts with thick, mellow flesh. 

The second premium was awarded a very superior steer, finer in bone than the first 
and third premium animals, and. with more flesh, would not have been nearly approached 
by any steer in the ring. 

The third premium steer was more thickly meated than the second premium animal, 
but somewhat heavier in bone, and not so good a handler nor as evenly fleshed, neither 
were his quarters os well proportioned, as those of the flrst and second premium animals. 


Cow 3 years old or over. 



84 0. Dodge & Bon, Bo. New 

Lvme.O.. 1,636 1,816 

86 D. H. Monlnger, Galvin,la. 2,039 1,996 
86 John D. Giilett, Elkhart,.... 1.644 1,880 


Average. 


First premium. $30, to cow Lady Peerless, exhibited by Joh]^.GlUett. Elkhart.. _ 

, Beoo^ premium. $20, to cow Ohio Belle, exhibited by C. podge « Son, South New 
ijyme, Olilo. 

Third premium, $10, to oow Nellie, exhibited by D. M. Moninger, Galvin, la. 














































wtBOMT 09 oowxrm. 

„ .There were two very eoperlor oo^ in this riii«. and one ooaree animal entitled to 
little ooneideration In a show of this ebaraoter. 

The flret premium oow was a very attractive butoher^s beast with apod ^aok ai^ lola 
and evenly proportioned quarters, fine in bone, short In leg, and athloluy meated, blookr^ 
compact beast This cow was well bred and a profitable animal for the outcher. smh 
small head, short neck, straight top. bottom and side lines, and good handling qualities* 

The second premium oow would not dress as large a per cent of net to gross weight as* 
the first premium cow. was a little more paunchy, smaller in bone, somewhat bet^uL 
twist than the first premium oow, which she nearly approached in other essential mattete 
which go to make up a profitable butcher's beast. 

The third premium cow was only fairly fleshed, and thinly covered in the best parts of 
the carcass with meat of medium quality. 


Lot 6—BWBugHtTAioig binos. 


Steer or Spayed Heifer 8 and under 4 years. 



Premium. $60, to steer Tom Brown, exhibited by D. M. Moninger. Galvin. la. 


BIPOBT OP OOXXXTTBB. 

In this ring twenty of the forty-five animals entered were exhibitedr-llve roan, two* 
white and thineen red steers. This lot of steers, in form, breeding and.feedhig qnailtieii^ 
approached a high standard of excellence as profitable steprs for the feeder, butcher 
ana consumer. 


There was not a patched or inferior steer in the rhi| 
same number of equally good, compact, blc^kv. tUckly 
together. All the steers were well covered in the nest i 
quaw of meat. 


ig. and it is doubtful if a lot of thw 
r meated steeiiB was ever shown 
est parts of the carcass with a goM 


The steer awarded.the sweepstakes premium was the best handler in the ring, thg 
St evemy fatted and more thictuy.eoverM with a superior quality of pkOat thag pnf 

er steer in the ring._The steer had a so^ moss;--- - '— 

h firm and mellow. The large average gain per a 


flesh firm and mellow. The lam average gain per day made by this steer leamnddbwf 
as to thenandsome profit reallBed by the feeder. 

This model of a butcher's bulloek had all the external indications Of dfeeiing a ircfT; 
large percentage of choice meat to gross weight. ' 



















































































































































steer w Spayed Heifer 2 aad under 8 years. 


No. 

Exhibitor. 

.4 

fo. 

\ S 

: 4 

i? 


SI 

iM 

Name of Animat 

Breed. 


Geo. B. Welsh, TaUnla. 

Earl &Btuart.Lafayette‘.lnd 
A. A. Crane & Son. Osco.... 
T. L. Miller Co., Beecher.... 

I* • • 

<* ,1 

4, 44 *■“* 

D. M. Moninger, Galvin, la! 

* 4 . . 

4 4 4 4 

0. M. Culbertson. Chicago.. 
T. L. Miller Co.. Beecher... 
H. dcI. Groff. Elmira. Can.. 
John D. Gillett. Elkhart.... 

4 1 4 • 

44 .4 •••• 

Average. 

933 

941 

1,077 

1,0.12 

866 

HDD 

972 

978 

991 

i.on 

1.080 

!.060 

970 

9021 

858 

944 

919 

1,825 

1,656 

1,680 

1,706 

1,815 

1,680 

1,720 

1.80$ 

1,860 

1,785 

1.650 

1,656 

1,740 

2.220 

1,945 

1,700 

1.96 
1.76 
1.80 
1 58 

1.97 
1.88 
1.73 
1.75 
1.82 
1 83 
1.65 
1.57 
1.71 

1 98 

2 58 
2.06 
1 80 

Jim Blaine. 

Bandy . 

Wabash. 

Excelsior 4720.... 
Conqueror II.... 

Beecher. 

Highland Lad... 

Wallace. 

Clarkson. 

Grinnell. 

Bennett. 

Roan Bov. 

King William. 

Young Aberdeen 

Mammoth . 

Justin. 

Jesse . 

Grade Shorthorn 

4 « 44 

Hereford. 

Grade Hereiordr 

4 4 4 1 

.4 4 4 

4 4 4 4 

Grade Shorthorn 

4 4 * 4 

4 4 14 

Grade Hereford. 

.4 .4 

Grade Shorthorn 

4 4 4 4 

4 4 4 4 

4 4 4 4 



1.84 


Premium. $50. to steer Wabash, exhibited by Earl & Stuart, Lafayette. Ind. 


BEPOBT or OOHMITTBB. 


AH the steers entered in this ring showed the adrantage of a large infnsion of im¬ 
proved blood. With scarcely an exception, the animals were well matured and in prime 
condition for the block. 


The large average gain per day made by these cattle ensured good return to the feeder,, 
while the handling qualities gave assurance that they would out to the profit of the 
butcher and furnish a product acceptable to the critical consumer. 

The steer awarded the honor in this grand ring of young beef animals was evenly fat- 
tod and thickly covered with firm, mellow flesh. Be had the longest, widest and thickest 
loin of any steer in the ring, and, from all external indioationB, would dress a larger per¬ 
centage of net to. gross than any of his competitors. This steer approached such a high 
standard of excellence as a profitable beast for the feeder, butcher and consumer, asio 
make it difficult to suggest any improvement. 






































steer or Soared Seifer l and under 2 r^ars. 



Ko. Exhibiter. 


Ck>bb& Phillips, Eankfdtee. 

Fo^er A YanNatta, Fowler. 

F^wJot ft YanNatta, ^owleri 

A. A. Cfane'ft SonrOs'co**.*.. 

H. Potts ft Sod, Jack'ville 
;an West Farm Stock Ass'n, 

Brantford. Canada . 

John D. Gillett, Elkhart.... 

(« • t 

« « *4 

T. L. Miljer Oo., Beecher 
76|D. M. Monlnger, Galvin, la! 
I Averaae. 



884 

1,140 

412 

1,105 

574 

1.410 

661 

1,260 



Name of Animal. Breed. 



Bhoraom 


Benton s Oham-Grade Hereford 


Grade Hereford 

I • .4 


Grade Shorthorn 


Premium, |50, to steer Bed Major, exhibited by J. H. Potts ft Son. Jaeksonville. 


BBPOBT OF COMMITTXE. 

Considerlna the age of the steers, they were well matured, and showed a very large 
average gain per day. 

There was no lack of evidence of good breeding or skillful feeding, with any of the 
animals in this ring. , 

The steer awarded the premium was the ripest animal in the ring for slaui^ter, and 
had the best distribution of meat in the most valuable portions of the carcass. Jiis duar- 
ters were more evenly proportioned than any other steer in the ring, while the handling 
oualities gave assurance of his cutting a larger per cent, of choice meat to gross weiw 
than either of his competitors. 

The premium steer was well covered and thickly meated down to hook and gambriel 


Oow 3 years old or over. 



Premium. $60, to oow Acorn 6tb, exhibited by J. H. Potts ft Son, Jacksonville. 

























































Grade Shorthorn Steer McMullen exhibited by Johw D Giix.btt Dlkhart Ill Aw arded Grand Sweepstakes Premium. Fat Stock Show. 18ftS—p 123. 
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BBPOST Of OOmOTTtB. 

Considering the age of some of the cows, the animals in the ring were a very desira¬ 
ble lot of butobers* stock. I^eral of the cows w«re noB-breeders. WiUi the exception 
of two hiah grades, the cows were pure bred, and creditable specimens of the respectiye 
breeds. The cows were evenly fatted, and with scarcely an exception would cut to the 
profit of the butcher and furnisbthe customer good meat. 

The cow awarded the premium was a well-bred {and attractive animal, more evenly 
fatted and thickly meated than the other cows, with a superior auality of firm and mellow 
flesh. 


Lot 7—grand sweepstakes. 


OPEN TO ALL. 


Best steer. Spayed Heifer or Cow in the Show. 

Premium, $100, to steer McMullen, exhibited by John D. GUlett, Elkhart. 


BEPOBT Of COXICXTTXE. 

The twenty-seven head of cattle brought into this ring composed the choicest ani¬ 
mals exhibited, and included thoroughbreds and their grades and crosses, as well as a 
number of steers over four yecurs old not heretofore exhibited. 

The quality of the animals nearly approached the highest standard as profitable 
butchers stock, and the most critical consumer could not complain of the well marbled 
meat assured by the handling qualities. 

In form, growth and make-up, the steers showed their fine breeding and good feeding 
qualities. 

There was not a bad topped steer in the ring, and excepting a few aged and over-fat 
steers, that had passed the profitable age for killing, all were in prime condition ior 
slaughter. 

The steer awarded the grand sweepstakes was over four years old, and had not com¬ 
peted in any former ring, owing to his age. This steer was more evenly and thickly cov¬ 
ered than either of his competitors, with the best quality of well marbled meat, as judged 
by the usual tests. The small, neat head, short, nicely tapering neck, fine bone, well 
proportioned quarters, and compact form, promised a larger per cent, of net to gross than 
any other steer in the ring. 

The top, bottom and side lines were good, and the make-up of the steer was near per¬ 
fection for a butcher’s beast, while tiie handling qualities were such as to leave no doubt 
of the superior quality of flesh. 






124 



D. M. Moninger. Galvin. £a 


Average. 


1.47 Loring.Grade Shorthorn 

1.88 Dobbin. “ 

1.85 Tom Brown. * * * ‘ 

175 Sherman. “ 

l.SSBamee. ** 

152 Kimball. ** 

1.72 Wick. ** 

1.48 Ward. “ 


Gab Load No. 2. 




First premium. $150. to oar load No. 2> exhibited by John D. Glllett. Elkhart 
Second premium. $76, to car load No. 1, exhibited byD. M. tfoninger, Galvins Iowa. 
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BEPOBT Of OOMMITTEB. 

The four oar loads of steers were composed of smooth, matured bullocks of uniform 
individual excellence, with scarcely an Inferior animal in the rinff. 

The first premium carload lot of cattle were thickly fleshed, well-bred, smooth ani¬ 
mals. with good top, bottom and side lines, and in make up there was a close resemblance, 
showing in a marked degree a fixedness of typo. 

The second premiunf car load lot had not made as large average gain per day as the 
bunch of cattle awarded the first premium, wore not as evenly matched, and some of the 
animals were not as well covered in the best parts. 

The other two car load lots, while containing some very choice specimens, were not 
so uniform, smooth or thb‘kly fleshed as the premium oar loads. 


Ten Cattle 2 and under 3 years. 
Cab Load No. 1. 


No. 

Exhibitor. 

Age in days, Nov. 
15.1882. 

Weight Nov. 15, 
1882. 

Average gain per 
day in pounds 
since birth. 

Name of Animal. 

Breed. 

110 

D. M. Moninger, Galvin. la. 

901 

1.805 

1 82 

Clarkson . 

Grade Shorthorn. 

53 


1.011 

1.850 

1 Kl 

Grinnell . 

II 4 1 

54 

«. * • • • 

1,034 

1.905 

1 84 

Col. Bcott. 

II 4 1 

111 

«• .1 1« 

1,055 

1.94C 

1 81 

Porter. 

II 11 

112 

• ( 11 «1 

1,017 

1,875 

1.84 

Shaffer. 

II 4 1 

113 

II 14 11 

1,050 

1 ,88(1 

1 79 

Smithy . 

4 1 4 1 

114 

• • 1 . II 

1,07.1 

2.200 

2 (k5 

Champion. 

II II 

115 

II II II 

1,052 

1.82C 

1 73 

Knight. 

II II 

55 

II II II 

1,080 

1.785 

1 65 

Bennett. 

II 4 1 

56 

II II II 

776 

1.585 

2 04 

Harry West ... 

II II 


Average. 

1,013 

1,864 

■1 




Cab Load No. 2. 


59^John D. GilletU Elkhart_ 

858 

2,220 

2 59 IMammoth. 

Grade Shorthorn. 

116 


989 

1,980 

2 UOIBlackstone. 


117 

II II 41 

980 

1.776 

1 81 

Bud. 


118 

• i 4 1 4 4 

944 

1,945 

2.(Ml 

Justin. 

4 4 4 4 

59 


949 

1,700 

1 80 

Jesse . 

4 4 4 1 

60 

II II II 

934 

1,745 

1.86 

Baldwin. 

II II 

119 

4 4 4 4 4 4 

928 

1,555 

1 67 

Houston. 

4 4 4 4 

120 


927 

1.960 

2.10 

Dick. 

4 4 4 4 

121 


928 

1.795 

1.93 

Dowuhorn . 

4 4 4 4 

61 

44 if 44 *••• 

887 

1,595 

1.80 

Tip-top. 

4 4 4 4 


Average. 

932 

1,826 

1 96 




Gab Load No. 8. 


62 



1,705 

1.97 

Oonaueror II. 

Grade Hereford 

68 



4 

966 

1,815 

1 88 

Beecher. 

• 


64 



4 

972 

1,680 

1 73 

Highland Lad.... 



66 



• 


1,665 

1.71 

King William.... 






4 

978 

1,720 

1.75 

Wfldlaoe. 



122 



• 

1.034 

1.475 

1.42 

Napoleon. 



128 



• 


1.395 

1 85 

Murat.&... 



124 



• 


1.355 

1.31 

Nev . 



125 



4 

976 


1.51 

Ohio Chief. 



126 




949 

1,245 

1 81 

Marion. 




Average. 


977 

1,551 

1.69 




First premium, $150, to oar load No. 1. exhibited bv D.,M. Montnger, Galvin, Iowa. 
Second premium, ^5. to car load No. 2, exhibited by John D. Gluett, Elkhart 
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BEPOBT OF COMMITTEE. 

The three oar loads of steers, two and uoder three years of age, had made ffoodi 
growth, and were not only a profitable lot of cattle for the feeder and butcher, but prom* 
feed \ery superior carcasses for the consumer. 

The first premium oar load lot was the ripest in the ring, and the steers were the 
smoothest and most evenly fatted, finer in bone and showed the best breeding. 

This oar load was more thickly fleshed and evenly quartered tban the other lots, and 
promised a larger per cent, of net to gross. 

The second premium car load was rather coarser in bone than the first premium lot; 
not as well quartered or topped, or as good handlers: neither was there as much care in 
breeding or skill in feeding evinced as with the first premium lot. 


Twelve Cattle 1 and under 2 years. 


So. 

Exhibitor. 

> 

.ssS 

fe 

; 8B 
• '< 

\ » 

1 ^ 

: 0 

I 

Sc- 
• ” 

• rt- 
1 

: ^ 

! ^ 

> 

OB 

O'P® 

hi 

: b” 

i.S'l 

Name of Animal. 

Breed. 

77 

John D. Oillett, Elkhart.... 

m 

1,430 

2 10 

T. Eastman. 

Grade Shorthorn 

127 

14 « • « « 

584 

1,195 

2.05 

J.Wood . 

II 11 

128 

•I •» •! 

544 

1,110 

2.04 

Doc. Wood. 

II II 

129 

II <1 «» 

452 

1,055 

233 

Cherry. 

1. • 1 

m\ 

ft II II 

539 

1,125 

2.08^. Adams. 

II II 

79 

II II II 

549 

1,240 

2 2IJ.AdamB. 

II II 

131 

II II II •••• 

m 

I.IMK) 

1.99 Truman. 

• 1 II 

80 

,1 II II 

523 

1,270 

2,42 Conover. 

• 1 II 

132 

• 1 II 11 

517 

1,150 

2 22 Hoxie. 


133 

II II II 

500 

990 

1.98 Chub. 


78 

II II II 

454 

1,239 

a.TflWalxel. 

II II 

134 

II II 11 

448 

1.050 

2.31 Walzel, Jr. 

II II 


Average.,. 

526 

1,158 

2.39 




First premium, $150. to car load exhibited by John D. Gillett, Elkhart 


BEPOBT OF COMMITTEE. 

There was but one oar load of yearling steers, well worthy of the premium. 

The steers had made a profitable growth for the feeder, and were a promising lot for 
the butcher, needing only continued good feeding to ensure a very supenor and desirable 
bunch of cattle for the consumer. 

Some of the steers were quite mature, and in prime condition for slaughter. 




































Weights of Yabious Pabts or Slaughtebed Abimals. 
Age, 3 and under 4 years. 
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SS 



Per cent.of unprofita¬ 
ble welifbt to errosR 
or live weifirht . 



WelRht of unprofita¬ 
ble parts. 

JfJF* 

iiiii 


Welsht. shrinkase .. 

US;!?S8$ 

U 

Welsht, blood. 


Ss 

Weight, lungs. 

~jR ~ 

ftO-.9 r-'.o CO 

Ok 

Weight, tongue. 

ce 

Weight, heart. 


ce 

Weight, liver. 

«-H '^eeeoeo 

^ i-iH ?—«f-4 

S3 

Weight, guts . 


SS 

Weight, paunch __ 

S-KSSSSS 

B 

Weight, feet. 


Ok 

Woieht. head . 



Breed. 

Grade Hereford.. 
Grade Hereford.. 
Grade Shorthorn 
Grade Hereford. 
Berefore. 




I • I * I 



1 

OQ • • 




g is i-^ 



*o 

yQ •* (3 w 

Wgfl o-g 



1 

"S-a^ a;§ 
iSoJS*? 




pqOiOaQoo 





I 



I 


07 
. 0 
;of 


35 & 

E> & 

S^5:S « 
Sggoo g 
5aiJ>^W 
























Age, 2 and under 3 years. 


m 


WL right hind quarter 

m 

s 1 

Wt. left hind quarter. 

m 

278j 257 

Wt. right fore quarter 

Wt. left fore quarter. 



Weight hide. 




Weight tallow. 

sis 

§ 


Per ot profitable wt. 
(carcass, hlde.tallow) 
to gross or live wt 



Weight carcass, hide 
and tallow. 


!• 

Per cent, net carcass 
or quarters to gross 
weight. 

"isi 

3 

r 

Weight dressed car¬ 
cass or four quar¬ 
ters . 

Live wt. at slaughter 

1,790 

1,735 

1,440 

!- 

Weight at homo. 

Average gain per day 
since birth. 

!-!•!- 

I 


s 


Age in days. 

966 

972 

1,061 

1 


Ih 

n 

d 

a 

d 

◄ 

o 

d 

i 

Sr, 

T. L. Miller Co., Beecher.Beecher.Grade Hereford.. 

H. Norris & Son, Aurora.Jay. “ 

C. M. Culbertson. Chicago..Curly Coat.^ ** ** 

Average.'... 

1 ' 

1 

! 

Name and PostofQce of Exhibitor. 


—9 


ss 

cS 


’a 

d 

d 

-d 

d 

eO 


JS 

>3 


e 

o 

00 

O 

04 

-d 

§ 




Per cent, unprofitable 
weight to gross or 
live weight. 



Weight of unprofit¬ 
able parts. 


i 

Loss of weight by 
shrinkage. 

$125 

S 




Weight blood. 

49 

39 

33 

$ 




Weight lungs. 

;$? 



OOGOIO 

to 

Weight tongue . 

Weight heart . 

" ;f5J 

to 

- 

“OiiOO 


Weight liver. 



Weight guts . 

■^2? 28 S3 

28“ 

Weight paunch. 

136 

148 

110 

S 

Weight feet . 


a" 

Weight head. 


o 


t ' ’ 

.15 

: 

Breed. 

g: : 
d 
» 
d 

: 


cs* • 



O 



: 


1 

• ; 


d 

< 

o 

d 

a 

Beecher . 
Jay 

Curly Coat 

• 

3 

Sn 



^ gS ^ 
A CO 

lii 

CQ^ • 

4s 

Of^JS 
»-a co.-i 

ilo 


Premium, $50, to steer Jay. exhibited by H. Norris & Son. Aurora, ill. 


































Dressed Carcfl««—Continued. 

Age 1 and under 2 rears. 


180 


Weifirht riffht hind 

quartqr .. 

Wefflrlit left hind qunr- 

tor___ 

Weight rifirht lore 

quarter... - - .. 


Wolurht loft fore quar¬ 
ter.. 


WeifiTht hide... 
Woiirht tallow 


Per ot. ?>roflluble wt- 
(earoasR. hide and tal¬ 
low.) to flrr. or live wt. 

WeJierht oaroaHR. hidei 
and tallow. .. 


Per ct net earoaRB «>r| 
<]uart erB to erosB 
weight . 


Weijcht droBHod ear- 
eaBB or four quarters. 


Live wt. at Blaiifirhtor. 


Weiflrht at home_ 


Averai^e ctain t>er day 
sinee birth___ 
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Ai;e in clays 
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Age 1 and under 2—Continued. 


131 


Per eont. unprofitable 
weight to gross or 
live weight. .. 

Weight of unprolU- 
! able parts. 




\h i 


Loss of weight by 
shrinkage. 


Weight of blood. 


I n 


Weight lungs 


Weight tongue. 


Weight heart. 


Weight liver. 


Weight guts. 


^5?^ I « 


Weight pnuneh 




Weight feet 


Weight uicl. 


rS* 




















m 



93 H. B. Varnum, MarahalN 

town, Iowa. 2,1»» 2.732 1 25 Kini; David. 

89 C. Dodjro & Hon. Houth New 

Lymo, 0. 1,172 2.725 l.bSDuke. 

IM) C. Dodfiro & Hon, South New 

Lyme, O. 1.772 2,430 1 38 Dandy. 

135 John Jl. Sherman, Chicago 2.7(19 3.«5« 1 10 Tim. 

i:«; “ “ 2.411 2,77.5 1 1.5 Eddv Morris .... 

137 “ “ 2.1(Mi 2.710 1.29 Booth. 

138 Allen Varner, Indianola 2,(i(i9 2,82t» 1.80 Snow Drift. 


AveraKO. 2,164 2,748 1.29 


Grade Shorthorn 

Shorthorn. 

8 • 

Grade Shorthorn 
Shorthorn. 

Grade Shoiihorn 


First premium $75. to steer Tim, exhibited by John B. Sherman. Chicaflro. 

Second premium $.50, to steer Snowdrift, exhibited by Allen Varner, Indianola. 
Third premium $25. to steer Eddy Morris, exhibited by John B. Sherman, Chicago. 


BKPOKT OF COMMITTBE. 

The stei^rs in this rlnfr had* passed their prime for slaughter and profit either to the 
butcher or fn«uier. Considering Hge, condition and remarkable weight, the steers as a lot 
were quite smooth and free from bunches of fat, but undesirable for the consumer. 


Lot 12—early maturity. 

steer or Spayed Heifer showing greatest average given per day since birth~3 and urnler 

4 years. 




► 


> 

TO 

o § 





P 


Sig. 

cr 

r* 



No. 

Exhibitor. 

; g- 



£p ® 
3. ID 

Name of Animal. 

Brood. 



• '< 

; CD 


O 

< 

- Op 





: ^ 

: o 


y 

: p 
: g'p 

• (PH 



25 

G. S. Burleigh, Mechanics- 







ville.lowa. 

1,110 

1,805 

1.62 

Jones . 

Grade Hereford. 

1 

H. & I. GroiT. Elmira, Can 

1,305 

2,535 

1.94 

King of the West 
('an. Champion . 

Shorthorn...!...^ 

26 

r. L. Miller Co.. Beecher.. 

1,266 

2,400 

1 90 

Grade Shorthorn 

27 

1,355 

1,990 

1 46 

Damon. 

Grade Hereford. 

« 4 4 4 

28 

J. H. rotts!& Son. Jackson¬ 

1,378 


1,870 

1.351 

Pythias. 

2 


1 

* 


ville. 

1,299 

2,060 

1.58 

Dwight. 

Shorthorn. 

29 

J. H. Potts & Son, Jackson¬ 





ville. 

1.296 

2.115 

1.63 

Thad Stevens 11. 

Grade Shorthorn 

88 

John D. Gillett, Elkhart ... 

1,136 

2,060 

1 81 

Bed Dick. 

104 

r. L. Miller Co., Beecher... 

1,279 

1,980 

1.65 

Barnum. 

Grade Hereford. 

• 4 <4 

105 

• t • • 

1,279 


1,920 

1.50 

Jumbo. 

47 

J. H. Potts ik Son, Jackson¬ 






ville. 

1,095 

1,985 

1.81 

Major. 

Grade Shorthorn 


Average. 

1,254 

2.065 

1.65 




First premium $60. to steer King of the West, exhibited by H. & I. Groff, Ehnira, Can. 
Second premium $25. to steer Canada Champion, exhibited by H. & I. Groff, Elmira, Can. 



































Stoer or Spayed Heifer. 2 and under 3 years. 


No. 

Exhibitor. 

Age in days. Nov. 
15,1882.. 

Weight Nov. 15, 
1882. 

Average gain per 
day in los. since 
birth. 

Name of Animal. 

1 

Brood. 

48 

Geo. B. Welsh,Tallula. 

933 

1,825 

1.96 

Jim Blaine. 

Grade Shorthorn 

18 

Earl Je Stuart,Ijafayette, Ind 

1,077 

1,1M0 

1.80 

Wabash . 

Heref(»nl. 

IH 

A. A. Crane k Son, Osco... 

1,0.32 

l.o:io 

1 58 

Excelsior 4720 .. 


52 

H. & I. Groff. Elmira, Can. 

902 

1,740 

1 93 

Young Aberdeen. 

Grade Shorthorn 

50 

H. Norris & Sons, Aurora 

»• • ( i 1 

9?2 

1,735 

1 78 

Jay. 

Grade Hereford. 

* t It 

51 

994 

1,750 

1 70 

Jerry . 

58 

John D. Gillett. Elkhart... 

858 

2,220 

2 59 

Mammoth. 

Grade Shorthorn 

03 

T. fi. Miller Co., Beecher... 

900 

1.815 

1.88 

Beecher. 

Grade Hereford 


Averaf^e. 

900 

1.831 

1 91 




First premium, $5(|. to steer Mammoth, exhibited by John D. GUlett. Elkhart. 
Second premium. $2o. to steer Jim lilaiuo, exhibited by Geo. B. Welsh, Tallula. 


Steer or Spayed Heifer. 1 and under 2 years. 




Age in 
15,1882 

si 

i|- 

* 

Average gain per 
day in lbs. since 
birth. 



No. 

Exhibitor. 

5 

: ? 

: 

, o 
• < 

4 O 

; 

• »«« 

; 5" 

Name of Animal. 

Breed. 

7 

Cobb & Phillips. Kankakee. 

412 

1.105 

2 69 

Cassius 4th . 

Shortherii . 

6 

:i84 

1.140 

2 97 

Cassius 5th . 

72 

J. H. Potts k Son, Jack’ville 
Stone & Loako. Htonington 
C.L.BIanchard.Morenco.Mh 

715 

1.(00 

2 23 

Red Major. 

Grade Shorthorn 

73 

475 

l,025| 

2 16 

Experiment. 

Drift. 

T. Eastman. 

Grade Hereford 

74 

620 

1.390 

2 24 

Gr^e Shorthorn 

77 

John D. Gillett. Elkhart .. 

682 

1.4:10 

2 10 

127 

“ '* “ ... 

584 

1,195 

2 05 

J. Wood. 


130 

“ •• “ 

539 

1,125 

2 08 

G. Adams. 


80 

“ • • “ 

523 

1,270 

2 42 

Conover. 

« 1 It 

78 

ii •* #4 

454 

1,230 

2 70 

Waixel. 

» • 11 

81 

T. L. Miller Co., Beecher. * '* 

Average. 

714 

1,380 

1 93 

Sir Thomas. 

Grado Hereford. 

82 

549 

554 

1.232 

1,260 

2 24 

2.81 

St. Paul. 

4 1 • 1 


First premium, $50, to steer Cassius 5th, exhibited by Cobb & Piiilllps. Kankakee. 
Second premium, |26, to steer Waixel, exhibited by John D. Gillott, Elkhart. 
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Lot 13—cost of peodoction. 

Utoor or Bpuyed Heifer, 3 and under 4 yoare. 


No. 


Exhiblter. 

Age in days Not. 

1 15. 1882. 

Weight Nov. 15. 
1882. 

Average gain per 
day in pounds 
since birth . 

Name of Animal. 

Breed. 

H. & J. Groff. Elmira. Can . 

. 4 4 4 4 4 

Averntfo. 

i,.m 

1.265 

2,5.35 

2.400 

King of the West 
Can'da(5hamp*on 

Shorthorn. 

Grade Shorthorn 

1,285 

2.467 

1 

1 !)2 


First piuiTiium $ii5. to Hteer Canadian (Champion, exhibited by H, & I. Oroff, Elmira. Can. 
Second premium $,{5, to etoor Kin^rof the West.exhibited by U. & 1. QrolT.Elmira. Can. 

Steer or Spayed Heitor, 2 and under .*i years. * 


No. 


Exhibitor. 

>■ 

p 
' vj 

• Cf 

: 

. o 

* 

‘Weight Nov. 15, 
1 . 

Average gain per 
day m pounds 
since birth. 

Name of Animal. 

Goo B. WeKh. Tallula. 

H. A T. (iioff, Elmira Can 

H. Norrih tVt Sons. Aurora. 

\m 

902 

972 

1.825 

1,740 

1,735 

1 96 
1 93 
1 78 

Jim Blaine. 

Young Aberdeen 
Jay. 

Average.. 

m 

1,766 

1 .8!) 



Breed. 


Grade Shortliorn 
Griule Hereford. 


First premium $05. to steer Jim Biaino. exhibited by Georf^o B. Welsh. Tallula. 
Second premium $:i5. to steer Jay. exhibited by H. Norris & Sons. Aurora. 


Steer or Spayed Heifer, 1 and under 2 years. 


No. 


Exhibter. 


Col)b & Philhps. Ennkakee. 

G. S. Buile]|;h, Meehanios- 

ville, Iowa.' 

Stone & Loakc, Stonington. 

Avoroee.| 


> 


384 

412 


437 

475 


427 


» 2 . 

; p* 


IZ5 

o 

< 


1,140 
1,105 

830 

1,025 


1,025 


> 

£ 

g 

Cfp® 

; 

: 


2 97 
2 (i8 

1 90 
2.16 


2.42 


Name of Animal. 


Cassius 5th.. 

“ 4th. 
Hattie. 

Experiment. 


Breed. 


Shoilhom.. 

Grade Hereford.! 


First premium $65. to spayed heifer Hattie, exhibited by G. S, Burleif^h, Mechanios- 
ville, Iowa. 

Second premium 1:15, to steer Cassius 5th. exhibited by Cobb & Phillips, Eankokeo. 
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Lot 18 —cost of pboduotion. 


To the Sfatf Hoard of Agriculture: 

Your <*()mmittee to whom was referred the awardinf? of prizes in the “cost of produc¬ 
tion rinsra.” would report as follows: The statemcnthof apidlcnnta presentmiichinlor- 
estlnR and valuable Information to feeders, and will doubtless, when publlslUMl. induce 
not only prourressivo cattle feeders, but the more intelligent ireneral "farmers, to invcsii- 
urate the most economical methods of producinR ifood beet. The i)roflt to the producer of 
choice beef has not received sufficient attention, and the committee cannot too hiKhlv 
commend the Illinois Rtate Hoard of Agriculture for makini^this all important matter one 
of the many valual le features of the Fat Stock Show. 

The statements ^ivinir items of cost of production me creditable to all concerned, and 
much more complete than eould be oxpecte<l at the inception of such a movement. Tlie 
statements are verified by the affidavits of the competitors, the maiorlt v of whom have 
evidently kept accurate accounts of ffrain and other food consumed, while others ha\o 
estimated, and so reported tlie amount of forage consumed. 

The price of each article of food was determined upon an eiiuitable and uniform basis 
to all the competitois, and upon this standard the cost of tlie several commodities mtui- 
tioned in the statements presented bv exhibiters was calculated. The iiremiums were 
awarded as follows 


Steer or Spayed Heifer. and under 4. 

First premium, $(I6. H. h I. Groff, Elmira, Ontario, Gan , on crade Shorthorn steer (Can¬ 
adian (3hampion, wcijrht, 2100 pounds; total cost of production $200.70, or $K.til per 100 
pounds. 

Second premium. $Jr), to H. & J. Groff, Elmira. Ontario, (Jan , (Ui the Shorthorn steer 
Kiiift ot the West; weif^ht. 2335 pounds; total cost of production, $208.3:1, or $8.92 per 100 
pounds. 


Steer or Spayed Heifer, 2 and under 3 y<‘nrs. 

First promiuni $(>5, to G. B. Welch, Tallula. HI,, on jrrade Shorthorn steer Jim Blaine, 
weiKht, 1825 pounds, total cost of production, $H2.%, or $1 r»5 per 100 pounds. 

Second prembim, $35. H. Norris & Ron. Aurora HI., on jerndo Hereford steer Jav; 
weight, 1735 poun Is; total < ost of production, $111 07, or $t>42 pei lOO pounds. 


Steer or Simyed Helfei, 1 and under 2 years. 


First premium. $t>5, to G S. Burleigh, Mechanicsvlllo, Town; on grade Herofoid hidfer 
Hattie (spayed); weight, 830 pounds; total cost of produ<*tion, $23.22, or $2.80 per 100 pounds. 

Second premium. $;i5, to Cobb & Phillips, Kankakee, 111, on Shorthorn steer Cassius 
V.; weight, 1140 pounds; total cost of productum, $40.58, or $3.55 per 100 pounds. 

In the yearling ring, the animal produced at the leasi cost per pound was the lightest 
animal competing, and would not bring us much per pound in the market as the second 
premium steer, and if the present market \aluo had bet^n cunsi<lerod the awards would 
have boon reversed. 


It will be seen in the at'companving statements that the value of the calf at birth, pas 
turoge eaeh year, as well as expense for cure, are the same in each ca^o. which huives the 
amounts of other kinds of food consumed to determine the question of cost of production. 
As the competing animals were either pure bred or high grade's, the amount of improved 
blood possessed by oaeh would not give material advantage to either exhibiter. 

The statements give some interesting data concerning feeding experiments whore tlio 
exhibiter evidently had in view the most rapid growth of the animal, rather than econom¬ 
ical production. Had the latter b(u*n the chief object sought, less expensive kinds of feed 
would in certain cases have been used The committee present the following tables, 
showing the comparatix e cost year by year ot each animal entered. In order to make th<* 
yearly statement complete the value of the animals at the coininencoinont of each year is 
included and based upon th(3 actual weight certified by the exhibiter at a fixed vilue, six 
cents per pound, live weight. 

It is suggested that the very complete form on whieh^exliibiters in this ring are rc 
(luired to give items of cost of production bo published hereafter in the premium list for 
the infoimation of such parties as conteiuplato competing in this ring in iiitiiru. 


llospectfullv submitted, 

R. BAKER. Elvria, Ohi(». 

IRA. H BHITERFIELH, Port Huron, Midi. 
ABUAM WOLF. New Albany, Ind. 



steer or Spayed Heifer, 21 to 86 months old. 
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Gain 12 to 24 months ... 

ss 

s 

Gain 24 tor 26 months.... 

ss 


Cost of produ(*tion per 

33 

;s 

pound on firaln made 
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from 24 to 26 months. 


Value at 26 months at 6 



cents per pound ....... 
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Weisrht at 86 months... 
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Total cost production 24 



to 86 months ......_ 





Sxpenso for care 24 to 
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Value pasture consum’d 
24 to % months . 
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Value other food. 
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Value hay and foratre 
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IncreaHo in llrat 12 
monthH ovtir Beeund 12 
nionthB. 
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Gain 12 to 24 montlifl... 

CoBt~of prbdnotlon per 
pound on Rain mado ^oeoooooo 
from 12 t o 24 mont hs _ _ 

Value at 24 months at 6 I 

contH por pound. I 

WeiRht at 24 months... cc ^ eo to co 


Total cost production 


Expense lor care 


Value xtaHture consum'd 


Value hay and foraRO... 


Value erain eonsumod 
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Steer or Spayed Heifer, 1 to 12 month«i old. 
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(JoHt production por 
pound. 


Viilue rtt la zQOiithR at 
iki per pound. 


Wniflrht lit 12 montliB.. 


Total cost 


Expense for care, otc.. 


Value pasture. 


Value hay and forage 
eoiiHumod . 


Value frrain consumed 


Value milk consumed. 
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CLASS B-HORSES. 
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Chsi C—iSAec»—Continued. 














































REPORTS OF AWARDING COMMITTEES, 


CLASS O-SHEBP; 


In iiwnnliiK? tlio proiulums on tho varioiiB rinffs of Bhoep» tlio jiiclfiroB, whflo lorivlnfir to 
porfection of outline tind <iaality of poll thoir full vnlno.wero onpoclally Inniumcnd by 
thiitforin and ooiulitloii wliudi aHRurml tho laruowt proportion of moat In tin* mowt viilini- 
hlo parts, and that qiialitv of llrm. well marbhMl llosli most hiiirhly prizod by judpres of 
prlinn mutton, and so rmulily distiu^fuishod from lumpy fat. 


Lot 15 — long wools. 


Wother 2 and under 3 yoars. 


No. 


Exhibitor. 


154 

155 
150 

157 

158 


J. A. Brown ^ Bon. Dooatiir. 

Fr. Willson. Jackson,Mioh 
Mrs. Anno Nowton, Pontiac, 


16» 

100 

161 


Mich. 

M. N. Ilood. Guelph, (bin 


Average 


> 

. PB 

1 

: w 

• 

. o 
. < 

Weight, Nov. 15, 
1882. 

Average gain per 
day in lbs. since 
birth. 

Name of Animal 

\ 

9m 

292 

0 .30 

Dick. 


247 

0.26 

Curly. 

*♦»!« 

263 

0 27 

Leggy. 

975 

263 

0 27 

Jerry . 

98U 

.*{06 

0 31 

Turpin. 

944 

260 

0 28 

iTiom. Nichols... 

‘W2 

257 

0 27 

Dave. 

943 

284 

0 30 

Blackfoot.'.. 

959 

271 

0 28 



Breed.' 


Cotswold 

I < 


Loloostor ,.. 


First premium, $12,00 to Blackfoot, exhibited by Hood. Guelpii, Can. 
Second premium, $8.00, to Dick, exhibited by J. A. Brown & Son, Decatur. 
Third premium, $5.00, to Jerry, exhibited by Frank Willson, Jackson, Mich. 


UEPOB7 OF COMMITTBE. 

There were eight sheep of marked excellence in this ring, showing good breeding and 
feeding qualities, and making a very attractive exhibition. 

ITie first premium was awarded to a fine specimen of tho Leicester brood. This 
wother showed an excess of good points over his competitors, and was more evenly cov¬ 
ered with a firmer and better quality of flesh. The first premium wether had been stall 
fed, with equal pails of peas, oats, bran and green feed. 
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Tne second premium was awarded to a Cotswold wether of superior merit, andlaokinff 
but little of equalina the first premium animal in handling aualities. Thijs sheep had been 
on grass summers, and well fed on corn, oats and oil cake sinoe weaning. 

The third premium was awarded a good Cotswold wether, not as well filled out as the 
other premium animals. Ho had been pastured until about the middle of last August, and 
since fed corn, oats and clover hay with turnips added during the three weeks preceding 
the show. 


Wother 1 and under 2 years. 


No. 


m 

164 

1G5 

m\ 

167 


Exhibitor. 


J. A. Brown & Son, Deoaturj 

Mrs. Anno Newton, Pontiac, 

Mloh. 

Frank Willson, Jackson, 

Mich. 

M. N. Hood. Guelph. Can .. 

Average . 


► 


607 

G07 

714 

586 

600 

674 


614 




219 

204[ 

251 

180 

295 

215 


227 


3? a 

yg. 

ce P 

h 


0 Wi 
0 34 

0.35 

0 31 
0 49 
0 37 


0.:i7 


Name of Animal. 


Smut Face. 
Upstart.... 

Dandy. 

Mack. 

Marmion. . 
Robin Hood 


Brood. 


Cotswold. 


Loiceoter 


First premium. $12.00 to Marmion. exhibited by M. N. Hood, Guelph, Can. 
Second premium, $8.00 to Smut Face, exhibited by J. A. Brown & Son, Decatur. 
Third premium, $5.00, to Robin Hood, exhibited by M, N. Hood, Guolpb, Can. 


BEPOBT OF COMMITTEE. 

The first premium was awarded a Leicester wether, an excellent speoimon of a mutton 
shoop. both as to form and quality of flesh. This sheep had been fed In pen, on peas, oats 
and bran, with green food. 

The second premium was awarded a fine Cotswold wether that lacked but little in 
handling qualities or other esbentials when compared with the first premium wether. 
This wether had received a liberal supply of corn, oats, oil coke and grass, during tho 
summer. 

Tlie third premium was awarded a cross-bred Leicester nnd Cotbwold wether, with 
hardly ns good or even distribution of flesh as the other premium animals. This wether 
was fed with the first premium wother. 
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Wetlier under 1 year. 




> 


> 





gs 

: S* 

2 

£2 as 'V 

as 

<» (F3 



No. 

Exhildter. 

• 9s 

• M 

i 

% «> 

Name of Animal. 

Breed. 



*. ? 

: 9 

r-oS 







; 0!3 





i ^ 

. O 
■ 

• pi 

: c 
: g-a 

. CO ' 



J68 

J. A. Brown & Son, Decatur 

228 

1 

i:hi 

0 50 

Smut Lamb. 

Cotswold. 

IW Mrs. Anne Newton, Fontlac. 







Mich. 

280 

124 

0 ra 

Roger . 

Lincolnshire .... 

170 M. N. Hood, Queliili, (’an 


178 

0 75 

Jim Kelly 

Leicostor. 


Average. 

2:16 

146 

0 01 




First premium $12, to Jim Kelly, oxhibited 1»y M. N Hood, Ouelph, Cun. 
Second rremium $8, to Smut liumb, ^‘Vhlbltod t>y J. A Ilro\yn & Son, Doofttiii*. 
Third premium $5, to lloger, exhlbltod by Mrs Anne Newton, J'ontiac, Mich 


KKrOKT 01<’ COMMITTEE 

The tliree very fine lambs in the rlntr were well woilhy of speeiul considerntion The 
first nromlum \v«s awarded a well <iev(‘loped Leicester, eonsidei in*f hiw apro. This wether 
was In good llesh, had b(ion on good pasture with liberal allowaneo of grain since wean¬ 
ing time 

The second premium was awarded a (^otswold, a good sheep not (luito as well developed 
as the first iironmim aniiunl. This sheep had been full fed on corn, oats and oil cake. 

The third prenduin animal was not as well developed for age or as thickly fleshed as his 
competit(trs. TIms lamti had been well fed since the first of May in a pen, on liay and 

f rroen corn foddei, with a <lady intion of one and a half pounds ol a mixture of etiual parts 
n weight of corn, oats and wheat midlings. 


Ewe 2 and undei H years. 



> 




1 



S3<3 

V 

CT) a.< 
as 

(T> orq 

-.-N- (t 


1 

No. Exhihitei. 

•'"o. 

; a; 



Name of Animal. 

1 Breed. 


. '< 

• CP 

: 9 





• « 


• 




; 

: Bts 





• ^ 

. CP 



171, J A Brown & Hon, Decatur 

980 

305 

0,31 

Queen. 

Cotswold. 

172 Mrs. Anne Newton, Pontiac, 



Mich. 

988' 

2:18 

0 24 

Big Mary. 

Lincolnshire ... 

1731 Frank Willson. Jackson. 


, Mich. 

975| 

975j 

2(» 

0.27 

Maud R. 

Cotswold. 

174 Frank Willson, Jackson. 


Mich. 

256 

0 26 

Molly. 

• ‘ 




Average.. 

9811 

265 

0.27 







First premium $12, to Queen, exhibited by J. A. Brown & Son, Decatur. 
Second premium $S, to Maud 8. exhibited by Frank Wiyson, Jackson, Mich. 
Third premium to Molly, exhibited by Frank Willson, Jackson, Mloh. 


BEPORT OP COMMITTEE. 

The four ewes comprising this exhibit were fine in quality and style. The first premium 
was awarded to a very fine Cotswold, well and evenly fleshed, with good top and bottom 
lines, and excellent in all the points that make a good mutton carcass. The feed con¬ 
sisted of corn, oats and oil cako while running on good pasture. 

The second premium was awarded a very superior Cotswold ewe, and there was but a 
shade of difference In quality when compared with the first premium ewe. 

The third premium was awarded a Cotswold ewe of good form, but did not give promise 
of killing to as much profit as the other premium animals. The second and third pre¬ 
mium animals had been stall fed on corn, oats witli rutabagas added during the last three 
months. 


■10 
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Ewe 1 and under 2 years. 


No. 

Exhibiter. 

Affe in days Nov. 
16. 1882. 

\ 2* 

! 2{ 

: ® 

; 

► 

g«3 

Ct> OQ 

2*5*® 

5 ^ 

stsS. 

: 

■■P 
. » 1 

Name of Animal. 

Breed. 

176 

Mrs. Anne Newton, Pontiac, 
Mich . 

697 

204 

0..34 

Bessie. 

Lincolnshire. 

176 

Frank Willson, Jackson, 
Mich. 

606 

253 

0 42 

Jennie. 

Cotswold. 






Avoroffe. 

601 

228 

038 








First premium $12, to Joniiio, exhibited i)y Frank Willson, Jackson, Mich. 
Second premium $K, to Uessie, exhibited by Miss inne Newton, Pontiac, Mich. 


BEPOBT OF COMMITTEE, 

The two animals shown in this nnR were much above the avorasro of ^ood mutton sheep. 
The first premium was awarded a ('otswohl that had been full fed on corn, oats and tur¬ 
nips. This ewe was more evenly covered with a firmer and better quality of flesh than 
the second premium animal. 


Ewe under 1 year. 


No. 

Exhibitor. 

► 

S!S 

K 
: » 

• VJ 

; on 

: ^ 

. o 
< 


Weight Nov. 15, 
1882__ 

K 

O ^ 
2.p 

; §» 

: 

» CP 1 

Name of Animal. 

Breed. 

177 

Frank Willson, Jackson, 







Mich. 

217 

126 

0 67 

Polly. 

Cotswold. 









First premium $12, to Polly, exhibited by Frapk Willson, Jackson, Mich. 


KBrOBT OF COMMITTEE. 

The lamb entered in this rin^ was well worthy of a first premium, and considorinff ane 
was weli devolopod. Beside Rood pasture this owe had been full fed on corn, oats and 
turnips. 
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Lot 16—miodie -wools. 


Wether, 2 and under 3 yearb. 

► I 


No. Exhibitor. 


1781J. H. PottR Hi 8on. Jackson¬ 
ville . 

17»|J. H. Potts At Son, Jackson 

ville. 

180| J. U. Potts & Son. Jackson 

, ville . 

181 Mrs. Anne Newton. Pontiac* 

Mich. 

182|Mortian At Toiton, Rock 

lord. 

183|MorRun At Totton, Rock 
ford. 


Average. 


► 

S!** 

i 5 
i 

: o 


% 


525 

o 

< 


pSS 

SB 

o>^n 

o;3® 

gi-dS 

1^0 5 - 

i 

. x> t-i 


058 

210, 

0 22 

Tom. 

958 

200 

0 21 

Dick. 

965 

210 

0 22 

Uarry . 

98“ 

228^ 

0 23 

Captor. 

956 

i4lj 

0 25 

Monarch . . . 

949 

222 

0 23 

Milton. 

962 

218 

0 22 



Name of Animal 


Breed. 


ISouthdown . 


Shropshire 


First premium $12, to Tom, exhibited by J H. Potts & Son, Jacksonville. 
Second premium $8. to Monarch, exhibited )>y Morgan & Cotton. Rockford. 
Third premium $5, to Dick, exhibited by J. H. Potts Ar Bon, Jacksonvillo. 


RKPOBT OP THK COMMITTEE. 

This ring was comp<»Hed of three well bred Southdowns and thr^'e well bred Shrop- 
shires, all showing good development and much quality. These she 'p had been full fed 
on grain. 

The tlrst premium was awarded a Southdown, a very superior animal in every 
respect. 

Tho Shropshire wether awarded second premium was not as bloeky in foim or so 
good a handler, yet nearly approaching the first premium animal in quality. 

The third premium was awarded a fine specimen of tho Southdown breed that lacked 
but little in geuoial quality and handling. 


Wether, 1 and under 2 yeiu-s. 


No. 


Exhibitor. 


184 

185 

186 
187 


J. H. Potts & Son. Jackson- 

vi le. 

J. H. Potts & Son. Jackson¬ 
ville. 

J. H. Potts & Son. Jackson¬ 
ville. 

Mrs. Anne Newton, Pontiac. 
Mich. 


Average, 


> 


> 


ge in da 
15. 1882. 


Pr 

r 

pS" 

erS® 

Nome of Animal. 

* 

! w 


Nov 

jy IF5 

M SB 


: 525 


• 

: c® 


: o 



; Pt3 

. OB n 






589 

185 

0 31 

Na.21 . 

600 

197 

0 32 

No. 28. 

589 

200 

0 34 

No. 26. 

614 

*175 

0.28 

Tom. 

598 

189 

0.31 



Breed. 


Southdown ... 


Shropshire 


* Average weight of car load weighed together. 

First premium $12, to Tom, exhibited by Mrs. Anne Newton, Pontiac. Mich. 
Second premium $8, to No. 28. exhibited by J. H. Potts Jt Bon, Jacksonville. 
Third premium $5. to No. 26, exhibited by J. H. Potts & Bon. Jacksonville. 
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REI'ORT OF COMMITTEE. 

The ftheon shown in this rin^ were well dovolopnd for age, and very smooth and 
evenly fatted. 

The first pr«mium was awarded a Shropshire nearly approachiniT perfection as a 
mutton slioop. This sheep had been stall fed since the first of May. 

The second and tliird premiums were awarded Southdown sheep of much oxcellenpo. 
and so nearly apfiroached the first premium animal as to make but a shade of difTerenee. 
and barely enough to make discirimination. Tin' three Southdowns In this ring had been 
full fed on grain 


Wether, under 1 year. 


No 


Kxhildtei. 


> 



188 J. H. Potts & Son. Jackson¬ 

ville . 

189 J. 11. Potts Hi Bon, Jack son- 

I vllle. 

19(HJ H. Potts & Son, Jackson- 

I villo. 

19liMrs. Anno Newton, Pontiac, 
I Mich. 

! Average. 


2451 

jr>«' 

I 

226j 

24(H 


-S3 

, p* 

, 

• 5" 

o 

5p® 

c-p® 
C.’P P 

rgs 

. tSw 
! C-ffi 
_. cr 

Name of Animal. 

Breed. 

93 

0 38 

No. 32. 

Southdown. 

121 

0 49 

No. 3f... 

• « * 

L28 

0 51 

No. 38. 


94 

0 42 

Luo. 

Shiopshire . 

109 

0 4.') 




First premium $12, to No. ;is, exhibited by T. 11 Potts Hi Son, Jacksonville. 
Second premium $8, to No. 34, exhibitcul by J. H Potts A Son, Jacksonville 
Third premium $5. to Lue, exhibited by Mrs. Anno Newton, Pontiac, Mich 


BErORT OF COMMITTEE. 

The three Inmlis (uitered in this ring were of excellent (piality, considering age. 

The first and second premiums were awarded two well developed and evenly fleshed 
Southd(»wns. The llrst premium animal was a shade lighter, and would cut a larger per 
cent, of lean meat than the second premium wether. 

The third premium was awarded a good specimen of the Shropshire breed, not quite 
so well filled out as the second premium animal. 


Ewe. 2 and undei* 3 years. 


No. 

Exhibiter. 

Age in days, Nov 
15. 1882.. 

1 

Weignt, Nov. 15, 
1882 . 

Average gain per 
day in pounds 
since birth. 

“ 

Name of Animal. 

Breed. 

192 

Mrs. Anne Newton. Pontiac, 







Mich. 

98ti 

220 

0 22 

Topsy. 

ShmpnhlrA 

193 

Frank Willson, Jackson. 







Mich. 

958 

165 

0 17 

Chubby. . . 

Rnuthdnwn. 

194 

Morgan A Cotton, Rock¬ 







ford.. 

954 

210 

0.22 

Georgie ,_ 

'ShropshirA 

195 

Morgan & Cotton, Rock¬ 







ford. 

947 

178 

0 18 

Bertie. 

* ‘ 


Average. 

961 

193 

0 19 



J_ 



_ 





First premium $12, to Bertie, exhibited by Morgan & Cotton, Rockford. 
Second premium $8, to Chubby, exhibited by Frank Willson. Jackson, Mich. 
Third premium $6, to Topsy, exhibited by Mrs, Anne Newton, Pontiac, Mich. 
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BEPOBT or COMMITTEE. 

The first premium wa« awarded to a very eomplete Shropshire both in form and 
handling qualities. This bheop had been full grain fed and allowed range of good pasture 
until three weeks previous to the show. 

The second premium was awarded a well developed Southdown and a very close 
match to the ewe awarded the first premium. This sheep had boon stall fed since the 
middle of August, and from her appearane<* and condition had not suffered for want of 
feed pievious to that date. 

The third premium sheep was a very good Bhropshlro; that In quality was not quite 
equal to the first and second premium animals; hud been stall fed on green forage and a 
mixture of corn, oats and bran since May 1.1882 


Ewe, 1 and under 2 years. 


No. 


Exhibitor 


I 


m 

1!17 

198 

199 

200 


Stone Hl Loako, Stonlng- 

ton. 

Stone & Loake, Stoning -1 

ton. 

Stone Loako, Stoning- 

ton. 

Stone & L ake, Stoning- 

ton. I 

Stone At Lnuke. Stonmg-l 
ton. 


Average. 



! o 



Name of Animal. 


I 


Sreed. 


6241 243 

(•ill 248 


(?20 

019 

017 

b29 


240| 

24oi 

225 


0 :i9 

Miss Winch’ndoniOxlord 

0 40 

Miss Kate. 

1 

0.40 

Uosette. 

* i 

0 39 

Beatrice. 

•• 

0 36 

Necklace. 

“ 

0 :j8 


1 


First premium $12, to Uosette, exhibited by Stone & Loake. Stoniugton. 

Second premium $8. to Miss Winchendon. exhibited by Stone & Loake. Stonington 
Third premium $5, to Beatrice, exhibited by Stone At Loake, Stonington. 


BKPOBT OF COMMITTEE. 

The Individual excellence and uniformity of all the sheep exhibited in this ring were 
remarkable, and to designate the first, second and third premium animal appeared like 
an unfair discrimination. 


Ewe, under 1 year. 


No. 


Exhibitor. 


201 


Mrs. Anne Newton, Pontiac, 
Mich. 



.^1 

> 

CP cu< 

►r gn ^ 

0-3® 

Name of Animal. 

Breed. 

: ^ 

• i® 

: 5^5 
; o 

i 

Nov. 15, 

gam per< 
pounds, 
irth. 



240 

85 

0.35 

Nell. 

Shropshire 


First premium $12, to Nell, exhibited by Mrs Anne Newton, Pontiac, Mich. 


BEPOBT or COMMITTEE. 

There was but one entry in this ring, a fair Shropshire lamb, that was deemed worthy 
of the first premium. 
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Lot 17— pjne woolb. 


Wether, 2 years old or over.—No entry. 
Wether, 1 and under 2 years.—No entry. 
Wether, under 1 year.—No entry. 


Ewe 2 years old or over. 


No. 

Exhibitor. 

Age, in days. Nov. 
15, 1882. 

Weight. Nov. 15. 
1882. 

Average gain per 
day in lbs. since 
birth. 

Name of Animal. 

Breed. 

202 

203 

204 

205 

E. Peck & Sons, Geneva.... 
Taylor Bros., Waynesville". 

2.783 

058 

2,406 

1.312 

120 

84 

107 

106 

0 01 
0 09 
0 04 
0 OR 

Queen 104. 

Long Wool 102 . 

Lady Clark. 

Jane. 

Merino. 

I 1 

4 • 





Average. 

1.864 

104 

0.06 








First premium. IJ2.00, to Lady Clark, exhibited by Taylor Bros., Waynesville. 
Second premium, $8.00, to Queen, exhibited by E. Peck Hi Sons, Geneva. 

Third premium, $5.00, to Lonfr Wool 102, exhibited by E. Peck & Sons, Geneva. 


BEFOBT OF COMMITTEE. 

Four remarkably good merino ewes were shown in this ring, all in good flesh and 
averaging over one hundred pounds per head. The ewes were of such superior merit 
that breeders offered exorbitant prices to keep them from the shambles. 

The several premiums were awarded according to tho distribution of fat in the most 
valuable portions of the carcass. The heavy fleeces dia not give much encouragement 
for much depth of flesh. 


Ewe 1 and under 2 years. 


No. 

Exhibitor. 

Age, in days. Nov. 
15. 1882. 


Weight. Nov. 15. 
1882. 

► 

. pg 

. OD P 

ill 

Name of Animal. 

Breed. 

_ 

206 

E. Peck & Sons, Geneva.... 

593 

69 

0.12 

Bess 147. 

Merino. 





First premium, $12.00, to Bess 147, exhibited by E. Peck & Sons, Geneva. 


BEFOBT OF COMMITTEE. 

The only ewe entered in this ring could hardly be considered a good mutton sheep, 
but under the rules was entitled to a premium. 
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£we under 1 year. 



Exhibitor. 

?! 

: H 
: ® 

i ^ 

. o 

: ^ 

n 

; r* 

: % 

► 

PJ 

; 

• 

i 5*® 

; oa 

Name of Animal. 

Breed. 

1 

£. Peek & Sons, Geneva.... 

m 

62 

0.23 

Daisy 208 . 

Merino. 


First premium, $12.00, to Daisy, exhibited by £. Peek & Hons, Geneva. 


Lot 18—grades or crosses. 


Wether 2 and under 3 years. 


No. 

Exhibitor. 

Sp 

eScl 

I •< 

! 

: ^ 

• 5 

: 

i Weight, Nov. 15, 

! 1882 . 

Average gain per 
day In lbs. since 
birth. 

1 

Name of Animal. 

Breed. 

208 

B. Waddel, Marion, 0. 

HRi 

253 

0 24 

Ben. 

Grade Merino.... 

209 


1i032 

253 

0.25 

Will. 

210 

• • ** 

1,029 

241 

0 ^ 

Fant. 

i1 •••• 

211 

M. N. Hood, Guelph, Can .. 

924 

265 

0.29 

Fred. 

Grade Oxford!’..’. 

212 

918 

222 

0 24 

Willie. 


Average. 

987 

246 

0.25 




First premium, $12.00. to Ben, exhibited by B. Waddel. Marion, 0. 
Second premium, $8.00, to Fred, exhibited by M. N. Hood, Guelph, Can. 
Third premium. $5.00, to Will, exhibited by B. Waddel, Marion, 0. 


BBPOBT OF OOMlflTTBE. 

The live sheep entered in this ring made a fine show of mutton sheep. Three of the 
sheep were cross-bred merino and Cotswold, and two were the result of using Oxford 
ram upon Leioester owes. Ali the sheep were well developed and matured. 

The first premium was awarded a grade merino that was the best handier in the ring. 

The second premium was awarded a grade Oxford, which was the heaviest sheep in 
the ring, and nearly as good handler as the first premium animal. 

The grade merino awarded the third premium was well covered, but lacked somewhat 
in handling aualities. 
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Wether 1 and under 2 years. 


No. 

Exhibitor. 

Age in days Nov. 
16,1882. 

• pr 

i 

; 5" 1 

Average gain per 
day in lbs. since 
birth. 

Name of Animal. 

Breed. 

213 

Pr. Willson, Jackson, Mich 

698 

IW 

0.40 

Abe. 

Grade Cotswold. 

214 

M. N. Hood, Guelph.^ Can... 

679 

210 

0.36 

Lord Boyle. 

Grade Oxford ... 

215 

69(i 

219 

o.:k; 

Professor. 

Gr’de Shropshire 

216 

• • • • 

r>K5 

118 

0 au 

Walsingham.... 

Gr'de Southdown 


Average. 


196 

0,33 




First premium. $12. to Walsinghiun, exhibited by M. N. Hood. Guelph. Can. 
Second premium. $8. to Abe, oxhiblted by Frank WilNon. Jackson. Mich. 
Third premium. $5, to Lord Boyle, exhibited by M. N. Hood, Guelph. (3an. 


BEPOBT OF COMMITTEE. 

The first premium was awarded a ffrade Oxford which was more evenly fatted than^ 
his competitors. 

The second premium was awarded a grade Ootswold of much merit, but lacking some¬ 
what in firmness and handling aualities. so noticeable in the first premium animal. 

The third premium animal was not os well filled or as desirable a sheep for the butcher 
as the other premium animals. 


Wether under 1 year. 




- <5 







is- 

it 

• 



No. 

Exhibitor. 

• Q, 

: P 
. VI 

OD 

: 

• o 

: ?£ 

Nume of Animal. 

Breed. 



i ^ 

: 0 

; < 

: < 

I ^ 

n per 
since 



217 

218 

M. N. Hood. Guelph, Can 

213 

212 

118 

127 

065 
0 59 

Thom. 

Dick. 

Gr’de Bliropshire 

219 

• • * • 

211 

llOj 

052 

Harry . 

• 4 C « 


Average . 

212 

118 

0.65 




First premium, $12. to Harry, exhibited by M. N. Hood, Guelph. Can. 
Second premium, $8, to Dick, exhibited by M. N. Hood, Guelph, Can. 
Third premium, $5, to Thom, exhibited by M. N. Hood, Guelph, Can. 


BEPOBT OF COMMITTEE. 

The animals exhibited in this ring were desirable butcher’s stock, and showed the 
good results of crossing Bhropshires upon the Cots wold and Leicester gr^es. 

The sheep were nearly mated in good points, and the proportion of lean meat to gross 
weight likeiy to be realized influenced the committee in awarding the three prex^ums. 
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Ewe 2 and under H years. 







Avei 
! day 
Sim 

_ 

No. 

Exhibitor. 

is- 

: S* 





• 52 






• 

. OP 


o 

0*0 P 

. 25* 



i ^ 

; 0 
: 


6™ 

. C3 

: S’® 

. »N| 

220 

Fr. Willson, Jackson, Mich 

958 


200 

0 21 

221 

222 

M. M. Hood, Ouolph, Can... 

9b7 

908 


270 

254 

0 2K 
26 


Average. 

904 

241 

025 




Name of Animal. 


Flora 

Kate. 

Belle. 


Breed. 


Grade Cotswold. 
Gr. Southdown . 


First premium, $12. to Bell, exhibited by M. N. Hood, Guelph. Can. 
Second premium. $8. to Kate, exhibited by M. N. Hood. Guelph. Can. 
Third premium, $5, to Flora, exhibited by Frank Willson, Jackson, Mich. 


BEFORT OF OOMMITTEB. 

There was but little dHTorence in the quality of the throe sheep. 

The first premium wa« awarded the sheep having the firmest touch, and promisinfir 
the largest percentage of lean meat. 

The second premium animal was not quite as smooth as the first premium sheep ^ 
c»therwiso a near match. 

The third premium sheep was not as eompnot or evenly fatted animal as the first and 
second premium winners. 


Ewe 1 and under 2 years. 


No. 

1 

Exhibitor. 

I 

Sr 
• ® 

is- 

• a 
; p 

• 

CR 

• 

. 0 
• 


Weight Nov. 15. 
1882.. 

Average gain per 
day in ids. since 
birth . 

Name of Animal. 

Breed. 

223 

i 

Fr. Willson, Jackson, Mich.l 

584 

170 

0.29 

Nannie. 

Grade Cotswold. 

224 

M. N. Hood. Guelph. Can. . 

584 


0 37 

Lady Brown .... 

Grade Oxford.... 

225 

«t 11 

679 

170 

0 29 

Eugenie. 

Grade Merino .. 

220 

It • • 

680 

110 

0 19,Betsey. 

Grade Oxford ... 


Average . 

581 

107 

0.28 




First premium, $12. to La ly Brown, exhibited by M. N. Hood, Guelph, Can, 
Second premium, $8, to Eugenio, exhibited 1^ M. N. Hood, Guelph. Can. 
ThM premium, |5, to Nannie, exhibited by Frank Willson, Ja(*k8on. Mich. 


BBFOBT OF COMMITTEE. 

% 

The first premium was awarded a fine grade Oxford ewe. In fine condition for the 
block, a cross by Oxford ram upon grade Cotswold and Leicester. 

The second premium was awarded a grade Merino, made by using a French Merino 
ram upon a graded Canadian ewe—this was a fine killing sheep, but lacked in evenness of 
flesh, when compared with the first premium animal. 

The third premium was awarded a good graded Cotswold that was slightly behind hia 
more sucoesbxui competitors in handling qualities. 
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Ewe under 1 year. 


No. Exhlbiter. 


Name of Animal. 


227 M. N. Hood. Guelph. Can... 


Averaffe. 


180 0 88 Nannie.Gr’de Shropshire 

125 0.67 Minnie. 

120 0.55 May.Grade Merino.... 


First premium |12. to Minnie, exhibited by M. N. Hood. Guelph, Can. 

Second premium $8. to May. exhibited by M. N. Hood, Guelph. Gan. 

Third premium $5, to Nannie, exhibited by M. N. Hood, Guelph. Can. 

BBPOBT OF COMMITTEE. 

The first premium was awarded a grade Shropshire ewe that was oompaoi, even 
oovered with a good <iuallty of firm lean flesh. 

The second premium was awarded the oldest and lightest sheep in the ring, but a sheep 
of excellence and only needing more flesh to have been the equal of the first premium 
ewe. 

The third premium was awarded the heaviest and coarsest sheep in the ring an 
covered with rather too much fat. 


Lot 19 —sweepstakes. 


Wether 2 and under S years. 


Exhlbiter. 


154 J. A. Brown & Son. Decatur 

155 

178 J. H. Potts & Son. Jack'vllle 

179 . 

180 . 

157 F. Willson, Jackson, Mich . 

182 Morgan & Cotton, llockford 

183 . 

210 B. Waddel. Marion. O . 1 

159 M. N. Hood. Guelph. Can... 


Name of \nimal. 



Average 


Premium $25, to Monarch, exhibited by Morgan & Cotton, Rockford. 


BBPOBT OF OOMMXTTBB. 


There were ten magnificent wethers in the ring, each of which^as worthy of especial 
consideration. 

The sweepstakes premium was awarded a well quartered Shropshire, smooth and 
evenly covered with firm mellow flesh and the best handler in the ring. 
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Wether I and under 2. 


► 

r 

80 

H 

OB 

0 

< 


il 

cr 

«?► 

tzj 

o 

< 

cw 

Average gain perl 
day in pounds 
since birth. 

Name of Animal. 

607 

219 

0.88 

Smut Face. 

6U7 

m 

0 34 

Upstart. 

589 

185 

v; 81 

No. 21. 

600 

197 

0 .82 

No. 28. 

589 

m 

o:m 

No. 26. 

598 

287 

0.40 

Abe . 

579 

210 

0 :i6 

Lord Boyle. 

596 

219 

0.86 

Professor. 

600 

295 

0.49 

Marmion. 

505 

218 

0 86 



No. 


184 

185 

186 
218 

214 

215 
166 


Exhibitor. 


J. A. Brown & Bon, Decatur 
J. H. Potts & Son. Jack'ville 

4 4 4 1 4 1 

P. Willflon. Jackson, Mich.. 
|M. N. Hood. Guelph. Can... 

4 4 4 4 4 4 * * * 

Average.j 


Breed. 


Cotflwold. 

4 • 

Southdown’!”’" 

i • 

Grade Cotswofd’ 
Grade Oxford.... 
Gr'de Shropshire 
Leicester. 


Premium $25, to Abe. exhibited by Frank Willson. Jackson, Mich. 


BEPORT OF CCHMITTEE. 

Considering age. the sheep in this ring were up to a very high standard of excellence. 
The sweepstakes premium was awarded a grade Ootswold. flue in bone, aauare and well 
filled in all his points and excelling his competitors in handling aualities. 


Wether under 1 year. 


No 

Exhibitor. 

► 

y® 

i: 

p 

• 

J OD 

i 

. o 
: < 

00® 

% 

: 5 

: 

• o 
; < 

. ^ 

• o. 

Average gain per 
day. in pounds, 
since birth. 

Name of Animal. 

Breed. 
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J. A. Brown & Son* Decatur 

288 

186 

0.56 

Smut Lamb. 

Cotswold. 

188 

J.H.Potts & Son, Jacksonv'e 

4 1 « 4 4 4 

241 

98 

0..88 

No. 82. 

Southdown. 

189 

245 

121 

0.49 

No. . 

190 

44 44 44 

250 

128 

0.51 

No. 38. 

• * 

170 

M. N. Hood, Guelph. Can.. 

4 4 4 4 

285 

178 

0 75 

Jim Kelly. 

Leicester. 

217 

218 

118 

055 

Thom. 

Gr’de Shropshire 

1 

1 Average. 

1 

287 

129 

0.54 




Premium, $25. to No. 84, exhibited by J. H. Potts Ik Son. JacEsonville. 


BXPOBT OF OOMMITTXE. 

The sweepstakes premium was awarded a Southdown that promised to dress a 
larger percentage of prime meat to gross than any of his competitors. This wether was 
well matured for age, and was neat and good in every point. 








































J. A. Brown & Son, Decatur 986 0 81 Queen .. 

Frank Willnon, Jackson, Mh 97.i 268 0.27 Maud S. 

•• “ 976 266 0 26 Molly... 

Morgan & Cotton, Rockford 964 210 0 22 Georgie 

M. N. Hood. Guelph.fan. %7 270 0.28 Kate.... 

“ “ .... 968 264 0 26 Belle .. 


Average. 070 269 0.26 


Premium, $26, to Bello, exhibited by M. N. Hood, Guelph, Can. 


KEPORT OF COMMITTEE. 

The grade Southdown awarded the sweepstakes premium was a blooky, compact 
sheep, with good top and bottom linos, and in nil particulars nearly a perfect sheep. 



Ootswold 

• I 


Shropshire. 

Grade Southd’wn 

. t 11 



Piemium, $ 2 * 1 , to Miss Kate, exhibited by Stone Hi Loake, Stonington. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE. 

The sweepstakes premium was awarded to a pure bred Oxford ewe that could be but 
little improved considering age. It would have been diiHcult to suggest where this year¬ 
ling was lacking in iorm or In handling qualities. 
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Ewe under 1 year. 


No. 


Exhibitor. 


177 Frank Willson, Jackson, Mh 
2:38 M. N. Hood, Guelph, Can .. 
229 


Averofire 


fir 


>r 


si 


K 


tr* 

p'p ® 

• OD 1 

o 

sie. 



< 

. C P 

: 5ZS 



i P*^ 

i°_ 




217 

125 

, 0 57 

217 

125 

0 57 

218 

120 

1 0 55 

217 

123 

' 0 5b 


Name of Animal. 


Breed. 


Folly . 
Minnie 
May 


Cotswold. 

Gr’do Shropshire 
Grade Merino.... 


Premium, |25, to Folly, exhibited by Frank Willson, Jackson, Mich. 


BEPOnT OP COMMITl’EE. 

The sweepstakes premium was awarded the rinest and heaviest sheep in the riiijf—a 
well bred and creditaiile speoiraen of the Cotswold breed. 


Lot 20 —guand sweepstakes. 


Best Wether or Ewe in the Show. 


No. 


171 

154 

152 

178 

179 
I8<) 
184 
186 

196 

197 

198 
158 

230 
182 
188 

231 

232 
221 
222 
224 
214 
166 
216 


Exhibitor. 


B. Waddel, Marion. O . 

M. N. Hood, Guelph, Can. 


Average. 







8c'i> 

h 

flj ^ 

; pw 



: ,-® 1 

Name of Animal. 


• 1 

• ea 

1 


J. A. Brown & Son, Decatur| 

, 

I < »• “ 

jj. U. Potts & Son, Jack’ville 


. I 

Stone &Loake, Btoningtoni 

iMrs. Anne Newt on. Pontiac, 

Mioh. I 

Morjjjfan & Cotton, Bookford 


986 

966 

6071 

958, 

958' 

965 

589 

589| 

624, 

621 

620| 

980 

1,325 

956 

949 

954 

1,338 

%7 

968 

5841 

679 

600 

585 


837 


305 
292 
219 
210 
200 
210 
185 
200 
243 
248 
246 

306 
270 
241 
222 
210 
m 

270 

254 

219 

210 

295 

118 


I 

p’’0 

n 0 ) 

rt> <-t 

0 31 
0 30 
0 :ib 
0 22 
0 21 
0 22 { 
0 31 
0 34 
0 39 
0 40 
0 40 

0.31 
0 i'll 
0.25 
0 23 
0 22 
0.24 
0 . 2 » 
0.26 
0.37 
036 
0 49 
0 20 


0.29 


Queen. 

Dick. 

Smut Face. 

Tom. 

Dick. 

Harry . 

No. 21 . 

No. 3«; . 

Miss Winchend’n 

Miss Kate. 

Kosetto. 


Turpin. 

Model. 

Monarch. 

Milton. 

George . 

Nellie Ackers 

Kate. 

.Belle. 

^adv Brown 
IliOrd Boyle... 

Marmion. 

Walsingham 


Breed. 


Cotswold. 


Southdown ... 


Oxfoid .. 


Cotswold... 
HhroFjBhlro. 


Cotswold. 

Grade Southdo’n 

• « « • 

Gr^e Oxford.... 

Leicester.!”! 

Grade Southdo’n 


Premium. $50. to Model, exhibited by Morgan & Cotton. Rockford. 


BEPOBT OP COMMITTEB. 

The grand sweepstakes premium was awarded a well bred Shropshire wether, so por¬ 
ted in ml his points as to be considered a model sheep for the butoher, and promising to 
dress an unusually large proportion of lean meat of superior quality. 
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Lot 21 —hkambst fat sheep—open to all. 

Wether or Ewe of any a^e. 



171 

J. A. Brown & Son. Decatur 

96G 

1 

I 305 

1 0 31 

Qjieen. 

Cotswold . 

1% 

Stone &Loake, Stonlngton 

624 

243 

0 39 

Miss Winohend*n 

Oxford. 

158 

Mrs. Anne Newton, Pontiac. 



1 




Mich. 

980 

306 

0..S1 

Turpin. 

Cotswold. 

233 

Frank Willson, Jackson. 







Mich. 

975 

263 

0 27 

Maud B. 

• • 

230 

Morgan & Cotton, Rockford 

],325 

270 

0 20 

Model. 

Shropshire. 

232 

M. N. Hood, Ouelph. Can. 

1,338 

325 

0 24 

Nellie Ackers... 

Cotswold. 

166 

600 

295 

0 49 

Marmion. 

Leicester. 


Average. 

"976 

286 

0 31 




Premium. $30, to Nellie Ackers, exhibited by M. N. Hood, Ouelph, Can. 

Lot 22 —cab loads. 

tiO Fat Wethers 2 and under *S years. 

(Averaf^e weight, 175 pounds.) 
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BEPOBT OF GOMlflTTBE. 

The sheep composins the oar load lot were Shropshires, with the exception of three 
animals. All the sheep were well developed and evenly fatted, and worthy of the pre¬ 
mium. The sheep had been on pa<4ture until the 8th of July, and from that date until the 
25tb of September, had been fed in stall a liberal allowance of oats and wheat bran, and 
other feed. 

The conditioa and appearance of the sheep indicated much skill on the part of tho 
breeder and feeder, and demonstrated the fact that better mutton sheep are not produced 
in any other country. 



CATALOGUE, CLASS D—SWINE. 

DAVID GORE, Snperintendent 
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CQ ^ OJ OD 

0) OG* V 

Xi ^ 43 

O tt M O 


Average gain per 

day, Id pounds, »oeooi-<oo«oo 
Hinco birth . 


Weight Nov. 15, 
1882. 




Age, In days 
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Class D—dicing—Continued. 
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TABLE OF MEASUBEMENTS, ETC, 
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Girth of throat latch. 


Girth of paunch 
(middle).. 


jS 

£ 


Depth from loin to 
hook. 




C<1C<I6(| 


Lenflrth of quarter 
from loin to rump. 


Width across theL. 
loins. I 





1 

liOnRth of back from 
to|) of shoulder to 

'“1“ 

Ft.jln 

1 • 

Thickness 
the cron.. 

throufirh 

d 

l-H 




Pm 

Depth from 
to lower 
point. 

top line 
shoulder 

■. 1 

d 

l-M 

£ 

o 

d 

Flank 

In 

Ft 

Sg 

gl 1 

o 

6 

Fore 

flank 

Hip. 

In 

Ft 

In 

gO 1 

d 

Ft 

» 

1 

Shouldr. 

In 

Ft 

MEASUBE¬ 

MENTS. 

Flank firirth 

Ft 

Heart ^irth.. 

Leniirth of 
carcass 

In 
“ Ft 
In 
Ft 


I 

*3 


0) 

§ 


o 


s 

s 


No. of Animal 



t • « 

:o : 

:-S ; 

:e9 : 

Pm ; gQ ; 


59 

3 1 

iig 

l§ II 















Table of Measurements, Etc. —Continued. 
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Girth of throat latch 


Girth of pauiK*li 
(mlddlo) . 


Depth from loin to 
hock . 


Length of quarter 
from loin to rump, 


Width acroHB the 
loinb . 


Length of back f m 
ton of Bhoulder to 
loin . 


ThickneflR through 
the crop .. 


In. 


Ft. 

In. 

Ft. 


In. 

Ft. 


In. 

Ft 


In. 

Ft 

In. 

Ft 

In. 

Ft 




eoeoco 




04 0409 


00 04 04 


Depth from top line 

tn Idwer nhoiildAr 

In. 

point 

•• 


Ft. 

o 

^ d 

Eb S 

<P 

B 

c 

, PMank 

Fore 

"In. 

Ft. 

In. 

ft ^ 


flank. 

Ft 

Is 

d 

Hip.... 

In. 1 

W 

fl 

Ft 1 

a 

Should’r 

“In"' 

H 

Ft 


Flank girth. 

In. 

«g 

in 

Ft 

Heart girth. 

In. 

__Ft 

Length of 

In. 


1 

carcase. 

Ft 


ooi-<eo 

04 04 01 




totO 
“^4 04 

"0404“ 


04 04 04~ 
“c OJM 
04 0104 
■“lOOloT" 
toiouo ~ 
>004 90 


^504 

"loco 


a 

08 


o 

*-3 

t 


No. of Animal . 


|-M«0 

“^^eo 


a§ 


ooOCd 


ft 0 

s a 

I * 

s 
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Table of Measurements^ Etc. —Continued. 
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OIrth of throat lateh.. 




e«e«eo“ 


Ofooeo 

meoeo 


Girth of paunch 
(middle). 


Depth from loin to 
hook. 


ifftiOtO ~ 

"*5¥e5fei' 


Length of quarter 
from loin to rump... 


Width across the 
loins. 


jLength of back from 
top of shoulder to 
lorn. 


Thickness through 
the crop. 


Depth from top line I 
to lower shoulder! 
point.. 


gs 

bS 

n 


ii 

a 


Flank. 

J^r^” 

flank. 


Hip. 


Bhould’r 


Flank girth.. 


Heart girth... 


jLength of 
carcass. 


In 
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»©»»*“ 
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g" - 
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i'Hi 



No. of Animal. 


i§§ 






















Sow 1 and under 2 years. 

FIB6T 2 EEMIUir, KO. 318— SECOND PBEMIUM, 
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REPORTS OF AWARDING COMMITTEES. 


CLASS D-SWINE. 

Lot 24—bsbkbhires. 


Barrow 1 and under 2 years. 



First premium $20, to Billy, exhibited by Taylor Bros., Waynesvilio. 

Second premium $10, to Lord Radnor, exhibited by Taylor Bros., Waynesville. 
Third premium $5. to Bully, exhibited by Taylor Bros., Waynesville. 


BEPOBT 07 COMMITTEE. 

The barrows entered in this rinE were good specimens of butchers stock. 

The first premium animal was the smoothest hog in the ring and finer in bone than hia 
competitors. 

The second premium barrow was heavier and somewhat coarser than the first pre¬ 
mium animal, but a profitable butchers hog. 

The third premium was awarded the lightest hog in the ring and lacking symmetry when 
compared with his more successful competitors. 
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Barrow under 1 year. 


No. 

Exhibitor. 

at 

ft 

: 8B 
: 1 
s ? 

: le i 
• ® 1 
! 

W^^ht Nov. 15. 

Average gain per 
day in pounds, 
since birth. 

Name of Animal. 

n 

265 

Taylor Bros., Waynesville. 

380 

260 

0.79 

Lake. 


First premium $20, to Lake, exhibited by Taylor Bros., Waynesville. 


BEPOBT OF OOMMITTEB. 

The barrow entered in this rinr was well worthy of the premium, having irood form and 
was well filled in the best parts, not only a profitable animal to the feeder but the butcher. 


Sow 1 and under 2 years. 



First premium $20, to Emma, exhibited by Taylor Bros., Waynosville. 


IIEPOBT OF COMMITTEE. 

The sow awarded the first premium hiid made ipood averaffo flrain per day, had a ffood 
form, WHS well matured with heavy hams, well filled loins, deep sides and shoulders in 
ffood proportion to make the carcass cut to profit. 

How under 1 year. 



First premium $20, to Emeline, exhibited by Taylor Bros., Waynesville. 
Second premium, $10, to Jane, exhibited by Taylor Bros., Waynesville. 


BEPOBT OF COMMITTEE. 

The competing animals were o! the same age and had received the same attention. 

The first premium was awarded the lighter animal owing to the better distribution of 
meat and the indications of cutting to greater profit. 
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Lot 26— POLAND china. 


Barrow 1 and under 2 years. 


No. 

Exhibitor. 

► 

.KS 

sS* 

BO. 

15 
; ? 

: 

: o 
: 

Weight Nov. 15. 
1882 . 

Average gain per 
day in lbs. since 
birth. 

Name of Animal. 

269 

J. A. Countryman, Rochelle. 

579 

520 

0 87 

Bob. 

270 


597 

586 

0 89 

Comet. 

271 

4 1 14 

535 

495 

0 92 

Sweeper. 

272 


535 

430 

0 80 

Dasher. 

273 

4 4 4 4 

478 

418 

0.88 

Ned. 

274 

• t ,4 

487 

463 

0.95 

Herschel. 

275 

4 4 1 « 

424 

430 

1.01 

I'om. 

276 

• 4 » 4 

424 

401 

0 94 

Hooker. 

277 


.888 

.884 

0 99 

Oscar Wilde .. 

278 

4 4 4 4 

872 

375 

1.0i» 

Charter Oak. 

279 

4 4 4 4 

602 

575 

0 95 

Jumbo_ 

280 

Taylor Bros., Waynesvllle. 

542 

445 

0 82 Hftnrv _ __ 

281 


554 

450 

0 81 

William.t. 


Average. 

502 

455 

0 91 



First premium, $20, to Sweeper, exhibited by J. A. Countryman, Roehelle. 
Second premium, $10, to Dasher, exhibited by J. A. Countryman. Rochelle. 
Third premium. $6, to Herschel, exhibited by J. A. Countryman. Rochelle. 


BEPOBT 07 OOHMITTBB. 

The thirteen animals composing this rini; were very superior specimens, and all were 
much above an average of profitable butchers’ stock. 

The barrow awarded the first premium aearly approached a model hoff for the block: 
had straight top, bottom and side lines, evenly quartered, thickly and evenly covered 
with fiesh, neat In head and fine m bone. 

The second premium animal was not as smooth as the first premium barrow, but 
rather finer in bone, not as heavy in proportion to age, but a very profitable hog for the 
feeder and butcher. 

The third premium barrow nearly approached the first and second premium animals, 
lacking in evenness, and was a trifle coarser, but heavier than the second premium hog. 


Barrow under 1 year. 


► 


> 

.KS 

i" 

I? 

Sg. 

§«| 



crP® 

. P 
• 

: 

: X 

•J 

."■§1 

; ^ 

: o 

■ 


: 

; 5" 

: 

284 

345 

1 21 

227 

251 

1 11 

265 

298 

1.16 


No, 


Exhibitor. 


Name of Animal. 


jj. A. Countryman, Rochelle 
Average.. 


Royal Duke. 
Sam. 


First premium, $20. to Royal Duke, exhibited by J. A. Countryman. Rochelle. 
Second premium, $10, to Sam, exhibited by J. A. Countryman, Rochelle. 


BBPOBT 07 OOMMITTEB. 

The barrows entered in this ring showed good development; both were superior speoi- 
mens, and would out an unusually large proportion of net to gross. 

, The first premium animal excelled his competitor in average gain per day, and was 
the smoother of the two. 
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Bow 1 and under 2 years. 


No. 


Exhibitor. 


284; 

285 

286 
287 


J. 


A. Countryman. Roohello 


289iHarry Davis. Dyer, Ind.... 
290|Taylor Bros., Waynesville. 

Averaffe. 




>• 


ps- 






Name of Animal. 

• » 

• 

; o 

hi 


: 

• o 

; 

1* 

. CP 



1 ^ 

; 


026 

581 

1 501 

532 

0 80 
9.92 

Lady Douglas. 

Kit Kaiser . 

.568 

458 

0 89 

Fraulion. 

552 

459 

9.83 

Prairie Queen . 

524 

469 

0 86 

Flora B. 

52:1 

422! 

0.89 

Flossy. 

532 

44(» 

9 83 

Lady Gambrel . 

558 

466 

0 83 



First premium. $20, to Prairie Qtieon, exhibited by J. A. Countryman Rochelle. 
Second premium. $10, to Flora B, exhibited by J. A. Countryman, Rochelle. 
Third premium, $5, to Lady Doufflas, exhibited by J. A. Countryman. Rochelle. 


BEPOBT OF COMMITTEE. 

The seven animals shown in this rlnff could be but little Improved. 

The first premium was awarded the best formed packing ho^r in the rin^a very 
smooth and evenly fatted sow, with straight lines, good back, uoavy hams, well propor¬ 
tioned shoulders and deep sides. 

The second premium was awarded a sow lacking but little of the finish and quality so 
noticeable in the make-up of the first premium animal 

The third premium sow was rather coarser in shoulder and deficient in loin when com¬ 
pared with the first and second premium animals. 


Bow under 1 year. 


I 

I 

I 

Ho.! 


Exhibiter. 


2941 


Taylor Bros.. Waynesville . 
J. A. Countryman, Roohelle 


Average 


' Age in days. Nov. 
15.1882 . 


Weight Nov. 15. 

' 1882__ 

> 

ft 

® 

0 * 5 -® 

J tt) 
p^E. 

; 

i 

■ rt 

Name of Animal. 



410 

1.13 

Chunky . 



365 

1 93 

Jennie V. 

227 


281 

1 23 

Maud S. 

227 


251 

1 10 

Mollio. 

292 


326 

1 12 



First premium, $20. to Jennie V, exhibited by J. A. Countryman. Rochelle. 
Second premium. $10, to Chunky, exhibited by J. A. Countryman, Roohelle. 
Third premium, $5, to Maud S. exhibited by J. A. Countryman, Roohelle. 


BSPOBT OF COMMITTEE. 

The first premium was awarded to the most compact and evenly fatted animal in the 
ring. This sow had made the least average gain per day of any in the ring, but excelled 
in fi»rm and quality. 

The second premium was awarded the fattest sow in the ring, a '\^ery low, blooky ani¬ 
mal, rather too fat to ensure nicely marbled meat likely to be found in the first premium 
animal. 

The sow awarded the third pi-emium was rather coarser than the first and second pre¬ 
mium animals, and lacked in filling of hams and sides. 
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Lot 26 —Chester white and victoria. 


Barrow. 1 and under 2 years. 


No. 

Exhiblter. 

.at 

* » 

: » 

\ ^ 

: o 
: < 


IK 2. 

pf* 

pt' 

tzj 

% 

► 

B> 0.< 

se*® 

: gp 

! 

. 

Name of Animal. 

Breed. 

2»5 

J. A. Brown & Son, Decatur 

669 

650 

1.14 

Lump. 

Chester White... 

29fi 

Scheidt & Davis, Dyer, Ind. 

487 

454 

0.93 

Prince. 

Victoria. 

297 

487 

439 

0 90 

Pilot. 

* * 

298 

Taylor Bro.. Waynesville. . 

618 

468 

090 

Whitey. 

Chester White.. 


Average . 

Tw 

501 

0 96 




First premium. $20. to Prince, exhibited by Soheidt & Davis. Dyer. ind. 

Second premium. $10. to Whitey. exhibited by Taylor Bros.. Waynesville. 

Third premium. $5, to Lump, exhibited by J. A. Brown & Bon. Decatur. 

BEPOBT or OOHMITTBB. 

The flt<t premium was awarded one of the younsrest and liehtest barrows in the rinff. 
This animal was finer in bone, more compact, had the straightest lines and was the 
best packintr hoflr compotini;. 

The second premium was awarded a good animal, not as well topped as the first 
premium barrow. 

The third premium animal was larger, heavier in bone, with not as well proportioned 
(luarters ^ the first and second premium animals, and had made the largest average gain 
per day of any animal in the ring, but lacked firmness and handling Qualities. 


Barrow, under 1 vear. 


No. 

Exhibitor. 

Age in days Nov. 
16,1882 . 


s2. 

SliQ 

iz: 

o 

< 

Average gain per 
day in pounds 
since birth. 

Name of Animal. 

1 

Breed. 

299 

J. A. Brown & Son, Decatur 

200 

280 

1 40 

Tom. 

Chester White .. 

300 

Scheldt & Davis, Dyer. Ind. 

32J 

380 

1 18 

Dick. 

Victoria. 

301 

822 

382 

1.18 

Tom. 


302 

“ “ 

287 

290 

1 01 

Harry. 

* * 


Average . 

282 


1 19 




First premium, $20. to Dick, exhibited by Scheldt & Davis, Dyer. Ind. 
Second premium, $10, to Tom, exhibited by Scheidt & Davis, Dyer, Ind. 
Third premium, $5, to Tom, exhibited by J. A. Brown & Son. Decatur. 


BEP«. UT OF COMMITTEB. 

Two of the hogs entered in this ring, farrowed in December, had made an average gain 
per day of 1 18 pounds; another barrow, farrowed the last of April, showed an average gain 
per day of 1.4o pounds. 

There was but slight difference in the quality and make-up of the first and second 
premium animals; the barrow awarded the first premium was somewhat more symmetri- 
oal than the second premium barrow. 

The third premium barrow had made the largest average gain per day of any animal 
in the ring, but when compared with his more successful rivals, lacked in smoothness 
and symmetry. 
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How, 1 and under 2 yo&rn. 





|2- 

5 : 5 ® 





Cr 

r-S 

fp 

No. 

Exhibitei. 

. o. 


** 



• S 

• w 


O 

: ctjq 



: < 



n per 
since 

3(13 

J. A. Brown & Son. Decatur 

564 

.521 

) 92 

■m\ 

Scheldt & Da\ts, Dyer, Ind. 

4% 

4rd 

{) !).{ 

m 

Taylor Bros., Waynesville 

5(i0 

m 

0 87 



410| 0 72 


Average. 

•547 


46S 

o.m 





Name of Animal.{ 


Lady Brown.... 

Fanny. 

Beauty . 

Nancy.. 


Breed. 


Oheftter White .. 

Victoria. 

Chester White 


First promlum, $20, to B«auty. exhiMtc^d by Taylor Bros., Waynesvillo. 
Second premium. $10, to Fanny, exhibited by Scheldt & Davis. Dyer. Ind. 
Third premium, $5. to Nancy, exhibited by Tayior Bros., Waynesville. 


BEPOllT OF COMMITTEE. 

The sow awarded the first premium had a better buck and heavier ham in proportion 
to weight than the other animals competing. 

The second premium animal nearly approached the first premium sow except in the 
matter of early maturity. 

The third premium was awarded the lightest animal in the ring, lacking but little in 
the profitable distribution of meat so noticeable in the first and second premium sows. 


Sow under 1 year. 


Exliibitcr. 

Age in days, Nov. 
15,1882. 

• ^ 

. 

. 0 
: < 

\ y 

Average gain per 
dav in lbs. since 

I birth. 

Name of Animal 

J. A. Brown & Son,Decatur 

200 

275 

1 ;J7 

Polly. 

Scheldt & Davis. Dyer, Ind. 

174 

220 

1 26 

Fancy Bird ... . 

Taylor, Bros., Waynesville 

362 

410 

1 13 

Minnie . 

Average. 

245 

301 

1 25 



Breed. 


vhestor White .. 

Victoria. 

Chester White.. 


First premium. $2U, to Minnie, exhibited by Taylor Bros.. Waynoavllle. 

Second premium, $10, to Fancy Bird, exhibited by Scheldt & Davis, Dyer, Ind, 
Third premium, $5, to Folly, exhibited by J. A. Browi^& Son, Decatur. 


BBPOBT OF COMMITTEE. 


There was a wide range in the ages of the animals competing in this ring. 

The first premium was awarded the oldest and heaviest sow In the ring, an animal 
showing the least average gain per day. This sow had the best ham and was well propor¬ 
tioned throughout, and a very profitable animal for the butcher. 

The second premium sow was the lightest sow in the ring, but not heavy enough to 
cut to as great profit as the first premium hog. 

The third premium sow had made the largest averse gam per day, but was not so 
evenly proportioned as the other tw<>, and lucked the fine finish of the first premium 
animal. 
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Lot 27—^essbx. 


Barrow. 1 and under 2 years. 


No. 


310 

311 

312 

313 


> 


OP® 


Exhibitor. 


iTaylor Bros., Waynesville.... 
Frank Willson, Jackson. Midi! 


Average 


I" I 

* 

tzj 

§ 


549 

447 

549 

435 

498 

457 

439 

410 

508 

4.S7 


► 

^£3 

22 

<b ►* 


Name of Animal. 


0 81 Joshua . 
0 79Prank... 
0.92 Walter.. 
0 98Major... 


0.86 


' First premium. $20. to Joshua, exhibited by Taylor Bros.. Waynesvllle. 
Second premium. $10. to Major, exhibited by Frank Willson. Jackson. Mich. 
Third premium, $5. to Frank, exhibited by Taylor Bros., Waynesvllle. 


BEPOBT OF COMMITTEE. 

The first premium was awarded the smoothest and best propr)rtioned barrow in the 
rinfir. finer in bone than his rivals, and by his compact form frave assurances of cutting; to 
ipreater profit. 

The second premium was awarded the barrow havlncr made the largest average train 
per day. but the yountrest and lightest animal in the ring, and but little behind the fit st 
premium animal in profitable distribution of meat. 

The third premium was awarded one of the oldest hogs in the ring; a good specimen 
but lacking in finish, when compared with the first and second premium barrows. 


Barrow under 1 year. 


► 

ssl 

> 

srJW 

a, 




If 

: » 

. *-1 

: 5 
: ^ 

® £ 
2*5*® 

3. 

; 

' 

• o 
: < 

: 

: o 
• ^ 

• N.I 

: 5" 

: 

• tt 'll 

259 

263 

1.00 

259 

261 

1.00 

188 

208 

1.11 

188 

180 

0.96 

223 

228 

1.01 


No.l 


314 

3l6f 

3161 

317 


Ezhibiter. 


Taylor Bros., Waynesvllle.... 
Frank Willson, Jackson, Mich 

I i • f 

Average.. 


Name of Animal. 


Philip . 
,Uob.... 
iTed... 
Tom... 


First premium, $20, to Philip, exhibited by Taylor Bros., Waynesvillo. 
Second premium. $10.00, to Bob, exhibited by Taylor Bros., Waynesvllle. 
l]hlrd premium. $5.00, to Ted, exhibited by Frank Willson, Jackson, Mioh. 


BEPOBT OF C’OMMITTEE. 

The barrows entered in this ring were a very smooth, attractive and profitable lot. 

There was but slight difference in the first and second premium animals. The first 
had rather better back and larger hum in proportion to weight 

The third premium barrow hud made the largest average gain per day of any barrow 
in the ring, but was rather heavier in bone and coarser thtm the first and second premium 
auimals. 
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How 1 and under 2 years. 


No. 


318 

319 


Exhibitor. 


Taylor Bros., Waynesville. 

Average. 


Age in da 
15.1882. 

.^1 

t ^ 

1 

Average 
day in 
since b 

• 

i? 

; < 

Nov. 

hi 

* 

* Cn 

; §.1 
■ Cft _ 

421 

405 

0 90 

532 

405 

0 76 

47b 

405 

080 


Name of Animal. 


Sarah . 
Bailie. 


First premium, |20, to Surah, exhibited by Taylor Bros., Waynesville. 
Second premium. |10, to Sallie, exhibited by Taylor Bros., Waynesville. 


REPOBT op COMMITTEE. 

The competing animals were evenly matched as to weight and general appearance!^ 

The first premium was awarde<l the sow that had made the largest average gain per 
day. This sow had a shade better back and iom. and was finer in bone. 


Sow under 1 year. 


No. 


Exhibitor. 


320 Taylor Bros., Waynesville_ 

aai •• • • 


322 Frank Willson. Jackson. Mich. 

323 “ 


Average 


Age in days Nov. 
15.1882 . 

Weight Nov. 15, 
1882. 

Average gain ner 
day in pounds 
t>ince birth. 

Na*'«e of Animal. 

259 

2(M) 

0.77 

Rosy. 


259 

220 

0 85 

Dolly. 


lbs 

m 

1 07 

Mate. 


242 

29S 

1 23 

Mary. 

.... 

237 

230 

0 98 




First premium. $20* to Mary, exhibited by Frank Willson, Jackson, Mich, 
Second premium, $10, to Rosy, exhibited by Taylor Bros., Waynesville. 
Third premium; $5.00, to Dolly, exhibited by Taylor Bros., Waynesville. 


UEPOBT O” COMMITTEE. 

The first premium sow nearly approached the butcher’s standard of excellence, with 
good top, bottom and side lines, and was more symmolrioal than the other animals in this 
ring. 

The second premium sow was not as smooth as the first, but a very profitable killing 
hog, although the lightest in the ring. 

The third premium animal was more rangy, not as smooth, with a larger proportion of 
side meat than the first and second best. 
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Lot 28—grades or crosses. 


Barrow 1 and under 2 yeare. 


No. 

Exhibitor. 

Age, in days. Nov. 
15.1882 . 

Weight Nov. 16. 
1882. 

Average gain per 
day in pounds, 
since birth. 

924 

Scheldt & Davis. Dyer, Ind. 

5.89 

588 

1 09 

^25 

1. .. 

502 

443 

0 88 

826 

Taylor Bros., Waynesville.. 

519 

446 

U 86 

327 

Thos. Bennett. Bossville— 

558 

.520 

0 94 

328 

.553 

513 

0 9» 

329 

‘ * “ 

55.S 

480 

0.87 

380 

Taylor Bros., Waynesville.. 

5.86 

450 

0 84 

331 

■' 

523 

377 

0 ?2 


Average. 

534 

. 477 

0 89 


Name of Animal.) 


Breed. 


Bouncer. 

Joe. 

Jake .. 
Tom .... 
Dick ... 
Harry .. 
Joseph . 
Jerry... 


Grade Ylotoria .. 

i I 

Grade Berkshire 
Jersey Red. 


Grade Berkshire 

4 4 


First premium, $20. to Bouncer, exhibited by Scheldt & Davis. Dyer. Ind. 
Second premium. $10. to Jake, exhibited by Taylor Bros., Waynesvllle. 
Third premium. $5, to Tom. exhibited by Thomas Bennett, Bossville. 


BUPOBT OF COMMITTEE. 

The Arst premium was awarded the heaviest ho*? In the ring, and the one having 
made the larKcst averaft:o gain per day. This animal, tonsiderinff size, was Ane in bone, 
and would cut to greater proAt for the Imtcher than any of his rivals. n 

The second premium animal was nearly as good as the Arst, a compact, well propor¬ 
tioned barrow, but locking growth and Amsh of (he Arst premium hog. 

The third premium hog had mode good growth, but was rather coarser than the Arst 
and second premium barrows. 


Barrow under 1 year. 


No. 

1 

Exhibitcr. 

Age in days, Nov. 
15, 1882. 

Weight Nov. 16, 
1882. 

Average gain per 
day, in pounds 
since birth. 

Name of Animal. 

Breed. 

332 

Scheldt & Davis, Dyer, Ind. 

849 

308 

0.88 

Patty. 

Grade Ylotoria... 

.338 

Thomas Bennett, Bossville. 

291 

.368 

1.26 

Muskogee 2d ... 

Jersey Bed. 

334 

262 

302 

1.15 

Muskogee 8d.... 


Average. 

300 

326 

1.09 




BBPOBT OF OOMMITTBE. 

The three hogs in this ring were not up to the standard I’cqulred in a show of butcher's 
stock, and no premiums were awarded. 
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Sow 1 and under 8 years. 


Mo. 

Exhibitor. 

1: 

; « 

I 

i ^ 

\ o 
: 

it 

• D* 

• rt' 

: ? 
ii! 

► 

o*a;g 

! 

t OD a 

: g-d 
• 0 

Name of Animal. 

Breed. 

3S5 

Thos. Bennett. Bossville... 

568 

^Bnl 


Mary. 

Jersey Red. 

sss 

Taylor Bros., Waynesville.. 

596 

mm 

mm 

Queen Anna. 

Grade Berkshire 


Average. 

I 44 

404 

0 74 




First premium. $20.00. to Que^n Anna, exhibited by Taylor Bros., WaFnesville. 
Second premium, $10.00, to Mary, exhibited by Thos. Bennett, BosBville 


BBPOBT 07 COMMITTEE. 

The first premium animal was the youngest, and had made the largest average gain 
per day of any in the ring. This sow was liner in bone, and promised a better quality of 
fneat. 


Sow under 1 year. 





it 

rl 

»as 

Bg? 

S-l 



No. 

Exhibitor. 

• Q| 



Name of Animal. 

Breed. 



• 

: j® 

: ^ 

: 2 

&II 





• Sit 
; 0 

* 1-4 

. CP 

i §.•§ 





; < 

* CW _ 





P.D.Miller & Bon, Panora,Ia 

231 

320 

1 38 

Guthrie Queen 

Jersey Bed . 


First premium, $20. to Guthrie Queen, exhibited by Phil. D. Miller & Son, Paiiora. Ta. 


BEPnBT 07 COMMITTEE. 

The only entry in this ring was a nicely proportioned sow. that had made a large av 
orage gain per day, and was considered well worthy of the first premium. 


12 
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Lot 29—bwespstakbs. 


Barrow 1 and under 2 years. 


No. 

Exhibiter. 

.s*5 

it 

: p 

I 

a CD 

! o 
: 

! Weight. Nov. 15, 
1882. 

Average gain per 
dav in lbs. since 
birth. 

Name of Animal. 

Breed. 

m 

J. A. Brown &Hon, Decatur 

5G0 

650 

1 14 

Lump. 

Chester White... 

2ii9 

J. A. Countryman. Bochelle 

aV.)7 

520 

0.87 

U«>b . 

Poland China.... 

270 

507 

536 

0 80 

Comet . 

• ft 

271 


W.'i 

405 

0 02 

Swe*‘ppr. 

1 ft 

272 

« 1 <4 

5.s:> 

430 

O.KO 

Dasher. 

ft ft 

27H 

« • ■ • 

473 

418 

0.8K 

Med . 

ft I 

274 

4 5 4 4 

487 

m 

0 05 

Herschel . 

ft 4 

275 

■ a It 

421 

430 

1 «1 

Tom . 

i ft 

270 

1 . it 

421 

401 

0 04 

Hooker. 

ft 4 

277 

t. at 

.388 

3S4 

0.00 

DHCsr Wilde. 


278 

II t 1 

<372 

375 

I.IHI 

Charter Otik. ... 

4 ft • • • • 

270 

• 1 a • 

602 

575 

0 05 

Jumbo. 

4ft • • • • 

20H Scheldt Davis. Dyer. Ind. 

4H7 

454 

0 03 

Prince . 

Victoria.’.Ill* 

824 

1 . .a 

5.30 

588 

] 00 

Bouncer . 

Grade Vlotorii... 

262 

Taylor ^Bros.. Waynesville. 

580 

315 

0 5!) 

Bully. 

Berkshire. 

802 

61.3 

m 

0 9<i 

Whitey . 

Chester White .. 

826 

4 4 4 4 

510 

440 

0 Ml 

Take. 

Grade Berkshire. 

327|Thos. Benn^'tt. Bo‘i8ville... 

551 

520 

0 01 

Tom. 

Jersey Bed. 

838 G. W. Stoner LaPlace .... 

410 

.533 

1 *28 

Leon. 

812 Fr. Willson. Jackson. Mich. 

408 

457 

0.02 

Walter. 

Essex. 

31.S 

.. 

430 

410 

0 03 

Major. 

• • 

3I9!0. W. Stoner. LaPlaoe.1 

502 

6*NI 

1.10 

(liant . 

Jersey Bed. 

840 

•* *• . 

410 

480 

1 17 

Lardur„.. . 

] 

Average. 498 477 

’remium. $25, to Sweeper, exhibited by J. A 

0 96 

. Country man, Bochelle. 



BEPOBT OF OOMMITTBF. 

The sweepstakes premium was award^^d a Poland China barrow of iniioh excellence., 
showing a large average gain per day. and promising an unusually profitable oarcass for 
the butcher and consumer. 

This animal w»ui somewhat heavier than the average weight of the animals in the ring,, 
and in proportions and profitable distribution of meat could be but little Improved. 



) J. A. Brown Jt Hon, Decatur 
) Scheldt & Davis, Dyer, Ind. 

} Taylor Bros., Waynesville.. 

$ Thomas Bennett, Hossville. 
l,Fr. Willson, Jackson,Mich. 

r 

i J. A. Countryman, Bochelle 


Average. 


Premium, $25. to Boyal Duke, exhibited by J. A. Countryman. Boohelle. 
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BEPOBT OF COMMITTBE. 

The ring was made up of a very fliiperior lot of hogs, reprenenting the following 
breedH: ('henter White. Victoria. Es^ex, Jersey Red and Poland Chinas. 

The sweepstHkHR premium wa<« Hwardod a pure bred Poland China barrow of line fin¬ 
ish and good development that would cut to greater profit than the other animale in the 
ring. 


Bow 1 and under 2 years. 


No. 

Exhlbiter. 

> 

<91 CD 

i: 

i 5 
. * 

, o 
: 

FI 

i'^ 

► 

3 
Fg 
i Fiq 

. OD OD 

• ® 

: 5-0 
• 2 ® 
ft 

Name of Animal. 

Breed. 

3it8 

J. A Brown & Bon, Decatur 

594 

521 

0.92 

Lndy Brown .... 

Chester White... 

284 

J. A. Countryman, Rochelle 

929, 

1 591 

0 89Ladv Douglas.. 

Poland China.... 

285 

5811 

1 592 

0 92 

Kit KniMur. 

* * • • 

289 

• i « 1 

598| 

1 458 

0 80 Frniilein . 

* * “ ..I. 

287 

4. it 

552 

4r>9 

0 8:{ Pniirie Queen... 

4, 44 

288 

« « 4 « 

524| 

450i 0 89 Flora B. 

* * “ 

804 

Scheldt & Davis. Dyer. Tnd. 

49.‘> 

491 

0 9*1 Funny. 

Victoria. 

895 

Taylor Bros.. Waynesville. 

599 

49a 

0 87 Beauty. 

Chester White... 

818 

421 

495 

0 !H> 

SHl'Ilh. 

Kseox . 

299 

<4 4 4 

1 ^71 

425 

9 99 

F.mma. 

He» kshlre. 

289 

Harry Davis, Dyer, Ind_ 

523| 

422 

0 80 

Flossy. 

Poland China.... 


Average .i 

1 535 

495 

0 87 




Premium, |25, to Sarah, exhibited by Taylor Bros., Waynesville. 


BEPOBT OP COMMITTEE. 

The Essex sow awarded the pweepstakes premium had made tho largest average gain 
»er day of any animal in the ring. TIiIh sow was compact, and more evenly quarlered 
han the other sows, and a very fine model of a packer's hog. 


Bow under 1 year. 


No, 


Exhlbiter. 


907 J. A. Brown & Son. Decatiirl 
292 J. A. Countryman, Rochelle 
299 “ " •* 

2B7 Taylor Bros.. Waynesville.. 
295 

841 G. W. Stoner, LaPlaoe. 

922,Frank Willson, Jackson, 

I Michigan. 

828Fiank Willson, Jackson, 

I Miohigan. 

837!Phil. D. Miller & Son, 
Panora, Iowa. 


Arerage. 


► 

Si? 


'a 

QD 

3 


H 


2(M) 

859 

227 ^ 

m 

8<i2 

248 

188 

242 

291 


2U6 


275] 

9H5 

281 

299 

419 

819 


sue 


z 

O OQ 


hi 

: 

i g.1 


Name of Animal. 


l.sr'Folly. 

1 93 Jennie y. 
1 23 Maude S., 
0 84 Emellne.. 
1 19 (hunky... 
1.28 Peerless.. 


1.07 Mate. 

1 23 Mary. 

1.88 Guthrie Queen.. 


1.17 


Breed. 


IChester White 
Poland China.. 

Berkshire. 
Poland China.. 
Jersdy Red. 

Essex. 

•« 

Jersey Red. 


Premium. $25, to Jennie V, exhibited by J. A. Countryman, Rochelle. 


BEPOBT 07 COMMITTBE. 

The Poland China sow awarded the honors hi this class showed good breeding, and 
was a very attractive animal for the butcher, excelling the other choice speoimens in 
fineness or bone and profitable distribution gf meat. 
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Lot 80— oRiMD sveepstaebb. 


Best Barrow or Sow in the Show. 


No. 

Exhibitor. 

Age in days Nov. 
16. 1882 . 

QD A 

Sn 

5 

i 9S 

i % 

► 

s 

Sb® 

hi 
i II 

Name of Animal. 

295 

J. A. Brown & Bon, Decatur 

569 

650 

1.14 

Lump. 

299 

1 

* ‘ 

4 1 4 4 

m 

280 

1.40 

Tom. 

SSH 

* 

“ 

*, 1 • 

564 

521 

0 92 

La<ly Brown. 

8117 

* 

4 4 

4 « 4 4 

2iH) 

274 

1.87 

H’olly . 

388 

G. W. Htoner, LaPlaoe . 

416 

588 

1 28 

Leon . 

289 

J. A. Countryman. Hochelle 

597 

520 

0 87 

Bob . 

27i» 




597 

58(» 

0 89 

(’omet. 

271 




685 

495 

0 92 

Sweeper . 

272 

< 



535 

430 

0 80 

Dasher. . 

278 

« 



478 

418 

0.88 

Ned . 

274 

4 



487 

468 

0 95 

Herschel . 

275 

• 



424 

430 

1 01 

'Pom . 

275 




424 

401 

0.94 

Hooker . 

277 




S8K 

884 

0.99 

Oncar Wilde. 

278 

4 



372 

.875 

1 IH) 

Charter Oak. 

279 

4 



602 

575 

0 96 

.Turn bo. 

282 




284 

345 

1 21 

Boyal Duke. 

288 




227 

251 

1.11 

Ham . 

284 




626 

501 

0 80 

Ladv Douglas... 

28i 




581 

582 

0 92 

Kit Kaiser. 

286 

4 



568 

458 

0 8(» 

Franloin. 

287 

4 



552 

459 

0 88 

Prairie Queen.... 

288 




524 

450 

0 86 

Flora B. 

292 

• 


4 4 4 

351 

365 

1 08 

Jennie V. 

298 

4 


C 4 4 

227 

281 

1 23 

Maude B. 

294 

I 


4 4 4 

227 

851 

1 10 

Mollle. 

296 

Bcheidt &, Davis. Dyer. Ind. 

487 

454 

e 98 

Prince. 

824 


‘ * 

4 4 4 4 

589 

588 

1 m 

Bouncer . 

804 


• * 


495 

461 [ 

0 9:1 

Fanny. 

8(MI 


* * 


,822 

.880 

1 18 

Dick . 

801 


* * 

“ “ 

322 

382 

1.18 

Tom .1 

2<i6 Taylor Bros., Waynesville. 

.589 

315 

0 59;Bully . 

298 

• 

* 

1 11 

, 518 

468 

0 9oiWhlToy . 

818 

* 

* 


! 421 

405 

0 96 Btirah. 

8% 

* 

* 

* ‘ • 

1 560 

410 

0 72 

Nancy . 

827 

Tho*^. Bennett, Bossvnle.. 

‘ 553 

520 

0 94 

Tom . 

313 

Frank Willson, Jackson. 






Michigan 


1 439 

410 

0 9:1 

Major. 

289 

Harry iTavis. Dyer, Ind .. 

523 

422 

0.80 

Flossy. 

290 

Ta 

i^lorBros., Waynesville.. 

582 

440 

0 88 

Lady Gambrel . 

889 

G. 

W. HtonerJ LaPlaoe. 

' 502 

600 

1.19 

Giant. 

340 

• 

• • 

4 4 

416 

489 

1 17 

Larder. 

.887 

Phil. D. 

MlUei St Son. 






Punora.lowa . 

231 

320 

1 38 

Guthrie Queen 



Average. 

452 

434 

0.99 



Jersey Bed.... 
Poland China. 


Breed. 


Chester White. 


IVlctori»». 

Grade Victoria 
Victoria 


Berkshire..... 
Chester While 

Essex. 

t'hester White 
[Jersey Bed 


Essex.. 

Poland China 


[Jersey Bed .. 


Premium. $50, to Bully, exhibited by Taylor Bros.. Waynesville. 


BEPORT OF COBTMITTEE. 

The Berkshire barrow awarded the highest honors of the show was well worthy of the 
award. 

The hog was short in leg and line in bone considering weight, had well proportioned 
(iuarters with good top, bottom and side lines, and would out an unusually large propor¬ 
tion of well marbled fine grained meat to gross weight. 

This hog gave promise of furnishing a carcass of better quality than his competitors 
and wan the equal of any in form and style. 






































































Lot 81—hbaviebt fat hog. 
(Open to all.) 

HeavieBt Barrow or Sow of any age. 


No. 


Exiilbter. 


205 J. A. Brown Jk Bop. Decatur 
S^l'Scheidt Jk DavlR, Dyer Ind. 
342|Taylor Bros., warnesville. 
270, J. A. Countryman, Rochelle 
279 * 


Averaire. 


SB* 


609 

689 

1624 

697 


780 


?l 


650 

688 

676 

686 

676 


605 


► 

S 

gs-^ 

'"Si 


1.14 
1.09 
0.41 
0.89 
0 95 


0.89 


Name of Animal.! 


Lump. 

Bouncer.. 
Emma 7th 
Comet.... 
Jumbo.... 


Breed. 


CheBter White., 
lOraiie Victoria 

Berkshire_ 

Poland China. 


Premium. $80. to Emma 7th. exhibited by Taylor Bros., Waynesville. 


Lot 82—pat barrows. 


Lot of 10 Fat Barrows 1 and under 2 years. 


Lot No. 1. 



Lot No. 2. 
































































1S2 



Lot No. 3. 


pf i!!! 

o-P ® iName of Animal, 
o i*5S. 


1 28'Leon.Jersey Red 

1 10 Bob. 


117 Goodman.. 

1 19 Giant.. 

1 17 Larder...., 
1 otl Fulton.... 
0.92 Cardinal.. 

0.87 Tom.. 

0 88 Rustic_ 

0 84 Planter. ... 


First premium $60. to Lot No. 2. exhibited by J. A. Countryman, Bochelie. 
Second premium $30. to Lot No. 1, exhibited by Taylor Bros., Waynesville. 


BEPOBT 07 COMIOTTBE. 

_iirst nremium lot of barro\ 

than the otlier lots, and equally as firood in other partloulars. 

The second premium lot wt^ro finer in bone and would cut to greater profit than the 
third lot, which were rather coarse. 



Premium $10, to Bouncer, exhibited by Scheldt & Davis, Dyer, Ind. 


BEPOBT 07 COMlflTTEE. 

The premium was awarded a grade Victoria whose carcass was of better quality than 
the other carcasses competing with a larger percentage of lean meat. 
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OaroBBB of Barrow under 1 year old. 


No. 

Exhibitor. 

► 

p! 

I ? 

: « 

: o 
: 

i| 

; ^ 

• O 
: < 

* 

: 5" 

Average gain per 
day in pounds 
since birth. 

Name of Animal. 

Breed. 

m 

Aoheidt & Davies. Dyer. Ind 
Thos. B**nnettJftohBvilie . 
Taylor Bros.. Waynesvllle. 

622 

330 

1 18 

Dick. 

Victoria. 

3*14 

fil5 

2<M 

260 

m 

201 

1.20 
1 IHI 

Muskogee 2d.... 
Bob...?.. 

.Tersey Bed. 

Essex. 




Average. 

200 

330 

1.14 









Premium $10. to Dick, exhibited by Beheidt & Davie. Dyer. Ind. 


BSPOBT OF COMMITTEB. 

The caroasB awarded the premium was the heavioBt of any competing, with heavier 
bams in proportion to grose weight than the other two. 

This oaroasB would out to better profit than the others. 
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LIST OF AWARDS. 


Fifth Annual Fat Stock Show, 

« 

' OmcAoo, Novbhbeb 16-28, 1882. 


CLASS A—CATTLE. 


WILLIAM SMITH, Superintendent, 

Lot 1—SHORTHOBN—^THOROUGHBRED. 


Beat Steer or Spayed Heifer S and under 4 yeare^ entries. 


First premium. H. & 1. Groff. Elmira. Canada. 

Second premium. J. H. Potts & Son, Jaoksonvilie. 

Third premium, C. Dodffe & Son, South Now Lyme, Ohio 


$30 


10 


Best Steer or Spayed Heifer 2 and under 3 years-'UO entry. 


Best Steer or Rpuyed Heifer 1 and under 2 years—8 entries. 


First premium, Canada West Farm Rtoek Association, Brantford, Canada . 

Second premium, Cobb at Phillips. Kankakee. 

Third premium, Cobb & Phillips, Kankakee. 


SO 

20 

10 


Best Cow 3 years old or over—8 entries. 


First premium. J. H. Potts Ol Son. Jacksonville. 30 

Second premium, 8. E. Prather, Sprinafleld. 2o 

Third premium. Canada West Farm Stock Association, Brantford, Canada. 10 


Lot 2—hebefords—thoroughbred. 

Best Steer or Spayed Heifer 3 and under 4 years—1 entry. 
First premium, M. H. Cochrane, Compton, Canada.. 

Best Steor or Spayed Heifer 2 and under 3 years—8 entries. 

First premium, Earl Ot Stuart, Lafayette, Ind. 

Second premium, A, A. Crane & Son, Osoo.. 


$30 oo> 


80 00 
20 00 


gst sst 
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Best Steer or Spayed Heifer 1 and under 2 yeare—1 entry. 
First premium. A. A. Orane & Son. Osoo . 

Best Cow 3 years old or ovei^-2 entries. 


First premium, T. L. Miller Co.. Beecher. 

Second premium. Fowler & VanNatta. Fowler. Ind. 


$30 0 » 

20 00 


Lot 3—dbvons—^thoroughbred. ^ 

No entries. 


Lot 4—otheb fuse beef bbeeim (not named). 

No entries. 


Lot 5—grades or orobseb. 


Best Steer or Spayed Heifer 3 and under 4 years—24 entries. 

First premium. D. M. Moniuffer. Galvin. Iowa. 

Second premium. J. H. Potts At Son, Jacksonville. 

Third premium. H. At I. Groff. Elmira. Canada.. 


20 

10 


Best Steer or Spayed Heifer 2 and under 3 years—19 entries. 


First premium, D. M. Monlnaer. Galvin. Iowa 

Second premium. John D. Gillett, Elkhart . 

Third premium. D, M. Monlncrer, Galvin, Iowa 


30 

»» 

10 


Best Steer or Spayed Hoifer 1 and under 2 years—17 entries. 

First premium, J. H. Potts At Son. Jacksonville . 30 

Second premium, Fowler At VanNatta, Fowler, Ind. 20 

Third premium, 0. M. Culbei'tson, Chicago . 10 


Best Cow 8 years old or over—8 entries. 

First premium. John D. Gillett, Elkhart. 80 

Second premium. C. Dodge At Som South New Lyme, Ohio. 20 

Third premium. D. M, Moninger, Galvin, Iowa. 10 


Lot 6—sweepstakes rings—open to all. 
Best Steer or Spayed Heifer 3 and under 4 years—20 entries. 


Premium. D. M. Moninger, Galvin. Iowa..$60 00 

Best Steer or Spayed Heifer 2 and under 3 years—17 entries. 

Premium. Earl At Stuart. Lafayette, Ind. 60 00 

Best Steer or Spayed Heifer 1 and under 2 years—13 Entries. 

Premium. J. H. Potts & Son. Jacksonville.. 60 00 

Best Cow 8 years old or over-9 entries. 

Premium, J. H. Potts & Son. Jacksonville. 60 00 


tss SSS Sts Sts 
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Lot 7— obakd 8wekf8takbb—ofek to all. 

Best Steer, Spayed HoMer or Cow It the show—87 entries. 

Premium, John D. Giiiett, Elkhart.ttOO W 

Lot 8—cab loads. 

Befit lot of 8 Cattle S and under 4 years old—4 entries. 

First premium. John D. Oillett. Elkhart.. 

Second premium. D. M. Moniuffer, Galvin, Iowa. 

Best lot of 10 Cattle 2 and under 3 years old—entries. 

Elrst premium. D. M!* Monlmrer. Galvin, Iowa.... 

Second premium, John B. Gillett Elkhart. 

Best lot of 12 Cattle 1 and under 2 years old—1 entry. 

First premium, John D. Gillett. Elkhart. 

Lot 9 —dbesbbd carcass. 

Best Carcass of Steer or Spayed Heifer 3 and under 4 years old—6 entries. 


Premium, M. H. Cochrane, Compton. Canada.$60 00 

Best Carcass of Steer or Spayed Heifer 2 and under 3 years—3 entries. 

Premium, H. Norris & Sons, Aurora. 60 00 

Best Carcass of Steer or Spayed Heifer 1 and under 2 years—8 entries. 

Premium. J. H. Potts & Son. Jacksonville . 60 00 


.1160 00 
. 76 00 


160 00 
76 00 


160 00 


Lot 10 —DBE88ED CAB0AB8—S-WEEPSTAKEB. 

Bust Carcass of Steer or Spayed Heifer of any aie:e—11 entries. 

Premium, M. H. Cochrane, Compton, Canada .. $76 00 


Lot 11 —HEAVIEST FAT STEER—OPEN TO ALL AGES— 7 entries. 

First premium. John B. Sherman, Chieoko.$76 00 

Hueoiid premium. Allen Varner, Indianola. 6«> 00 

Third premium. John B. Sherman, Chicaso. 25 00 


Lot 12 —early maturity. 


steer or Spayed Heifer showloff the greatest average gain per day since birth. 

Steer or Spayed Heifer 8 and under 4 years—11 entiles : 

First premium. H. & I. Groff. Elmira, Canada...$50 00 

Second premium. U. & I. Groff, Elmira, Canada. 25 00 


Steer or Spayed Heifer 2 and under 3 years—8 entries : 


First premium, John D. Gillett Elkhart. 

Second premium, George B. welsh, Tallula . 


Steer or Spayed Heifer 1 and under 2 years—12 entries : 



50 00 
25 00 


50 00 
25 00 
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Lot 18— cost op production. 

Best Steer or Spayed Heifer 3 and under 4 years—^ entries - 

First premlnm. H. & I. Groff, Elmira, Canada .IG5 00 

Second premium, H. & I. Groff. Elmira, Canada. 35 00 

Best Steer or Spayed Heifer 2 and under 3 years—3 entries : 

First premium, Georno B. Tallnia. 06 00 

Second premium. H. Norris & Sons. Aurora. 86 00 

Beet Steer or Spayed Heifer 1 and under 2 years—4 entries : 

First premium. G. 8. Burlelnh, Meohanicsville. Iowa . 06 00 

Second premium, Cobb & iMiiilips, Kankakee. 86 00 


CLASS B-HORSES. 

DAVID E. BEATY. Superintendent, 

Lot 14 —horses— (11 entries)—no awards. 

CLASS C-SHEEP. 

E. B. DAVID, Superintendent, 

Lot 15— long wools. 

Best Wether 2 and under 3 years—8 entries • 


First premium. Marion N. Hood, Guelph, Canada.$12 

Second premium. J. A. Brown Jk Hon, Deciitur. 8 

Third premium, Frank Willson. Jackson, Miehiean. 6 

Best Wether 1 and under 2 years—6 entries : 

First premium. Marlon N. Hood, Guelph, Canada. 12 

Second premium, J A. Brown & Hon, D«;catur. 8 

Third premium, Marion N. Hood. Guelph, Canada. 6 

Best Wether under 1 year-3 entries : 

First premium, Marion N. Hood, Guelph. Canada. 12 

Second premium. J. A. Brown & Bon. Def«tttur . 8 

Third premium, Mrs. Anne Newton. Pontiac, Michifirau.. 5 

Best Ewe 2 and under 3 years—4 entries : 

f irst premium, J. A. Brown & Son. Decatur. 12 

eoond premium. Frank Willson. Jackson. Mlchlfcan. 8 

Third premium, Frank Willson, Jackson, Michigan. 6 

Best Ewe 1 and under 2 years—2 entries : 

First premium, Frank Willson. Jackson. Michigan. 12 60 

Second premium, Mrs. Anne Newton, Pontiac, Michigan. 8 00 

Best Ewe under 1 year—1 entry : 

First premium, Frank Willson. Jackson, Michigan. 12 00 


ESS its ESS ESS 
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Lot 16—uiddle wools. 

Befit Wether 2 and under 3 yearfl--6 entries ; 


Flrfit premium. J. H. Potts & Son, Jacksonville.$12 

Second premium. Morgan & Cotton. Rockford. $ 

Third premium. J. H. Potts Ik Son, Jacksonville. 5 

• 

Best Wether 1 and under 2 years—4 entries : 

S irst premium, Mrs. Anne Newton, Pontiac, Michigan. 12 

econd premium. J H. Potts Ik Hon, JaoksonvIJle. 8 

Third premium, J. H. Potts & Hon. Jacksonville. 8 

Best Wether under 1 yeai^ entries : 

First premium. J. H. Potts Ik Son. Jacksonville. 12 

Second premium. J. H. Potts Ik tiOn, Jacksouville . 8 

Third premium, Mrs. Anne Newton. Pontiac. Michigan. & 

Best Ewo 2 and under 8 years—4 entnes : 

First premium, Morgan Ik Cotton, Rockford. 12 

Second premium. Frank Willson. Jackson, Michigan. 8 

Third premium, Mrs. Anne Newton. Pontiac. Michigan. 5 

Best Ewe 1 and under 2 years—5 entries * 

First premium. Stone Ik Loake. Stonington. 12 

Second premium. Stone Ik Loake, Stonington. 8 

Third pi'emium. Stone Ik Loake, Stonington. 5 

Best Ewe under 1 year—1 entry : 

First premium, Mrs. Anne Newton, Pontiac, Michigan. 12 


Lot 17—fine wools. 

Best Ewe 2 and under 8 years—4 entries * 


First premium. Taylor Bros., Waynesville. 112 

Second premium. £. Peck Ik Sons, Geneva. 8 

Third premium. E. Peck Ik Sons, Geneva. 5 

Best Ewe 1 and under 2 years-1 entry : 

First premium, E. Peck Ik Sons, Geneva. 12 

Best Ewo under 1 year—1 entry * 

First premium, E. Peck Hi Sons, Geneva. 12 


Lot 18—gbaduh ob cbobseu. 

Best Wether 2 and under 8 years—5 entries : 


First premium. B. Waddel, Marion. Ohio.|12 

Second premium. Merlon N. Hood, Guelph, Canada. 8 

Third premium, B. Waddel, Marion. Ohio... 5 


Best Wether 1 and under 2 years—4 entries : 

First premium, Marlon N. Hood, Guelph, Canada. 12 

Second premium. Frank Willson, Jackson, Michigan. 8 

Third premium, Marion N. Hood. Guelph. Canaaa. 6 


SSS $SS S $ SSS S $88 * 888 888 888 888 






























Best Wether under 1 yeaiv-iT entries: 

First premium, Marion N. Hood, Guelph, Can. 

Second premium, Marion N. Hood. Guelph, Can. 

Third premium, Mariou N. Hood. Guelph. Can. 


5 


Best Ewe 2 and under 3 years—3 entries: 


First premium. Marion N. Hood, Guelph, Can. 12 

Second premium. Marion N. Hood. Guelph. Can. 8 

Third premium, Frank Willson, Jackson, Mich. 5 


Best Ewe 1 and under years—4 entries: 


First premium. Marion N. Hood, Guelph. Can . 12 

Second premium. Marion N". Hood. Guelph. Can. 8 

Third premium. Frank Willson. Jackson. Mich. 5 


Best Ewe under 1 year- 3 entries: 


First premium. Marlon N. Hood. Guelph. Can . 12 

Second premium. Marion N. Hood. Guelph. Can. 8 

Third premium. Marlon N. Hood. Guelph. Can. 5 


Lot 19 —sweepstakes—open to all. 

Best Wether 2 and under 3 years-10 entries* 


Premium, Morgan & Cotton, Bockford.$25 flO 

Boat Wether 1 and under 2 years—!) entries: 

Premium, Frank Willson, Jackson, Mich... 25 00 

Best Wether under 1 year—6 entries: 

Premium. J. H. Potts & Son, Jacksonville. 25 00 

Best Ewe 2 and under 3 years—6 entries: 

Premium, Aiarion N. Hood, Guelph, Can. 25 00 

Beat Ewe 1 and under 2 years—4 entries: 

Premium, Stone & Loako, Htonington. 25 00 

Best Ewe under 1 year—3 entries: 

Premium, Frank Willson. Jackson. Mich. 25 00 


Lot 20 —granb sweepstakes—open to all. • 

Best Wether or Ewe in the Show—2:i entries: 

Premium, Morgan & Cotton. Bockford. $5(» 00 


Lot 21— heaviest fat "sheep—open to all. 

Heaviest Wether or Ew»*, any age—7 entries: 

Premium. Marion N. Hood, Guelph, Can...130 o(^ 


SSS SSt S3S S8S 
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Lot 22—oab-loadb. 

BeHt car-load 80 fat Wethers 2 and under 3 years-^l entry: 

First premium. Mrs. Anne Newton. Pontlae. Mich.|f»« (M^ 

Lot 28—dressed carcass. 

No Entries. 

CLASS D-BWINE. 

DAVID QOUE—SuperinteudenL 

Lot 24—bebebhires. 

Best Barrow 1 and under 2 years-3 entries* 


Fir><t premium, Taylor Bros., Wavnesvillo.$20 (N^ 

Hncond premium. Tiivlor Bios, Wajn sville. 10 00 

Third premium, Ta:^lor Bros., Wayiiebville. 5 00» 

Beat Barrow under 1 yeaiv-1 entry: 

First premium, Taylor Bros., Wayne8\iUe. 20 

Best Sow 1 and under 2 years-l entry: 

First premium. Taylor Bros., Waynesville. 20 OO* 

Best Sow under 1 year~-2 entries. 

First premium, Taylor Bros . Waynesville. 20 00 

Second premium. Ta> lor Bros., Waynesvliie. 10 OO 


Lot 25— POLAND china. 

Best Barrow 1 and under 2 years—13 entries: 


First premium. J. A. Countryman, Rochelle.$20 oo 

Second premium J. A Cuuniryman, Rochelle. 10 00 

Third premium, J. A, Countryman, Rochelle. 5 00 


Best Barrow under 1 yeai^2 entries: 

First premium. J. A. Counirvroan, ttochelle. 20 00* 

Second premium, J. A. Countryman. Booheile. 10 00 


Best Sow 1 and under 2 years—7 entries: 

First premium. J. A. Countryman. Rochelle. 20 00- 

Second preiiiium. J. A. Counti yman, Rochelle. 10 OO- 

Third premium, J. A. Countryman, Rochelle. 5 00 


Best Sow under 1 year—4 entries: 

First premium. J. A. Countrymam Rochelle. 90 00 

Second premium, Taylor Br >8.. Waynesville.. ]0 00* 

!i;hird premium, J. A. Countryman, Rochelle. S OO 
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Lot 26—ohbbtbb white and viotobus. 


Bent Barrow 1 and under 2 yeara~-4 entries • 


First premium, Scheldt & Davis, Dyer* Ind.$20 (M^ 

Second premium, Taylor Broe., WavneHville. 1« oo 

Third premium, J. A. Brown & Son, Decatur. 5 (MV 


Best Barrow under 1 year—4 entries. 

First premium. Scheldt & Davis. Dyer, Ind. 20 00 

Second premium. Soh'ddi & Davis, Over, Ind. lo 00* 

Third premium, J. A. Brown & Son. Decatur... G 00 


Best Sow 1 and under 2 years—4 entries. 

First premium, Taylor Bros , Wavnesvillo . 20 00 

Second premium. Scheldt & Davis, Dyer Ind... 10 oo 

Third premium, Taylor Bros., Waynesvilie. 5 00 


Best Sow. under 1 year—.3 entries. 

First premium, Taylor Bros.. Waynesvilie . 20 00- 

Second premium. Scheldt dc Davis, Dvor, Ind. 10 oo* 

Third premium. J. A. Brown & Son. Decatur. G 00- 


Lot 27 —essex. 


Boat Barrow. 1 and under 2 years—4 entries. 


First premium, Taylor Bros., Waynesvilie .$20 00* 

Second premium, Frank Willson, Jackson, Mich. 10 oo 

Third premium Taylor Broa., Waynesvilie. GOO 


Best Ban ow under 1 year—4 entries. 

First premium, Taylor Bros , Wavnesville. 20 00* 

Second premium. Taylor Bros., Waynesvillo. 10 00 

Third premium. Frana Willson, Jackson, Mich . G 00 


Best Sow 1 an J under 2 years—2 entries. 

First premium, Taylor Bros., Wavnesville . 20 oo 

Second premium. Taylor Bros., Waynesvilie. 10 OG 


Best Sow under 1 year—4 entries. 

First premium, Frank Willson. Jackson, Mich. 20 Ofr 

Second premium, Taylor Bros.. Waynesvilie. 10 oo 

Third premium. Taylor Bros., Waynesvilie... 6 00- 


Lot 28—qbade!:> ob cbobbes. 


Best Barrow 1 and under 2 yearsc-S entries. 

$20 00 

10 oo 

G 00 


First premium. Scheldt & Davis, Dyer. Ind... 
Second premiuin, Taylor Bros., Waynesvilie 
Third premium, Thomas Bennett, Bossviile . 


Best Sow I and under 2 years-2 entries. 

First premium, Tavlor Bros., Waynesvilie. 20'oo 

Second premium. Thomas Bennett. Boseville. 10.00 

Best Sow under 1 year—1 entry. 

First premium, Phil, D. Miller & Sons, Panora. Iowa. 20 00 
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Lot 29—swebpstakes—open to all. 

Best Barrow 1 and under 2 Fear8-23 entries. 

Premium. J. A. Countryman, Bochelle.$25 09 

Best Barrow under 1 year-io entries. 

Premium. J. A. Countryman, Rochelle. 25 00 

Best Sow 1 and under 2 years->ll entries. 

Premium, Taylor Bros., Waynesvilie. 26 00 

Best Bow under 1 year- 9 entries. 

Premium, J. A. Countryman. Rochelle. 25 0# 

Lot 80 —grand sweepstakes—open to all. 

Best Barrow or Sow In the show—42 entries. ^ 

Premium. Taylor Bros., Waynesvilie.$60 00 

Lot 81— heaviest fat hog—open to all. 

Heaviest Barrow or How of any age~jil entries. 

Premium. Taylor Bros., Waynesvilie .$»0 00 

Lot 32—pat bai:bows. 

Best lot of 10 fat Barrows 1 and under 2 years—» entries. 

First premium, J. A. ('ountryman. Rochelle. $00 00 

Second premium. Tay lor Bros.. Waynesvilie. 90 Of 

Lot 88—dressed carcass. 

Best Carcass of Barrow 1 and under 2 years—8 entries. 

Premium, Scheldt & Davis, Dyer. Ind. $10 00 

Best Carcass of Barrow under 1 year—3 entries. 

Premium, Scheldt A Davis, Dyer, Ind. 10 00 
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CLASS E-POULTBY. 


H. D. BMEBY, Sitperintendenf. 


Lot 34 —tubkbyb. 


Beet Turkey Cook. old. 

Tirstpremium,BushBlodflrett|I)owner’sGrove. $800 

•Seoond premium, Harry Davis, Dyer. Ind. 2 00 


Best Turkey Cook, youns. 

First premium. Bush & Blodgett. Downer's Grove. S 00 

Second premium, Harry Davis, Dyer. Ind. 2 00 


Best Turkey Hen, old. 

First premium. Bush & Blodsett, Downer’s Grove. 8 00 

Second premium. Bush & Blodgett, Downer's Grove. 2 00 


Best Turkey Hen. young. 

First premium, Bush & Blodgett Downer's Grove. 

Seoond premium. Harry Davis, Dyer, Ind. 

Heaviest fat Turkey. 

Premium, Bush & Blodgett, Downer's Grove. 5 OO 


8 00 
2 00 


Lot 85 —geese. 


Best Gander, old. 

First premium. Bush &. Blodgett Downer's Grove...., 
Second premium, Harry Davis, Dyer, Ind .. 


Best Gander, young. 

First premium, Harry Davis. Dyer, Ind. 

Seoond premium, Harry Davis, Dyer, Ind. 


Best Goose, old. 

First premium. Bush & Blodgett Downer's Grove— 
Beoond premium, Harry Davis. Dyer, Ind. 


Best Goose, young. 

First premium, Harry Davis, Dyer, Indiana. 

Seoond premium. Harry Davis, Dyer, Indiana.. 

Heaviest Fat Gander. 
Pi’emium, Bush &> Blodgett Downer's Grove. 


$8 00 
2 00 


3 00 
2 00 


300 
2 00 


$8 00 
2 00 


5 00 


Lot 86—ducks. 


Best Drake, old. 


First premium, Bush & Blodgett Downer's Grove. 3 oo 

Second premium, Harry Davis, Dyer, Indiana.. 2 04» 


—18 
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Best Drake, youDff. 

Firftt premum, Harry Davin, Dyer, Indiana. 

Second premium, Harry Davis, Dyer, Indiana.. 


Best Duck, old. 

First premium, Harry Davis. Dyer, Indiana . 

Second premium, Harry Davis, Dyer. Indiaua. 


Best Duck, younff. 

First premium, Harry Davis. Dyer. Indiana. 

Second premium, Harry Davis, Dyer. Indiana . 

Heaviest Fat Drake. 
Premium, Bush & Blodurett, Downer’s Grove. 


$3 

2 OO- 


3 00 
2 00 


3 00 
2 00 < 

5 OO* 


Lot 37— ASIATIC fowls. 


Best Cork. • 

First premium. Harry Davis. Dyer. Indiana... |3 (MV 

Second premium. Bush Ac Blodsett, Downer's Grove. 2 00 

Best Cockrel. 

First premium. Harry Davis, Dyer. Indiana. 3 00 

Second pr^emium, Harry Davis, Dyer, Indiana. 2 00* 

Best Hen. 

First premium. Harry Davis, Dyer, Indiana. 3 00* 

Second premium. Harry Davis, Dyer, Indiana. 2 OO 

Best Pallet 

First premium. Harry Davis, Dyer, Indiana. .3 (M)> 

Second premium, Harry Davis, Dyer. Indiana... 2 OO 

Heaviest Fat Fowl. 

Premium, Harry Davis, Dyer. Indiana. 5 OO 


Lot 88 —otheb tabibtibb of fowl than abiatios. 

Best Cook. 


First premium. Bush & Blodffett Downer's Grove. $8 OO 

Second premium, Harry Davis, Dyer, Indiana... 2 OO 

Best Oookrel. 

First premium. Bush & Blodgett Downer's Grove. 8 00 

Second premium. Horry Davis, Dyer. Indiana. 2 OO 

Beet Hen. 

First premium. Bush Ac Blodgett Downer’s Grove. 8 OO 

Second premium. Harry Davis, Dyer, Indiana. 2 OO 


Best Puilet 

First premium. Bush Ac Blodgett Downer’s Grove.. 
Second premium. Harry Davis, Dyer, Indiana. 
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HeavieBt Fat Fowl. 
Premium, Bush & Blodiirott, Downer’s Grove.. 


$5 00 


Lot 89—dbbsbed poultry. 


Best Dressed Cook. 

First premlnm, Bush & Blodfcott. Downer*» Grove. 

Second premium, Harry Davis. Dyer. Indiana. 


Best Dressed Cockrel. 

First premium. Harry Davis. Dyer, Indiana. 

Second premium, Bush & Blodeett. Downer’s Grove. 


Best Dressed Hen. 


First premium. Harry Davis. Dyer, Indiana. 

Second premium, Bush & Blodgett, Downer s Grove 


Best Dressed Pullet. 

First premium. Bush & Blodgett. Downer’s Grove. 

Second premium, Harry Davis, Dyer, Indiana. 


Heaviest Fat Fowl. 
Premium, Bush & Blodgett. Downer's Grove.. 


13 00 
2 00 


3 00 
2 00 


3 00 
2 00 


3 00 
2 OO 


6 OO 


Lot 40—displays, etc*. 

Best Capon. 

Premium, Harry Davis, Dyer, Indiana. $8 00 

Best Display Live Fat Poultry. 

Premium. Harry Davis. Dyer, Indiana. 15 oo 

Beet Display Dressed Poultry. 

Premium, Bush & Blodgett, Downer’s Grove. 15 00 
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SECRETARY’S REPORT. 


The results of the five Fat Stock Shows are briefly given here¬ 
with, for convenience of ready reference, and to enable the reader 
to critically examine and compare the different rings of the various 
breeds of stock exhibited at these shows. 

The pure breeds and crosses will be reported upon in the order 
they appear in the classification of premiums. 

The averages of the rings, of the several ages of animals and 
breeds, for the five years, are first given, followed bj[ table giving 
age, weight and gain of the first premium animals exhibited therein 
each year. 

The excellent results obtained by feeders of the animals exhibited 
at former Shows have been improved upon, in several rings, by the 
stock exhibited in 1882. 

The increasing interest in the matter of early maturity has not 
diverted the attention of feeders from the essential matter of extra 
quality, which has and always will influence the awards of commit¬ 
tees. The question of early maturity, other essential qualities being 
equal, will doubtless influence the award in favor of the animal 
making the largest average gain per day since birth. 

In compiling the following statistics, it has been the purpose of 
the writer simply to give the official figures, without comment, leav¬ 
ing the reader free to draw his own inference as to the merits of 
the respective meat breeds of animals exhibited. 

The s^erior quality of batchers’ stock exhibited at the Fifth 
Annual Fat Stock Show has not been approached by the same 
number of animals previously exhibited. 

The matter of extra quality is deservedly attracting more atten¬ 
tion at each succeeding ^ow, and the fine finish, excellent handling 
equality, fineness of bone, and other evidences of light offal, and cut¬ 
ting a large proportion of net to gross, was noticeable in the stock 
awarded premiums at the late Show. 
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CLASS A—CATTLE. 

BHOBTHORNS. 


Shorthorn Steer 4 years old or over. 


Year. 

Entries. 

Average age 
in days. 

Average 

weight. 

Average g^n 
perdayin jbs. 
since birth. 

1878.. 

2 

1.891 

1.861 

2,262 

2.358 

119 

1879. 

b 

1.28 




First Premium Animals. 





Average gain 

Year. 

Age in days. 

Weight. 

perdayin lbs. 
since Dirth. 










Shorthorn Steex 3 and under 4 years. 


Year. 

Entries. 

Averse age 
in days. 

Average 

weight. 

Average gain 
per day ini bs. 
since birth. 

1878.. 

2 

1.250 

2,087 

1.67 

1879. 

2 

1,326 

2,089 

1 63 

1880.. 

4 

1.300 

2.1?2 

1.66 

1881. 

3 

1.364 

2,093 

1.53 

1882.. 

5 

1.839 

2.141 

1.59 


First Premium Animals. 


Year. 

Age in days. 

Weight. 

Average gain 
per day in lbs. 
since birth. 


1.280 

2.115 

1.66 


1.336 

2,060 

1.54 


1.367 

2.360 

1 71 


1.809 

2.160 

1 64 


1.305 

2.586 

1.94 


Shorthorn Steer 2 and undef 8 years. 


Year. 

Entries. 

Average age 
in days. 

Average 

weight. 

Average gain 
per dayixilbs. 
since birth. 

1878.. 

5 

984 

1,621 

1,624 

1,801 

1.684 

1.78 

1879. 

8 

871 

1.86 

1880. 

5 

942 

1.92 

1881. 


968 

1.69 

1882.. 
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FinU: Premium Animals. 



Year 

Entries. 

Averse age 
in days. 

Averasre 

weight. 

Average gain 
per day in lbs. 
since birth. 

1878 . 

3 

672 

1,385 

1.267 

1.590 

2 06 

1879 . 

5 

638 

2 00 

1880 . 

1 

. 

721 

2.20 

1881. 

1H83. 

3 

480 

1.288 

2.72 



First Premium Animals. 


Year. 

Age in days. | 

1 Weight. 

Avisrage gain 
perdayinlbs. 
since birth. 

1878. 

650 

1.480 
1.316 
1.590 1 

2 28 

1879. 

701 

1 87 

1 2.20 

1880. 

W 

1881. 

1.. .. 

1882. 

645 

i.fiio 

1 

' 2.6i 

1 



1878 

1879 

1880 
1881 


Shorthorn Cow 3 years eld or over. 


Entries. 

Average ago 
in days. 

Average 

weight. 

Average gain 
per day in lbs. 
since birth. 

6 

2.937 

1.722 

1 

0 72 

8 

2.364 

1.786 1 

0 81 

3 

3.031 

1.618 

0 59 

4 

2.109 

1,766 

0 83 

8 

2.106 

1.808 

0.85 


First Premium Animals. 


Year. 

Age in days. 

Weight. 

Average gain 
per day in lbs. 
since birth. 

1878. 

1,721 

2,075 

1 20 



1,769 

0.86 


2,136 

1,710 

0.80 

1881. 

1,873 

1,875 

1 00 

1882. 

1,404 

1,866 

1.32 
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HEBEFORDS. 

Hereford Steer 4 years old or over. 


Year. 

Entries. 

1 

Average age 
in days. 

Average 

weight 

Average gain 
per day in lbs. 
since birth. 

1878 . 

1 

4 

irst Premiun 

2.692 

1.639 

i Animals. 

3,010 

1,994 

0.76 

1 28 

1879 . 

P 

Year. 

Age in days. 

Weight 

Average gain 
per day in lbs. 
since birth. 

1878. 

2.692 

1,677 

1 2,010 
2.043 

0.76 

1.22 


Hereford Steer 3 and under 4 years. 

Year. 

Entries. 

Average age 
in oays. 

Average 

weight. 

Average gain 
per day in lbs. 
since birth. 

1878 . 

3 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1,346 

1,389 

1,183 

1,233 

1,121 

1,736 
1,973 
; 876 
1,947 
1,766 

1 26 

1 41 

1 58 

1 67 

1 67 

1879 . 

1880 . 

1881. 

1882. 

First Premium Animals. 


Year. 


Ago in days. 

Weight 

Average gain 
per day in lbs. 
since birth. 

1878. 

1,336 

l,:i69 

1,183 

1,224 

1,121 

1.70> 

1.968 

1,876 

1,965 

1,765 

1 20 

1 44 

1 68 

1.60 

1.57 

1879 . 

1880. 

1881 . 

1882. 



Hereford Steer 2 and under 3 years. 




Averagd^ure 

Average 

Average gain 
per day in lbs. 
since birth. 

Year. 

Entries. 

in days. 

weight 

• 

18%. 

1 

1.080 

1.470 

1.471 

1.36 

1879 . 

1 

939 

1.67 

1880 . 

-^881 - - _ 

3 

948 

1,788 

1.85 

1S82. 

3 

954 

1,626 

1.70 
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First Premium Animals. 


Year. 

Affe in days. 

Weight. 

Average, gain* 
perdayiiflbs.. 
since birth. 

1878. 

1.080 

990 

1.470 

1.474 

1.650 

1.36 

1.67 

1.91* 

1879. 

1880. 

866 

1881... 

1888. 

1.077 

1.940 

1.80 



Hereford Steer 1 and under 2 years 



Eq rids. 

Average age 
in days. 

Average 

weight 

Average gain 
per dayiiubs. 
since birth. 

1878. 





1879. 

8 

677 

1.280 

2.15 

1880. 

1881. 

1 

710 

1.115 

1.57 

1882. 

1 

* 

eii7 

1.880 

1.90 « 


First Premium Animals. 


• Year. 

Age in days. 

Weight 

Average gain* 
per dayiiubs^ 
since birth. 

1878. 




1879. 

m 

1.897 

1.115 

1.96 

1880. 

710 

1.67 

1881. 

1882. 

697 

1.880 

1.90 



Hereford Cow 8 years old or over. 


Year. 

Entries. 

Averse age 
in days. 

Average 

weight. 

Average galDi 
per dayiiubs.. 
since birth. 

1878. 

8 

2,179 

1.680 

0.78 


2 

8,668 

1.615 

0.56 


1 

1,850 

1.720 

1 27 


8 

1,782 

1,435 

0.82 


2 

2,880 

1,672 

0.65 


First Premium Animals. 


Year. 

Age in days. 

Weight 

Average g^ 
perdaylnibit. 
since birth. 

1878. 

1,677 

2,018 

1,850 

2,248 

8,948 

i.ns 

1,7SP 

1.720 

1.660 

1.800 

0.95 

1879. 

0.85 

MO. 

1.27 

1881. 

6.69 

1882. 

0.45 
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DETONB. 


Devon Steer 4 years or over. 


Year. 

Entries. 

Averaffe affe 
in days. 

Averaflre 

weUrht. 

Average gain 
per day in lbs. 
since birth. 

1^. 

1879. 

. 2 

656 

1.757 

1.06 







First Premium Animals. 


Year. 

Age in days. 

Weight. 

Average gain 
per day in lbs. 
sinoe^birth. 

1878. 

1.668 

1.645 

0.99 

1879. 






Devon Steer 3 and under 4 years. 


1878 

1879 

1880 
1881 


Year. 


Entries. 


2 

1 

2 

2 


Averaffe ase 
in days. 


1.319 

1.335 

1.330 

1.298 


Average 

weiffht 


Average ffain 
per day in lbs. 
since birth. 


1.585 

1.609 

1.220 

1.162 


1.18 
1.12 
U 93 
0.88 


First Premium Animals. 


Year. 

Age in days. 

Weight 

Average gain 
per day in lbs. 
since birth. 

1878 . 

1.371 

1.335 

1.336 
1.268 


1.21 

1.12 

0.91 

0.84 

1879.1 

18SU_____1 


1882_ __ _ _ 

Dev 





on Steer 2 and under 3 years. 

Year. 

Entries. 

Average age 
in days. 

Weight 

Average gain 
per day in lbs. 
since birth. 

1878____ 


. 








SSSiiiiiifiiiiiiiHiiiiiii 

1 

3 

849 

926 

_ 

1.250 

977 

1.46 

1.06 






■■■■■■ 
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First Premium Animals. 


Year. 

Affe in days. 

Weight. 

Average gain 
per day in lbs. 
since birth. 

1878. 




1879. 




1881). 

m 

969 

1.S60 

976 

1.46 

1.00 

1881. 

1882. 






Devon Steer I and under 2 years. 


Year. 

Entries. 

Average age 
in days. 

Average 

weight. 

Average gain 
per day in lbs. 
since birth. 

1878. 




. 

1879. 


4^ 

844 

1.74 

1880. 

1881. 

3 

609 

792 

1.80 

1882. 


First Premlun 

1 Animals. 


_% 

Year. 

Age in days. 

Weight. 

Average gain 
per day in lbs. 
since birth. 

1878. 


1 


1879 . 

483 

844 

1.74 

1880 . 

1881. 

614 

835 

1 36 

1882. 






Devon Cow 8 years old or over. 


Year. 

Entries. 

I Average age 
in days. 

Average 

weight. 

Average gain 
per day in 'bs. 
since birth. 

1878 . 

1 

1.905 

1.200 

0.63 

187*>. 

2 

1 2.475 

1.116 

0.51 

1880 ... 


1881. 





1882 . 











First Premium Animals. 


Year. 

Age in days. 

Weight. 

Average gain 
per day In lbs. 
since birth. 

1878*. 




1879. 

1 8.4M 

1.264 

036 

laao_ _ 







mumnnnni 




■MIMMNi 

HHMMMH 


*No premium awarded in 1878. 
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GRADES OR CROSSES. 


Steer 4 years or over. 


Year. 

Entries. 

1 

Average age ; 
in days. 

Average 

weight. 

Average gain 
per day in lbs. 
since birth. 

1878.. 

12 

1 

1.815 I 

2.4!)1 

1 1 37 

1879.. 

17 

1,923 

1 2,878 

1.25 


1878—11 Grade Shorthorns: 1 Grade Hereford. 

I871>—16Grade Shorthorns: 1 Grade Herefords; 1 Grade Devon. 


First Premium Animals. 


Average irnin 

Year. ' Breed. Agfindays. Weight. **BinoeVlrth.*’ 

1878.Grade Shorthorn... I 3.058 1 2.480 I 1.20 

1878.[Grade Hereford ....I 1,780 j 2,1«4 1.19 


Grades or Crosses—Steer 3 and under 4 yeun 


Year. 

Entries. 

Average age \ Average 
in days. | weight 

Average gain 
per day in tbs. 
since birth. 

1878. 

10 

1,290 , 2.032 

• 1 56 

1879. 

29 

1.262 1,946 

1 18 

1880. 

18 

1 1,2<.7 1.924 

1 54 

1881. 

34 

1.259 1.943 

1 54 

1882. 

24 

1.261 2.034 

1 61 


1878— 9 Grade Shorthorns; l Grade Hereford. 

1879— 20 Grade Hhorthorns; 7 Grade Herefords, 2 Grade Dovon*^. 

1880— 10 Grade Shorthorns; 2 Grade Herefords. 

1881— 29 Grade Hhorthorns; 5 Grade Herefords. 

1882— 17 Grade Shorthorns; 7 Grade Herefords. 


First Premium Animals. 




















m 


Grades or Crosses—Steer 2 and under 3 years. 



1373—11 Grade Shorthorns; 2 Grade Herefords. 

1879— 81 Grade Shorthorns. 

1880— 16 Grade Shorthorns; 4 Grade Herefords. 

1881— 28 Grade Shorthorns; 4 Grade Herefords; 1 Hereford and Shorthorn. 

1882— 12 Grade Shorthorns; 6 Grade Herefords. 



Grades or Crosses—Steer 1 and under 2 years. 


Year. 

Entries. 

Average age 
in days. 

Average 
weight. 1 

Average gai 
per day inibi 
sinoe birth. 

1878. 

2 

678 

1,470 

2.16 

1879. 

14 

588 

1,807 

2.42 

1880. 

22 

590 

1,290 

220 

1881. 

5 

665 

1,288 

1.93 

1882. 

17 

600 

1,818 

2.20 


1878— 2 Grade Shorthorns. 

1879— 14 Grade Shorthorns. 

1880— 18 Grade Shorthorns; 8 Grade Herefords; 1 Grade Devon. 

1881— 8 Grade Shorthorns; 2 Grade Herefords. 

1882— 7 Grade Bhorthoms; 10 Grade Herefords. 


First Premium Animals. 


AYeraere sain 

Year. Breed. Age in days. Weight. ^^sfnoe^bSrthS* 

.Grade Shorthorn.... 656 1,420 2.16 

.Grade Shorthorn.... 606 1,196 1.97 

.Grade Shorthorn.... 671 1,895 2.07 

.Grade Shorthorn.... 719 1,666 2.17 

.Grade Shorthorn.... 715 1.600 2.28 
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Grades or Crosses—Cow 8 years old or over. 


Average age Averse pdaylnS^s^ 

In days. weigSl •^SL'iivRJS^- 


since birth. 



1880 . Grade Shorthorn_ 

1881 .Grade Shorthorn.... 

1882 . Grade Shorthorn .. 


SWEEPSTAKES. 
OPEN TO ALL. 

Steer 4 years old or over. 



Average ago 
In days. 

A ‘Tago 

Entries. 

weight. 

14 

1,896 

2,405 

19 

1.782 

2,830 


Average gain 
per day in lbs. 
since birth. 


1878— 2 Shorthorns; 9 Grade Shorthorns; 1 Hereford: 1 Grade Hereford; 1 Devon. 

1879— 5 Shorthorns; 11 Grade Shorthorns; 2 Herefords; 1 Grade Hereford. 


Sweepstakes Animals. 

Year. 

Entries. 

Age in days. 

1878.. 

Shorthorn. 

1,902 

1879. 

Grade Shorthorn.. . 

1,578 


WelBht. j 

Average gain 
per dayinlbs. 
since birth. 

2,440 

1.28 

2,118 

1.34 


Sweepstakes (open to all) Steer 8 and under 4 years. 


Year. 

Entries. 

Average age 
in days. 

Average 

weight. 

Average gain 
per day in lbs. 
since birth. 

1878.. 

8 

1,229 

2,081 

1.55 

1879. . 

19 

1,281 

1,965 

1.51 

1880. 

18 

1,269 

f,885 

1.49 

1881. 

25 

1.268 1 

1,961 

1.55 

1882.. 

20 

1,278 

2,090 

1.59 


1878—7 Grade Shorthorns; 1 Grade Hereford. 

_ 1879—2 Shorthorns; 10 Grade Shorthorns; 2 Herefords; 8 Grade Herefords; 2 Grade 
Devons. 

1880—4 Shorthorns: 8 Grade Shorthorns; 1 Hereford; 3 Grade Herefords: 2 Devons. 
1861-19 Grade Shorthorns; 2 Herefords; 4 Grade Herefords. 

1882—4 Shorthorns; 10 Grade Shorthorns; 0 Grade Herefords. 
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Sweepstakes Animals. 


1 

1 

Year. ‘ Breed. | 

1 Afce in days. 

Weight. 

1 

Average gain 
per day in lbs. 
since birth. 

1878. 

Grade Shorthorn.... 
Khoi thorn. 


2.185 
2.069 
1.876 
2.0% • 
1.946 

1 65 

1 54 

1.48 

1 69 

1.65 

1819. 

1880. 

Grade Hereford ... 
Grade Shorthorn .. 
Grade Shorthorn ... 

1881. 

1882. . 


Sweepstakes (open to all) Steer 2 and under 3 years. 


Year. 


1878.. 

1879.. 

1880.. 

1881.. 


Entries. 

Average nge 
in (lays. 

Average 

weight. 

Average gain 
per day in lbs. 
since birth. 

13 

935 

1.661 

1.73 

21 

958 

1.705 

1.78 

22 

915 

1.762 

1.91 

27 

983 

1.672 

1.70 

17 

971 

1.783 

1.84 

• 


1878- ^ Shorthorns; 6 Grade Shorthorns: 2 Grade Herefords. 

1879— 3 Stiurlhorns: 17 Grade Shoithorns: 1 Hereford. 

188<»—6 Shorthorns: 9 Grade Sb<irthornB; 3 Herefords: 4 Grade Herefords; 1 Devon. 

1881— U Shorthorns; 15 Grud(‘ Shorthorns; 4 Grade Herefords; 1 Hereford and Short-* 
bom: 1 Devon. 

1882— 9 Grade Shorthorns: 2 Herefords; 6 Grade Herefords. 


Sweepstakes Animals. 


Year. 

Breed. 

Age in days. 

Weight. 

Average gain 
perday inlbs. 
since birth. 

1878.. 

Grade Shorthorn.... 

962 

1.626 

1.69 

1879. 

Grade Shorthorn... 

932 

1.532 

1.64 

1880. i 

Grade Hereford.... 

832 

1.845 

2 21 

1881.1 

Grade Shorthorn... 

880 

1.500 

1 70 

1882.. 

Hereford. 

1,077 

1.940 

1.80 


Sweepstakes (open to all) Steer 1 and under 2 years. 




Average ago 

Average 

Year. 

Entries. 

in days. 

weight 

1878.. 

5 

674 


1879. 

14 

572 


1880. 

15 

647 


1881. 

6 

656 

1.212 

1882.. 

IS 

596 

1.365 


Average irain 
per day in lbs. 
since birth. 


2 10 
225 
2.13 
1.84 
2.80 


1878— 8 Bborthrms: 2 Grade Shorthorns. 

1879— 4 Shorthorns; 7 Giade Hhonhoins; 2 Herefords; 1 Grade Hereford. 

1880— 1 Shorthorn; 9 Grade Shorthorns; 1 Hereford; 1 Grade Hereford; 1 Grade Devon; 
2 Shorthorn and Hereford. ^ 

18^1—3 Grade Shorthorns: 2 Grade Herefords; 1 Devon. 

1882—8 Shorthorns; 5 Grade Bhorthome; 1 Hereford; 4 Grade Herefords 
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Sweepstakes Animals. 


Year. 

Breed. 

Age in days. | 

lAverafire sain 
WAtffht perdai'inlbs. 

weisnt. Binoe birth. 

1878. 

Shorthorn. i 

650 

544 

696 

719 

716 

iiiii 

1879. 

Gratie Shorthorn....! 
Grade Heref*)rd ... 
Grade Shorthorn... i 
Grade Shorthorn ... 

1889. 

1881. 

1882. 



Sweepstakes (open to all) Gow 3 years old or over. 


Year. 

rEntnes. 

Averase ase 
in days. 

Average 

weiifht. 

Average aain 
per day in lbs. 
since birth. 

1878.. 

6 

2.282 

1,?20 

0.85 

1879. 

10 

2.442 

1.728 

0 77 

188t). 

5 

2,944 

1.6i>9 

0 68 

1881. 

8 

1.891 

1.659 

0 89 

1882. 

9 

2,051 

1.816 

0.96 


1878— 4 Shorthorns: 2 Hereford^. 

1879- 8 Hhorthorns; I H Toford; 1 Devon. 

1889—3 Shorthorns; 1 cirade Shorthorn: I Hereford. 

1881— 3 shorthorns; 1 Grade Shorthorn; 8 Herefords; I Grade Hereford. 

1882— 6 Shorthorns: 2 Grade Shorthorns; 1 Hereford. 

Sweepstakes Animals. 


Year. 

Breed. 

Affo in days. 

Weight. 

Average gain 
per day inibs. 
since birth. 

1878. 

Hereford. 

1.677 

1,595 

■MM 

1879. 

Shorthorn. 

2,035 

1,769 


1880. 

Shorthorn. 

2.136 

1,710 


1881. 

Shorthorn... 

1.873 

1,875 


1882,. 

Shorthorn. 

1.404 

1 

1,865 

■■ 


GBAND BWBEPBTAKBB. 


Year. 

Breed. 

^ffe in days. 

Weiffht Pordayln^ibs! 

wei»ni. since birth. 

1878. 

Grade Shorthorn.... 
Grade Shorthorn ... 
Grade Shorthorn.... 
Grade Hbortnorn.... 
Grade Shorthorn.... 

1 

1 

I i 

2.185 l.ftS 

2,060 1.54 

2.465 1.44 

2,995 1 60 

2.665 1 59 

1879. 

1880. 

1881. 

1882. 

i 


Car-loads, 4 years old or^ver. 


Year. 

No. Steers. 

Average age 
in days. 

Averse 

weight. 

Average gain 
perdav in lbs. 
sinoo birth. 

1878. . 

10 

1,684 

2 ! 245 

1.48 

1879. 

6 

2,166 

2.899 

1.18 

1879. 

6 

1,599 

2,147 

1.84 

Average.| 


1,764 

2,264 

1.S2 


1878— First oar, 8 Sborthoms and 4 Grade Shorthorns. 

1879— geqond oar. 2 Shorthorns and 4 Grade Shorthorns. 
1879—Third oar, 6 Grade Shorthorns. 
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First Premium Car-Loads. 


Year. 

No, Steers. 

Average age 
in days. 

Averaae 

weight. 

Average gain 
per day in lbs. 
since birth. 

1878. 

10 1 

1.589 

1,509 



1879. 



6 1 


Car-loads. 8 and under 4 years. 


Year. 

No. Steers. 

Average age 
in days. 

Average 

weighl. 

Average gain 
per day in lbs. 
since birth. 

1878 . 

10 

1,394 

2,047 

1 48 

1879 . 

8 

1,247 

2,017 

1 65 

1879 . 

8 

1,251 

2,080 

1.59 

1879 . 

8 

1,280 

1,868 

1.45 

1880 . 

8 

1,285 

1,922 

1.49 

1880 . 

8 

1,255 

1,985 

1.55 

1881. 

8 

1,257 

2.048 

1.61 

1881. 

8 

1,291 

1,957 

1.52 

1881. 

8 


1,986 

1.54 

1881. 

8 

1,265 

1,925 

1.52 

1882 . 

8 

1,304 

2,026 

1.66* 

1882 . 

8 

1,271 

2,101 

1.65 

1882 . 

8 

1,254 

2.163 

1.72 

1882 . 

8 

i.:«8 

1,760 

1.31 

Average. 

8 

1,285 

1,988 

1 63 


No. 1.10 Grade Shorthorns: No. 2,8 Grade Shorthorns; No 3.8 Grade Shorthorns; No. 4. 
1 Hereford, 7 Grade Heretords; No. 5,8 Grade Shorthorns; No. 6,8 Grade Shorthorns: No. 
7,8 Grade Shorthorns; No. 8.8 Grade Shorthorns: No. 9,5 Shorthorns.3 Grade Shorthorns: 
No. 10.8 Grade Shorthorns; No. 11,8 Grade Shorthorns; No. 12,8 Grade Shorthorns; No. 18. 
8 Grade Shorihoms; No. 14,8 Grade Herefords. 


first premium Car-Loads. 


Year. 

1 No. Steers. 

Average age | 
in days. 

Average j 
weighl. 

Average gain 
'per day in lbs. 
since birth. 

1878. 

10 

1,304 

2,047 

1 48 

1879. 

8 

1,247 

2.017 

1.66 

1880. 

8 

1,255 

1,985 

1.66 

1881. 

8 

1,257 

2,048 

1 61 

1882. 

8 

1,271 

2,101 

1.65 



Car-loads. 2 and under S years. 


o 

S 

Year. 

No. Steers. 

Averajffe age 
in days. 

Average 

weight 

Average g^n 
perdaylnlbs. 
since birth. 

1 

1878 . 

10 

1,025 

1,667 

1.63 

2 


10 

1,102 

1,759 


3 

1879 . 

10 

965 

1,818 

1.87 

4 

1879 . 

10 

. 918 

1,695 

1.77 

5 

1879 . 

10 

945 

1,648 

1.74 

6 


10 

925 

1.705 

1.84 

7 

1881. 

10 


1,726 

1.91 

8 

1881. 

10 

984 

1.475 

1.58 

9 


10 

1.013 

1.864 

184 

10 


10 

982 


1.96 

11 

1882... 

10 

977 

1,551 

1.59 


Average. 

10 

967 

1.703 

1.76 


No. 1.10 Grade Shorthorns: No. 8,10 Grade Shorthorns: No. 3.10 Grade Shorthorns; No. 
4.10 Grade Shorthorns; No. 5.1 Shorthorn and 9 Grade Shorthorns; No. 6.10 Grade Short- 
horns; No. 7.10 Grade Shorthorns; No. 8,2 Shorthorns andSGr^e Shorthorns: No. Aw 
Grade Shorthorns; No. 10,10 Grade Shorthorns; No. 11.10 Grade Herefords. 
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First Premium Car-loads. 


Year. 

No. Steers. 

Average age 
in days. 

Average 

weight. 

Average gain 
per day in lbs. 
since birth. 

1878 . 

1879 . 

1880 . 

1881. 

1882.. 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

1.025 

966 

925 

905 

1.013 

1,667 

1.818 

1.705 

1,726 

1.864 

1.68 

1.87 

1.84 

1.91 

1.84 

('!ar-l<iads. 1 and under 2 years. 



Year. 

No. Steers. 

Average age 
in days. 

! 

Average 
weight. 1 

Average gain 
per day in lbs. 
since birth. 

1878 .... 






12 

641 

1.313 

2 42 


13 

549 

1.187 

2.20 

1882 . 

12 

526 

1.158 

2 20 

Average. 

12 

639 

1.219 

2.27 


1879—12 head Grade Bhorthorn steers. 1880—12 bead Grade Shorthorn steers. 
1882- 12 head Grade Shorthorn steers. 


Heaviest Fat Steer. 


Year. 

Breed. 

Age in days. 

1878 . 

Grade Shorthorn.... 

2.162 

1879 . 

Grade Shorthorn.... 

2,403 

1880 . 

Grade Shorthorn... 

2.705 

1881. 

Grade Shorthorn... 

1.683 

1882 . 

Grade Shorthorn... 

2,769 


Weight, 


3.165 

2.840 

3.130 

2.435 

3.060 


Average gain 
per day in lbs. 
since birth. 


1 45 
1.18 
1.13 
1 49 
1 10 


EABLY MATUBITY. 

BTEEHS SHOWING MOST BAPID GROWTH. 

Steers 4 years old or ever. 


Tear. 

Breed. 

Age in days. 

WelKht. 1 

Average gain 
perdayin Jbs. 
since birth. 

1878 . 

Grade Shorthorn.... 

1,663 

■IS 

1.56 

1879 . 

Grade Shorthorn.... 

1,613 


1.74 


-14 
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steer 3 and under 4 years. 


Year. 

Breed. 

Aure In days. 

Weight. 

1878 . 

Grade Shorthorn... 

1.298 

2.805 

1879 . 

(itrade Shorthorn.... 

1.269 

2..S07 

1880 . 

Grade Shorthorn.... 

1.250 

2.215 

1881. 

Grade Shorthorn.... 

1.176 

2.180 

1882 . 

Shorthorn. 

1.305 

2,635 


Average ffain 
per day In lbs* 
since birth. 


1.70 
1.81 
1.77 
1 81 
1 94 


1880— 9 Griide Shorthorns—1 Devon. 

1881— 1 Shorthorn—7 Grade Shorthorns—2 Grade Herefords. 
1882 2 Shorthorns—4 Grade Shorthorns—3 Grade Herefords. 


Steer 2 and under 3 years. 


Year. 

1 

Breed. 

1878. 

Shorthorn. 

1879 . 

Grade Shorthorn 

1880 . 

Grade Hereford .. 

1881. 

Grade Shorthorn 

1882 . 

Grade Shorthorn. 


A(;e in days. 

Weight. 

Average gain 
perday in lbs. 
since birth. 

783 

1.585 

2 02 

977 

2.081 

2 12 " 

882 

1.845 

2 21 

8?2 

1.985 

2 21 

858 

2.220 

2 59 


1880— 3 Shorthorns—5 Grade Shorthorns—2 Grade Herefords. 

1881— 9 Grade Shorthorns—1 Grade Hereford. 

1882— 8 Grade Shorthorns—2 Herefords—.H Grade Herefords. 


Steer 1 and under 2 years. 


Year. 

Breed. 

Age in days. 

Weight. 

Average gain 
perday inlbs* 
since birth. 

1878 . 

Shorthorn. 

660 

1.480 

2 28 

1879 . 

Grade Sliorthorn... 

513 

1,378 

2.67 

1880 . 

Grade Shorthorn.... 

585 

1.4.>t) 

2 47 

1881. 

Grade Shorthorn.... 

719 

1.565 

2 17 

1882. 

Shorthorn. 

1 

884 

i 

1,140 

2 97 


1880— 1 Shorthorn—7 Grade Shorthorns—1 Grade Hereford—1 

1881— 3 Devons—3 Giade Shorthorns—2 Grade Herefords. 

1882— 2 Shorthorns—7 Grade Shorthorns—3 Grade Herefords. 


Hereford Shorthorn. 


COST OP PRODUCTION. 

Steer or Spayed Heifer 1 to 12 months old. 


j 

Year 

Breed. 

Number 

animals. 

Average 
cost pro¬ 
duction 
per head 
ltol2mo8. 

Average 
weight 
at 12 moB. 


Net profit 
per head 
at 12 moB. 

Average 
cost pro¬ 
duction 
per lb. 
ltol2mo8w 

1882 

Shorthorn. 

8 

|6l 48 

1030 

$61 80 

$10 87 

$5 08 

1882. 

Grade Shorthorn.. 

8 

3196 

963 

69 00 

28 04 

824 

1882. 

Grade Hereford. .. 

3 

28 19 

737 

44 20 

16 01 

8 82* 
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COST OF PRODUCTION. 

Steer or Spayed Heifer 1 to 24 months old. 


Year 

Breed. 

Number 

animals. 

Average 
cost pro¬ 
duction 1 
per head I 
1 to 21 mos. 

! 

Avorasre 
weight 
at 24 mos. 

Average 
value per 
head at 24 
mos. at $6 
per 100 lbs. 

Not profit 
per head 
at 24 mos. 

1 

Average 
cost pro¬ 
duction 
per Ib. 

1 to 24 mos. 

1882. 

Shorthorn. 

1 

$86 80 

1600 

1 $96 00 

$9 20 

1 

$542 

1882. 

Grade Shorthorn. 

3 

76 J8 

1530 

91 80 

12 57 

5 17 

1882. 

Grade Hereford... 

1 

fd 61 

1370 

82 20 

20 59 

4 42 


COST OF PRODUCTION. 

Steer or Spayed Heifer 1 to 36 months old. 





Average 

Average 

Average 


Average 

Year 

Breed. 

Number 

animals. 

cost pro- 

value per 

•Net loss 

cost pro- 

d action 
per head 

1 to 36 mos. 

weight 
at 36 mos 

head ai 36 
mos. at $6 
per 100 lbs. 

per head 
at 36 mos. 

duction 
per lb. 
at 36 mos. 

1882. 

Shorthorn. 

1 

$167 29 

2250 

$135 00 

$82 29 

$7 48 

1882 

Grade Shorthorn.. 

1 

167 29 

2250 

m 00 

.32 29 

7 43 


•Steers of extra 
than the estimated p 


quality such as these statistics ropret- nit, frequently sell for more 
rice, $6 per loo pounds, live weight. 


COST OF PRODUCTION. 

The following exhibit includes the averages of nine animals 1 to 12 months old, five 
animals 12 to 24 months old, and two animals 24 to 36 months old, exhibited in 1882: 


Nine Five Two 

animals animals animals 

' 1 to 12 mos. 12 to 24 inos.|24 to 36 mos. 


I 


Average value of animal at birtli, $5 00 . 

** ** milk consumed, $15 HO. 

“ ** grain consumed each year _, 

* * * * hay and forage consumed each ye’r 

•' * * pasture consumed each year... 

* • • • other food consumed each year 

* * annual expense for care.. 

* * gain per year in pounds...., 

** cost of production p^r 100 lbs. on each| 

year’s gain. 

Average weight at close of each year. 

‘ ‘ yearly cost feed and care. 

*' value at close each year at $6 00 per 100 lbs 

* * net profit or loss at close of each year.. 


$18 6.3 

$29 33 

$48 00 

2 46 

8 06 

16 00 

1 75 

2 46 

6 50 
6 00 

5 (N) 

5 (N) 

5 00 

9 17 

5 62 

6 50 

4 03 

798 

12 54 

9 17 

15 12 

22 50 

39 19 

44 85 

81 50 

55 00 

90 72 

185 00 

15 18 

6 68 

•30 64 


•Loss. 
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OOMPABIflON FIRST PRIZE ANIMALS OF THE HBVBRAL BREEDS OP CATTLE— 

EXHailTED IN 1882. 

Steers 3 and under 4 years. 


i 

Breed. 

Age in days. 

Weight. 

Average sain 
per day inlbs. 
since birth. 

Shorthorn. 

1.305 

1.121 

1,174 

2,536 

1.765 

1,945 

1.94 

1 57 

1.65 

Hereford. 

Grades or crosses. 



Steers 2 and under 3 years. 


Breed. 

Age in days. 

Weight. 

Average gain 
per day in lbs. 
Binoe birth. 

Shorthorn . 




Hereford. 

1.077 

1,011 

i 

1,940 

1,850 

1.80 

1.N3 

Grades or crosses. 



Steers 1 and under 2 years. 


Breed. 

^ Age in days. 

1 

Weight. 1 

Average urain 
per day inlbs. 
since birth. 

Shorthorn .. 

(;45 

1.620 

1,330 

2 51 

Hereford. 

697 

1 90 

Grades or crosses... 

716 

1,600 

2.23 



Cows 3 years old or over. 


Breed. ^ 

1 

Affeindays. 

1 

WeJffht. 

Average ffaii 
per day in lbs 
since birth. 

Shorthorn. 

1.404 

1.865 

1 82 

Hereford. 

3.943 ' 

' 1,800 

1 

0.46 

Grades or crosses. 

1.644 

1 1,880 

1 

1.14 
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Weight, rlffht hind- 
quarter. 



Weiigrht. left hind- 

quarter . 



"Weight, rieht fore¬ 
quarter.. 



Weight, left fore¬ 
quarter. . 


iEsi 

Weiffht, hide. 

e-« 


Weifrht. tallow. 

gsggg 


Per ot. profitable wt. 
of oarcaBs, hide and 
tallow to fgr. or 1. wt 


Sf^ooSo 

Weiffht, oaroass* hide 
and tallow. 


S5S5 

Per cent, net oaroann 
or qiiarte.'B to arroBS 

1 w«dRht. 


l8tsSiS 

' Weiiirht dreAsetl. car- 
1 oafiB or four quarters 



Live wela:ht at 

slauehter 

Weight at homo. 

tiiir 

S-S^ 

• » a • 

1 Average gain per day 
since birth. 

1 

'SKSSSS' 


1 

Age in days . 

SSSSs i 

1 

1 



4 

a 


a 

9 

a 


I 


o 


£ 


PQ 


t 


'S’Ho'g 

aaea 
S?S2 

0 0 9 0<S 

'S^'S'SS 

” E S S: o 
0;500M 





toeoeoso 


i 

»( 


2 


'Sills 

SttS^is 



§111 



sir Richard. Hereford. 1,121 1 57 1,775 1,690,1,149 68 1,S75 81 118)s 10754 295 290 277 

Broad Homs.Grade Hereford. l,29ll 1.42 1,900 l,8:w' 1,227 67 1,399 .76 68 108 345 340 277 

Alex.Hereford. 1,183 l.Ss 1,910 1, KOI 1,250 .67 1,545 .K 184 I 111 327 318 2» 

Barney.Grade Hereford. 1,274 1 56 . 1,963 1,317 .67,1,618 ' .82 196 r 106 371 K4 306 
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Per cent, nuprofltable 
weight to ffross or 
live weight. 

Weight of unprofit¬ 
able parts. 

Loss of weifffat by 
shrlnkaire. 


Wei«rhtof blood. 


Hide trimmings. 


Woifirht lunsB 


Weight toneue. 


Weight heart. 


Weight liver. 


I Weight guts. 


’g I Weight paunoh. 


— . 

SIS 

lj!5;lSS55 


;f« 

<0002000 


JJJ J* 

u9or-o<o <Oi-4 


cokooous cc<e 


ecl- 


isgss ~“!UC 


^ » 

I I WeiKht feet . SSagJSS SSS : 

Jr Weight head. 





'2'sl'H i 
ggis: : 
WW«:S| 
'S’Sl'SS 

M £SSo 

oooow 


o .*^d« 

Una 0*3 

3 *tS es_?? 


:22 : 

«S o o«S 

g'S’SS 

UOCtS 


■Sills 1-^ 

lllli I lit 





















































Age 2 and under 8 years. 
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Per cent, unprofitable 
weight to gross or 
live weight. 


Weight of unprofit*ble 


' ports. 


lioss of weight by 


shrinkage. 

* 

1 Weight of blood. 


Hide trimmings. 


Weight of lungs. 

jiT" 

ice 


Welfrht of tonflTue. 


Weight of heart. 


I Weight of liver.. 
^ Weight of guts 




§ 


a 

E3 

ns 

S 


ta 

-< 


Weight of paunoh.... 


Weight of feet.. 
Weight of head 


ns 

o 

0. 


*3 

a 


o 

9 

a 

ee 

a? 








i i 


ss$ 






0k^ 

“ceoi*" 


COkA 

‘ 

S5S® 

- 




'2 

.2. 

0^. 

9 

« 

9 

1 = 


ts 
S 

i&t 


^ooao' 


06 

a: ; 

*3 

ee 

00 09 94 

& 


SIS: 






.f* 

kOkO 


1 

I ^©3 
28^ 


I 

I 

a 

1 

P4 


2Sc 




a 

«-4 ^ . 

I®' 

9 9 

s<s* 


m 
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Welfirht rifirht hind ciuar- 
tor. 


iSi 


mu 1 

Welfirht left hind quar¬ 
ter.-. 

sgg 



mu 






Weifirht rifirht fore quar¬ 
ter ....... 




mu 

Weifirht left fore <iuar- 
ter.. 


"sgi~ 


mu 






WelRh hide. 


SS3E 



WoiRht tallow. 




97 

70 

121 

Per cent, of profitable 
weifirht of earca»«i. 
hide and tallow to 

1 firroHB or live w^^Rht . 

1 



Sif2S8 

1 Weifirht carcass, hide 

1 and tallow ............ 

Sia 

Sis 


SSi 



p-T 



Per cent, not oaroasa or 
quartora to Rr. weifirht. 

~5SSIS 

1 

1 _ 

—SSS— 

iS 

es 

a 


rssi$2 

Weifirht droBHedcaroaBRl 
or four quarters. ^ I 


*3 

◄ 

a 

pi 

Liive weifirht at slaufirht’r 

ill 

1 

1.193' 

l,197i 

1.217 

0 1 

s 

£ 

Ph 

igg“ 

Weifirht at home. 

1,020 

1,140 

1,585 

iii 

4-9 

£ 

t S 



AverHfir<* Rain per day' 
since birtli. 




Afire in dtiys 


£ 

PQ 


1 

1 


I 


rn S S 

^ O O 
0^X3 

•st:-K 

Coo 

®X3X3 
tljOCSD 
o o o 

111 

Vm iu« h* 


go„ 

§s§ 

A 0*0 

.9^1 


CsJ94i-« 


O ed 03 

BQB 

S So 


o o o 
o o o 


O O 09 


eoeo.~i 

Sir 


' .X3 

S 

R O-O 

O ii ^ 

ssj 

O 0«iH 

Hi 

eon 


O . 

a&S 

'2*3|P 

«flca 
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live weight. 


Weiccht of uDprofit 
able parts. 


liOBB of weiffht by 
Bhrinkace. 


Woifirbt blood. 


Hide trimmlDfirs . 


Wolf?ht lunsrs. 


Weiffht tongrue 
Weight heart .. 


<§ 


a 

<D 


(d 

p 


§ 


Welirht liver.... 
Welflrht KUtB ... 
Weierht paunch. 
Weight feet. 


Weight head. 


SS3c« 

j 

1 



i i 





S38SSS 






rooter 

cr.j5 



ftOOO 





ira 
^ 9^ 










1-^ rH |>H 

_ 



•p 

a? 

£ 


I 

9 

a 


fS a 
^ o o 

in 

£4 o o 

9 p p 

111 

tsoa? 


*= O 1- 

|i| 

ieii 

OiC'P 


00 

’a'p’eS 

BBS 

ssl 

co^ *-< 

I 

000 

Sli 

fc* E iM 

0) 0 ? p 


a 


a 

£ 

P4 


1 

! 


319 




SSle 


• r^ 




~Zi~ 


B 


~~i*5 

— 

SJSiS 

Grade Shorthorn. 

Grade Hereford . 

Hereford and Shorthorn... 


S 

(SSiS 
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Ayorfure weights of the rinfcs of the various broods ol Cattle and their orosses, exhibltod 
at tho m 1879.1880,1881 and 1882 Fat Btook Shows: 


Breeds. 


Short horn, 1878 
Shorthorn, 1879 
Shorthorn, 1880. 
Shorthorn. 1881 
Shorthorn, 1882. 


Average 


Hereford, 1878. 
Hereford, 1879 . 
Heretord, 1880 . 
Hereford, 1881 . 
Hereford, 1882 . 


Averaffo 


Devon, 1878_ 

Devon, 1879_ 

Dovom, I88<» _ 

Devon, 18S|. ... 
Devon, 1882 _ 


Averuce. 


®2 

: 2 

2,202 

2,358 


2,310 


2,010 

1,9!)4 


2,002 

1,767 


Grades or (Jrosaos, 1878 ... 
Grades or Crosses, 1871» ... 
Grades or Crosses, 1880 .. 
Grades or Crosses, 1881 ... 
Grades or Crosses, 1882 .. 


1,757 


2,491 

2,373 


Average.^ 2,432 


1^0 
® “*2 

: aS 

: ®_a. 

2,087 
2,039 
2,172 
2.093 
2.141 


2,106 


1.736 

1,973 

1,876 

1,947 

1,766 


1.8 


1,666 
1,60{> 
1.220 
1.162 


SB CD 

3g.ic 

: 

B- 
; p<9D 


1.621 

1.624 

1,801 

1,034 


1.670 


1.470 

1,474 

1,738 


1.6 


1.301 


2.032 

1.946 

1.924 

1,943 

2.034 


1,976 


1.677 


1,250 

977 


1,113 


1.650 
1 710 
l,.2l 
1,075 
1,7.53 


^ ST'® 

PB a. 'I 

?l- 

: 

; o.® 

®93 
SI n 

1..385 

1,207 

1 , 690 ^ 


1,288 


1,230 

1,115 


\,m 


1,702 


^844 

“792‘ 


818 


1,470 

1.307 

1,290 

1,288 

1,318 


a? 

O 

00 

O 

< M 
2® 


1,723 

1,786 

1,618 

1,756 

1,808 


1,739 


1,630 

1.615 

1,720 

1,455 

1,672 


1,618 


1.200 

1,115 


1,167 


1.770 

1.722 

1,8‘M; 


l,.3;i5 


1,796 


Consolidated average weights of the rings of the various breeds of Cattle and their 
crosses, exhlldted in 1878, 1879, 1880,1881 and 1882: 


Shorthorn. 

Hereford. 

Devon . 

Grades or Crosses 


2,.310 1 

2,lWi 

1.670 

1.382 1 

1.7J9 

2.602 i 

1,859 1 

1 1,677 

1,226 1 

1,618 

1.767 

1,361 

1 1.113 

818 

1,167 

2,432 1 

1 

1,970 

1,702 

1,335 

1,796 


EABLY MATURITY. 

From the foregoing table, giving the consolidated average weights 
of ail the cattle of the several breeds of different ages e^ibited at 
the Fat Stock Shows of 1878, 1879, 1880, 1881 and 1882, the fol¬ 
lowing table is prepared. 

It is generally conceded that the best obtainable specimens of the 
several beef breeds have been exhibited at these shows, and until 
the results are changed at future shows, the public ipay find the 
following table of some value in determining the comparative feed¬ 
ing qualities as far as early maturity is concerned. 

In the following table it will be seen that the Shorthorns have 
made the most rapid growth, and the weights of this breed, as 
given above, will be represented by one hundred as a basis for 
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determiniog by percentage the comparative vreights of the different 
breeds of cattle of same ages exhibited at the five exhibitions of fat 
stock: 


Breed. 

Steer 3 years 
old and under 
4 years. 

Steer 2 years 
old and under 
8 years. 

Steer 1 year 
old and under 
2 years. 

Cow 3 years 
old orover... 

Shorthorn. 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Hereford. 

85 

99 

86 

94 

Devon . 

62 

67 

57 

66 

Grades or Crosses. 

89 

lOOX 

98 

lOOX 


QUALITY. 

The block is generally conceded to be the most conclusive test of 
the quality of meat. 

The premiums a^varded beef carcasses at fat stock shows to date 
are given in the following table. 

The number of entries in the class and sweepstakes rings for 
dressed carcasses at the several shows are as follows: Herefords, 8; 
Grade Herefords, 23; Hereford Shorthorn, 2; Grade Shorthorn, 16; 
Grade Devon, I; making the per cent, of entries as follows: Here¬ 
fords, seven per cent.; Grade Herefords, fifty-two per cent.; Here¬ 
ford Shorthorn, five per cent.; Grade Shorthorn, thirty-four per 
cent.; Grade Devon, two per cent. 

In the table, each premium awarded dressed carcasses at the 
several shows in the class and sweepstakes rings is counted at 100 
points for the convenience of making comparison: 


Yeiir. 


Htoor 3 and under 4 years. 


1882 ... 
1881 ... 
188U ... 
*im . 


Hereford I 


<9 O S 

P !-%'«< 

S*o ® 


CD O 


CD CP 
& 


% 
® o ® 

3 

SB B 


33‘ 


100 


100 


Steers 2 and under 8 years. 


1882 . 
1881 . 
1880. 


Steers 1 and under 2 years. 


1882. 
1881 . 
1880. 


Sweeystakes—all acres. 


1882. 
1881 . 


Total. 


50 


0 

7.15! 


50 

100 


60 

33^3 

33^ 

8»h 


100 

50 

60 


33' 

100 


68.64 

42.85 


OD O 

Ib 

® OB 
Ou 


gas 




100 


m 


100 


1001 


100 

600 


CD O 
fS 

a 


►0 hj 

O ® CD O 

p O 

III I- 


20 1 . 
33h|. 


50 

50 


50 


501 


7.15 


W 


27.27, 

42.85 


100 

100 


100 


m 


*8334 per cent, crrade Devon. 
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It will be seen that the honors in the slaughtering rings have 
been distributed among the various breeds of cattle, their grades or 
crosses, as follows; The Herefords receive 29 per cent, of all the 
prizes for dressed carcasses, grade Herefords 42 per cent., Hereford 
Shorthorn 4 per cent., grade Shorthorn 25 per cent. 

The entries in the killing classes at the several shows are as fol¬ 
lows: Steers b and under 4 years—In 1832, Hereford 1, grade 
Hereford 8, grade Shorthorn 1; in 1881, grade Hereford 1, grade 
Shorthorns 2; in 1880, Hereford 1, grade Hereford 1, grade Short¬ 
horn 1; in 1879, grade Hereford 1, grade Devon 1, grade Shorthorn 1. 

The premiums have been awarded on carcasses of steers 8 and 
under 4 years as follows: In 1882, Hereford steer Sir Richard, 
exhibited by M. H. Cochrane, Compton, Quebec, Can.; in 1881, 
grade Hereford steer Broad Homs, exhibited by C. M. Culbertson, 
of Chicago; in 1880, Hereford steer Alex, exhibited by T. L. Miller, 
Beecher, Ill.; in 1879 grade Hereford steer Barney, exhibited by 
T. L. Miller, of Beecher, Ill. 

The entries in the killing classes for steers 2 and under 8 years 
have been as follows: In 1832, grade Herefords 8; in 1881, grade 
Herefords 1, grade Shorthorn 1; in 1880, grade Hereford 1, grade 
Shorthorn 1. 

Premiums have been awarded carcasses of steers 2 and under 8 
years of age, as follows: In 1882, grade Hereford steer Jay, exhibited 
by H. Norris & Son, Aurora, Ill; in 1881, grade Shorthorn steer Echerd, 
exhibited by David Grant, Petersburg, lU.; in 1880, grade Shorthorn 
steer Blank, exhibited by J. D. Gillett, Elkhart, Ill. 

The following entries of steers 1 and under 2 years were made 
for the premiums offered for dressed carcass; In 1882, grade Short¬ 
horns 2, grade Hereford 1; in 1881, grade Hereford 1; in 1830, 
Hereford Shorthorn 1. 

Premiums have been awarded carcasses of steers 1 and under 2 
years, as follows: In 1882, grade Shorthoni steer Bed Major, exhib¬ 
ited by J. H. Potts & Son, Jacksonville, Ill.; in 1881, grade Here¬ 
ford steer Bailey, exhibited by G. S. Burleigh, Mechanicsville, Iowa; 
in 1880, Hereford and Shorthorn steer Monroe, exhibited by G. S. 
Burleigh, Mechanicsville, Iowa. 

Entries have been made in sweepstakes rings for dressed carcasses, 
as follows: In 1882, Herefords 1, grade Herefords 7, grade Short¬ 
horn 8; in 1881, grade Hereford 8, grade Shorthorn 8, Hereford 
Shorthorn 1. 

Sweepstakes premiums have been awarded dressed carcasses, as 
follows: In 1^2, Hereford steer Sir Richard, exhibited by M. H. 
Cochrane, Compton, Quebec, Can.; in 1881, grade Hereford steer 
Broad Homs, exhibited by C. M. Culbertson, Chicago. 


PBIZE BBCOBD. 

The number of entries and number of prizes awarded cattle of 
the several breeds and their crosses or grades at the Fat Stock 
Shows, in rin£(s where all breeds and their grades or crosses com¬ 
pete together, is given in the following tables: 
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The number of entries of the several classes of cattle is as fol¬ 
lows : Shorthorns 78, Herefords 28, Devons 9, grade Shorthorns 455, 
grade Herefords 140, grade Devons 6. 

The per cent, of foregoing entries to the total number (710) is as 
follows: Shorthorns, 11 per cent.; Herefords, 4 per cent.; Devons, 
1 per cent.; grade Shorthorns, €8 per cent.; grade Herefords, 20 
per cent.; grade Devons, 1 per cent. 

The number of first and sweepstakes premiums awarded to the 
several breeds, their grades or crosses, in the rings specified in the 
table, are: Shorthorns 14, Herefords 6, grade Shorthorns 46, grade 
Herefords 11. 

The per cent, of premiums awarded each class of cattle at the 
several shows, based on the foregoing figures, is as follows: Short¬ 
horns 18, Herefords 8, grade Shorthorns 60, grade Herefords 14. 


Shobt- 

HOBNb. 


: OD ^1 
• OD 

: 

: BS 


Hbbe- 

FOBDS. 


S K P 

3| 

; 


Devons. 


B&S 


bS 


Obadb ' Gbade 
Khobtv I Hebe- 

HOBNS. FOBDB. 


'oSS 

Bg-g 

® ft B 


3. 

A 


: Sss 
; 

: bS 


• CD 

: *5^ 

I ®ft 

; B@ 


Obade 

Devon. 


C 

!‘|g. 

i 00 

isl 

; B€ 


Grades and Crosses 
BteerS and under 4. 
••2 “ 3. 

“1 “2 
Cow 8 or over.. 


Bweepstukos. 
Steer 3 and under 4 
• •• 2 “ 3.. 

Ji “ 1 •• 2 

Cow 3 or over. 


Grand Sweepstakes. 
Early maturity 3 and 

under 4 . 

Early maturity 2 and 

under3 . 

tEnrly maturity 1 and 

under 2 . 

Cost production _ 

tDressed carcass— 


Total.. 


78 


14 


111 


455 


a 17 

3 15 


46 


140 


11 


• Hereford Shorthorn 1. 
S Hereford Shorthorn 2. 
+ Hereford Shorthorn 1. 
t Hereford Shorthorn 2. 


If the 77 premiums awarded at the several shows on the 71(> 
entries represented in the above table had been distributed in pro¬ 
portion to the number of entries made, the several classes of. cattle 
would have received the following number of first and sweepstakes 

g remiums: Shorthorns, 8; Herefords, 3; Devons, 1; Grade Short- 
orns, 49; Grade Herefords, 16; Grade Devon, 1. These numbers 
reduced to per cent., show that Shorthorns should have received 10 
per cent, of all first and sweepstakes premiums; Herefords 4 pet 
cent.; Devons 1 per cent.; Grade Shorthorns 64 per cent.; Grade 
Herefords 20 x>er cent., and Grade Devons 1 i>er cent. 
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It will be seen that the Shorthorns were awarded eight per cent, 
more premiums in proportion to the number of entries made than 
the average of all the classes of cattle competing; the Herefords 
four per cent, more, the Grade Shorthorns four per cent, less, and 
the Grade Herefords six per cent, less, and Grade Devons 1 per 
cent. less. 

The decisions of expert Judges, in proportion to the number of 
entries made, give prestige to the several breeds and their grades 
as follows: 1st, Shorthorn; 2d, Hereford; 8d, Grade Shorthorn; 
4th, Grade Hereford; 5th, Grade Devon; 6th, Devon. 


CLASS C-SHEEP. 

Averaflre wei^hU in the rinsre of the various breodn of Sheep and their erobses, exhibited 
at the 1878, 1879.1880. 1881 and 1882 Fat Stuck Shows: 


Breed. 

Wether 2 years 
old or over.... 

Wether 1 and 
under 2 years 
old. 

Wether under 
1 year old. 

Ewe 2 years 
old or over .. 

Ewe 1 and un¬ 
der 2 years 

Ewe under 1 
year old. 

Ootswold, 1878 . 


224 

194 

196 

194 

2i:i 




i:)0 

132 

■i2i“ 

125 

Ootswold', 1879. 

Ootswold, 1880 . 

Ootswold. 1881. 

Ootswold, 1882 . 

Avorafifo. 

248 

2:16 

251 

274 

114 

“*i36’ 

2^ 

226 

253 

251 

204 

13,3 

273 

235 

127 

Other Lonur Wools, 1878. 

Other Long Wools, 1879 . 

Other Long Wools, 1880 . 

266 

281 

267 





113 

111 

Other Long Wools! 1881 . 

Other Long Wools, 1882 . 

Average. 


"ibl 


271 

255 

151 

2:» 1 204 

1 

112 

Southdown. 1878.. 

Southdown. 1879. 

Southdown, 1880. 

Southdown, 1881. 

178 

219 

395 

206 

iw) 

166 

157 

194 

94 

1(»7 

193 

114 

171 

173 

128 

132 

iod ' 

95 

Southdown. 1^. 

165 



Average. 



199 

169 

127 

16!) 

IW 

97 

Other Middle Wools, 1878 ... 

Other Middle Wools. 1879 ... 

‘213’ 

1 . 


213 

185 

199 

*"240’ 

“’so** 

■’ss’* 

Other Middle Wools. 1880. 

“'i84’ 

181 

175 


Other Middle Wools, 1881. 

Other Middle Wools, 1882. 

Average. 

“W 

230 

■'”94* 

m 

202 

223 

180 

94 

211 

208 

sT 

Amerioan Merino, 1878... 

American Merino, 1879.. 







Amerioan Merino. 1880. 

American Merino. 1881... 

’’W 

112 

76 

99 

• 78 


Amerioan Merino, 1882. 




104 

69 

52 

Average. 




189 

112 

75 

101 

78 

68 

















































CoDBolidaied averuse weiRbtn of the riDgn of the various breeds of Sheep and their 
crosses, exhibited in 1878.187U. 1880.1881 and 1882. 


Ootswold. 

251 

1 

204 133 

273 

235 

127 

Other Long Wools. 

271 

265 151 

238 

204 

112 

Southdown. 

199 

109 1 127 

109 

130 

97 

Other Middle Wools. 

223 

180 94 

211 

208 

87 

American Merino... 

139 

112 , 75 

1 101 

78 

52 

Other Fine Wools. 






Grades or Crosses. 

227 1 

_1 

189 ^ 1^ 

2 i8 

165 

122 


EARLY MATURITy. 

wbth::bb bhowino most bapid obovtih. 
Wether 2 and under 3 years. 


Year, 

Breed. 

_ 

Age in days. 

Weight. 

Average gain 
per day in lbs. 
since birth. 

lg79. 

Leicester. 

969 

.300 

0.81 

. 

Leicester. 

971 

282 

0.29 

1881. 

Ootswold. 

933 

281 

0.30 

1882.. 

Ootswold. 

966 

292 

0.80 







Wether 1 and under 2 years. 


. Ootswold.. 

Ootswold. 

Grade Oxford 

Ootswold. 

Leicester. 


Average gain 
perdaymibs. 
since birth. 
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Wetber under 1 year. 


Year. 

Breed. 

Age In days. 

Weight. 

Average gain 
per day inlbs. 
since birth. 

1878. 

Cotswold. 

170 

1 

152 

0 89 

1879. 

Cotswold . 

240 

150 

0 02 

1880. 

Cotswold.. 

210 

114 

0 54 

1881. 

Southdown. 

21S 

198 

0.90 

1882. 

Leicester. 

2S& 

178 

1 

0.75 


CLASS D—SWINE. 


Average weights of the rings of the various breeds of hogs and their crosses, exhibited 
.at the 1878. 1879, 1880, 1881 and 1882 fat Stock Shows : 


Breed. 

Barrow 2 years 
old or over ... 

Barrow 1 and 
under 2 years. 

Barrow under 
1 yr. and over 
6 months. 

Barrow under 
6 months. 

Sow 2 yrs. old 
or over. 

a.® 

n 

9.0 

0,0 

1 

Sow under 1 
year and over 
6 months. 

Sow under 6 
months. 

Berkshire. 1878. 






462 



Berkshire, 1879 ___ 


469 


190 

635 

510 

351 

162 

Berkshire, 1880 . 






446 

Berkshire, IWl . 


428 



*1 . 

463 



Berkshire, 1882. 


408 

260 



425 

372 











Average.. 


433 

260 

190 

635 

459 

361 

1 ^ 

Poland China. 1878. 

651 

501 

379 

192 

677 


203 

Pol and Chinai 1879 . 

745 

521 

330 

196 

624 

484 

339 

147 

Poland China, 1880. 


490 

272 



445 

263 


Poland China, 1881. 


520 




557 

306 


Poland China, 1882. 


455 

298 



466 

. 826 


Average. 

698 

497 

.319 

192 

600 

488 

308 

176 

Chester White, 1878 . 

644 








Chester White, 18^. 









•Chester White, 18W_ 


248 




881 

287 


Oh>*ster White, 1881. 


885 




307 

246 


Chester White, 1882 __ 


656 

280 



473 

342 











Average........ 

644 

396 

280 



887 

291 


Yiotoria, 1882. 


446 

350 



461 

220 


Duroc or Jersey Red, 1882. 


504 

835 



405 

320 


Essex. 1878 ..1 . 






470 



Essex, 1879 ........ 

472 

296 


162 

440 

276 

817 


Essex. 1880. 








Essex, 1K81 . 




212 


8 M 

216 


Ilssbx, 1882. 


487 

288 



405 

230 











Average. 

472 

366 

228 

187 

440 

379 

264 

158 

-Other Small Breeds, 1878. 









Other Small Breeds, 1879...... 






410 

370 


^her Small Breeds, 18M. 









-Othar Small Breeds, 1881. 








Average... 


f 



410 

870 



-16 
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Class D—Swine— Continued. 


Breed. 

Barrow 2 years 
old or over.... 

Bfi 

a> 6 

PI 

|5| 

IK 

: oD 

. 

if 

»s 

, a 

oT 

•3 

; o 
: a 

S'! 

Zc 

P? 

Sow under 1 
year and over 
6 months. 

1 

Sow under 6 
months.I 

1 

Grades or Grosses, 1878. 


622 
436 
490 
410 
477 1 

296 

361 

350 

326 

326 





Grades or Grosses, 1^9. 

689 


620 

478 

306 

460 

404 

Hj 


Grades or Grosses, 18^.... 



Grades or Grosses, 1881. 





Grades or Grosses, 1882. 





Average . 





689 

463 

328 


620 

412 

340 






Gonsolldated average wei^htn of the rinffR of the various breeds of ho^s and their 
crosses, exhibited in 1878,1879,1880,1881 and 1882. 


Berkshire. 

Poland China.. 

Chester White. 

Victoria. 

Duroc or Jorsejr Red. 
Other Large Breeds.. 

Other Small*Breeds*.'.’. 
Grades or Grosses.... 


472 


497 

896 

446 

604 


866 

*463* 


260 

819 

280 

860 


228 

*328* 


190 

192 

635 

600 







187 

440 


*”620’ 



488 

387 

461 

406 


379 

’4i2* 


86! 

808 

291 

220 


264 

‘34b* 


162 

17^ 


15*) 


EARLY MATURITY. 


BABBOWB BHOWINO MOBT BAP 2 D OBOWTH. 

Barrow I and under 2 years. 


Year. 

Breed. 

Age in days. 

Weight. 

Average gain 
per day in lbs. 
since birth. 

1878. 

Suffolk Gross. 

439 

622 

1.19 

1879. 

Grade Suffolk. 

431 

473 

1 09 

1880. 

Poland China. 

467 

483 

1.03 

1881. 

Poland China. 

385 

444 

1.16 

1882. 

Jersey Red. 

416 

i 

633 

1.28 


Barrow under 1 year. 


Year. 


Breed. 


Age in days. 


Weight. 


Average gain 
~>er day in lbs. 
since birth. 


1878 

1879 

1880 
1881 
1882 


Polwd China.. 

• • •* " 

IchS^r'W^te 


168 

287 

185 

177 

200 


203 

884 

217 

207 


1.28 
1 40 
1.17 
1.16 
1.4U 
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M 



I 


eq 


Waste and slirinkacre. 


h 

Weifirht bair. wet. 


*o 

Weififlit blood. 

ooce ko 

if* 

00^00 

«o 

Weifrbt cruts__ 

eo 

Weiflrlit x>auaeb__ 


Weiii^bt liver and melt 


- 

Welfirbt lunfiTs a. beart. 

-^coeo 

eo 

W'elsbtflTLit fat...._ 

if* J?* 


Weltfbt leaf lard_ 

if*iS*if» 

SsaZS^S 

ao 

WeifiTbt bead.. 



JPer cent, earoass and 
bead, to erzoss._ 

W'eifiTbt dressed car- 
oasa and bead..._ 

35SS 

~g^ 

Averaird eain per da^r 
since birtb_... 



Xilve wt. at slaufirbter. 

SWC 


Afire In day’s _ 

“ SS£“' 
uSSS 


Breed. 

• *0 • 
jSS 1 
S|s 1 

Name of Animal. 

Bouncer. 

Billy. 

Lfrder. 

Exhibitor. 

Scheldt d(Davi8.Dyer,Ind. 
Taylor Bros., Waynesvilla 
O.w. Stoner, La Place.... 

Averase. 


Premium. $10, to barrow Bouncer, exhibited by Scheldt & Dayls, Dyer, Ind. 



















md Stt’ing—Continued 
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W&8te and slirinlcacre. 

1 

- 

WeiflTlit liair, wet_ 

e«esi30 

90 

Weiflflit blood__ 



WeiflTlit finite..*._ 

ao ^ 9 

eo 

09 

WelfiTlit paunoli.._ 

WeifiTlit liver and melt 

Hh 


a 

Welfirbt lunfiT^ a. beart 

eoe«eo 

oo 

WeifiTlit firut fat_ 

eo oo oo 

eo 

Welsrht leaf lard. 


09 

Welfirbt bead _____ 

SS^ eS 


I*er cent, oaroaes and 
bead to fcroes-- 


ss 

Weffirbt dresned car- 
caaa and bead _ 



Averafire firatn per dair 
8ine«» birtb . .. . 

OO 9 Ufd 

9^ |p>i^ 

mn 


Hilve wt. at elaufirhter 

So 

Afire in daye... 


_ 

Breed. 

S -o • 

• • CD • 

cs : 

"C M 4 

CP S *-< 

: 

ca 

a 

"S 

"o 

a> 

§ 

i y i 

■ • CD * 

' i. = 

• • c* 

• *2 • 

Is-SS ; 

: 

Exbibiter. 

nS 49 4 

OO*^ I 

A Q> A • 

g : 

: 

■g®:s3 : 

ill 1 


Premiam, |10, to barrow Dick, exhibited bjr Scheidt & Davis, Dyer, Ind. 
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BOLL OF HONOE. 


The following table givee the ages from month to month and 
weight of noted steers exhibited at the five Fat Stock Shows (nearest 
the ages named) that have made the largest average gain per day 
since birth. 

The large average gain per day made by the representative ani¬ 
mals named in the following list, makes it proper that special atten¬ 
tion should repeatedly he called to these remarkable results in feeding, 
as well as skill in breeding animals of such unusual aptitude for 
rapid growth. 

The thirty-four animals named in the table represent the five Fat 
Stock Shows as follows: 1878, three steers; 1819. ten steers; 1880, 
nine steers; 1881, six steers; 1882, six steers. 

The number of each of the various breeds and crosses included 
in the table are as follows: Shorthorns, 8; Grade Shorthorns, 22; 
Grade Herefords, 4. 

The breeders of the several States are represented as follows: 
Illinois, twenty-six steers; Kentucky, five; Canada, two; Michigan, 
one. 
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CLASS A-CATTLE 


Table slvinir number of entries of Cattle of the several ases and breeds. inoludiniT 
grades and crosses, exhibited at the 1878, 1879, 1880,1881 and 1882Pat tttook Shows: 
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CLASS C—SHEEP. 

Table alvinff number of entrienof Sheep of the several aires and breeds, inoludlnff 
grades and orosses. exhibited at the 1878,1879. 1880.1881 and 18^1?at Stock Shows: 


3 ®- S. 

i £ 
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CLASS D—SWINE. 

Table frivlnsr number of entries of Bwine of the several acres amd breeds, inoludinff 
ffrades and orosses, exhibited at the 1878,1879,1880,1881 and 188^at Stock Shows: 


S’ S' g 

& I ^ 

& & s 

^ o 1 


Barrow 2 years old or over— 
1878 . 


1879 . 

1880 . 

1881. 

1882. 


Barrow 1 year old and under 2 
years— 

1878 . 

1k79. 5 

188<J. 

1881. 1 

1882 . 8 

Barrow C months old and under 1 
year— 

1878 . 

1879 . 

1880 . 

1881. 

1882 . 1 

Barrow under 6 months old— 

1878 . 

1879 . 6 

1880 . 

1881. 

1882 . 


Sow 2 years old or over¬ 


sow 1 and under 2 years— 

1878 . 

1879 . 

1880 . 

1881 . 

1882 . 


2 1 .... 
1 3 ... 

1 1 1 

1 1 1 

17 8 


Sow 6 months old and under 1 
year— 

1878 . 

1879 . 3 3... 

1880 . 3 2 

l»*8l. 2 2 

1882 . 2 4 2 


Sow under 6 months old- 

1878 . 

1879 . 

1880 .. 

1881. 

J882 . 


Total— 

1878 . 

1879 . 

1880 . 
1881 . 
1883. 


2 11 1 

18 24 ... 

1 9 5 

3 6 4 

7 26 8 
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1878. 



Cattle. 

i 

Sheep. 

Hoas. 

State. 

Sg 

• 

Amount 

premiumB 

paid. 

SB 

Amount 

premiumB 

paid. 

' 1 1 

Amount 

premiums 

paid. 

IlHnulB . 

83 

$1,320 

145 

6 

$100 

36 

$:i40 

Kentucky. 

20 

MlBAoiiri.. 

13 





Indiana. 

0 

05 



9 


Iowa.-.. 

b 

25 



Wieconsin... 

1 





Michiffun ... 


“6 

40 

‘"*3 


Ohio. 




3 

20 

Canada._____ 



“in 

150 







Total . 

i:« 

$1,555 

24 

$290 

51 

$430 



1S79. 


Tlllnoi'^ . 

Kentiioky. ^ . 

200 

10 

4 

$1,970 

2(N) 

15 

199 

$505 

112 

$305 

MlMumit*!..... 





fiullana. 

8 

3| 

1 5<» 

1 75 



11 

45 

liVlsconHin .,... 

o| 

1 

11 




Michigan ... 



10 

70 

’l9 

105 

Ohio .1 

’*0 






Canada... 




2J5 



Total . 

303 

$2,310 


$800 

142 

$455 


1880 . 



IJllnoIs ... 
Wisconsin 
Kentucky 

Iowa. 

Canada... 
Miohlfiran 
Indiana .. 


Total 


204 

14 

24 

10 

»1 


255 


$1,580 

170 

125 

85 

80 




1 

6K 

1 

$339 

49 

$313 

7' 

1 60 



.35 

190 



11 

54 

*12 

79 

... 


23 

80 

121 

$043 

84 

$472 


1882. 


Illinois . 

165 

1 

$1,4(M) 1 69 

$310 

143 

$?26 

Ohio ____ _ 

10 

30 1 5 

17 

1 - - 7 




410 1 41 

216 




Hr 

120 ... 


26 

no 



420 k... 


3 

20 


Hr 

. 1 30 

215 

13 

85 

Total. 

KvI 

$2,380 1 145 

$758 

lis 

$890 
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Total number of entriee of Cattle. Sheep and Hoffs from the several States, at the Fat 
Stock Shows of 1878,1879, 1880, 1881 and 1882, as well as the total premiums paid thereon for 
the years named: 


State. 

Cattle. 

Sheep. 

Hogs. 

a® 

Amount 

premliimB 

paid. 

ng 
• 1 

Amount 

premiums 

paid. 

a: 

ODp 
• 1 

Amount 

premiums 

paid. 

Illlnoifl. 

941 

n.675 

452 

$1.6W 

882 

11.898 

Keii''Uoky. 

72 

595 

7 

60 



Mr^flouri. 

17 

15 


.L. 



IndlAua. 

28 

285 



83 

135 

Iowa... 

69 

7:10 



3 

20 

WiHaon4in..- 

21 

170 

“ii 




lilc'hiean ... 

C 


64 

404 

'*47 

289 

Ohio . 

21 

45 

5 

17 

8 

- 2i) 

Canada. 

24 

490 

178 

951 



Total. 

1189 

19.855 

712 

$8,081 

578 

$9,612 


GOOD PRICES. 

% 

Not the least of the important results growing out of Fat Stock 
Shows is the attraction to the exhibition and the Union Stock Yards 
at Chicago, of the leading batchers from Eastern and Western cities 
for the purchase of Christmas meat. 

The competition among butchers for the possession of the stock 
exhibited at the shows enabled the owners to sell to the best ad¬ 
vantage, as will be seen by the following figures. 

Batchers, appreciating the advantage of the shows in bringing 
together annually a large number of the best meat animals to be 
found in the West, have attended the exhibition from year to year 
in increased numbers. 

The'prices obtained for cattle at the last show, so far as reported, 
are as follows. 

The average price obtained on each breed and their grades is 
given for 1881 and 1882: 


























SALES—CLASS A—CATTLE 
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Amount received 
over market value. ^ ^ 


So:S$c;i9S§SSSfiSfe8SSSSS8ftSS:;!ii3SSgS99 


*Price obtained over SSsifS 
market rates at r4t4«oe« 
stock yds, 100 grosb ^ _ 
Average increase in SSSgSSlS 
value per day since e 
birth. ^ _ 


Price received per 


SSSSs 


100 lbs. ffross. Jg^oogxco 


Weight. 


oEa^S 


Average gain per 
day since birth_ 


Age In days. 


g§il§ 


I 


a> 

2 

A 


I 




. a> 

I .^*33 g8 
I hSScWO 

I s.agg'D 

AX].Soed 

OOMflfiiJ 


o 

f 


SsSSiSSSSSSSSSSSSSSS 

ua ;e n N x 69 o« 09 m M M 64 04 0*1 e« CM 09 e« 09 m 


Ssssssssasisssssssssiss 


s ^ s 

aj » « 


"stsssssssssssssstsss 

^vtaoooaoaococoQoaocoaococococococccoco 


‘ilflliirsgiislilisli 



1 : 

o 


' ^ 

' §= 


I: 

t i®s 

0- 

5’ o^f 

^•i%t 

ill 

§; h|»< 

SQ (H 04-? 

4 O'^S 
o rt'Tfi 

8. ®=o 
■f* '-•Ss 
« 

o txie^Q 


§ 

I 


i 


« 'i 
•■3, 

§• 

w .2 

-§••3' 
•§• o 

® 8 
it. 
(S’ I' 

ri d 















































































Sales —Continned. 
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Amount received 
over market value 

es 



s 

9 


16 20 

18 05 

19 90 
55 S5 
16 50 



: 

i S 

: ft 

•Price obtained over 
market rates at 
stock yds. 10(» gross 

SS 



250 







Average increase in 
value per day since 
birth. 

ss 

o 



0* 


o f-41-4 r., t-4 





Price received per 
lou lbs. gross. 

S8 ^ 

1 ^ 

• cc 

3 3 

" a 

S 
t 22 

7 00 
700 
7 00 
9 00 
700 

(7 40 

0 11 

ea 

1 

Weight. 

0*94 



5 


piii 





Average gain per 
day since birth.... 




io 


S@183!3 

f-n-If-'i-oed 





Age in days. 

^ mm 



IS[‘I 

. 


g.gs 






: : 



: 


, ; , ; ; 






^ “S . 

•5: 5 • 

O « is 


I 1 : 


I i ■ 

I ^' 

O kft M 


o . J S 

w ;§l« 

'SSiSfl 

oa^oes 
K oo ao 


Q 


» S S 


♦ The price for choice export cattle for week of show did not average over |6 OO per 109 pounds gross. 












































SALES-CLASS C-SHEEP. 
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AmoiiDt reo’vd OYer{ 
market value .... 


*Prioe obtained over 
market rates at] 
_ stock yds, 10» gr oss 
, Average Increase In 
value per day 
since birth. 


Price received perl 
100 lbs flrross. 


Weight. 


sssssss 

^04 04 04 ea 94 

'Sglssss" 






SSSSSS^IS SSSSSIS 






0000000000 






Averasre tfain per 
day since Dirth .... 




Ase in days 


liiim 


ee 

a 







o 

9 



i§ii^ 



*The price for strictly choice grades of sheep for the week of the show did not average over $4.50 per 100 pounds gross. 
























































5ALES-CLAS8 D-8WINE 
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he price for choice packing hogs for the week of the show did not ayerage over $6 50 per 100 pounds gross. 
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COMPARISON OF BALES. 

The following table is given in order that a comparison may be 
made, so far as reported, of the prices obtained for stock exhibited 
«nd sold at the last three Fat Stock Shows: 




No. 

head. 

Price 

Year. 

BBEED OATTIiE. 

per 100 
po uds, 




gr »Mfl. 


11880 .Hhorthorn. 

1881 . ;; 

1882. 


Averasro. 


1880 .Grade Shorthorn. 

1881 . “ 

1882.t. “ 


Average. 


1880 .Hereford. 

1881 . 

1882 . 


Average. 


1880 . iGrade Hereford . 

1881 .I “ “ . 

1882 .1 ** 


Average. 


1880 .Devon 

1881 . ** . 


Average. 


Average. 


Average. 


Grade Devon. 


Ayrshire . 


Average 


Average. 


Bbebp Sheep. 


Gotswold. 


Grade Merino... 


Poland China... 

Bbeed Swine. 


Average. 

1888.Chester White. 

Average. 

.Jersey Bed, or Duroe. 

Average. 
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CLASS E—FAT POULTRY. 

Table Riving number of entries of Fat Poultry exhibited at the 1878,1879,1880,1881 and! 
1882 Fat Btoek Shows: 
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WINTER MEETING, 1883. 


Department op Agriculture, 
Springfield, Tuesday, Jan. 2, 1883. 
10 o’clock A. M. 


Board met in regular annual session. 

President Scott in the chair. 

Present —President Scott, cx-President Gillham, Vice-Presidents 
Emery, Haskell, Moore, Dysart, Snoad, Vittum, David, Beaty, 
Voorhies, Pul’en, Gore and Washburn. 

Absent —^Vice-Presidents Ellsworth, Eeynolds, Judy, Smith and 
Landrigan. 

Minutes of tho meetings of the Board held during the week of the 
Fair at Peoria, September 25 to 80, were read and. 

On motion of Mr. Haskell, 

Approved. 

Minutes of the meeting of the Board held during the week of the 
Fat Stock Show at Chicago, November 16-23, were read and, 

On motion of Mr. Beaty, 

Approved. 

Tho following communication from Hon. Lewis Ellsworth was 
read. 

Motion of Mr. Gillham carried, 

That the communication be placed upon the record. 


COMMUNICATION. 


Napeuvillb, IiiL., January 1. 1883. 

To the President and Members Illinois State Board of Agriculture^ Springfield^ HL: 

Mt Fbiemdb:— It is a eevere diBuppointment to me that I am not able to meet with you 
in thiB, the last meetina of the Board of 1881 and 1882. The condition of my health will not 

S ermlt it. My lonff assooiation with moRt of you, gentlemen, and my much longer eonnec- 
on with the State Agricultural organization, commencing thirty years ago with the 
organization of the IliinoiB State Agiiculturai Society, has created ties that will continue 
to strengthen and brighten to the end of my sojourn in earth’s life. My connection as a 
member of the Board terminates with the close of your present meeting, but not my deep 
interest for the highest useiulness of the Agricultural Department of the State, that will 
not lessen or grow dim. 

Gentlemen, permit me to tender you, collectively and individually, my highest regards 
and fraternal attachment 

Very truly your friend, 


LEWIS ELLSWORTH. 
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Mr. Gillham introduced the following preamble and resolution, 
which were. 

On motion of Mr. Moore, adopted: 

WUBBEA8. The continued severe affliotion of our esteemed friehd and oo-laborer, 
Hon. Wm. AC. Smith, of McLean county, will not admit of his participation in this meeting 
of the Board: therefore, be it 

Bet^nlved, That the members of the Iltin'ds State Board of Aerriculture. individually 
and collectively, most deeply reffr«^t the forced absence of Mr. Smith, and sincerely sympa¬ 
thise with him i his affliction, and do most earnestly prav for his early couvalesence and 
speedy return to his usual good health and his wide field of usefulness. 

Resolved, That the Secretary of this Board be. and Is hereby instructed to transmit a 
copy of the above preamble and resolution to the Hon. W. M. Smith, and that the same be 
spread upon the records of the Department. 

The annual report of the Secretary was read, and, 

On motion of Mr. Haskell, 

Beceived and placed on hie. (See appendix.) 

On motion of Mr. Moore, 

The following reports of standing committees, etc., were received 
and adopted: 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE OF ARRANGEMENTS, ILLINOIS STATE FAIR. 


To the State Board of Agriculture: 

The committee of arrangements held but one meeting, and submit the proceedings 
thereof as part of their report. 

The accommodations provided as called for in the spociflcatlons of requirements were 
not sufficient tor the increased wants of exhibitors at the last two fairs. The entries of 
horses and cattle the last two years ha/e made it necessary to erect a large number of 
stalls, and to accommodate future exhibitions it is suggested that the next Board provide 
for at least 3.(NK) linear feet of stalls for horses and the same for cattle. 

The heavy draft horses, as well as the track horses, require stalls more than six feet 
wide, and it has been the custom to take out partitions and give many of these horses 
doable stalls, which largely reduces the number contemplated by the Board. 


The speciflcatio.is having been tilled by the Peoria committee for the preceding Fair, 
there was still considerable work this seanon for the committee of arrangements to per¬ 
form in constructing additionaf stalls and having the grounds cleaned anaput in readiness 

for the Fair. _ . 

Respectfully submitted, 

JAMES R. SOOTT, 

D. B. GILLHAM, 

D. W. VITTtJM, 

J. L. MOUKE. 

HAMtTliL DYSABT. 

D. E. ItEATY, 

B PULLEN, 

OEO. B. HAbKELL. 


MINUTES OF THE MEETING OF THE COMMITTEE OF ABBANGEMENTB FOB THE STATE FAIB. 


Peobia House, Peobia, July 20,1882. 

Committee of Arrangements met, pursuant to call of the Chairman. 

Present—Messrs. Gillham, Beaty, Moore, Dysart, Yittum and Fisher. 

In the absence of President Scott, Mr. Gillham was called to the chair. 

Motion Mr. Yittum carried. 

That Mr. Snoad, of the Auditing Committee, be invited to participate In the meeting. 

Motion Mr. Yittum carried. 

That R. H. & C. M. Avery, manufacturers of corn planters, be assigned one acre of 
ground to show the practical workings of their planter, provided the owners of the Fair 
Hrouods make no objection. 

Motion Mr. Beaty carried, 

That the Superintendent of Grounds be instructed to wait upon the Peoria committee 
and request them to have the halls, stalls and pens and Fair Grounds cleaned, and all the 
accommodations put in readiness for the Fair. 

On ihotion Mr. Yittum, adjourned subject to call of the President 

S. D. FISHER, Secretary. JAMES B. SCOTT, Chairman. 
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BBPOBT OF COMMITTEE OP ABRANGBMENTS—PAT STOCK SHOW. 


To the State Board of Agrimdiure: 

The commlttAe fippointed tomase the neoensary arrangements for holding^ 
Stock Show, would report that contract was made with CharleB Brown, of Chl( 


__,____„ the Fat 

Stock Show, would report that contract was made with CharleB Brown, of Chicago, to 
construct stalls and pens, etc., as follows: 

100 or more horse or cattle stalls. 12 00 each 

100 or more hog or sheep pens.$1 26 each 

Bemoval platforms, etc., and returning same. $60 00 

Lighting gas. as per contract. lo 00 

S uilding nigh fence, south of fountain. 2(M)0 

Aking yard at cattle chute. 6 00 

Making sign frame in front. 6 00 

The committee would report that the following subscriptions were obtained to the 
general premium fund of the Fat Stock Show for 18<i2: 

Union Stock Yards and Transit Co. $3. ooo 00 


Union Stock Yards and Transit Co. $3. ooo i 

John B. Drake & Co., Grand Pacific. 160 ( 

J. Irving Pearce. Sherman House. 60 i 

. Adams & (io.. Chicago. 16 ( 


Wood Bros., Union Stock Yaids. 

Abner Piatt, Union Stock Yards. 

John H. Wood & Co.. Union Stock Ysrdh .. 
McCurdy & Beveridge, Union Stock Yards 
Leiand Hotel. Chicago.. 


The following special premiums were offered by the parties named: 


CLASS A—CATTLE. 

Best five head of cattle, any age or breed. 

MarshalLField & Co., Chicago. $260 00 

Lot 6—Sweepstakes rinos. 

Best Steer throe and under four years. 

Schuttler & Hotz, Chicago., one 8M>inch Steel Skein Wagon, with 0-inch top 
box. spring Beat, joint brake, Conrad’b patent tongue support, tool box and 
stay chains, valued at. 

Best Steer two and under three years. 

Farmers’Beview, Chicago.Gold Medal, value 

Best Steer one and under two years. 

Western Bural, Chicago. 

Best Cow throe years old or over. 

Borden, Selleok & Co., Chicago. .An 800fi> Improved Howe Platform Scale, value 

Lot 7'-Gbaed Sweepstakes. 

Best Steer or Cow in the Show 
Prairie Farmer Co., Chicago. . 

Lot 8—Cab Load. 

Best Lot of 10 Cattle two and under three years old. 

Deere & Co., Moline.A Gilpin Sulky Plow, value 66 00 

Lot la-CoBT of Pboduotion. 

Steer or Spayed Heifer, two and under three years old. 

Breeders* Gazette, Chicago. 50 00 


Plate, value 60 00 


120 00 

60 00 

15 00 

.*18 00 
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OLiSS 0—SHEEP. 

BeBt five head of Sheep, any age or breed. 

Marshall Field & Co., Ohioa«o. $125 00 

Lot 19—Qbakd Swbbpstakes. 

Best Wether or Ewe in the Show. 

National Live Stock Journal Co., Ohioaffo.Challenge Cup, value 50 00 


CLASS D—SWINB. 

Best five head of Hogs, any age or breed. 

Marshall Field & Co., Chicago.. 126 00 


Lot 29—Gbabd Bwbbpbtakbb. 
Best Barrow or Sow in the Show. 


Western Rural, Chicago 


16 00* 


The oomtnittee decided to appoint one-third of the judges from the most experienced 
feeders to be found. 


As a matter of economy, a sub-committee, consisting of Messrs. Yittum.Dysart and 
Moore, were appointed to provide for the construction of stalls, pens, and superintend 
the arrangements in the Exposition Building for the holding of the Show. 

The committee decided to allow the exhibition of breeding animals to the extent of 
the accommodations provided. 


The committee gave an invitation to Dr. Loring, Commissioner of Agriculture, to 
deliver an address during the week of the Show, which was not accepted owing to previ¬ 
ous engagements. 

Three thousand five hundred complimentary tickets were sent to prominent oitizenB 
for the opening night of the Show. 

Mr. Moore was hired to remain in the city and superintend the construction of the 
Btalls, pens, etc. 

The entire expense of constructing stalls, pens, etc., and returning the building to the 
company as found, was $791.32. 


Respectfully submitted, 


JAMES R. 8(30TT. 
D. B. aiLLHAM. 

D. W. VITTTJM. 
SAHUEIi PYSABf, 
J. L. MOOBE. 


BEFOBT OF BECEFTTON COMMITTEE. 


To t?ie State Board of Agriculture: 

The committee would repeat the recommendations made in a former report in refer¬ 
ence to providing a suitable and convenient reception room for the entertainment of 
guests during theEair. 

It is suggested that in future specifications of reauirements, the locality securing the 
Fair be obligated lo construct and locate the President’s office next the show ring, 
where the guests of the Board may have an opportunity of seeing to advantage the stock 
on exhibition. 


The President’s office should be two stories high, with a covered veranda on the sec¬ 
ond floor, fronting the show-ring. 

The large number of representative farmers, as well as the increased number of 
prominent citizeuAengaged in various pursuits, in attendance at the Fair, was noticeable, 
and not only enooura^ng to the management, but indicative of the growing interest in 
this industrial exhibit of the State. 

Respectfully submitted. 

JAMES R. SCOTT, 

D. B. GILLHAM. 
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BEPOBT OF PBINTINO COUinTTEE. 


To the State Board of Agriculture: 

The followtnff Bums have been expended duriDcr the past year by the printing com- 
4nlttee, amounting to $8,208 70, as per appended exhibit. 

The expenseB for printing, in connection with the State Fair, were $1,128.69; for the Fat 
’Stock Show. $629 09: leaving $1,451.08 for the department work. 

The committee would renew a former lecommendution in reference to the printing 
required by thlB Board in the future: 


An examination of the printing vouchers demonstrateB the fact that the work has 
been performed aa economically ae could be expected considering the unfavorable cir- 
cumatanoes under which the department has been compelled to have its work done at 
the various job olBceB in the city making the lowest bid. 

** Under the State contract, the printing and stationery reciuired by the department 
would cost the State much less than under the present system, and insure more uniform 
work without unnecessary delay and inconvenience. 


** It is recommended that the committee on appropriations make application for suffl- 
oient funds to cover all the expenses of printing for the Board, and have the same in¬ 
cluded in the act to provide foi the ordinary and contingent expenses of the State 
government.” 

Respectfully submitted, 

JAS. B. SCOTT. 

J. L. MOORE. 

JOHN P. KEtNOLDB, 

B. D. FIRHEB. 


SPBINGFIELP JOUBNAli COMPANY. 


Printing crop slips. 


Programmes Belleville Institute meeting 

Entry books Pat Stoek Show. 

Entry cards Fat Stock Show. 

Proooedings Belleville Institute meeting. 

Entry books State Fair. 

Entry cards State Fair. 

Programmes Decatur Institute meeting.. 


$21 50 
10 00 
760 
15 00 
18 75 
13 00 
26 00 
22 00 
9 00 


Total. 


$142 76 


SPBIKOFIELD BEGiSTIB COMPANY. 

December, 1881. Crop Report.$823 50 

Printing crop slips. 20 00 

Printing oircularH.nostHls, etc. 32 80 

Cost of production blanks . 16 60 

Speed premium lists, stall blanks, etc. 17 75 

Delegate credentials, circulars, etc. 21 00 

Blanks for reports of county boards. 16 00 

Total.$446 66 


T. W. S. KIDD, 8PBINOFIELD. 

Shipping labels, etc.. 

W. T. DOWD ALL, PEOBIA. 

Premium list State Fair and Fat Stock Show. 

TBANSt BIPT COMPANY, PEOBIA. 

Badges, blanks, etc. 

H. W. B. CLEVELAND, CHIOAOOt 

Essay for Annual Report. 

BAND, M’NALLY A 00., CHICAGO. 

Oatalogue Fat Stock Show.. 

JOHN B. JSFFEBY, CHICAGO. 

3anner8 Fat Stock Show. 

iPosters Fat Stock Show. 

Total. 


$18 36 

$442 SO 

$22 76 

$33 00 

$61 00 



.$436.18 
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XABTIN KAVFXAM, CHICAGO. 

PostiiiH bills Pat stock Show. Ill 76? 


J. M. W. JONBB BTATZONBBY AHB PBIKTINa GO., CHICAGO 

Admission tickets Fat Stock Show.. 

Permits, etc., Fat Stock Show. 

Printing and stationery.. 

Total. 


BPBIKGFIBLD PBIHTINa COMPANY. 

Printing and stationery. $44 1»- 


BOSWELIi BILLS, PBOBIA. 

Printing and stationery. 


LITHOOBAPH AND SNGBAVING CO., CHICAGO. 

Oomplimentaries State Fair.... 


BUBBEB STAMP M OBKB, CHICAGO. 

Making rubber stamps. 


H. W. BOKKBB, SPBINUFIBLD. 


December, 1881. crop blanks. $12 00> 

April crop blanks. 11 oe 

April Crop Report. 101 00 


May crop blanks. 11 00* 

May Crop Report. 146 fiO 

June crop blanks. 11 00 

June Crop Report. 189 75 

July crop blanks. 11 00 

July Crop Report. 147 25 

August Crop Report. 11 oo 

August crop blanks . 872 25 

BiodlngCrop Reports. 20 oo 

Entry blanks, tickets, etc., Fat Stock Show. 45 25 

Printing and stationery. 38 20 

Envelops, letter-heads etc. 83 70 

Oomplimentaries Pat Stock Show. 12 60 

Printing and stationery. 03 00 

Total.$1,281 40- 

Sundry printing and stationery. $29 08 

Grand total. $3,208 70* 


$30 00* 

$18 OO* 

$6 40- 



REPORT OF LIBRARY COMMITTEE. 


To the State Board of Agriculture: 

The committee would beg leave to report the following additions to the library, andt 
that the live stock and agricultural papers named in the appended list have been regu¬ 
larly received at the Department during the past year. 

The books and periodicals have been in daily use. and the number of visitors in atten¬ 
dance interested in the various publlcatlous in the library is Increasing each year. 

Respectfully submitted, 


EMERY, 
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LIST OF BOOKS. 


TITLE OV WOBK. 

American Shorthorn Herd Book. 4 vole. 

American Hereford Cattle Herd Book. Vol. 12. 

American Devon Becord. Vol. 2.. 

American Shorthorn Record. Vol. 10. 

American Cots wold Record. Vol. 2. 

American Oiydeedalo Stud Book. Vol. 2 . 

Olvdeedale Stud Book. Great Britain. Vol. 4. 

Coatee’ Herd Book. Vol. 27 . 

Holntein Herd Book. Vol 5 . 

JereeyH'^rd Register. Vol. 9. 

Jersey Herd Book. (Pamphlet form). 

Jersey Herd Book. (Annual Report). 

National Register Norman Horses. 

Ohio Poland China Record. Vol. 2. 


BEPORTS. ETC. 
ConnecUcut, 

Report of State Board of Agrioulturo. 


California, 

Annual Report of the Board of Stale Vittoultural Corns. ’81 and *83 . 
First Annual Report of the Chief Executive Viticultural Officers *81. 

Transaction California State Board Agriculture 1881.. 

Insects Injurious to Fruit and Fruit Trees. By Matthew Cook.. 


Florida, 

Bureau of Immigration. By A. A. Robinson. 


Ceorgia, 

Report of the Commissioner of Agriculture. 


Iowa, 

Report State Board of Agriculture for 1881. 


Indiana. 

Sd Annual Report Bureau of Statistics. By Commissioner 

Report State Board Agriculture for 1881 . 

Annual Report Trade and Commerce of Indianapolis. 


• Illinois. 

Industrial University Report for 1880. 

14th Annual Insurance Report for 1882 . 

4th Annual Report of the State Board of Health... 


Kansas, 

Quai^rly Report State Bo|EU*d of Agriculture 11^. 


Michigan. 

Report of Horticultural Society for 1881. 


Massachusetts, 

^ Report State Board of Agriculture. 

Trans. Horticultural Society 1882. 
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Minnesota, 

Trans. State Horticultural Society, 1881. 


Maine, 

Beport of State Board of Agriculture. 


Jfew Jersey, 

8th Annual Beport of the State Board of Agriculture 
4th Annual Beport of the Bureau of Statistics. 1881... 


New Tork, 

Annual Beport of the State for the years 1858,1803.1880. 

Bulletin No. 1. American Museum of Natural History. 

Annual Beport Now York Produce Exchange for 1881. 

13th Annual Beport American Museum of Natural History. 1882, 


Ohio, 

28d Annual Beport Trade and (Commerce of the City of Toledo. 


PenuHvlvania, 

Beport State Board of Agriculture, 1881. 


Foreign, 

Ontario Agricultural Commission Beport, 5 Yols. 1.2.3,4.5. 

Ontario. Province of. Agricultural Bepprts. 1872.1873.1874,1876.1877.1878.1870 and 1880. 

Beport of Fruit Growers’ Association. Entomologloal Society. 

Annual Beport of the Bureau of Statistics. 1877. 1878 and 1879. 

Journal of the Boyal Agricultural Society of England, 2 Series. 

7th Beport of the Montreal Horticultural Society, 1881. 

Beport of the Minister of Agriculture, Manitoba, 1880 to 1881. 


Washington, D, C, 

Beport Statistics of Grape Culture and Wine Production in the F. R., 1880. 

Beport of the Commissioner of Agriculture for 1880. 

Beport of the Commissioner of Agriculture for 1881. 

Quarterly report of the Chief of the Bureau of Statistics. 


Wisconsin, 

Trans. Wlsoonsln Academy of Science 1877 to 1881.. 


Miscellaneous, 


Bural Affairs, by L. Tucker & Sons, Vols. 1,2.3,4,5,6,7,8 and 9.^. 

‘Newspaper and Bank Directory of the World, Yols. 1 and 2, by H. P. Hubbard. 
The Great West Attractions and Besoiiroes.t. 


Professional Papers of the Signal Service, No. 2, 4,5,6 and 7. 
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The following 1 r the list of periodicals received at the office daring the year: 


Location. 


Louis 

Chicago . 

(Chicago. 

A^nna. 

Chicago . 

New York City_ 

New York City .... 
Albany. N.Y. .. . 
Indianapolis. Ind. 
Lexington, Ky.... 

Itf ason City. 

Chicago. 

('leavelaud. O .... 
Indianapolis. Ind 
Milwaukee, Wis.. 

Paris. 

Louisville. Ky.. . 
Indianapolis, Ind 

Chicago. 

Cincinnati. 0. 

Jonesboro. 

Lanark. 

Chicago. 

Chicago. 

Chicago. 

Des Moines, la... 

Freeport. 

Albion. 

Whitehall. 

Ilndianapolis, Ind. 

Chicago. 

Beecher. 


Name of Paper. 


Alonitor.. 

Coleman's Rural World.. 

Prairie Farmer.. 

The Western Rural. 

The Farmer and Fruit Grower 

Farmers* Review. 

Turf. Field and Farm. 

Bradstreet's Review. 

Country Gentleman . 

Indiana Farmer. 

Kentucky Live Htook Record .. 

Mason City Journal. 

American Engineer.. 

•Ohio Farmer. 

Dralnnge and Farm Journal ... 

United States Miller. 

Paris Beacon. 

Home Farm.. 

Farm. Home and Herd.. 

The Drovers* Journal.. 

Cincinnati Price Current.. 

Gazette . 

Gazette. 

Breeders’ Gazette. 

Industrial World. 

Journal of Commerce. 

Iowa Homestead . 

Freeport Journal. 

Albion Journal. 

White Hall Republican. 

Indiana Farmer.. 

Legal Adviser.. 

Breeders* Journal. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON TRANSPORTATION. 

$ 


To the State Board of Agriculture . 


The mtijorlty of the railroads of the State granted the usual excursion and reduced 
freight lates to exhibiters and visitors attending the State Fair and Fat Stock Shows of 
18S2. 


It is recommended that the Secretary be instructed to communicate to the following 
railroads, the thanks of the people for the material assistance rendered the industrial 
classes by reducing the passenger and freight rates to exhibitors ai\d visitors. 


Respectfully submitted, 


JAMES R. SCOTT. 
D. B GILLHAM. 

D. w. vrrruM, jb.. 

S. D. FISHER. 


liAILBOAD ABBANC^EMENTB, BtATB FaIB 1882. 


Chicago. Pekin & Southwestern#. 
lUlnoR illdland. ..7:. 


Chicago and Alton... 
llliSLOiH Central ... 

Chicago, Burlington & (__ 

Chicago, Rook Island & Pacino. 
Wabasb. St. Louis 2k Paoiilc . 
Peoria, Decatur & Evansville. 

Rook Island Peoria. 

Jacksonville Southeastern.... 


Passet^ers, one and one>lifth fare for 
the rounS trip. Freight will be charged full 
rate to the Fair, and returned free to 

B oints whence shipped, on certificate of the 
ecrotary that the same has been on exhi¬ 
bition, and has not changed ownership. 

Passengers, one And one-third fare for 
the roundftrip. Freight will be charged full 
rate to the Fair, and must be r'repaid, when 
it will be returned free to points whence 
shipped, onoertifli'ate of the Secretary thiy; 
the same has been on exhibition, and hal 
not changed ownership. 
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Bailboad ABBAHancsNTB—ConMntiatf. 


ChloRffo & NorthweBtern 


Ohio & MlBBisBippi. 


Yandalia Line. 


Indiana, Bloomington Sl Western. 


Indianapolis & Bt. Louifl 




PaBsengers. one and one-third fare for 
the round trip. Freight must be prepaid 
at full rate to the Fair, and will be returned 
free to points on this road whence shipped, 
on oertifloate of the Heoretary that the 
same has been on exhibition, and has not 
changed ownership. 


Passengers, at one and one-third ratee 
for the round trip from points on Bpring- 
fleld division, and mmn line between 
Lawrenoevillo and Flora. Freight will 
be charged full rates to the Fair and re¬ 
turned free to points whence shipped,, 
on oertifleate of the Secretary that the 
same has been on exhibition, and has not 
changed ownership. 


Freight will pay full rates'going and 
be returned free, on certificate of the 
Secretary that the same has been on 
exhibition, and has not changed owner¬ 
ship. 


Passengers 4 cents per mile one way for 
the round trip. Freight must be prepaid at 
tariff rates at the point of shipment to the 
Fair, and will be returned free to point 
whence shipped, on certificate of the Heore¬ 
tary that the same has been on exhibition, 
ownership unchanged. 


Freight from any station in Illinois at 
full tariff rates, and retrrnel to points of 
shipmont free on oertifloate of the Secre¬ 
tary that the same has been on exhibition, 
and has not changed ownership. 


Arrangements to cover only points in Illinois. • 

As nearly all the Railroads require pre-payment of Freight at the station whence 
sbippt^d, a receipted bill should be taken lor the same,which should be cebtified by thb 
Secbbtaby. on the ubounds, as early as Thursday of the Fair. 


Expbess Abbanobmekts. 


The UNITED STATES EXPRESS 00. and the VMERK'AN EXPRESS CO. will each 
have an office on the Fair Groundh, and will receive and deliver there all matter sent 
or received by Express, without extra charge. 


Bailboad ABBAHOEMEtfTs fob the Chicago Fat Stock Show, 18 K 2 . 


Michigan Central. 

*Lake Shore & Michigan Southern. 


Chicago & Northwestern. 

Chicago. Hock Island dt Pacific 

lllini^ Central. 

Chicago & Alton. 

Chicago, Burlington dt Quincy. 

Chicago & Iowa. 

Chicago, Pekin & Southwestern 

Chicago & Eastern Illinois. 

Wabash. St. Louis dc Pacific. 


Will carry stock to Chio^o at local 
rates, and refund one-third of the amount 
paid on piesentatlon of Secretary V certifi¬ 
cate that tlie stock has been on exhibition. 


I Will carry stock to Chicago at regular 
taiifl rates, and refund one-third of the 
amount paid on presentation of Secre¬ 
tary's certificate that the stock has been 
on exhibition. 


) 


* Arrangements to apply to Stock shipped in car-loads, or in lots of four animals or 
more; the revenue of the road in no case to be made less than $12 for 10« mites or less; $1& 
for distances between lOU and 2U(i miles, and $20 for distances between 200 and SUO miles. 

Paid freight bills with Secretary’s certificate should be presented to the railroada 
when applying for a rebate of freight • 

These oonoessions are made upon the condition that the roads are released from any 
and all liability exceeding $5u per head, in case of injury by accident or otherwise, while 
In transit, or while awaiting shipment or delivery at stations. 

Stock over the Illinois Central Railroad will be delivered at the Exposition Buildingr 
and should be so billed. 


Stock from all other roads should be shipped to the Exposition Building, care Illinois 
Central Railroad Union Stock yards. The charge per oar stock from the Stock Yards to 
me Exposition Building, and returning same, or empty car, to Stock Yards, will be five 
dollars. 


, Owners, or their agents, must aooompany the stock and be responsible for it, and its 
loading and unloading. All sto<*k bhouid be billed prepaid. The five dollars switching 
charges will be collected of the owner of the stock at the Exposition Bulidlng. 
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REPORT OF OOMMITTBE ON MUSEUM. 


To the State Board of Agriculture: 

The committee preBent the following list of additiooH to the Museum of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture during the past year. 

The Museum is far from complete as representing the agricultural products of this 
State, and special efforts nhould be made oy this Board to enlarge the collection and 
make the same creditable to this, the leading agricultural State in the Union. 


The retiring committee will make some suggestions to the new Board in r«^ference to 
the enlargement and usefalness of the Agricultural Museum as an advertisement of the 
agricultural resources of the State. 


Respectfully submitted. 


JAMES U. SCOTT, 
D. B. GILLHAM, 

S. D. FISHEU. 


lilST OP ADDITIONS TO AGRIOULTURAIi MUSEUM DURING THE YEAR 1831. 


Name. 


Colloctorv Locality. 


Kggs, 


Mallard. 

Florida Gallinule. 

Trumpeter Swan . 

Wild Goose—Canada Goose. 

Carolina Rail-^Sora—Ortolan. 

Black Ball. 

Yirglnia Ball. 

Corn Crake. 

Coot. 

Bartramian Sandpiper—Upland Plover . 

Wilson’s Plover. 

Semipalm ated Plover—Bingnock. 

JKUdeer—Plover . 

Long-billed Curlew. 

American Woodcock . 

American Snipe—Wilson’s Snipe . 

Semipal mated Tattler—Willet. 

Spotted Sandpiper.. 

Oyster Catcher. 

Wilson’s Phalorope.. 

White Ibis. 

Wood Ibis. 

Roseate Spoonbill. 

Green Heron. 

Night Heron.. 

Purple Grackle—Crow Blackbird. 

Florida Grackle.. 

Rusty Grackle .. 

Blue-headed Grackle. 

Orchard Oriole.. 

Baltimore Oriole. 

Rullock's Oriole.. 

Western Field Lark. 

Fieldlark—Meadow I irk. 

Homed Lark—Shore hark.. 

Yellow-headed Blackbird.. 

Red-winged Blackbird.. 

Red-shouldered Blackbird.. 

Cowbird. 

Bobolink—Beedbli^—Riceblrd.. 

Cardinal Bedbird .. 

Blaok*-headed Grosbeak.. 

Bose-braasted Grosbeak.. 

Black-throated Bunting.. 

Towhee Bunting—Chewink . 

||ay^^oged Bunting—Grass Finch. 

Purple 

Chipping Sparrow.... 

Song Sparrow. 

Field Sparrow. 

Swamp Sparrow . 

Henslow's Sparrow. 


J. W. Velle. 


Chicago . 
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Agricultural Museum—Continwed. 
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Agrioaltaral Museum— Continued. 


Name. 


Oolleotor. 


Locality. 


Plleated Woodpecker-Loffcook. 

Downy Woodpecker. 

Black-billed Cuckoo. 

Yellow-billed Cuckoo. 

KnowyOwl. 

Burrowitiff Owl. 

Barred Owl. 

Hbort-eared Owl. 

Lons-eared Owl. 

Bcreech Owl—Mottled Owl. 

Great Horned Owl. 

Barn Owl 


J. W. Velle. 


Ghicaso. 


FlHh Hawk—Oenrey. 

White-headed Easle—Bald Easle. 


Marsh Hawk—Harrier. 

Swallow-tailed Hawk.. 

Sharp-shinned Hawk—Plseon Hawk. 

Hed-shouldered Hawk. 

Cooper’s Hawk. 

Sparrow Hawk . 

Rouffh-leased Buzzard. 

Broad-winded Buzzard. 

Western lied-tailed Buzzard. 

Bed-tailed Buzzard—Hen Hawk.. 

Turkey Buzzard.. 

Redstart. 

Catbird.. 

Blue-sray Gnatcateher. 

Ostrich. , 

Common Guiilemot—Murro. 

Foolish Guillemot. 

Black Guillemot—Hea Pigeon.. 

Razor*bill«‘d Auk. 

Red-billed Dubchiok. 

Horned Grebe. 

Crested Grebe. 

Red-necked Grebe. . 

Hed-throatod Diver. 

Black-throated Diver.. 

Loon—Great Northern Diver.. 

Black Skimmer. 

Noddy Torn. 

Black Tern . 

Least Tern. 

Roseate Tern. 

Forster’s Torn. 

Arctic Tern . 

Common Tern—Sea Swallow. 

Sooty Tern. 

Cabot's Tern. 

Royal Tern. 

Gull-billed Torn—Marsh Tern. 

Eittiwake Gull. 

Bonaparte’s Gull. 

Ring-blirod Gull . 

Herring Gull—Common Gull. 

Great Black-backed Gull. 

Skua Gull. 

Stormy Petrel—Mother Carey’s Chicken. 

Leach 8 Petrel. 

Anhinga—Darter. 

Mexican Cormorant. 

Florida Cormorant. 

Double-crested Cormorant. 

Pallas* Cormorant. 

Man of Wax Bird. 

Gan net—Solan Goose. 

Brown Pelican. 

White Pelican. 

Hooded Mergaosor. 

Red-breasted Merganser. 

Mergensor—Goosaner. 

Elder Duck. 

Dusky Duck. 

Summer Duck—Wood Duck. 

Greater Blackhead. 

American Widgeon—Baldpate. 
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Agricaltural MuBenm— Continued. 


Name, 


gboveler.. 

Blue-winfired Teal.... 
Oreen-winged Teal. 
Plnitail-Hpiigtail... 


Oolleotor. 


Locality. 


J. W.^Velie, 


Ohic^o 


yests. 

Yellow-headed Blackbird. 

Bed-winged Blackbird . 

Parpie (Jraokle—Orow Blackbird. 

Bong SputTow. 

Field Hpairow. 

Kingbird—Bee Martin. 

pHwee—Pewlt—Phoebe. 

Wood Pewee. 

TralH’H Flycatcher. 

Eaetern Bluebird. 

Cheetnut-Hided Warbler. 

Summer Warbler. 

Be- Htart . 

Cliff Swallow—Eave Bwallpw. 

White-rum pod Shrike. 

Bed-eyed Vlreo. 

Warbling Vireo. 

Catbird . 

Brown Thrush—Thrasher. 

Long-billed Marsh Wren. 

House Wren. 

Horned Lark—Shore Lark. 

Blue-gray Gnatoatcher. 

Lark Pinch . 

American Goldfinch—Yellow Bird 

Orchard Oriole. 

Towhee Bunting—Chewink. 


Contributor. 


Florida Beans. . 

Couch Peas.. 

White (Uawson Wheat. 
Sorghum Sugar. 


Frank White 


Live Oak. Florida 

(« I • • • 


John Bowen ...1. McHenry county. 
Sugar Works.Champaign co... 


Motion Mr. Haskell carried, 

That a committee of three be appointed to consider the recom- 
mendaticms on miscellaneous entries made by committees at the 
late Fair. 

President appointed as said comnoittee: 

Messrs. Haskell, Beaty and Washburn. 

The committee appointed to prepare blank for cost of production 
required of exhibitors at the Fat Stock Show, in rings for cost of 
production, made the following report, which was, 

On motion of Mr. Gore, adopted: 


BBPOBT. 

To the Illinois Stats Board of Agriculture: 

Your committee to whom was referred the matter of preparing a form to be filled by 
partlea competing for pn niiums offered in the "cost of producnon” rings, would beg 
leave to recommend the accompanying form. 

The object of the Board, as understood by the committee, in offerin 
cost of production, is to ascertain the most economical methods of br 
practiced by the nvost successful stockmen. 

The value of food at the place of feeding should not, in the opinion of the committee, 
be considered in making the award, but this information will serve a valuable purpose in 
determining on equitable standard of prices, upon which basis the value of all the articles 
of food named in the several statements of competitors may be computed. 

Beepeotfully submitted, _ 

D.B. GILLHAM, 
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OOST OF FBODUOTION. 


70BH or APPLXOATION TOB BHTBY. 

J 30 cretary State Board of Agrtculture: 

I hereby make application to enter the following deecribed animal, in Lot 14~Gost of 
Productlon—and give Items of cost and other particulars below: 

Name. P. O. 


PEDIGREE. 


Name. 

Herd Rook No.... Color, etc. 

Date of birth. 

Bred by.of... 


OOST OP PRODUCTION-FIRST YEAR. 


Talue of calf at birth...$ . 

'Quantity and value of milk consumed. 

No. galls. Price per gal. 

^Quaiitity and value of grain, meal and 
reed of each kind other than hay.for- 
iwe and pasturage consumed during 
the first twelve months, as follows: 

.lbs. of.$.per 100 lbs.... 


iQuantitv, kind and value of hay and 
other forage (except pasture) con¬ 
sumed first twelve months, as fol¬ 
lows: 


tValue grass consumed in pastures up 

_to 12 months of age. 

Expense for care, feeding, salting, etc., 

^ up to 12 months of age. 

lOther expenses for food, etc., up to 12 
months of age, not named above,«8 
follows: 

.I.. 

Total qost of production up to 12 
months of age. 


COST OP PRODUCTION-SECOND YEAR. 

ANlMAli ONB AMD UMDBB TWO TBAB8 OLD. 

Weight of animal at 12 months of age... .lbs. 

Value of animal at 12 months of age... | . 
*Quantity.klnd and value of grain,meal 
and feed of each kind other than hajr. 
forage and pasture consumed from 12 
months of age to November 18,1888, as 
follows: 

.lbs. of.^.per 1(K) lbs. ... 


^Quantity, kind and' .ilue of grain.meal 
and feed of each kind other than bay, 
forage and pasture consumed from 12 
months of age up to 24 months of age. 
as follows: 


.lbs. of. 


.per 100 lbs. 


..per 100lbs..... 


tQuantity, kind and value of bay and 
other forage, except pasture, con¬ 
sumed from 12 months of age up to 
November 13; 1883, as follows: 

.lbs. of. @ .per 100 lbs.. 


tQuantity, kind and value of hay and 
other forage, except pasture, con¬ 
sumed from 12 months of age up to 24 
months of age, as follows: 


.lbs. of. 


.per 100 lbs. 


Weight of animal at 12 months of age....lbs. 

a^ld at 12 months of age, 

Whmkmu and how nmoh otherfoM than 
min andpastnrage was given to the calf 
^ duly mile snoUng?. 

Is^^%&y aflowanoe of grain for yearling 
steers, men on grass, profitable?. 


tValne oncrass consumed in pasture 
from^a months of age to November 

SVaku?of oobsuin^'Vn‘ pasture ' 

from 12 months of age to 24 months of 

Expense for oara,7eedtn£‘8idUn^^ ' 
from 12 months of age to November 
13.1883 . .T. . 

Expense for cm, feeding, salting, etc. 
from 12 months of age to 24 months o: 

tolSer * expenses ’ ‘for * fo^V etol 
named above, from 12 me 
to November 18,1888, as fi 
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Form of Application for Entry— Continued. 


lOtber expenBen for food, eto..‘noc 
named above, from 12 montbe of age 
up to 24 months of age, as follows: 


lOther expenses not named above, 
from 24 months of age to 36 months of 
age. as follows: 


Total cost of production from 12 months 

of age to November 13,1883 . 

Total cost of production from 12 months 

of age up to 24 months of age. 

Wel^t of animal Nov. 13,1883 .lbs. 

Weight of animal at 24 months.lbs. 

Value of animal Nov. 13.1883, (6 per 100. 
Value of animal at 24 months, |6 per 100. 


Was the animal stabled or sheltered during 

the winter? . 

Was the animal allowed range of pasture 

during the winter? . 

Daily allowance of grain? . 

COST OF PKODUCTION-THIBD YEAR. 

ANIMAL TWO AND UNDB& THREE TEARS OF 
AOE. 

Weight of animal at24 months of hge... 

Value of animal at 24 months of age— 
*Quantity.kind and value of graln.meal 
and feed of each kind other than hay, 
forage tuid pasture, oonmimed from 
24 months of age to November 13,188.4, 
as follows: 

.lbs. of.(TA.per 100 lbs. 

. “ . ((p . ;; 

• ** ......••■••• • *••• 

*Quantity.kind and value of graln.meal 
and feed of each kind other than hay, 
forage and pasture, consumed from 
24 months of age up to 36 months of 
age: 

.lbs. of.c/ .per 100 lbs. 


tQuantltv, kind and value of hay and 
other forage, except pasture, con¬ 
sumed from 24 months of age up to 
November 13,1883, as follows: 

.lbs. of.^.per 100 lbs. 


IQuantitv, kind and value of hay and 
other forage, except pasture, con¬ 
sumed from 24 months of age up to 36 
months of age: 


Total cost of production, from 24 mos. 

of age to November 13,1883 . 

Total cost of production from 24 mos. 

of hge up to 86 months of age. 

Weight of animal Nov. 13,1%. 

Weight of animal 86 mos. of age. 

Value of animal Nov. 13, 1883.$.... 

Value of animal 86 mos, of age. 

remarks. 

Was the animal stabled or sheltered during 
winter? . 

Was the animal allowed range of pasture 

during winter? . 

Dally allowance of gram? . 

COST OF.PRODUCTION FOB PART OP 
FOURTH YEAR. 

ANIMAL THUEB AND UNDER FOUR YEARS. 

Weight of animal at 86 months of 

lbs. 

Value of animal at 36 months of age, at 

16 per 100 .. 

^Quantity, kind and value of grain, 
meal and feed of each kind other than 
hay. forage and pasture, consumed 
from .36 months of age to November 
13.1883, as follows: 


age to November 


.per 100 lbs. 


^Quantity and value of hay and other 
lorago (except pasture) consumed, 
from .36 months of age to November 
13 1883: 


.per 100 lbs.— 


.lbs. of.^ 


.per 100 lbs. 


tValue of grass consumed in pasture, 
from 24 months of age to November 

18.1883 . 

tValue of grass consumed in pasture. 

from 24 months of age up to 36 months 

of age. 

Expense for caret feeding, salting, etc., 
from 24 moiAhs of age to November 

18.1883 .. 

Expense for care, feeding, salting, etc., 

from 24 months of age up to 86 months 

of age... 

iOther expenses not named above 
24 months of age to November 18, 
1883, as follows: 


IValue of gf ASS consumed in pasture, 
from 36 months of age to November 

IH, 1883 . 

Expense for earo, feeding, salting, etc., 
from 36 months of age to November 

18. 1888 . 

mother expenses not named above, from 
36 months of age to November 13,1883, 
as follows: 

Totni cost of prbdu otlon from *36 ’mos! ’ 

of age to November 13,1883. 

Weight of animal Nov. 13.1883, lbs. 

Value of animal Nov. 13.1888.$. 


Was the animal stabled or sheltered dot¬ 
ing winter? . 

Was the animal allowed range of pasture 

during winter? . 

Daily aUowanoe of grain? 

RECAPITULATION. 

Cost of production— 

At 12 months of age. 

November 18.1888, (steer 1 and under SD. |... 

At 24 months of age... 

November 18,1883. (8teer2 and under 39.... 

At 86 months of age. 

November 18,1888, (steer 8 and under 4).... 
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On this.day of November. 188). pereonaliy appeared before me.. who be- 

IniT duly sworn, says that the above statement is true. ^ 

LSBALl .N. F. 

*State, separately, amount of corn, oats, linseed or other meal, srrain or roots, etc.; 
whether sround, steamed or otherwise specially prepared; price of each per 100 pounds. 

tState, separately, amount of timothy, clover, millet, prairie or other hay, and price of 
each per ton; also whether cut or otherwise specially prepared. 

tState kind of pasture—blue ffrass. timothy, clover or otherwise. 

SSpecify kind, amount and value of each of the several kinds of food. 

Motion Mr. Washburn carried, 

That the recommendations contained in the reports of standing 
committees and Superintendents of Departments relating to the 
future work of the Board be referred to the incoming Board. 

The following reports of Superintendents of Departments were 
read and ordered on file: 


CLASS A—CATTLE. 


KEPOBT OF D. 11. GTLLHAM, Acting Superintendent 
To the State Board of Agrumlture: 

The exhibit of cattle at the late State Fair was most creditable to the mnnafirement and 
the cattle interests of the country. 

The number of head of Shorthorn cattle exhibited exceeded that of the previous year, 
and the quality, if possible, was better. 

'Jhe exhibit of Herefords, in point of number and excellence, has never been ap¬ 
proached at any Fair in this country. ^ ^ ^ 

The dairy breeds were btrongly represented in number and quality. 

The extent of the cattle exhibit in comparison with previv us years is shown in the 
following table, which gives number of entries of each breed the past ten years: 


Year. 

Shorthorn.... 

H 

V 

3 

o* 

a 

O 

o 

t 

P 

j 

'ft 

a 

► 

P 

1 

f 

i 

• 

• 

• 

► 

3 

E 

3 

E 

. 

183 

18 




14 

28 

187 

1874 r .. 

1.35 

20 

11 


27 

87 

88 

248 

. 

118 

85 



17 

15 

6 

156 

1876 . 

96 

28 

8 

mmhmmm 

19 

83 

3 

181 

1R77 . 

100 

68 

69 


65 

110 

51 

• 458 


111 

47 

83 


57 

63 

5.3 

864 

18^ ... 

49 

44 

39 


69 

215 

118 

684 

imn . 

89 

4.3 

47 

16 

44 

57 

68 

814 

1R81 

58 

53 


34 

36 

109 

98 

448 

1882 . 


74 



81 

97 

78 

869 

Total. 

895 

410 

293 

50 

366 

740 

520 

3,278 

Average... 

89 

! 

86 

25 

40 

74 

52 

827 


It will be seen that, in the average number of entries during the past ten yea^ the 
Shorthorns take the lead with 89 entries, followed by Jerseys with 74, Ayrshires 58. Here- 
ford8 41 . Holstclns 40. Devons 86, and Polled Angus 86 entries, 

All tibe above named breeds were represented at the late Fair except the Polled Aber- 

Pofied cattle, although exhibited but Mce at the Illinois State Fair, have made 
many friends, who were disappointed in not seeing their favorites at the l^e Fair. 

O&e show of Fat Steers was limited as to number, but excellent in quality and attraote#^ 

"^^Itis^Ueved that the premiums offered in the rings for Fat Steers will in due time 
attract a larger number of sxhibiters. and increase the attendance of feeders and graaers 

^SomLhFayette Funk rendered most acceptaMe service, as Assistant Superintendent 
in this department to exhibiters, visitors and the Board. 
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Bespectfullr submitted. 


D. B. OlLLHAir, 

8v^9finUn^litnipro 

Wx. X. Suns, 8u»mimUm4tmiL 
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CLASS B—HORSES. 


BEPOBT OF D. E. BEATY. Superintendent. 

To the State Board of Agriculture: 

The exhibit of horsee was much larger than last seaeoD. and the quality has never 
been aurpaBsed at any former exhibition. 

The show in the roadster ringb waa especially attractive, and included many animals 
of national reputation. 

There was a falling off in the number of French draft, and horses for agricultural pur¬ 
poses. as compared with the preceding show. 

The same difficulty was experienced in making a well-defined line of differenoe 
between the roadk^ter and gentlempa's driving horses as heretofore, and many of the lat¬ 
ter were improperly shown as roadsters, and lost premiums they would have received 
had they been entered in the rings as gentlemen's driving horses. 

The foi'owing recommendations, made at the last annual meeting, are again brought 
to the attention of the Board. 

The trotting horse has assumed so distinct a type, of late years, and is bred so largely 
for track purposes, that, in the opinion of your superintendent, tiie time has arrived 
when this class should be separated from the roadster and gentlemen's driver, so that the 
trotter shall be judged for trotting purposes the roadster for the points that go to make 
up a practical road horse, and the gentlemen's driver for the fine size, high style and 
rapid movement that makes him so attractive. 

Th«^re is a profitable market for each of these distinct classes, and the interest of horse 
raisers will be advanced by not confounding them together. 

The following table gives the number of entries, amount of premiums offered and 
paid the several classes of horses. 

Entries. Offerings and Awards, Fair 1882. 
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Entries, Offerings and Awards —Continoed. 


i 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

1 

• 

• 

• 

i 

Breed, Etc. 


la 

;« 

* 3 
; 5 
! 0* 
;i 

Amount premiums 
paid. 

1^ 

Si 

r’a 
• 0 
: ^ 
i i 

ee 

|s 

. s 
! § 

to 

o S 
o § 

Zi 

• fSu 

i s 
: 0. 

1 year old and 
under 2. 

Under 1 year 
old. 

Brood mare 
with 2 colts.. 

9 

sg 

S'e 

IB 

at 01 

I 

88 

83 

84 

84 

85 

86 
86 

86 

86 

87 

87 

87 

87 

87 

87 

88 
88 
88 
89 
89 
89 

40 

Horses for airrlcultural puj^oses^stalllons. 

Horses for affrloulturol purposes sweep¬ 
stakes — staJ lions... 

80 

5 

2 

8 

8 

8 

1 

8 

4 

7 

*8 

2 

87 

24 

28 

11 

$200 

180 

100 

60 

$190 

180 

100 

60 

Horses for agricultural purposes sweep- 
staktia —■mai'es. 








Total. 








26 

2 

2 

6 

5 

2 

11 

1 

1 

4 

11 

8 

2 

108 

8 

4 

8 

$630 

90 

90 

90 

$620 

50 

70 

60 

Saddle stallions... 

“ mares. 

... 




geldings. 




Total. 





10 

3 

2 

- 




16 

16 

28 

$270 

60 

30 

$180 

60 

SO 

Oarriage team. 




Family mare or gelding . 

Total. 

... 

.. 

... 

.. 

... 

.... 

.... 








48 

7 

9 

21 

24 

24 

$90 

6<i 

(M) 

60 

46 

46 

$90 

60 

60 

60 

46 

46 

Gentlemen’s driving horses— 

Pair of mares ... 








Pair of geldings. 








Single stfUlion . 








Single mare... 








Single gelding . 

Total . 

... 

•-ir 

... 

.. 


.. 

... 





86 

4 

3 

7 

1 

1 

1 

$270 

166 

116 

90 

50 

26 

40 

$270 

66 

66 

66 

50 

26 

25 

Jacks. 

2 



1 

J 

1 

1 

... 


Jennets. 

*"'2 

2 


Mules... 


‘“4 

:!r 


Sweepstakes—Jack with 8 mules^. 


* * Jennet with 2 colto. 








' * mule team 8 y’rs old or over. 

Total. 

!!!. 

.... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


2 

4 

... 

8 

5 

.... 


"u 

8 

$476 

21 

$275 

21 

EQuestrianism—boys' riding. 

Grand total. 

UHL* 


* * * 

* * 


> • • • 

• • • • 

132 

~69 

69 

60 

49 

11 

3 

IS 

$8,776 

$3,196 


Respectfully eubmitted. 

D. E. BEATY. 

Superintendent Claes B—Horses, 
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CLASS C—SHEEP. 


REPORT OF £. B. DAVID, SuperiniendenU 


To the State Board of Agriculture: 

In thid departmont the number and quality has never been excelled, and its continu¬ 
ance will, I trust, keep up the reputation that has been developed by the breeders of Illi¬ 
nois and Burroundintf States. Some of the animals were especially Imported this season 
to exhibit at this Fair, and the exhibiters may well ieel proud of the Show. 

The number of entries last year was S48. while this year they amounted to 481—almost 
one-third more than last year. Kentucky. Canada, Miohlffan, Ohio and other States m^e 
up. with Illinois, this large exhibit. 

This year occurred the same trouble as last year, in relation to the committeemen; 
only about ten out of sixty-five appointed came to time, and I would repeat one parai^uph 
of my last year's report. Compliance with the request of the State Wool-Growers' Asso¬ 
ciation for a change in the manner of judging sheep, and the employment of one ''expert" 
judge in lieu of the number now requiied for placing awards, suggests a remedy for so 
many of the Inconveniences that attach to the custom heretofore observed, that I heartily 
commend it to your favorable consideration. 

The following figures give the number of entries, and amount of premiums paid as 
w^ell as offered: 


Entries, offerings and awards Fair 1882. 


r 

er 


No. OF 
BNTBIEB. 

1 

SL 

► 

9*2 

2 0 

Amou 

paid 


Breo i, etc. 

2 years old or 
over. 

1 year old and 
under 2. 

Under 1 year 
old. 

0 

0 

B 

cr 

o 

n 

o 

1 

o 

OB 

30 

: 3 
; 5 

• S 

• § 


r»- 

3 

B 

? 

9 

CP 

41 

41 

42 

42 

42 

42 

Cntswoldrams..- __.... ..... 

9 

17 

11 

87 

$70 

70 


$70 

70 

‘ * ewes..... 

18 

14 

11 

48 


** sweepstakes—ramn... 

14 

20 

20 

“ *'* —owes .. 




16 

16 

16 

“ “ —ram and 5 ewes. 




4 

20 

S20 

• * ’ * —ram with .1 of his get... 




5 

20 


80 








Total .-. 

87 

81 

22 

119 

$216 

70 


$216 

70 

48 

48 

44 

44 

44 

44 

fjOicester, eto., rams.. 

5 

4 

8 

12 


“ ewes.-. 

6 

6 

4 

16 

70 

70 

** sweepstukos—rams . 



8 

20 

20 

*• •* —ewes.. 




8 

16 

16 

‘ * * * —ram and 6 ewes. 




8 

20 

20 

• • * * —ram with 6 of h Is get. 




2 

20 

20 







Total ....... 

10 

10 

7 


$216 

70 


$216 

70 

46 

46 

46 

46 

Southdown rams...... ............ 

6 

6 

2 

12 


“ ewes... 

5 

6 

4 

14 

70 

70 

** sweepstakes—rams______ 




6 

*'20 

20 

“ “ —ewes..-..«... 




7 

16 

15 

46 

46 

•• ** —ram andfi ewes__ 




1 

20 

20 

•• •* —ram with 5 of his get.. 




1 

20 

20 










Total. 

"lO 

1 o 


_ 

* $216 

$216 

47 

Shropshiredown, etc., rams........ 

4 

9 

11 

24 

70 

70 

47 

48 
48 
48 
48 

•* ewes.......... 

9 

18 

to 

32 

70 

70 

• • sweepstakes—rams... 


12 

20 

20 

•* —ewes... 




17 

16 

15 

• * * * —ram and 6 ewes. 




2 

20 

80 

* * * * —ram with 5 of his get.. 




2 

20 

80 








Total. 

"Is 


21 

15 

$216 

$818 
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Number of Entries, etc., of Sheip —Continaed. 
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The following shows the number of entries and the awards made in the several Glasses: 
Entries. Offerings and Awards—Fair 1882 . 



Bespeotfully submitted. 

DAVli) GOBB. , „ „ . 

Bu^pU Claan D, Swine^ 
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CLASS E—POULTEY. 


BEPOBT OF H. D. EMEBY. Superintendent. 

To the State Board of Agriculture: 

Ab Superintendent of Class E at the Fair at Peoria. 1 heg leave to report, that in extent 
and quality it was fully up to that of any for several years. 

The continued absence from these snows of many of the most prominent ahd reliable 
breeders of improved poultry leaves the great bulk of the display to a few professional 
exhlbiters. who come prepared to compete for the whole list. 

Our fairs being held at the early date they are. also keeps many from showing who 
design to show later at the regular poultry shows of the country. 

Again, at this early date spring birds are not in full plumage, and old birds not recov-^ 
ered from moulting. 

There are other reasons why our best breeders will not show at our fairs, the most 
important of which is the manner of judging by committees that have to be largely picked 
up on the ground, and grudgingly give their hurried time to the duty. 

The proper judging of poultry can only be done by experts, governed by a regular 
recognized **Btandardof Excellence." and these are seldom found among those commonly 
attending our fairs. 

Another is the poor facilities for display and protection from weather. 

So long as these objections exist, little advance in the character of the Poultry Depart¬ 
ment can be expected. 

In referring to the display somewhat in detail, would say: The Buff. Black. Partridge 
and White Cochins were well represented by many flue specimens. Light Brahmas were 
very poorly represented. Plymouth B(J 0 ks were more generally enquired for than any 
other breed, and were fairly represented. Hamburgs and Polish, in their varieties, were 
well represented. Games (except Bantams) were conspicuous for their absence. The 
Bantam list was quite full in variety, and apparently well bred. 

There was a commendable display of Turkeys—excepting whites. Water fowls ^Geese 
and Ducks) have never been out in greater force or of better specimens. 

The show of pet stock—Babbits and Pigeons—was good, and attracted much attention. 
The Interest in this department is always shown by the crowded condition of the building. 

In conclusion, 1 would most earnestly suggest the adoption of the “expert" judging in 
this department Also, the changing of the premium list so that Fowls and Chicks be 
shown singly instead of pairs, and better facilities for protection and display. 

% 

Entries, Offerings and Awards, Fair 1882. 



Bespectfully submitted. 

H. D. EMEBY, 

Superintendent Claes E—Poulti'y. 
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CLASS P-MECHANIC AKTS. 


Section I. 

BEPOBT OF WM. VOOBHIES, Jb., Superintendent, 

To the State Board of Agriculture' 

As Superintendent of Glass F, I offer the following brief report: 

The display of artloles was numerous and fully equal to former years, the space 
allotted being well filled. 

The following table will give the number of entries and awards made: 

Entries. Offerings and Awards. Fair 1882. 

Diplomas. Gash Pbemiums. 

Number Number Amount Amount 
offered, awarded offered, awarded 


Bospectfully submitted, 

WM. VOOBHIES, Jb., 

Superintendent Class F, Section 1. 



eod SiLTEB Medals. 

SB_ 

3 .^ 

g* Number Number 
: offered, awarded 



CLASS P—MECHANIC ARTS. 


Section 2. 


BEPOBT OP B. PULLEN, Superfntendent. 

To the State Board of Agriculture: 

It is with pleasure that I am able to report for this department at the late Fair a very 

g atifylng snooess. The entries and exhibits largely exceeded that of 1881. There seems 
be no want for labor-saving machinery that the skill and enterprise of exhibitors in 
Is department are not able to supply. * 

The recommendation in our last report, that exhibitors of traction engines be allowed 
to exhibit in front of the ampitheatre during the late Fair was carried out, and with such 
results as we think should recommend the continuance of like displays at our future Fairs. 
There seems to be a groi^ng disposition on the part of exhibitors in this depi^tmei^ that 
aOpremiums and awards be dispensed with; and we feel ussurod that should the Bo^ 
Mopt this course, it would but voice the sentiment of four-fifths of all exhibitors in this 
department 
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Class F—^Meohanio Arts— Continwd. 

The entries, offerlxurs and awards at the late Fair are given in the following table: 



Bespectfullv submitted. 

B. PULLEN, 

Supi. Class F, Seciim 2. 


FARM MACHINERY ON EXHIBITION. 

Threshers— . 

Gear. Soott & Co., Richmond, Ind.—2 entries. 

Northwestern Manufacturing and Car Company, Stillwater, Minn. 
Geo. W. Roush & Bon. Peoria— 2 entries. 

Pitt's Agricultural Works. Buffalo,N. Y.—2 entries. 

Kingman & Co., Peoria. 

Nichols, Shepherd Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Hoovcn, Owens & Renshler, Hamilton, Ohio. 

Eagle Machine Works, Indianapolis, Ind. 

C. & G. Cooper & Co.. Mt. Vernon. 

Davis, Imthy ik Co., Peoria. 

Grain Register— 

Kingman & Co., Peoria. 

Separator— 

Kingman & Co.. Peoria. 

Rhea. Hmall & Co., Peoria. 

M. R. J Rumely. LaPotte. Ind. 

Eagle Machine works, Indianapolis, Ind.^ 

Davis, Luthy & Go., Peoria. 

Clover HuIIer— 

Geo. W. Rouse dc Son, Peoria—2 entries. 

Rhea, Sm.Jley ik Co., Peoria. 

Corn Harvester— 

Peoria Corn Busker Co., Peoria. 

Reaper— 

J. P. Manny,Rookford. 

MoCormlck H. Machine Co., Chicago. 

D. B. Morgan dt Co., Chicago. 

Kingman & Co. Peoria. 

Geo. W. Rouse, Peoria. 

Rhen, Smalley dt Co, Peoria. 

Walter A. Wood, Chicago. 

Wm. Deering. Chicago. 

Davis, Luthy & Co.. Peoria. 


Dropg^^W, ^ Peoria. 
* Rhea. Small ly Jk Co.. Peoria. 


St Son. Peoria. 

MoCormlck H. Machine Oo., Chicago. 
Kingman St Co., Peoria. 

Dans. Luthy & Co., Peoria. 
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Geo. W. Bouse Ik Bon. PeoriaHS entries, 
j. P. ltann 7 tBookford ~-2 entries. 

HoCormiokH. Machine Go., Ohloaffo. 

Bhea. Bmalley Ik Go., Peoria—2 entries, 
gloffman IkXfo . Peoria. 

Snowlton Manufaotnrinff Go.. Bookford. 

Walter A. Wood. Chioaso. 

Wm. Deerina. Chicago. 

D. B. Morgan Ik Go.. Ghicago—^ entries. 

Davis. Luthy Ik Go.. Peoria. 

Hay Tedder— 

Uemlngton Agricultural Go.. Ilion. N. Y. 

J. H. Tnomas Ik Bon. Bprlngfleld. Ohio. 

Combined Beaper and Mower- 

Geo. W. Bouae Ik Bon. Peoria—2 entries. 

Kingman Ik Co.. Peoria. 

Bhea. Bmalley Ik Go.. Peoria. 

McCormick Harvesting Machine Go.. Chicago. 

Harvester and Binder— 

A. Duckett, Bt. Paul, Minn. 

McCormick H arvesting Machine Go., Chicago. 

Geo. W. Rouse Ik Bon. Peoria—2 entries. 

Sandwich Manufacturing Go.. Sandwich. 

Kingman Ik Co., Peoria. 

Hoover & Go.. Miamlsburg. Ohio. 

Marsh Binder Manufacturing Go.. Sycamore. 

Davis. Luthy Ik Go.. Peoria. 

Self Binder- 

Geo. W. Bouse & Bon. Peoria. 

Kingman di Go.. Peoria. 

Sandwich Manufacturing Go.. Sandwich. 

Rhea, Smalley & Go.. Peoria. 

Minneapolis Harvester Works, Minneapolis, Minn.—2 entries. 
Walter A. Wood. Chicago. 

Davis. Luthy Ik Go., Peoria. 


Grain Header— 

A. J. Hodges & Go.. 


Peklii. 


Horse Hay Bake- 

Keystone Manufacturing Go., Sandwich. 

Furst, Bradley dc Co.. Chicago—2 entries. 

Kingman & Go., Peoria—2 entries. 

Knowlton Manufacturing Go.. Rockford—8 entries. 
Long Ik Allstatter Go., Hamilton, Ohio. 

Geo. W. Rouse & Son, Peoria—8 entries. 

J. H. Thomas dt Son. Springileld. Ohio. 

Bhea, Smalley dcCo.,Peofm 
Davis, Luthy Ik Go., Peoria. 

A. W. Coats St Co., Alliance. 

Older Mill and Pf6S»- 

Keystone Manufacturing Go., Sandwich. 

Bhea. Bmalley Ik Go.. Peoria—2 entries. 

P. P. Mast St Co., Springfield, Ohio. 

Oom and Gob Mill— 

Kingman St Co*t Peoria. 

WindMiU- 

Sandwloh Enterprise Co., Sandwich* 

Kinginan & Co.. Peoria. 

Mast, Foos & Go.. Springfield, Ohio. 

Turney St Kennedy. jEnox^e. 

Bu^anan Wind Mill Go., Buchanan, Mich. 

B. W. Burt, Peoria. 

S. FrMnusn St Son, Bacli^ Wla.-4 entries. 

Mwnfaqtunng eg,, Batavia. 

Bne Manufacturing Co., Henry. 
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Power Com Sheller— 

KeystODO Manufaotarlnif Co.. Bandwioh. 

Kinsman & Co.. Peoria. 

Geo. W. Bouse St Son, Peoria—2 entries. 

Harvester—. , „ ^ _ 

Davis. liUthy St Co.. Peoria. 

Gans Plow— 

Pekin Plow Co.. Pekin—2 entries. 

Deere. Mansur St Co., Moline. 

Wal kins Plow— _ 

Kinsman St Co., Peoria—12 entries. 

Brims. Enoch St C'o., Bookford—7 entries. 
FnrstjBradley St Co . Chioaso—14 entries. 

Geo. W. Bouse St Bon, Peoria—22 entries. 

Bhea. Bmalley St Co.. Peoria-12 entries. 

Indianapolis Plow Co.. Indianapolis. Ind. 

Peru City Plow Co.. Peru. 

B. C. Buckley. Peoria. 

Davis. Xiutfay St Co , Peoria 

Parlin St Orendort. Canton, 16 entries. 

Orris Plow Co.. Dixon—6 entries. 

Morrison Bro.. Fort Madison. Iowa—10 entries 
Pekin Plow Co., Pekin—12 entries. 

Deere, Mansur St Co., Moline—18 entries. 

Moline Plow Co. Moline—12 entries. 

John T. Walker. Bluominston—12 entries. 

Davenport Plow Co . Davenport. Iowa. 

Weir Plow Co.. Monmouth—9 entries. 

Bulky Plow — 

Peru City Plow Co., Peru. 

Furst, Bradley St Co.. Chicaso. 

Kinsman St Co.. PeorlH—2 entries. 

Pattee Plow Co , Monmouth. 

Brisss, Enoch St Co., Bockford. 

Lions St Allstatter Co.. Hamilton. Ohio. 

Bhea. Bmalley St Co.. Peoria—2 entries. 

Geo. W. Bouse St Son, Peoria. 

B. C. Buckley, Peoria. 

Weir Plow Co.. Monmouth, 

Orris Plow Co., Dixon. 

P. P. Bla^ St Co , Hpriiiffileld. Ohio. 

Parliii Si Orendorf, Canton—2 entries. 

Davis. Liithy St Co . Peoria. 

Morrison Bros.. Fort Madison. Iowa. 

Pekin Plow Co., Pekin. 

Deere. Mansur St Co., Moline—2 entries. 

Moline Plow Co.. Moline—2 entries. 

John T. Walton, Bloominston. 

Davenport Plow Co., Davenport. Iowa. 

Harrow— 

Harrold St Shaw. Batavia—2 entries. 

Keystone Maniifactui ins Co., Sandwich. 

Mr. Whitney, New York City—8 entries.l 
B. Lean. Mansfield. O. 

Jacob Mansos. Hartsburs—2 entries. 

B. C. Buckley. Peoria. 

Ewald Over. Indianapolis, Ind,—2 entries. 

Orris Plow Co.. Dixon— 2 entries. 

Geo. W. Bouse St Hon, Peoria. 

Kinsman St Co. Peoria—4 entries. 

Bhea, Bmalley & Co., Peoria—3 entries. 

Thomas Harrow Co.. Geneva, N. Y. 

P. P. Mast & Co., Bpnnsfleld. O. 

Quincy Manufacturins Co.. Quincy. 

Deere. Mansur St Co.. Moline—2 entries. 
Meohanicsburs Mach Cu.. Meohaniosburs, O. 

Davis, Luthy St Co., Peoria. 

H. J. Evans, Peoria. 

Parlin St Orendorf, Canton—4 entries. 

Morrison Bros.. Ft. Madison, Iowa. 

Furst. Bradley St Go., Chioaso—8 entries. 

Cultivator— 

A. Messersmith St Co.. Wenona. 

Brissa. Enoch St Co.. Bookford. 

Geo. w. Brown St Co.. Galesburs—8 entries. 

Peru City Plow Co , Peru—8 entnes. 

Bandwich Enterprise C^o.. Bandwioh. 

Brovfn Manufatnurins Co.. ZanesvUle, Ohio—8 entries. 


Brown ManuratHurlns Co.. Zanesvllh 
Jacob Mansos, Hartsburs^ entries. 
Sandwich Enterprise Co.. Bandwioh. 
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Oeo. W. Bouse & Son, Peoriar~8 entries. 

Knowlton Manufactunnfir Go.. Bookford>-3 entries. 
Bay Bros.. Delavan. 

Orris Plow Go.. Dlxon--2 entries. 

R. H. Ik G. M. Avery, Peorla-~2 entries. 

Kinsman & Co.. Peoria—4 entries. 

Morrison Bros., Ft. Madison. Iowa. 

Beere, Mansur dt Co.. Moline—4 entries. 

Pattee Plow Co., Monmouth—2 entries. 

Bhea. Smalley & Go.. Peoria—3 entries. 

Furst, Bradley & Co., Chloaso—^3 entries. 

B. C. Buokley, Peoria. 

Lons, Allstatter & Go., Hamilton. Ohio. 
Indianapolis Plow Co., Indianapolis. Ind. 

P. P. Mast, Hprinsfleld. Ohio—2 entries. 

Weir Plow Co.. Monmouth—4 entries. 

Bavls, Luthy Jk Co.. Peoria—2 entries. 

Parlln Jk Orendorf, Canton—4 entries. 

Pekin Plow Go.. Pekin-2 entries. 

Oreson Manufaotnrins Co.. Oreson. 

Moline Plow Co.. Moline -0 entries. 
Mechanicsburs Machine Co.. Mechanicsburs. O. 
Bavenport Plow Co.. Bavenport, Iowa. 

Huthank Plow Co.. Indianapolis, ind. 


Corn Planter— 

Bhea. Smalley Jk Co.. Peoria. 

Brisas. Enoch & Co.. Bookford—2 entries. 

Geo. W. Brown & Go.. Galesburs—4 entries. 
Kinsman & i'o.. Peoria. 

Bavis, Luthy Jk Co.. Peoria. 

James Selby Jc Co.. Peoria—Si entries. 

Keystone Mannfuoturins Co.. Sandwich. 

Geo. W. Bouse /k Hon, Peoria—5 entries. 

R. H. & C. M. Avery. Peoria—3 entries. 

P. W. Thompson. Ynte-^ City. 

Deere. Mansur ik Go.. Moline. 

H. F. Batcheller & Hon . ItockFaUs-2 entries. 
Wait Manufaoturiuit Co.. Grand Haven, Mich, 

Corn Brlh— 

Goo. W. Bouse & Son., Peoria-2 entiies. 
Kinsman &, Co., Peoria. 

B. H. &, C. M. Avery, Peoria. 

Check Rowei^ 

Brims. Enoch Jk Co.. Rockford. 

B. H. ^ O. M. Avery, Peoria. 

Bay Plow Co., Burllnflrton, Iowa—2 entries. 

Geo. W. Brown & Go., Galesburff. 

Tate Bros. & ('o., Decatur. 

A. N. Thompson ik Go., Monmouth. 

Geo. W. Bouse Jk Son. Peoria—2 entries. 

Bhea, Smalley Jk Go., Peoria. 

Klnaman Jk Co., Peoria. 

Ba^s. Luf hy Jk Co.. Peoria. 

Haworth Jk Sons, Decatur, 4 entries. 

P. W. Thomi>son. Y ates City. 

Grain Brill— 

D. M. Sherry Jk Co.. Dayton, Ohio—2 entries. 
Bhea, Smalley Jk Co., Peoria. 

Ewatd Over. Indianapolis, Ind.—2 entries. 

Hart, Hitchcock & Co.. Peoria—3 entries. 

G. J. John, Hamilton, O. 

Geo. W. Bouse Jk Hon. Peoria—2 entries. 
Kinsman Jk Co., Peoria. 

W. P. Elam & Hon. Petersburs. 

Davis. Luthy Jk Go.. Peoria. « 

P. P Mast Jk Go.. Sprinsfield, Ohio—2 entries. 
Meohanicsburir Machine Co., Mechanicsburs, O. 

Seed Sower— „ , ^ 

Kinsman Jk Go.. Peoria. . 

Davis. Luthy Jk Co., Peoria^ 

Bhea;. Smalley & Go., Peoria. 

J. D. Lahman, Franklin Grove. 

B. O. Buckley. Peoria. „ ., _ 

P. P. Mast Jk Go.. Hpriqsfleld, O. 


P. P. Mast Jk Go.. Hprimfleld, O. 


Mechanicsbursi O. 


Fannins Mill— 

xSiamond Fannins Mill Oo.. Detroit Mich. 
Kinsman Jk Go., Peoria. 
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Hand Corn Sheller— 

KAjrstone Manufactuiins Go.. Sandwioh. 
G«o. W. Roune dr Hon. Peoria—2 entnes. 
Kloaman dc Go.. Peoria. 

Hay Loader- 

Keystone Hannfaoturlnar Go., Sandwich. 

Grain Binder, (twine)— 

J. B. Wood. Plano. 

Kinarman dc Co.. Peoria. 

Geo. W. Bonne dc Son. Peoria—8 entries. 
Davlfk Lutby & i o . Peoria. 

Wm. Deerinar. I'hteasn 

Sandwich Manufacturing Go.. Sandwich. 


MISC'ELLANKOnS. 


Veed Cutter- 

Keystone Manufacturinir Go., Sterling. 

Kemper’s Manure Spreader— 

Kemper dc Burpee Manufacturina: Go., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Plow Sulky- 


Sulky— 

Geo. W. Brown dc Co.. Galesburar. 


Seed Sower and Cultivator— 

J. D. Lahman. Chicaffo. 

Stump Puller— 

Ewald Over, Indianapolis. Ind. 

Barrel C^— 

J. D. Lahman, Chicaaro. 

Binder Truck- 

Bwald Over, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Pulveriser— 

Bbea, Smalley dc Co., Peoria—2 entries. 

Broom Com Drill— 

B. H. dc C. M. Avery, Peoria. 

Double Shove]— 

Morrison Bro*^.. Ft. Madison, Iowa. 

Furnt, Bradley dc Co.. Chidaaro—2 entries. 

The Beater - 

Vandearlft dc. Carter, Princeton. 

Socket Plow and Pulverizer. 

Geo. W. Bouse & Son, Peoria. 

Three Horse Eveners— 

Moline Plow Co.. Moline—2 entries. 

Weir Plow Co., Monmouth. 

Garden Plow— _ 

T. W. Cole, Canton. 

Broad Cast Seed Bower- 

Dee Moines Manufacturing Co., Des Moines, Iowa. 

Attachment for Fluke DHll— „ ^ 

Frakes Bluer, New Holland. 

Castor Cpulter— 

W elr Plow Co., Monmouth. 

Llarhtnlnar Knlh 

Uiram Holi. 


Bast Wilton, Maine.' 


Automkric Checkrow Beel— 

O. E. Waterman, Mason City. 


Straw Stacker- 
Beeves dc Co., 


Scoop Boa 
Geo. ” 


I for Wi 


Columbus, Ind* 
n— 

n, Peoria. 
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CLASS G-FARM PRODUCTS. 


BEFOBT OF J. H. WASHBOBN, BuvtrintmdeaU 


To the State Board of Agriculture: 

. The underelgned, Superintendent of Class G. Farm Products. resMctfully reports that 
in his department at the last State Fair, there wm a very creditable display of the various 
«rtic*leB included In that elaee. The followinff taMe shows the number of entries In e^h 
**Lqt In the class; th^ number of diplomas oft»*red and the number awarded to each Lot 
in the class; the amount of cash premiums offered, and the amount of cash premiums 
paid on each 1 ot In the class, and the total number ot entries, total number of dipiomas 
offered, and total, number awarded, and the total amount of cash premiums offereu. and 
total amount paid. 


Entries, Offerings and Awards, Fair 1882. 


Articles, Etc. 

Number of 
entries .. 

Diplomas. 

Cash Pbemxums. 

No. 

offered. 

No. 

awarded 

Amount 

offered. 

Amount 

paid. 

rains and seeds. 

Vegetables. 

15» 

1115 

5.1 

m 

51 

2 

1 

$258 

166 

141 

147 

90 

$217 

148 

126 

l.% 

74 

Butter, cheese, etc. . . 

lireatlf cakes etc ... .. ....... 

5 

1 

2 

Bre^ and c^es. by girl under U years of age 
Total.,. - . 


605 

8 

3 

$802 

$701 



The space heretofore furnished for the display of Farm Products, has for the last two 
years proven wholly inailequate lor the purpose. Many persons have applied for room 
to exhibit specimens of Fai m Products who have been disappointed for want of room, 
lithe Superintendent could have furnished the necessary space f* r exhibition of Farm 
Products, the extent and variety of the exhibition In Class^*G would doubtless have been 
trebled. It N scarcely complimentary to the liberality and jiistlo* of the Board, that the 
a^cultural products of the Htate, for the eno<»uragement of which the Htate Board of 
Agriculture was chiefly organized, should be coeflued to ihe narrow limits of one wing 
<ooe-fourth) of a not very Targe building. And the undersigned cannot too strongly or 
forcibly recommend that another bulldung be procured for the exhibition of Farm Pro- 
^ucts in the future. ^ , 

Supt. Class Q. 


CLASS H—HORTICULTUBE AND FLORICULTURE. 


REPORT OF GEO. 8. HASKELL, SupeHntendent, 


ITo the State Board of Agriculture: ^ 

Your Superintendent takes great pleasure in reporting a very large and attractive 
•exhibit In Horticulture and Floriculture at the late fair. 

The superior excellence of the general exhibit in this department has ®or- 

paBsed, and there was much more Interest manifested by the general public In this eoi- 


jpasse 

lee^o: 

The following table gives the number of entries, amount of premiums offered and paid 
ai the late fair. 

The exhibit was not displayed to the best advantage owing to the limited space allotted 
to this department: 


—13 


0 
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Bkotiok 1. 


s 

1 

• 

• 

s 

s 

s 

Articles, Etc. 

Hi 

00 

S.B 

% 

SiLVBB MbDALB. 

Dxplomxs. 

OasB Pasanuics. 

No. 

offered. 

No. 

awarded 

No. 

offered. 

awarded 

Amount 

offered. 

Amount 

paid. 

95 

Trees, flowers and plants 
(nroressional). 

68 

2 

1 

4 

1 

$224 

$188 

96 

97 



2 

i 

1 

1 

278 

254 


teur) .. 

18 





77 

88 

96 

Out flowers (amateur). 

68 

BBS 

BB8B8 


. 

136 

121 


Total. 

274 


B 

5 

2 

1715 

$596 


Section 2. 


S' 


o c 

SiLVBB Medals. 

Diplomas. 

Cash Pbemiukb. 

e*' 

Articles, Etc. 

SB 

-- 

-- 

- - 

— 


— 

• 

• 


Jn ® 

No. i 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Amount 

Amount 

• 

« 

• 

• 


' a 

offered. | 

awarded 

offered. 

awarded 

offered. 

paid. 

99 

Home-grown fruits (pro¬ 



1 






fessional; . 

31 





$389 

$3S» 

100 

Homo-grown fruits (ama- 

1 








^ teur). 

53' 





94 

84 

101 

Jellies, preserves, pickles. 









etc. 


1 


3 i 


178 

158 


Total. 

84, 

1 


8 


$661 

$496 



1 






Bespeotfully Bubmittod, 

OEO. k HASKELL, 

Bupt. Clas» H. 


CLASS I—PINE AND LIBERAL ARTS. 


BEPOBT OF JOHN P. BEYNOLBB, SupermtfnUmC. 

To the State Board of Agriculture: 

The display of artloles in this department was creditable, and, oonsiderinff the aooom- 
modatioDB provided for exhibiting the same, was large. 

Some valuable and highly meritorious speoimens of artistic work are deserving of 
especial mention, and the attention paid thereto by the crowds in attendance indicate an 
increased interest in the fine and liberal arts by the great majority of visitors at agricul¬ 
tural fairs. 
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Thd following table gives the number of entries, offerings and awards at the Fair of 1882. 



Respeotfullr submitted, 

JOHN P. REYNOLDS, 

Superintendent Ciaas L 


CLASS K--TEXTILE EABEICS. 


REPORT OF E. H. BISHOP, Superintendent 
To the State Boat dof Agriculture: 

The exhibit in this class at the late Fair has seldom been 8uri>ab9ed in the Quality and 
number of attractive articles displayed. 

The number of articles in the several lots compaied favorabh with that of previous 
years. 

The entries, offerings and awards at the Fair were as follows: 




® 3 

t9 S3 

Diploma. 

Cash Pbemiums. 








l/>t 

Article, Etc. 

U 

No. 

offered. 

No. 

awarded 

Amount 

offered. 

Amount 

paid. 


1061 BHll fabrics, etc 

107 

108 Hand sewing.. 

100 Ornamental needle-work. 

110 Fancy work... 

by girl under 14 
112|QuiltB and needle-work. 


BeepeotfuUy6»b.nltt|d^jj^p 

Superintendent Claes iC. 


CLASS L-NATUBAL HISTOEY. 

REPORT OF JOHN P. REYNOLDS, SupeHntendmt 
9V the State Board of AgrieuUure: 

e following table gives thj number of entries^ amount of premiums offered and 

tur 

The display was largo, and attracted more attention than heretofore. 
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emente offered exhlbiters to diepUy valuable oabluets, the ool- 
de to all oonoemed. 


Lot 

Article, Etc. 

Number 

of 

entries. 

Amount 

premiums 

offered. 

Amount 

premiums 

paid. 

118 

114 

TaxldeiTny, mlnerslogy and conchology..—... 

14 

1890 

lOB 

1880 

Entomol^y, eto..... 

14 

WB 



Total. 

88 

1885 

1885 





®“P*'’“"]WF:TElfNOLD8. 

Superintendent Claes L, 


CLASS M—SPEED. 


BEPORT OP DAVID E. BEATY, Superintendent. 

To tlie State Board of Agrioultu^'e: 

The following table ffivHs the number of entries, amount of premiums offered and 
paid for tests of speed at the late Fair. 

The entry fees were added to the stakes, which will explain the increase In amounts 
of premiums paid over the premium offered. 

The increased number of entries, with the superior auality of horses exhibited, prove 
the popularity of this class, and 1 would respeetiully recommend that the premiums be 
increased. 


Entries, Offerinas and Awards, Pair 1882. 


Lot 

Race. 

Number 

of 

entries. 

Amount 

premiums 

offered. 

Amount 

premiums 

paid. 

115 

Running race—8 and under 8 years—‘Stake, |100 . 

4 

$100 

dliO 

$140 

800 

115 

Trottina stallions-Stake. |20o, . 1 ...... 

5 

115 

Trotting race—2 and under 8 years—Stake, . 

7 


340 

115 

Trotting race—4 and under 5 years—Stake, ilBO. 

9 


285 

115 

115 

Trotting race—8 and under 4 years—Stake. |150. 

4 

150 

210 

Tiotting race—5 and under 6 years—Stake, |l50. 

5 


225 

115 

Running race—8 and under 4 years-Stake, |150. 

4 

150 

210 




Total... _ ___ 

88 

tl.ioo 

ti.no 





DAVID E. fiEATY, 

Superintendent Claes Jf. 


CLASS N—EDUCATION. 

REPORT OF EKOBY OOBB, Superintendent 
To the State Board of AgrieuUure: 

Th«hre was an ine reused interest manifested in the Educational exhibit at the UI;aFalr 
by the general public. 

The character of the mrk was an improvement over previous years, and the lam 
number of oountiT and city schools .represented indicates the popularity of thm exhibit 
with the friends of Eduoatioi^ throughout the State. 

at tSe late Fair**^^^^ af^es the number of entries, amount of premiums offered and paid 
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Entries. Offerings and Awards. Fair IMA 



Diplomas. Cash Pmmzums. 


offered, awarded 


Amonnt 

offered. 


awarded 


116 Graded school exhibit. 

117 Graded school exhiblt—Bweepstakes. 

llSiCountry school exhibit. 

Qountnr ftchonl exhibit—Sweepstakes 

Hlah school exhibit. 

High school exhibit—Sweepstakes.... 


8 

$48 00 

t«i 09 

8 

70 00 

35 00 

16 

96 4H) 

90 00 

S 

70 00 

85 00 

12 

72 00 

72 00 

4 

60 00 

52 60 

IIIIIIIIIIIQIII^^ 

$882 60 


Bespectfully submitted. 

EBCOBY OOBB. 

I3up*t Clans N, 


SUPERINTENDENT OF GROUNDS. 


BEPOBT OF D. W. VITTUM, Jb., Oeneixtl Superintendent. 


To the 8 ate Board of Agriculture: 

The police force at the late Fair was efficient, and there was no complaint from visit¬ 
ors and exhibiters of any Inoonvenienoe and annoyance from the disreputable crowd 
which are genenUly in attendance at State Fairs. 

There was an unusually large exhibit of Horses and Cattle, and many new stalls were 
required In addition to the member bpeoified by the Board. 

The local committee provided for all the accommodations colled for by the Board, and 
they were of such character as to please ail concerned. 

The Mayor of the city of Peoria most heartily and cordially co-operated with the 
Board in providing conveniences for the comfort and saiety of all in attendance. 

The Chief of Police of Peoria and the Sheriff of Peoria County rendered important 
service in protecting life and property. 

It is recommended that a vote of thanks of the Board be extended to these gentlemen 
for the substantial aid rendered. 


The citizens of Peoria spared no reasonable effort to increase the attendance at the 
Fair, and the well established reputation of the city for hospitality did not suffer In the 
entertainment provided tor visitors. ^ ^ 

Bespectfully suDmitted, 

D, W. VITTUM. Jb.. 


bupH of Grounds. 


FOBAGE AND STALLS. 


BEPOBT OF J. L. MOOBE, Superintendent. 


To the State Board of Agriculture: 

The receipts at the late Fair for stalls and pens were l918. The expense for repairs and 
fixtures on the Fair Grounde for the late Fair was $229.21. Lumber ,$523.28. carpenters 
|s5l 50. A total of $1.003.94. or $85.94 more than the receipts for stalls and pons. 

There was much less complaint than expected in the inauimration of the plan for 
charging stall and pen fees, as there was hardly an exhibiter ^^o complained that the 
charge was unreasonable. 

The plan of charging for stalls and pens had the effect of inducing exhiblters to make 
less demand for space without inconvenience. 

The fpecifloations of requirements do not call for sufficient number of stalls and it is 
xccommended that in future an addiUonal number of horse and cattle stalls be cMled for. 

The Board constructed fifty additional horse stalls and closed up over forty stalls for 
parties desiring box stalls. 
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There was considerable expense Incurred In renewlngr partitions and making feed 
boxes, requiring the entire time of several carpenters. 

Hasr and grain of good quality were furnished exhibiters at market rates at no expense 
to the Board. Levi Smith, of Peoria, acceptably filled the position of Assistant Superin¬ 
tendent. 


The straw furnished by the Peoria committee was rye straw of superior quality and 
ample for all requirements. 

Respectfully submitted. 

J. L. MOORE. 

8upt, Forage and Stalls, 


AMPHITHEATRE AND SHOW RING. 


BBPOBT OF J. W. JUDY. Marshal. 


To the State Board of Agriculture' 

I have the honor to report that the management of the exhibition of stock in the ring 
was satisfactory to the exhibitors and visitors. 

The large display of horses and cattle in one ring made it necessary to show much of 
the stock away from the amphitheatre, and such exhibiters had reason for complaint. 

Tt is recommended that another show ring be required in future for cattle.where such 
stock may be shown to the best possible advantage. 

The last r>remluni list provided for the showing of 89 rings of cattle and 103 rings of 
horses, besides the speed rings. 


These two hundred rings are expected to be shown during the four days of the Fair, 
requiring an average of fifty rings per day. 


The change suggested has worked well wherever tried. Not the least of the advan¬ 
tages of having a separate show ring for cattle, is the distribution of the crowds, and the 
safety to the stock and people, as it is well known that cattle are slow in their movements, 
and when shown in crowded rings with horses, are in great danger of accident. 


Respectfully submitted. 


J. W. JUDY. 


MarsJuil of the Ring, 


PRESS DEPARTMENT. 


BEPOBT OF LF.WI8 BDL8WOBTH. Superintendml. 

To the State Board of Agriculture: 

The wisdom in providing ample facdllties for the convenience of the representatives 
of the pres*^, has been evidenced by the increased attendance at our State Fairs of 1881 
and \m, 

I would suggest that the Press Department be given that increased attention at our 
Fairs its importance merits. Certain it is, the press is the connecting link between the 
Agricultural Department »ind the people. Proper attention on the part of the State Board 
will be fully reciprocated by the press of the State. 

My inability to be present at the Fair of 1882 caused mo more regret than I can ex¬ 
press. 

A. R. Lundon. Esq , at my request, acted as Assistant Superintendent of the Press 
Department, who. 1 am pleased to say, gave every possible attention to the discharge of 
the duties of that position, and, I am informed, in a satisfactoiy manner. 

Respectfully submitted, 

LEWIS ELLSWORTH, 

Superintendent Press Department, 


SILVER PRIZE PLATE. 

To the State Board of Agriculture: 

There are still two pieces of silver plate on hand, that were purchased two years ago 
to be awarded as premiums at the Fat Stock Show. 

The undersigned committee, in charge of these premiums, would recommend that 
these pieces of sliver plate be offered as premiums at the next Fat stock Show, to such 
rings as the Oommittee of Arrangements for said Show may determine. 

Respectfully submitted. 

D. B. 

S. D. 



OommUtsSi 
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Mr. Beaty introduced the following resolution, which was, 

On motion of Mr. Moore, 

Adopted. 

Resolved, That, aa the severe indisposition of Hon. Wm. M. Smith prevents his at¬ 
tendance upon the meetinfirs of the Board, that the Hon. Lafayette Funk, his immediate 
successor, be invited to sit with and paiticipate in the deliberations of the Board durini; 
the present session. 

The application of M. N. Hood, of Guelph, Can., for silver medal, 
awarded on dressed carcass of mutton at the 1879 Fat Stock Show, 
was read. 

Motion Mr. Haskell carried, 

That the Secretary have the three silver medals offered for mut¬ 
ton carcasses at the 1879 Fat Stock Show properly engraved, and 
eent to the parties awarded the following premiums: Carcass of 
mutton of best quality; fattest carcass; the carcass showing the 
largest per cent, of net to gross. 

Budolph Weber, of Chicago, presented a claim of $15 for killing 
hogs at the last Fat Stock Show. 

Motion Mr. Gore carried, 

That the claim be allowed and paid. 

Communication of A. B. Eichards, of Freeport, Ill., was read, 
asking for $400, amount of loss sustained in printing, according to 
contract, the premium list of the State Fair for 1877. The loss 
Was largely owing to the failure of advertisers to pay agreed rates 
for cards inserted therein. 

Motion Mr. Voorhies carried, 

That the communication be laid on the table. 

Mr. Washburn introduced the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the TrouHurer of Ihe IllinoN State Board of Agriculture be and Is 
hereby directed to pay to the Tieasurer of the Bandolph Tounty AMriculturaJ Board the 
sum of $200 AH their ^hnre of the State appropriation for the years A. I>. 1879 and A. 1). 1880, 
which wa» withheld by this Boaid. and which lapsed into the State Treasury on the .SOth 
da> of Septemlier. 1881. and that the Board request the present General Assembly to make 
an appropiiuljun to this Board o! that sum so lapsed and covered Into the treasury. 

Fending the dispusHion of the resolution. 

On motion of Mr. Haskell, 

The Board adjourned until 2 o’clock P. M. 


AFTEBNOON SESSION. 

Board met, pursuant to adjouniment. 

President Scott in the chair. 

Present—President Scott, Ex-President Gillham, Vice-Presidents 
Emer^, Haskell, Moore, Dysart, Snoad, Vittum, Dayid, Beaty, Judy, 
Voorhies, Pullen, Gore and Washburn. 

Absent—Vice-Presidents Ellsworth, Beynolds, Cobb, Smith and 
Bishop. 

The discussion of the resolution introduced by Mr. Washburn, 
And pending at time of adjournment, was resumed. 
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The ayes and nays being ealled for, the resolution was lost, by 
the following vote: 

^ IfMessrs. Beaty, Yoorhles, Gore and Washburn. 

^avs—Meesrs. Emery. Haskell. Moore, Dysart. Snoad, Ylttum, David, Judy. Pullen,. 
Gillham, Boott 

Tbe Committee on Miscellaneous Awards made the following re¬ 
port, which was, 

On motion of Mr. Judy, 

Adopted. 


BEPORT OF COMMITTEE ON MISCELLANEOUS AWARDS. 


To the State Board of Agriculture: 

The undersigned committee, to whom were referred the recommendations of award¬ 
ing committees on misoelianeous entries at the Fair, have examined and duly considered 
the action of the judges, and after oonsultat on with the superintendents of the severall 
departments interested, beg leave to submit for the approval of the Board the following 
list of commendations. 


Respectfully submittted. 


GEO. S. HAHKELL, 
D. E. BEATY 
J. M. WASHBURN. 


• • 

Lot 86—sewing and knitting machines and spinning wheels. 

Family Sewing Machine: 

W. T. Tate, Chicago.Worthy of mention for simplicity.. 

Family Sewing Machine: 

Domestic Sewing Machine Co., Chicago.Highly commended 


CLASS F—MECHANICS. 

Section •. 

B. PULLEN, Supei'tntendenf, 

Lot 86—engines, machinery, etc. 

Special Attachment to Traction Steam Engine: 

C. Aultman & Co., Canton. 0.Highest commendationr 

Display of Marble and Marbleized Slate and Iron Mantles: 

King & Bull. Peoria.Highest commendation. 


Lot 88—^implements, vehicles, etc. 

Road Cart. 

Aurora Road Cart Co., Aurora.Highest commendation. 

Wire Fence Stretcher: 

Jpbn McDormoid, Rockford...Highest commendation. 

Tire Cooler* 

Beard & Foreman, Falrmount.Highest commendation.. 

Buggv Neck-Yoke: 

John McDermaid, Rockford.... .High commendation.. 

Shoveling Board for Wagon; 

J, M. Morris, Bradford.Highest commendation. 

Wrought Iron Stake: 

Hanna Wagon Co.. Peoria.Highest commendation. 

Gravel Dump for Wagon. 

Kimball Hi Anderson, Peoria...Highest commendationu. 

Combined Wagon Back and Box: 

J. MoCallum & Bro., Chicago. 


.High commendation. 
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CLASS I—FINE ARTS. 

JOHN P. REYNOLDS. Superintendent, 

Lot 104—pbintino, bnor^vino, penhanship, and deoobatiye abt 

DESIONINO. 


WoodCarvinir: ^ 

Wm. Marini, Peoria.Highest commendation. 

System Short-hand Writing: , 

J. Geo. Cross. Bloomini^n.Highest commendation. 


Lot 104^ —architectural and mechanical drawings. 


Landscape Drawing of (Cemetery: 

A. N. Carpenter, Galesburg. 

Landscape Drawing of Private Home-grounds: 
A. N. Carpenter. Galesburg.. 


.Highest commendation. 


.Highest commendation. 


CL4S8 K —textile fabrics. 


E. H. BISHOP, Superintendent, 


Lot 106—mill fabrics, etc. 


§!% Hurtz & Co.. Peoria 


.Highest commendation. 


Display of Fur-lined Goods: 
8. B. Hartz & Co.. Peoria 


Displ^ of Seal-skin Garments: 

S. B. Hartz. Peoria. 

Case of Regalia and Embroidery: 
John A. Bush, Peoria. 


.Highest commendation 


.Highest commendation. 


.Highest commendation. 


Lot 107—^household fabrics. 


Knitted Table Cover: 

Mrs. Geo. Frederick, Peoria 


High commondption. 


Lot 108 —^hand sewing. 


Display of Dress Patterns: 
Mrs. M. M. Espy, Peoria. 


Highest commendation. 


Lot 109— ORNAMENTAL needle work. 


Lamp Screen, in Chenille—Machine work: 
Domestic Sewing Machine Co.. Chicago. 

Kensington Embroide^—Machine work: 
Domestic Sewing Machine Co., Chicago 

Etching—Machine work: 

Domestic Sewing Machine Co.. Chicago 


Applique Work, on Machine: 

Domestic Sewing Machine Co., Chicago 


■w 


.Highest commendation. 


.Highest commendation. 


Highest commendation. 


Highest commendation. 


Lot 110—^FANOY work, 

Air Castle: „ ^ ^ 

Mrs. Geo. Frederick, Peoria. 


Highest commendation. 


















CLASS E—POULTRY, 


H. D. EltEBY, Superintendent, 


Lot 74—MiecBiiLANEOTJS. 


Caffes of Lionets; 

^E, M. Cottle, Peoria 


Commended. 


T?wo Greyhounds; 

S. Bento, Bosefleld 


Eemale Greyhound* 

W. H. Warner, Wilmington 


.Commended. 


.Highest oommendation. 


CLASS P—MECHANICS— Section 1. 


WM. VOOBHIE8. Superintendent 


Lot 82 —stoves, castings, worked metals, etc. 


Heater* 

O'Brien Bros., Pooria. 

Ice Cream Freezer: 

Ger. Metzger, Port Byron.. 

Fluting Machine; 

F. M. Cottle, Peoria. 

Clothes Wringer: 

F. M. Cottle. Peoria. 

Gasoline Stove: 

Myers MTg Co., Chicago... 

Perforated Pie Plates: 

C. T. Hurd, Peoria. 

Bash Lock and Bash Tightener: 
J. Chandler. Warsaw. 


.Diploma. 

.Diploma. 

.Diploma. 

.Diploma. 

.Dioloma. 

.... Diploma. 
.Commended. 


Lot 88—household furniture. 


Display of Brooms and Brushes; 

John Kirgman, Peoria. 

Dog Power for Churn: 

John McDermaid, Rockford. 

Butter Ladles: 

Cornish dc Curtis, Fort Atkinson* Wis. 

Fly Exit Screen: 

C. W. ElUs, Peoria. 

Butter Press: 

Vermont Farm Maphine Co., Bellows Falls, Vt 
Bed Spring: 

S. M. Barnes, Canton. 

Milk Cooler: 

A. 0. Clark. Manchester. Iowa.. 


.Diploma. 

.Diploma. 

.Diploma. 

.Diploma. 

.Diploma. 

.Diploma. 

.Highest oommendation. 
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Improvement on Wash-boiler: 

Selk it Schultz, Galesburg....,. 

Water Filter: 

Isauo Perry, Peoria. 

Parrers Patent Laboratory: 

Soklelcher & Son, Peoria. 

•Creamer: 

Vermont Farm Machine Go., Bellown Falls, Vt 


.Diploma. 


.Diploma. 


.Diploma. 


Silver Medal. 


Lot 84 —manufactures of variotts kinds. 


Display of Horsfonl’s Acid Pho‘»nhato and Baking Powder: 
Rumford Chemical Works, Chicago.. 

The Sanders Gas Machine* 

Peoria Gas Machine Co., Peoria.. 

Tooth Powder. 

Bean it Perry Manufacturing Co., Rockford . 

Flavoring Extracts: 

Bean & Perry Manufacturing Co., Rockford. 

Humane Curry C<»mb* 

Miller Comb (io , Chicago. 


Hall’s Safe 

Hall’s Safe ("u., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Case Horse Hlioes: 

W. L. Yates, Dunlap 


Liniment 

J. C. Weis, Peoria. 


Patent Colander and Fruit Press 

Mrs. Loretta Brownlow, East Paw-Paw 

Pie Marker* 

Mrs. Loretta Brownlow, East Paw-Paw 

Ladies’ Portable Wire Feiuic: 

Mrs. Loretta Brownlow, East Paw-Paw 


.Diploma. 

.Diploma. 

.Diploma. 

.Diploma. 

.Commended. 

.Diploma. 

.Diploma. 

.Diploma. 

.Highest commendation. 
.Highest commendation. 
.Highest commendation. 


Mr. Gillham introduced the following resolutions, which were 
adopted, on motion of Mr. Washburn: 


Whereas, A number of the members of this Board with this meeting retire from ser¬ 
vice in connection with the Illinois State Board of Agriculture, therefore, be it 

Resohmf, That we ext<md to such members at the close of their term of active and 
faithful service in connection with the Illinois Department of Agriculture, the assurance 
of our unreserved confidence and eMoem, and tender them the heartiest thanks ot the 
people of the State for thnlr long continued, conscientious, able, and gratuitous labors in 
behalf of the industrial interests of the commonwealth. 


Rt>Aolvt>ff, That the Secretary of the Board be and ho is hereby instructed to forward 
to each of the following retiring in mbersacopyof these rHSoliitions. viz: Hon. David 
E. Bea^, Jei*seyvllle: Hon E. H. Bishop, EfTlnghum; Hon. Emory Cobb, Kankakee; Hon. 
Lewis Ellsworth, Naperville; Hon. H. D. Emery, Chicago: Hon. J. L. Moose. Polo; Hon, 
W. M. Smith, Lexington; lion Charles Snoad, Joliet; l;(on. Wm. Voorhles, Jr., Yoorhies. 


Mr. Emery introduced the following resolution, which was adopted, 
on motion of Mr. Gillham: 


' R^solvpd. That the Secretary be and is hereby instructed to odmplete the catalogue 
of the library, commenced in Vol. 16, transactions of the State Board of Agriculture, bv 
adding to It. the piirohases. donations and exchanges to the close of the pro^ent rear, and 
have it published in pamphlet form for the use of members of the Board and public. 

Motion Mr. Haskell carried. 

That one thousand copies of the library catalogue be published. 
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Motion Mr. Haskell carried, 

That a committee of three be ap|)omted from the members hold¬ 
ing over, for the purpose of presenting to the incoming Board such 
changes in the future specifications of requirements for the next 
Fair as the experience of the retiring Board might suggest. 

President appointed as said committee Messrs. Haskell, Gillham 
and Yittum. 

On motion Mr. Judy, 

The Board adjourned until 9 o’clock A. M. to-morrow. 


Depabtmbnt of Agriculture, 

Bprhigfieli), Jan. 8, 1883. 
9 o’clock A. M. 


Board met pursuant to adjournment. 

President Scott in the chair. 

Present—President Scott, ex-President Gillham, Vice-Presidents 
Emery, Moore, Dysart, Snoad, David, Beaty, Judy, Pullen, and 
Washburn. 

Minutes of yesterday’s session read and adopted. 

Mr. Gillham made the following report as one of the delegates to 
the National Agricultural Convention, which, 

On motion of Mr, Judy, 

Was received and ordered spread upon the journal. 


To the State Board of AgrwuUure: 


Whilo 1 atteodAd each of the oooventlons called by Commirieioner Lorlnv, at WaRhiDfr- 
ton, D G., Jan. 11,1882, except that of Horticulture and wine arowinf?, I gave more par- 
tioular attention to the convention called in the IntereBt of Live Stock, or the animal 
indufttries and was so situated in regard to thatconvontion. thatl could not give to others 
that time and attention necessary to make a correct report of them. 

Leaving Chicago on the afternoon of Monday, the 9th of January last, via the Baltimore 
& Ohio Railway, we arrived in Washington on the next or Tuesday evening, at ten 
o’clock. I was not present at the opening of the convention, which occurred at twelve M. 
of that day. 


The papers presented were of a high order, ably reflecting the views of their various 
originators, and were very interesting. 

There were represented twenty-one States, and the Cherokee, Choctow and Creek 
Indians, and each of these by a paper by one or two delegates. The discussion of each 
took a very broad range, very instructive to those present, and would be to the general 
public, could they have been properly disseminated. 


As there were several delegates present from your Board, T felt that if I. as one of your 
humble delegates, represented anything specially, it was practical agriculture, stock- 
breeding and feeding, and the dangers that environ that branch of our vocation from con- 
ti^ous diseases, and to this 1 will direct attention alone, leaving to the other delegates, 
who were present, to report as b^st suits thorn upon the other several conventions. 


The subject of “Animal Husbandry.” was opened by an ably written paper by Prof. 
George £. Morrow, of the Illinois Industrial University, which I will not attempt a report 
upon, hut regret that time and space forbid its reproduction in full Naturally, the discus- 
Bfon of the subject treated upon bv Prof. Morrow, ran into the subject of contagious 
diseases of domestic animals, and ultimately into that of contagious pleuro-pneumonia 
or lung plague in cattle.. When the discussion had taken this shoot, it was announced by 
the Chair that the time had arrived »or the reading of a paper upon that subject by Prof. 
Law, of Cornell University, New York. 


In starting out, the Professor briefly noticed the operations and value of Veterinary 
Science, as applied in Europe in the extirpation of contagious diseases of live stock. He 
said that formerly Europe was devastated by rinderpest with a loss of 29 to 50 per cent, of 
. .. . ‘ig that of 

is known 


said that formerly Europe was devastated by rinderpest with a loss of 20 to 50 per o 
cattle, and sheep pox also ravaged that country with a mortality nearly edualing 1 
rinderpest in cattle. Now, by the aid and application of Veterinary Science iittleis: 
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of them outside the Steppes of Russia. Rinderpest was introduced into England in 1865. 
and from neglect of restrictive measures it increased in the number of attacks to l3.noo 
woeklr in a single year, when act've measures were taken for stamping it out, and within 
a year it has virtually disappeared from the country. During this outbreak the loss to the 
country was about $50, (HHi.eoti. Lung Plague has in forty years cost England $5<HI,000,000, 
which might have been saved to the country by the application of means as seen above. 
In the early stages of the disease. Free trade and interchange of continental cattle have 
maintained the plague in Englnnd to such extent that t seems to have a firm hold upon 
the country andtaow almost impossible to suppress and the Professor cites this as one of 
the causes, if not the prime oauAe, of agricultural depreSslori in that country. 

He also cites us to the countries from which this destroyer of prosperity has been exter¬ 
minated, VIZ. ^orwav, Swed^^n. Denmark. Switzerland and other Ear tpean countries, 
and in our own. Massachusetts and Oonneotieut. showing conclusively that it can be 
done, as it has been done. 

The Professor discussed learnedly the subject ot anthrax, a microscopic parasite, the 
Bacillus Anth acis as the means of disseminating this class of diseases, not alone among 
domestic animals, but the genus hano as wet , as shown in typhoid fever, cholera, etc., 
recommending as a preventive for any of these virulent diseases, perfect cleanliness, 
good ventilation, plenty ’f pure water, and the removal of all cesspools, whether in feed¬ 
ing lots, pastures, or on the farms. 

After referring at some length to the possible protection by inoculation, he conceded 
the danger of the method, uud that the spores produced therefrom might be a source of 
contagion, and declared the only sure method to be—thorough stamping out and disin¬ 
fection. 


The cost of inoculating 40,000,0<H) cattle could not be less than $4.0<H),0«0 and that to be 
followed up at birth or importation of all the cattle that were to tollow; while half of the 
latter sum judiciously applied would extirpate the disease from the 1 md. and relieve the 
country from its danger unless reimported, as the disease Is only exotic to our country. 
The professor drew a line, dividing lung plague and the anthrax diseases of cattle, viz: 
Texas fever and chicken cholera, and s^ne plague better known in the west as hog 
cholera. The latter in certain districts and soils being so permanently seated, or located 
In the soil, as to demand expensive modiilcation by drainage, deeper cultivation and 
other costly and time-req .iring methods for Us era ication: while lung tdague is not 
indIgifiouB to our climate or soil, and compared to our whole, is yet connned to a very 
limited area, and apart from infected cities from which it freely radiates to enclosed farms 
where it can certainly bo effeotuallv era Icated. The professor statnd and statistics 
prove that lung plague now co-*ts us no less than |2,(Nm tuio annually on our exports alone; 
and probably a million more of imddental losses at home, while yet confined, so far as 
known, to five States and the District of Columbia. 

Whnt, I ask, will bo the results, if by the Importation of thoroughbred cattle for breed¬ 
ing purposes, or dairy ciilves, this terrible malady should obtain a foothold in the great 
breeding and feeding grounds of the west, or of even our Stat ? 

We are told that a million head have reache * Chicago alone in a year, during the year 
1880 , about 40, (NH) ot which were nominally from Chatauqua county. New York, where there 
is no lung plague known or reported. 

How many have passed through the other “receiving ports” of the State? 

The question was a^kod. what it would cost to extirpate the disease In this country, 
confined as it is to five States and one small District. 


The professor said, as a member of the treasury cattle commission be had made a 
rough estimate as to what it would cost That to indemnify the owners of the infected 
herds, aside from the veterinary and service of marshal, etc., it would require not far 
fn>m $2.(M»o,0(N); but if it was carried west of the Ailegbaay mountains, there was no esti¬ 
mating the cost 

The danger of its migration west, as you can readily perceive, is In the immense traffic 
in dairy calves which has so recently assumed such immense proportions. Formerly the 
traffic fr ^m east to west was limited to a few costly breeding animals, where there was 
little or no danger. 

As the west is the chief beef-produoing region of this continent, this becomes par- 
tioularlv a western question, and one that vitally interests the producers of every pound 
of beef, butter, miik and eheefse between the two great mountain ranges of the continent. 

It was not the interests of the Atlantic States that were suffering from the proscrip¬ 
tion of Amerloen besf from European markets. Th>*y are little interested, as they oon- 
aume all the beef they can produce and buy largely^om us. 

But it Is the great beef producing west that has been and is suffering by this proscrip* 
tion, and the losses are western losses. 


When it was shown conclusively by Professor Law that the disease was not. nor could 
become indi^nous to this country, owing to climatic and other causes, and that once 
exterminated it could be reproduced only by rnimpo tatinn, and that by careful Inspec¬ 
tion by our custom officers we would forever be exempt from it. Upon the floor of the 
convention I took the ground thnt Illinois ooukl lietinr afford to pay the sum stated by 
Professor Law as reqiilred to extirpate this disease, than to take the chan *eR of Its enter¬ 
ing her domain, and I here reiterate the statement, that in my judgment it would be 
oheaper for her to furnish the whole two millions necessary ft>r Its extirpation than to 
allow her great cattle interests to become infected by It, as, if once infected, it would cost 
her, like England. $66, oso, ooo to get rid of it 


It was stated on the floor of the convention that lung plague bad existed in the Atlantic 
ror.“ ' ........ . .. * . . 




period of 


answer. 


W at I ask, would be the 1 »hs to the Western States In a like 
r, It would exceed the limit of conuiutatlon. 



While perhaps most of you are acquainted with the history of the disease in the Stat» 
of Mas<<aohosetts. yet its most rema'kable feature will bear repetition here, ascriven^ 
one of the c^'^mmlHsioner^ appointed by that State for its extirpation, Dr. George H.. 
Loring. our present Commissioner of Agneuituie. 

The Dr. said: “In 1869 there were imported from Holland to Massachusetts some 
Dutch cattle, now called riolsteins. The? were taken from Boston to their destination on 
wagons, because tbev were in such condition they could not travel in foot. Three of them 
died shortly alter their arrival. Out of the herd there was one calf sent to the town of 
North Brookfield, in the county of "Worcester, where the dairying business is conducted 
on a large scale. This animal went there about the month of November, 1869. In the 
winter it was discovered that the calf, as well os the other cattle associated with it, was 
attacked by a disease which was soon ascertained to be contagious pleuroMineumonia, 
the history of which was well known, and the remedy for which. In England, Holland and 
Bouth frlca, had been extirpation. 

“Some working oxen engaged in moving a barn caught the disease from those of their 
number that had been exposed, and soon an area of ten miles was found to be infected. 

“The Legislature was applied to by the Agricmtaral Board for some remedy. A com • 
mission was immediately appointed, and $i25.<Hti) appropriated to extirpate the disease. 
As a member ot that commission, I iissisled in isolating every case in the infected dis¬ 
trict. After isolation, if a diseased animal was found, he was killed at once, and the in¬ 
fected herd with him. Not a case has been heard ol In the State since.” 

The same remedy can be applied anywhere and with similar success. Thus, gentle¬ 
men, is se*m the rapidity of its dissemination and the danger of delay in action. The 
farmers, breeders and feeders of the West, and. in fact, the entire community, should 
bring an infiuenoe to boar upon their legal representatives that they shall pul forward all 
their energies in seeking out a remedy and its immi'diate application. As the subject has 
become one of national importance, and. as shown in the discussion on the floor of the • 
convention, to embrace coriviitutioiial uiiostions as n^gards tin* lights of the Federal 
Government in the States uhich, bv our tliial system of government, must be conceded 
wherein the Congress shall attempt statutory legislation, the remedy, in myiiidgment. 
miistluMn the Hta (‘s themselves, to be aided by Congress in defraying the expense of 
extirpation bv liber.il appropriations fiom the National Treasury. 

Dr. Lorlng ealled attention to a bill that was introduced dut‘ing the last session of Oon- 
gresH. and alter explaining its measuies somewhat, inovoil the apimintment oi a com¬ 
mittee of three, bv the Presid«*nt 70*0 /c/a. (Mr. Blount, of f'oloiado,) lor the purpose of 
Procuring all bills that were boloni ('ongicss upon this subiect. that an understanding by 
the convention might be hail of the action taken thus inr bv Coiigiess, and to the end that 
the convention could iiitelligontlv set forth the urgent necessities of the situation. That 
committee was composed of Prof. James Law, of New York; Hon. Henrv (’ Meredith, of 
Indiana, and mysolt. who took immediate stepst<» proeure all the lulls hitherto introduced 
in both houses of (Nuigress upon the subjeet, con*^isting ol tour in the House and four in 
the Bonate, or eight in all, all of which we found to c mtain subiects other than pleuio- 
pneumonia, and very voluminous, when, after a thorough and eareliil examination of each 
one, giving it the incessant and continuous labors of five evoniiigs until after midnight, 
did on Monday, the loth, present the subjoined report* 


BEPORT OF COMMITIBE ON LUNG PLAOUB. 


Your committee appointed to secure all bills offered in the last and present Congress 
treating on the subjeet of the extinction of the contagious pleunf-pneumoniu ot cattle, 
with a view of recommending legislation, beg leave to lepoit that they have had them 
under consideration, and herewith present them, together with the recommendations 
below. 

In the various bills we have found provisions for other objects than the extinction of 
contagious pleuro-pneunionia. and believing, as we do. that the special urgency of this 
• case demands speedy and speclllc action, weiecommend the passage of a single act for 
this exclusive purpose. 

This we advocate in view of the existing yearly losses of millions of dollars by the 
pleuro-pneumouia or lung plague; of the steadily increasing danger of the extension of 
this disease to the open grazing ground^* of the West and Bouth: with the certain increase 
of the losses to tens of thousands of millions, and of the certainty with which this plague, 
exotic to our land, can be stamped out and permanently excluded from the United States, 
which cannot be said with equal confidence of any other of oui existing animal plagues. 

1 . The extinction of the existing germ would be the extinction of the disease for all 
time on this continent, unless reimported. 


2. While we heartily appnive of Federal legislation upon other contagious diseases 
ol animals, tor investigation, expetiment. exclusion or extinction, as well as for statistics 
on animal industries, yet we are unanimously agreed in the opinion that no such object 
should be provided for in the same set with Lung Plague, nor should any money appro¬ 
priated for Lung Plague be made available for any other such purpose. 

8 . That in view of the terrible losses that would accrue from the extension of this 
Lung Plagi'S, we are of opinion that such extension should bo provided against by the 
prohibition of the movement of any neat cattlooutof an infected Btate into any other 
State or territory, or th« District of Columbia, excepting under a Quarantine of three 
months, to be controlled by a veterinary sanitary organization designated by Congress. 


This we consider the first duty of CoDgre«>s in this matter, being a measure of proteo- 
on which is essentially prereQulsite to all eflecihe measures for stamping put the 
lague. and one which cannot be constitutionally applied by the States, but must be done 
be Federal Government, in accordance with the clause that Oongrass alone can rega* 
'nter-State commerce. 
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4. That in the matter of the extinction of the Luna Plague in the different infected 
Staten and in the District of Columbia, we recognize the dimculties that attend the con- 
etructionof a statute which shall enable the Federal Government to operate eff^^ctively 
within the individual States for this purpose; and if Oouffress cannot devise an effective 
measure of this kind, we would strongly advocate that a sufficient apnropriation should 
be made out of the Federal treasury to meet the grester part of the outlay of the different 
States in carrying on this work, such money to be disbursed by some designated officers 
of the Federal Government, on nppr(>val by the above named veterinary sanitary organ¬ 
ization. of the method and execution of the work conducted by the State authontles for 
the extinction of this Plague. 

5, In advocating such an appropriation, we would represent that the infected States 
are not liable to be seriously injured by the extension of this Plague, as are ths States as 
yet unaffected, so that it is even more for the Interests of the latter than for the infected 
States to have the disease speedily utampod out: also, that according to the best anthori- 
ties, two million dollars judiciously applied would more than suffice fur the complete 
extinction of this Tjuiig Plague of cattle, while we are now. in cousenuenoe of its exist¬ 
ence, losing considerably more than two million dollars yearly on our exports of cattle to 
Great Britain alone; and. as these cattle for export are mainly furnished by the West, this 
loss is almost exclusively a Western one. 

The most essential measures for stamping out the disease in infected districts are the 
following: 

First—To prohibit all movements of cattle, except by special permit. 

Second—To prohibit the pasturage of two or more herds in one enclosure, except 
under special permit. 

Third—To prohibit the pasturage or exposure of cattle on highways or on any other 
place not securely fenced. 

Fourth—To prohibit the turning of infected or suspected cattle into pastures adjoining 
a highway or otner pastures occupied by cattle. 

Fifth—To establish in the ports of New Y(»rk, Philadelphia and Baltimore bonded 
markets for the ret'cption of cartle from infected States for export and distribution. 

Sixth—To secure, under proper veterinary supervision: the prompt destruction of all 
cattle suffering from an infected Lung Piague.—acute or chronic,—and the disinfection of 
all yards, buildings, cars, boats, places and articles that have been exposed to contagion. 

Seventh—To provide a liberal indemnity for all cuttle promptly killed under con¬ 
demnation of the official veterinarians for the purpose of stamping out the Plague. 

Eighth—To provide suitable penalties for failures to report the existence of the dis¬ 
ease, and for any other transgression of the rules made under the ln\s 


iiiigned by the Committee, 


D. B GILLHAM, 
JAMEK LAW. 

HGNUY C. MlSBKDITH. 


The Treasurer made the following reports for the past year, which. 
On motion of Mr. Gillham, 

Were referred to the Finance Committee: 
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TBEASDEER’S REPORTS. 


State of Illinois. 

In account with JOHN W. BUNN. Tbxaburbb 

IlUnoia State Board of Agriculture. 


1882. 

January S, 


July 1. 


Db. 

ITo unexpended appropr'n.uco’t Sec*y*e salary. $86G 70 

“ Clerk Hire. 160 00 

“ “ “ Curator. »K) 00 

•• “ “ Museum. 070 32 

•* •• “ Crop Htatlstics 107 59 

“ “ “ Library. 1,223 04 


To amount received from State account Fair 

premiums. $3,000 00 

** amount received from State account Secre¬ 
tary’s salary. 

' * amount received from State account clerk 

hire. 

*' am<»unt received from State account cura¬ 
tor . 

** amount received from State account por¬ 
ter. 

** amount received from State account mu¬ 
seum . 

** amount received from State account crop 

statistics. 

* ’ amount received from State account office 

expenses. 

*' amount received from State account li¬ 
brary ... 

jTo amount appropriated for County Anricul- 
turai Boards, 1882 .. 


2,400 00 
1,500 00 
tiOO 00 
600 00 
500 00 
1,000 00 
1,000 00 
500 00 


Cr. 

By premium account Illinois State Fair . $3,000 00 

salary Secretary. 2.400 00 

•• “ (’lerk . I.WMIOO 

“ Curator. CiK> 00 

“ “ Porter . 6tKMH) 

“ Crop statistics. 1,167 69 

• • Office expenses. 1,0.?0 00 

* * Museum. 168 00 

•■Library . 150 66 


B y unexpended appropriation, salary ^ 

*• •• •* Curator! 3o0 00 

•• •• Museum. 1,012 32 

•• “ Library. 1,672 49 


By each of the following sixtv-four county agricultural 
boards. 1100 in 1882,viz: Adams, Boone,Bfown, Bureau, 
Carroll. Cass, Charopaifai. Coles, Cumberland, DeKalb, 
DeWitt.Doualas. DuPage, Edgar. Edwards, Effingham. 
Fayette, Ford,Franklin.Fulton, Gallatin.Greene,Ham¬ 
ilton, Henderson. Henry, Iroauuis, Jackson, Jereei^ Jo 
Daviess, Kane. Kankakee. Kendall. Knox. Lake, Liv¬ 
ingston, L<j|ran, Macon, Macoupin. Mason, Massac. Mo 


Pooough. Mercer. Montgomery. Morgan, Ogle. Perry. 

Piatt. Pike, Pope, Bondolnh, Bock Island, Hanr- 

Hohuyler, Bhelby^Btark, Tazewell, Union^er 


Sangamon, 

duiiu/iox, ouT~iujr, oxtwm, Aaewrem, t./mv/xx. VermlliOn. 

Warr* n. White, Whiteside, Williamson, Winnebago, 
Woodford 


$2,877 65 


11,100 00 

6.400 00 


$20,377 66 


$10,576 14 


8,401 51 


6.400 00 


$20,377 65 


Spbxmgfibld, Illxnozb, January 8,1888. 


JOHN W. BONN. Treasurer. 
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Illinois State Boabd op AomctiLTUKE, 

In ACCOUNT WITH JOHN W. BUNN, Taeasubeb. 


1882. 

Jab. 


State Faib. 
Hb. 


[To balance . 

amount received from State for pronalurns.. 

“ “ “ Peoila Fair.loiftJ.. 

“ “ “ Fat Stock Snow, 1882.. 

C’B. 

By Advcrtislnfi: .$1, 

‘ ‘ Meals on Fair Oroiiiids. 1, 

“ J^rmtinsr and «tatioii(‘ry. 1, 

'* Police at Fair. 

“ Travolinff expenses Boai 1. 

“ Treasurer’s salary. 

“ Hotel bills. Board, at Fair . 

*• Assistant Superintendents Fair. 

“ Jjumber for stalls, etc., Fan . 

" Livory State Fair. 

“ (Meik hire. Department Af?rlculture. 

“ (rateuicn State Fair. 

“ ('rop statistics Department Agriculture. 

" (’arpenters at State Fair. 

“ Hotel bills. Board, winter meeting . 

“ I'^ixiures and stalls Pair (Jroiinds. 

“ Postage. 

Ash’stauts of Superintendents of Gtounds. 

Clerks Treasurer at Fair. 

“ Auditors ” . 

“ Secretary “ . 

Music at Fair. 

Tee, water, sprinkling and hauling at Fair. 

FiXpensos departments Fail. 

Hauling at Fair. 

Cleaning Fair Grounds. 

LaboT on Fair Grounds. 

Badges for police. 

Use of furniture Fan . 

Blanketb. 

Express and freight... 


19 

.S,<MK) 00, 
20,»97 95 
074 50 


• $38,805 70 


874 73 
18K 58 
128 59 
92:1 0.5 
812 80 
782 00 
597 51 
.549 ('>5| 
52:1 2:il 
:S79 50| 

m 00 

8:11 44 
28:1 49i 
251 50, 
218 25 
22*) 21 

210 (HI 

211 85 
20.5 00 
175 85 

78 00 
1 (Ml 
lo9 50 
157 80 
149 00 
145 45 
145 79 
90 00 
75 60 
78 78 
48 85 


$12,018 48| 


By premiums paid Class A—Cattle. $8,095 00 

B—Horses... .8.190 00 

C—Sheep. 1.090 (M) 

D—Swine. (K) 

E—Poultry. 481 00 

F—Mcchanlcs. 95 00 

G~Faim Products. 701 00 

H—Horticulture. 1,092 oo 

I—Fine Arts. 70 00 

K-Textile Fabrics. 642 00 

L—Natural History. :«5 (Mi 

M—^eed. 1,710 00 

N—Education. 332 50 

Silver medals, etc. 198 88 


By balance.. 


16.068 “.IS 
6,718 89 

$83,805 70$33,805 7( 


'SpBiNapiELD, Illinois, January .8,1883. 


JOHN W. BUNN, Treasurer. 


■19 
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Illinois 8tate Board of Agriculture, 

In account with JOHN W. BUNN, Treasurer. 


1882. 

Jan. 8. 


Fat Stock Show. 
Or. 


By deficit. Fat Stock Show, 1878 . 

.. 1879. 

. 1880. 

.. “ 1880. 

Dr. 

Nov. 23 .|To amount of receipts. Fat Stock Show, 1882. 

subscriptions. Fat Stock Show, 1882. 

Or. 


By construction stalls, pens, etc.. 

‘ Printinff and stationery. 

' * Hotel Dills of Board... 

* * Bent Exposition Building. 

' * Lighting: Exposition Building . 
** Traveling expenses of Board... 

** Expenses committeemen. 

Pofice. 

‘ ‘ Music. 

'* Sundry expenses departments. 

“ Labor ... 

' * Gatomen. 

** Assistant Superintendents.. 

Postage. 

“ Clerks Treasurer.. 

** ** Secretary. 

“ “ Auditors.. 

" Hauling sawdust, etc. 

“Use steam boiler. 

“ Advertising.. 


By premiums paid Class A—Cattle. 

B—Horses . 

C—Sheep. 

D—Swlne. 

E—Poultry.. 

Premiums of previous year. 

Dr. 


To deficit. Fat Stock Show, 1878. 

. 1879. 

.. 1880. 

. 1881. 


Total. 


Or. 

By surplus. Fat Stock Show. 1882 . 

Present deficit. 

Dr. 

ITo total deficit at previous shows. 


$451 81 
1,861 24 
578 18 
18 08 


$6,271 

90 

3.4.35 

00 

$791 

32 

629 

03 

613 

15 

521 

34 

441 

86 

312 

11 

235 

75 

19t» 

74 

187 

50 

164 

K7 

115 

50 

94 

00 

92 

80 

73 

38 

75 

(H) 

37 

<H) 

15 

(H) 

52 

(K) 

21 

00 

16 

00 

$2,880 

00 

*■ 768' 

00 

800 

00 

18K 

(10 

138 

00 

451 

81 

1,861 

24 

678 

IKi 

18 

08 

$2,9ti9 

26 

674 

56 

r2.234 

70 


$2,909 26 


4.678 34 


4,354 00 


$11,941 60 


$9,706 90 


2,234 70 


$11,941 00 


Springfield, Illinois. January 8,1883. 


JOHN W. BUNN, Treasurer. 
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Motion of Mr. Beaty carried, 

That two members of the Board be appointed to serve on the 
finance committee, in place of absentees. 

President appointed Messrs. Washburn and Pullen to act with 
the Finance Committee. 

The Auditing Committee made the following report, which, 

On motion of Mr. Gillham, 

Was received and referred to the Finance Committee. 


BEFOBT OF AUDiriNO COMHITTKE. 

To the nintOLft State Board of Agricultw'e: 

Tho foIlowlDfl: exhibit of the receipts and diabursementB for the past year of the State 
Fair and Fat Sto^k bhow, is presented for tho information of the Board. 

STATE FAIR. 
lh\ 


To balance. 

‘ * State appropriation account of premiums 

• * amount received Peoria Fair. 1882. 

‘ ‘ amount received Fat Stock Snow, 1882. 


$723 19 

s,m 00 

29,397 96 
074 56 


PAYING ADMISSIONS. 


Number season and coupon tickets. 

** sinffle admission tickets, adults... 

‘ * sinarlo admission tickets, children 
*' carriage tickets. 


1,0061 

48, (MU 


MW 


$1,509 (H> 
21,682 00 
884 00 
2t‘0 (M) 


BOOTHS, PBIVILEOES, ETC. 


To amount received account booths, permits, etc 
* ‘ amount received for stalls, etc. 


4.400 45l 
922 50 


NON-PAYING ADMISSIONS. 

Number admissions on complimentarios. 

*' admissions on compiimentaries for carriafros. 

‘ ‘ admissions on railroad employe tickets. 

• ‘ admissions cn laborers’ tickets. 

' * admissions for helpers, booths, stands, etc. 

“ admissions crop reporters, newspapers, officers 

county fairs. 

'' admissions other than those named above. 

Total number of admissions . 


$2**,;197 95 


Total receipts. 


$3:{.8(>6 70 
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ClaF>R. 


Or. 

BY EXPENSES 07 DEPABTMENTS. 




A-Oiittle. 

B—Horses . 

C—Sheep. 

D—Bwlne . 

E—Poultry. 

F—Mechanics—Soo. 1. 

F—Mechanics—Sec. 2. 

G—Farm products . 

H—Horticulture—Sec. 1 I 

H—Horticultuio—Sec. 2 f 

I—Arts . 

K—Textile fabrics. 

L—Natural history. 

M—Speed. 

N—Education . 

Marshal of Bine. 

Superintendent of Grounds 

Auditine Committee. 

President’s office. 

Ex-President . 

Treasurer’s office . 

Secretary’s office . 

Rocepnon committee. 

Committee of Arranerements 

Foratre department. 

Press department. 

Use of stalls. 

Total . 


$28 80 . $28 7r>. $81 06 $89 21 

M 00 $20 25 81 25 . 33 34 137 84 

15 00 8 70 24 25 . 17 60 06 61 

21 00 . 26 (Kl. 81 78 ;J3 

21 00 8 40 24 50 . 80 33 84 23 

89 00 5 35' 7 00 . 25 00 70 35 

62 45 15 00> 38 75 . 10 34 120 54 

57 00 16 45! 11 00. 41 b6 12b 11 

. 67 95 44 75 . 15 3:1 128 03 

15 <K) 21 75 IM 50. 8 :43 64 

W1 00 15 35 18 25 . 17 «i 111 26 

15 00 18 00 27 50 . 0(» 50 

■■2i’d0 '”^*65 '“l2'25 i‘..8*34.r»b 24 

60 (Ml . 27 00 $.%3 00 10 00 13b m 

221 75 . 53 60 240 50 032 08 1,151 48 

176 35 78 70 14 ! 50 . 159 66 555 21 

. 145 00 22 75 . 1(>7 75 

. :t8 05 29 50 U7 55 

2<Hi 00 . 26 50... . 34 33 205 83 

73 00 104 :!5 149 19. ;!4 OOi 420 54 

. 50 00 25 00 75 00 

. 106 25 :r7 76 . 144 (HI 

27 (HI 31 30 31 75 40 (M) 9 06, 1;19 71 

44 00 27 :10 7 50 . 5 6b' 84 46 

. 10 (M» . 10 00 


$1,214 85| $812 80 $840 79j $:379 r>oj $1,188 58 $4,436 02 


By advertising.. 

printing and stationery . 

'* police... 

*' I’reasuror’s salary. 

*' lumber for stalls, pens, etc . 

“ clerk hire. Department of Agriculture. 

“ gatemen. State Pair. 

‘ * crop statistics, D^artment of Agriculture 

** carpenters, State Pair. 

* ’ fixtures and stalls. Fair grounds. 


postage. 

music at Fair. 

ice-water, sprinkling and hauling at Fair 

expenses departments at Fair. 

hauling at Fair. 

cleaning Fair ground. 

labor on Fair grounds. 

badges for police. 

use of furniture at Fair. 


* blankets. 


* express and freight 

• premiums. 

‘ balance . 


$1,374 73 
1,128 59 
928 05 
782 (H) 
52:1 28 
!f84 (H! 
881 44 
288 49 
251 50 
229 21 
216 00 
160 (Ml 
159 50 
157 30 
149 00 
145 45 
145 79 
90 00 
76 50 
78 78 
48 85 
15,068 38 
6,718 89 


4,436 02 


29.869 68 
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FAT STOCK SHOW. 


To amoiint renelved Bale tioketH, 1882 ... 
To amount received BubscriptioiiH. 1882, 



IG.271 90 
3.4H5 00 


By deficit previous Fat Stock Shows. $2,9(H) 20 


IIT E.xrEN8ER OF DEPABTMLNTR. 


’ > \ 
»d| ?2. 


A—Cattle .. 

B—HorseB . 

C—Shoep. 

B—Swlne. 

E—i’oultry. 

F—Mechanic**. 

Marshal of Uliij?. 

Suporlntendpiit of (jlrounds. 

Auditinjr (’ommittoo. 

Secretary’s office. 

Treasurer’s office. 

ProRident'p office. 

Forage deportment. 

Committee of Airangemonts 
Vice-President 15th district . 
Vice-rresident 4tli District .. 
Vlce-Presid<‘nt 18th district 
Viee-rrosident 1st district .. 
Ex-Prosidont. 


$29:10 

$152 75 

$24 5oi 


$2(M> 55 



26 50 

$8 4H1 

'M 50 


3:1 (H) 

42 00, 

10 ‘tl 

85 OH, 

k; 50 

41 IH) 

37 50 

8 00 

105 50 1 

18 00 

6 00 


14 00 

38 (N) 

. 


18 25. 


18 25 

” 5 (H) 


07 (M)! 

!£) 25 

iol 25 

1.5 (H) 


151 50 

20 (H) 

IKO 50 

:i7 (M) 


107 ;«)) 

12 40 

150 70 

75 (H) 


1 


75 00, 



‘“is'CMI 

'itis’tio 

' 121 (M) 

‘’‘ 24 ’flO 


.50 85 

89 03 

10:1 88 

.... 

1. 

41 75 

• • • 

44 76 



7 50 


7 50 


j!!! 

4 50,. 


4 50 



0 00 ' 

A 50 

1 14 50 


$210 80 $2:t5 75, $013 15| $312 11 $1380 81 

I I I I 


By construction stalls, pens, etc... 

“ pnntinfif and statioiieiy.. 

“ rent Exposition biiildinc. 

“ liffhtincExposition buildlni;... 

“ police. 

" music. 

*‘ sundry expenses departments. 

‘' labor. 

" gatemen.. 

‘ ‘ postage. 

" hauling sawdust, etc. 

“ use steam boiler. 

. ** advertising . 

“ premiums. 


To deficit pre\lou8 shows. 


By surplus show 1882. $074 fio' 

Present deficit. 2,234 70} 


To total deficit. 


$11,941 60 $11,941 60 
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ILLINOIS STATE FAIR. 


EXPENSES OF DEPABTMENTB FOB THE PAST FITE YEABB^ 


Class A~Cattle. 

B—Horses. 

C-Sheep. 

D—Swine. 

E—Poultry. 

F-Mechanics—Sec. 1... 
P—Mechanics—See. 2 ... 
O—Farm Products .... 
H—Horticulture—Sec. 1. 
H—Horticulture—Sec. 2. 

I—Fine Arts.. 

K—Textile Fabrics. 

L—Natural History. 

N—Education. 

Marshal of Bine. 

General Superintendent. 

Auditing Committee. 

Secretary’s office.. 

Treasurer’s office. 

President's office.. 

Reception Committee. 

0 mmittee of Arran^rements... 
F rase Department.. 


1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1882 

$71 fi8 

$189 62 

$1.37 63 

$96 50 

$89 21 
W 84 

13!) 7!) 

342 03 

187 23 

132 66 

83 70 

115 42 

123 75 

80 35 

65 61 

113 20 

120 07 

109 33 

69 .30 

78 33 

01 31 

!)2 15 

97 68 

85 98 

84 23 

53 07 

115 00 

108 83 

(il 66 

76 35 

143 83 

206 58 

18!) 42 

244 85 

126 50 

58 

132 20 

143 47 

116 31 

126 11 

85 58 
70 00 

178 81 
143 10 

100 3:1 
88 32 

[ 64 00 

128 06 

88 00 

85 30 

58 25 

36 33 

64 58 

141 00 

206 00 

145 33 

93 90 

111 26 


53 25 

:i2 25 

30 83 

60 50 


.35 50 

29 23 

66 24 

12i 25 

160 83 

153 16 

101 00 

1.3A66 

311 83 

iffO 50 

413 50 

664 68 

1.1H48 

314 22 

527 .32 

483 96 

436 95 

555 21 

215 m 

2:10 71 

120 16 

183 75 

420 54 

240 33 

277 00 

160 33 

267 83 

265 83 

;jo 3:4 

185 17 

183 90 

160 66 

167 75 

no 00 

144 25 

133 08 

91 07 

75 00 

28 54» 

128 .50 

27 67 

.341 03 

144 00 

84 07 

122 25 

155 25 

68 17 

139 71 


Bospoctfully submitted. 


CHARLES SNOAD. 
JOHN LANDKIGAN, 
SAMUEL DYSAKT. 


Anditmg Committee, 


The following preamble and resolution, introduced by Mr. Gill- 
ham, were, 

On motion of Mr. Judy, 

Adopted: 


Whebeah. The increasinR danger to the cattle interests of this State and Nation 
from the introduction and extension of pieuro-pnoumonia to the grazinK (grounds of the 
West and South, makes it of the utmost Importance to the breeders and feeders ot cattle, 
as well as consumers of beef and dairy products, that some effective means bo adopted 
for the extinction of this disease; therefore be it 

liesnlvecl. That a committee of this Board be appointed to prepare a memorial, to be 
presented to the General Assembly of this State, now in so'^slon, and that a copy thereof 
be sent to the United States Senators and members of Confrross from this State, prayins 
for the enactment of such laws and appropriation of sufficient money to stamp out and 
permanently exclude trom the United States pleuro-pneumunia or lung ploArue in cattle. 

President appointed ae said committee, 

Messrs. Gillham, Dysart and Judy. 

The Finance Committee made the following reports, which were 
received and adopted: 


To the State Board of Agriculture: 


Your commiitee, to whom was referred the report of the Treasurer of this Board, for 
the year eliding January 8.1883, would respectfully report that they have carefully exam¬ 
ined the same, with accompanying vouchers, andflnd it correct. 


Respectfully submitted, 


D. E. BEATY. 

B. rULT.EN. 

J. M. WASHbURN. 
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To the State Board of Agriculture: 

The undersigned committee, to whom was referred the report of the Auditing Com¬ 
mittee, have e3[amlned said report, and find that the vouchers presented have been duly 
certified by said committee, and that the amounts agree with the report of the Treasurer. 

D. E. BEATY, 

B. PULLEN, 

J. M. WASHBUBN. 

Finance Committee, 

The minutes of the day’s session were read, and, 

On motion of Mr. Beaty, 

Adopted. 

On motion of Mr. Judy, 

The Board adjourned sine die. - J. E. SCOTT, 

S. D. Fisher, President. 

Secretary 
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Reports from Connty Ajiricultural Boards. 


The financial reports of the County Agricultural Boards, and 
other societies in this State, holding Fairs in 1882, are presented 
herewith. 

The reports of the exhibitions in the various departments, and 
other matters usually published in connection with the reports, are 
tabulated, and follow the financial exhibits: 

ADAMS COUNTY. 

Officers. —rrosident, Geo. W. Dean, Camp Point; Secretary, Kich- 
ard Seaton, Camp Point; Treasurer, Moses C. Welsh, Camp Point. 

FINANCIAL EXUIBIT FOR l««2. 


Amount lii treasury, last report. 

‘ ‘ received in IHsa, feoH (#?ate and entrance). 

‘ ‘ boidh rents and permits. 

* ‘ received 18B2, sale sbaros stock. 

** received 1HK2, State appropriation. 

received 1«S2, other sources, . 

“ paid 1«S2, in premiums. 

‘ * paid IHNi, lor real estate. buLidinirs and improvements 
' ‘ paid 18H2, tor current expenses other than premiums 

'* paid 1882, on previous mdebteduess. 

remainiiiK in the treasury. 

* * deficit the current year. 


$2,7<»7 .W 
823 :«» 
iN)3 (H) 


2.573 14 


$1,759 73 
4.425 29 
670 89 
10 00 
100 00 
255 30 


Totals. 


$7,127 ml 


$7,127 03 


BOONE COUNTY. 

Officers. —President, George Eeed, Belviderc; Secretary, A. E. 
Jenner, Belvidere; Treasurer, C. H. Peck, Belvidere. 

FINANCIAL EXHIBIT FOR 1882. 


Amount In treasury, last report. 



* ‘ received m 1882, fees (cate and entrance). 

“ booth rents and permits. 


239 00 

** reeelv'ed 1882, sale shares stock. 


* ‘ received 1882, State appropriation. 


100 oo 

116 75 

* * received 1882, other sources,... 


“ paid 1882, in premiums... 

$1,106 50 
195 % 
1,234 18 
50 28 
106 88 

* * paid 1882, for real estate, buildincfs and improvements. 

* * paid 1882, for current expenses other than premiums. 

* * paid 1882. on previous indebtedness. 


* * remaining in the treasury. 


‘ ‘ deficit the current year... 


Totals. 

ta,(»3 w 

, $2,008 80 
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BROWN COUNTY. 

Officers. —President, Charles M. Dunlap, Mt. Sterling; Secretary, 
Geo. W. Curry, Mt. Sterling; Treasurer, 8. JD. Nokes, Mound Station. 

FINANCIAL EXHIBIT FOB 1882. 


Amount in treaftury, lant report . 

* * reoel ved in 1882. f oom (mito and entrance). 

booth rents and permite. 

‘ * received 1882, sale shares stock. 

“ received 1882, State appropriation. 

* ‘ received 1882, other sources. 

paid 1882, in premiums.!. $2,;ifi8 2r> 

“ paid 1882, for real estate, buildlnffs and improvements. 

“ paid 18S2, for current expenses other than premiums. W,*, ;j(i 

“ paid 1882, on previous indebtedness. 757 82 

“ remaininK in the treasury. 3S0 32 

‘ * deficit the current year. 


Totals. S4,401 


$2,845 G2 
354 00 
m 07 
100 00 
203 00 



$i,401 GO 


BUREAU COUNTY. 

Officers.— President, Geo. N. Palmer, Princeton; Secretary, C. P. 
Bascom, Piincoton; Treasurer, II. M. Trimble, Princeton. 

FINANi^IAL EXHIBIT for 1882. 


Amount in treasury, last report.'. $51 77 

** received in 1882, f«<es (firate aiuhoritranee)., 4,102 C5 

“ booth rents and permits. 50 

** received 18S2, sales shares stuek. ;10 00 

“ reeeived 1882, State appropriation. BMt oo 

“ received! 882, other sources. 415 52 

“ pahi 1882. in premiums., $2,047 W. 

paid 1882, for real O'^tate, buildiuifs and improvements. 

“ paid 1882, for eiirrent expenses other than pn^miiims .. .. 1,272 74 . 

“ paid 18S2, on previous Indebtedness . Stii) lo,. 

“ rejnnfnipfirin the treasury. 25 fio. 

' ‘ dellcit the current year. . 


Totals . $5,001 41 $5,001 44 


CARROLL COUNTY. 


Officers. —President, Elijah Bailey, Mt. CiirroU; Secretary, Don 
R. PVazer, Mt. Carroll; Treasurer, J. S. Miles, Mt. Carroll. ' 

FINANCIAL EXHIBIT FOR 1882. 


Amount in treasury, last report. 

* * received in 1882. fees ((fate add entrance). 

‘ * booth rents and permits. .. 

* * received 1882, sale shares stock. 

* * received 1882, State appropriation. 

‘ * received 1882, other sources. 

‘ * paid 1882, in premiums. 

*' paid 1882, for real estate, buildinfirs and improvements. 
'' paid 1882, for current expenses other than premiums.. 

* * paid 1882, on previous indebtedness. 

* ‘ remaining in the treasury. 

* * deficit the current year. 

Totals. 


$153 76 
2.089 08 
581 33 


100 00 
106 95 

$ 1 , 49:1 261 . 

500 W!. 

850 00. 


187 86 


$3,031 12 $3,031 12 
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CASS COUNTY. 


Officbbs. —President, John M. Epler, Little Indian; Secretary, 
Geo. L. Marlow, Virginia; Treasurer, Geo. Conover, Virginia. 

FINANCIAL EXHIBIT FOB lfW2. 


Amount in treasury last report. 

* * received in 1882, fees (sate and entrance). 

‘ ‘ booth rents and poi mits. 

‘ ‘ received 1882, sale shares stock . 

‘ ‘ received 1882, Stale appropriation. 

* ‘ received 1882, other sources . 

* ‘ paid 1882, premiums. 

‘ * paid 1882, for real estate, buildinjrs and Improvements 
‘ ‘ paid 1882, for current expenses other than premiums.. 

‘' paid 1882, on previous indebtedness. 

‘ ‘ remaining: in the treasury. 

‘ * deficit the current year. 

Totals. 



CHAMPAIGN COUNTY. 


Opficebs. —President, E. E. Chester, Champaign; Secretary, E. L. 
Dunlap, Savoy; Treasurer, C. E. Columbia, Champaign. 

FINANCIAL EXHIBIT FOB 1882. 


Amount in treasury last report. 

• received in 1882, fees (jcato and entrance). 

‘ * booth rents and permits. 

‘ ‘ received 1882, sale shares stock. 

‘ received 1882, State apiiropriation . 

• * received 1882, other sources. 

“ paid 1882, in premiums. $!,4r)8 5« 

' ‘ paid 1882, for real esla’e, buildings and improvements. 1,155 ,50 

• ‘ paid 1882, for current expenses other than premiums. 875 4» 

‘ ‘ paid 1882, on previous indebtedness. 50<» ou, 

' ‘ rcmamim; in the treasury. 140 oo 

“ deficit the current year ... 


Totals. $3,(584 40 $3,(584 40 


$2,18(5 (50 
175 00 
1,060 00 
100 00 
162 80 


CLAEK COUNTY. 


Officbbs. —President, Thus. W. Cole, Marshall; Secretary, Walter 
Bartlett, Marshall; Treasurer, !Milo Jones, Marshall. 

FINANCIAL EXHIBIT FOB 1882. 


Amount in treasury last report. 

* * received in 1882, fees (eate and entrance). 

*' booth rents and permits. 

‘ ‘ received 1882, sale shares of stock. 

* ‘ reoeived 1882, State appropriation. 

‘ • i^CHived 1382, other sources. 

* * paid 1882, in premiums. 

* * paid 1882, for real estate, bulldinffs and improvements 

* * paid 1882, for current expenses other than premiums.. 

* * paid 1882, on previous indebtedness. 

* * remaining in the treasury. 

' ‘ deficit the current year. 

Totals. 


$128 80 
191 54 


2S3 67 
“ 6"99 


${64 00 


25 00 
$00 00 
528 00 
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CLAY COUNTY. 

Officers. —President, J. R. Tanner, Louisville; Secretary, W. E. 
Eaton, Flora; Treasurer, Miss Dora Rider, Flora. 

FINANCIAL EXHIBIT FOB ISK!. 


Amount In treasury, last report. 

‘ ‘ received in 1882. fees (Rate and entrance) . 

‘ * booth rents and permits. 

'' received 1882, sale shares stock . 

‘ ‘ received 1882, State appropriation. 

' ‘ received 1882, other sources. 

“ paid 1882. in premiums. $l,r»77 70 

paid 1882, for real estate, buildinfcs and improvements. 

‘ * paid 1882, for current expenses other than premiums. Soo 

‘ ‘ paid 1882, on previous indebtedness... 98 70 

remaining in the treasury. 28 62 

‘ ‘ dollcit the current year. 


$15 42 
1,660 


$2,506 65 $2,506 65 


COLES COUNTY. 

Officers. —President, Win. Miller, Mattoon; Secretary, R. 8. 
Hodgen, Charleston; Treasurer, J. K. Diiker, Charleston. 

FINANCIAL EXHIBIT FOR 1«S2. 


Amount in treasury, last r6pt»rt.. 

‘ ‘ received in 1882, fee*' (gate nnd entrance). 1 

“ booth rents and permits.j 

‘ ‘ received 1882, sale shares stock.|. 

‘ ‘ received 1882, State appropriation . . 

“ received 1882, other sources.' 

“ paid 1882, in premiums . $1.9*17 00 . 

‘ ‘ paid 1882, for real estate, buildings nnd Improvoraents. no 

“ paid 1882, tor current expenses other than premiums. 4*H» 05 . 

“ paid 1882, on previous indebtedness. 227 68 . 

“ remaining 111 the treasury. . 

** deficit the current year . 


$3,225 51 
:tr>o 05 


$4.0.30 72, $4,030 73 


CRAWFORD COl'NTY. 

Officers. —President, L. E. Stephens, Itohiusuu; Secretary, L. 
V. Chaffee, Robinson; Treasurer, Win. Parker, Robinson. . 

FINANCIAL EXHIBIT FOll 18ta. 


Amount in treasury, last report. $214 10 

‘ ‘ received in 1882. foes (gate and entrance). 1,553 75 

“ booth rents and permits. . 36160 

‘ ‘ received 1882, sale shares stock . 

' ‘ received 1882, State appropriation. 

*' received 1882, other sources. 

“ paid 1882, in premiums. $1,139 60 . 

* ‘ paid 1882, for real estate, buildings and improvements . ... 355 00 . 

‘' paid 1882, for current expenses other than premiums. 400 oo. 

'* paid 1882, on previous indebtedness. 100 00 . 

** remaining in the treasury. 134 86 . 

*• dettoit the current year. 


Totals. 


$2,189 25 


$2,189 35 
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PeKALB county—S ycamore. 

Ofpiobbb. —PreBident, Hiram Holcomb, Sycamore; Secretary, B. F. 
Wyman, Sycamore; Treasurer, A. W. Townsend. Sycamore. 

riNAN(3IAL EXHIBIT FOB 1882. 


Amount in IreaHury, last report. 

rec'oivod in 1882, fees (srute and entrance). $1,177 00 

‘ ‘ booth rentH and permitH. 213 00 

‘ * received 1882, .^ale sharea of atoek. 


rooelvod 1882, State appropriation. 

received 1882, other aourcea. 

paid 1882. in premiuma. 

paid 1882, for real eatate, buildinea and improvementa 
paid 1882, for current expenaea other tlian premiuma. 

paid 1882, on previous indebtedneaa. 

remainiiur in the treasury. 

deficit the current year. 


Ib.^iSO <M> $1,550 00 


DbKALB COUNTY—Sandwich. 

Opficebs. —President, .1. P. Adams. Sandwich; Secretary, H. C. 
Graves, Sandwich; Treasurer, Al. B. Castle, Sandwich. 

FINANCIAIi exhibit FOB 1882 


Amount in treasury, last report.. 

' ‘ n»eelved in 18S2, fees (cate and entrance). 

'' booth rcntrt and permits . 

“ leccived 1882, sale shares of stock .. .. 

“ received 1882, State appropriation. 

“ received 1882, other sources. 

‘ ‘ paid 1882, in premiums. 

“ pahi 1882. for real estate, buildine:'^ and improvements 
‘ ‘ paid 1882, for current expensos other than premiums.. 

“ paid 1882, on previous indebtedness. 

" renniinuiff in the treasury. . 

•* deficit the current year . 


$1,078 Q6j. 
m 8i' 
382 80 . 


$S7 44 
2,I(iO 05 


$2,271 05, $2,271 65 


DeWITT county. 

Officebs.— President, James A. Wilson, Clinton; Secretary, W. B. 
Bundle, Clinton; Treasurer, M, R. Colwell, Clinton. 

financial exhibit fob 1882. 


Amount in treasury, last report. $23 

“ received In 1882, fees (gale and entrance). 1,708 

“ booth rents and permits. 684 

* ■ received 11^2, sale shares of stock. 70 

‘ * received 1882, State apT>ropriutlon. 100 

** received 1882. other sources. 17 

* ‘ paid 1882, in premiums. $1,110 25 . 

** paid 1882, for real estate, buildings and improvements. 4<Mi (K),. 

' * paid 1882, for current expenses other than premiums. 1,059 40 . 

•' paid 1882, on previous indebtedness. 08 00 . 

* * remaining in the treasury. 

*' deficit the ourront year. 40 63 

Totals. $2,648 ft $2,643 71 


S8SSSS 
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DOUGLAS COUNTY. 


Officers. —President, Isaac Cosier, Areola; Secretary, Simeon 
Paddleford, Tuscola; Treasurer, Wm. K. Johnson, Tuscola. 

FINANCIAL EXHIBIT FOB 1882. 


Amount in treasury, last report .. 

• ‘ received in 1882, fees (Kate and entrance). 

‘ * booth rents and permits. 

* ‘ received 1882, sale shares stock.. 

“ roeeived 1882, State appropriation. 

“ received 1882, other sources,. 

‘ ‘ paid 1882, in premiums. 

• ‘ paid 1882, for real estate, biiildinKs and improvements 
‘ ‘ paid 1882 for current expenses other than premiums . 

* ‘ paid 1882. on previous indebtedness. 

“ romainiiiK in the treasury.. 

‘ ‘ dollclt the current year. 


I 


15 

1 («» 00 , 
1.^0 < M » 
412 33' 


$41 85 
1.008 48 
254 18 


100 00 


Totals 


$1,404 51 $1.464 51 


DuPAGE COUNTY. 

Offic'ebs. —President, W. M. Crampton, Naperville; Secretary, A. 
D. Kelley, Wheaton; Treasurer, Amos Churchill, Lombard. 

FINANCIAL EXHIBIT FOB 1882. 


Amount in treasury, last report . 

‘ ‘ ro<‘oi\ od In 188*2, fees (irate and entrance). 

‘ ‘ booth rents and permits. 

‘ ‘ received 18S2, sate shares of stock. 

‘ * received 1882, State niiprgpriation. 

‘ * received 1882. other sources . 

‘ • paid 1882, in premiums . 

* * paid 1882. for real estate, imildiiiKs and improvements ... 

* ‘ paid 1882, for current expenses other than premiums .. . 

* ‘ paid 1882, on pievious indebtedness . 

* * reraaininK m the treasury. 

‘' deficit the current year. 


$594 50 


152 22 
28 00 
5 28 


Totals 


$780 00 


$51 20 


507 60 
30 50 
34 00 
1(K) 00 


5(> 80 


$780 00 


EDGAR COUNTY. 


Officers. —President, W. 0. Wilson, Paris; Secretary, H. B. 
Adams, Paris; Treasurer, Leroy Wiley, Paris. 

FINANCIAL EXHIBir FOB 1882. 


Amount in treasury, last report. , ... 

* * received in 1882. fees (sate and entrance).?. 

*' booth rents and permits. 

‘ ‘ received 1882. sale shares of slock. 

*' received 1882, State appropriation. 

‘ * received 1882, other sources. 

' * paid 1882, in premiums. 

* * paid 1882, for real estate, buildinffs and improvements 

* * paid 1882, for current expenses other than premiums.. 

*' paid 1882, on previous indebtedness. 

*' remaininK in the treasury. 

' * deficit the current year. 


Totals. 


$2,547 00.. 


745 33. 


1,946 18] 


$5,238 51 


$844 69 
3,119 82 
304 00 


100 00 
870 00 


$5,238 51 
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EDWARDS COUNTY. 


Officers. —President, Joseph Skeavington, Albion; Secretary, Mor¬ 
ris Emerson, Albion; Treasurer, George Weaver, Albion. 

FINANCIAL EXHIBIT FOR 1882. 


Amount in treasury, last report... 

‘ ‘ received in 1882, fees (gate and entrance). 

“ booth rents and permits. 

* * received 1882, sale shares stock. 

' * received 1882, State appropriation. 

‘ * received 1882, other sources,. 

“ paid 1882, in premiums . 

* ‘ paid 1882, for real estate, buildin«rs and improvements 
' ‘ paid 1882, for current expenses other than premiums.. 

* * paid 1882. on previous indobtedness. 

“ remaininir in the treasury . 

* • deficit the current year. 


11,491 00 
800 00 


|36r> 90 
2,020 ]& 
SOO (K) 
114 (K) 
RHt 00 
5 79 


546 81 


Totals 


$2,906 84 


$2,905 84 


EFFINGHAM COUNTY. 

Officers. —President, W. C. Wright, Effingham; Secretary, Geo. 
M. LeCrone, Effingham; Treasurer, A. Grovenborst, Effingham. 

FINANCIAL EXHIBIT FOB 1882. 


Amount in treasury, last report. . 

‘ * received in 1882. fees (crates and entrance). 

“ booth rents and permits... . .. 

' received 1882, sale shareH stock . 

‘ ‘ received 18M2, State appropriation. 

‘ * received 1882, other sourc«'8. 

‘ ‘ paid 1882, in premiums. 

* * paid 1882, for real estate, buildings and improvenionts . 
*' paid 1882. for current expenses other than premiums .. 

* * paid 1882. on previous indebtedness. 

‘ * remaining in the treasury.. . 

‘ * deficit the current year. 


Totals. 


$918 25j 


388 40 
100 00 


$l..m 65 


$786 65 
260 (HI 


lOO 00 


2(HI (HI 


$1,346 65 


FAYETTE COUNTY. 

f 

Officers. —^President, M. F. Houston, Vandalia; Secretary, Chas. 
H. Smith, Vandalia; Treasurer, 8. Perkins, Vandalia. 

FINANCIAL EXHIBIT FOB 1882. 


Amount in treasury, last report...... 

‘ • received in 1882, fees (gate and entrance) . 

** booth rents and permits. . .. 

* * received 1882, sale shares stock. 

‘' received 1882, State appropriation . 

•' received 1882, other sources. 

“ paid 1882, in premiums ... 

* * paid 1882, for real estate, b iildings and improvements 

‘ • paid 1882, for current expenses other than premiums... 

‘ ‘ paid 1882, on previous indebtedness. 

‘ • remaining in the treasury. 

‘ * deficit the current year. 


Totals. 


$868 5o; 
■^ 4*64 


$958 25 


100 00 


126 71' 


$1,058 251 $1.058 25 
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FRANKLIN COUNTY. 

Offiobbs. —^President, William A. King, Benton, Secretary; J. W. 
Hill, Jr., Benton; Treasurer, A. D. Jackson, Benton. 

FINANCIAL EXHIBIT FOR 1882. 


Amount in treasury, last report. 

* * received in 1882. fees fffate and entrance). 

** booth rents and permits. 

‘ ‘ received 1S82. sale shares stock . 

*' received 1882, State appropriation. 

‘ * received 1882, other sources. 

* * paid 1882, in premiums. 

* * paid 1882, for real estate, buildint?s and improvements. 

‘ * paid 1882, for current expenses other thah premiums. 

' ‘ paid 1882, on previous indebtedness. 

‘ * remaining in the treasury. 

* * deficit the current year. 


$ 2.100 

840 


100 


50 
302 35 
240 (M) 
250 00 
150 00 


Totals 


$2,540 851 


$2,540 85 


FULTON COUNTY. 

Officers. —President, D. H. Gorham, Avon; Secretary, A. J. 
Churchill, Avon; Treasurer, F. M. Nance, Avon. 

FINANCIAL EXHIBIT FOR 1882. 


Amount 

• ft 


in treasury, last report. 

receive I in 1882, tees (gate and entrance). 

booth rents and permits. 

received 1882, sale shares stock. 

received 1882, State appropriation. 

received 1882, other sources. 

paid 1882, in premiums. 

paid 1882, for real estate, bulldiugs and improvements 
paid 1882. for current expenses other than premiums... 

paid 1882, on previous indohteduesb.. 

remaining in the treasury.. 

deficit the current year.. 


$ 2,101 00 
150 84 
072 09 


.'150 25' 


$133 88 
2,031 05. 
370 75 


.*>0 00 
153 60 


Totals 


bl(i 18| $3,040 18 


GALLATIN COUNTY. 


Officers. —President, M. M. Pool, Shawneetown; Secrutary, J. L. 
Bobinson, Shawneetown; Treasurer, J. E. Richeson, Shawneetowu. 

FINANCIAL EXHIBIT FOR 1882. 


AnrifMinf In trARjaiirv. Iimt. rnnnrt. .. __... . . 

$250 (Ht 
2. .*>18 05 
505 00 

• * received in 1882. fees (gate and entrance) . 

*' booth rent* aen permits ... 


** re<;Aivttd sale shares stock . 


* ‘ received 1882, State appropriation. 


100 00 



** paid 1882 in promill ms. ......... 

A2,448 00 
481 (Hi 
4m 05 


* * paid 1882, for real estate, buildings and improvoraonts . 

• * paid 1882, for current expenses other than premiums . 

** paid 1882 on previous indebtedness .... 

. 

** remaining in the treasury ..... 

5 m 

1 . 


** deficit the current year _____ _ 


Totals -T. 

$3,403 05 

$3,403 0& 
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GREENE COUNTY. 


Officers. —President, C. I. McCollister, Whitehall; Secretary, N. 
J. Andrews, Carrollton; Treasurer, L. 8. Eldred, Carrollton. 

FINANCIAL EXHIBIT FOB 188a. 


Amount in treasury last report. 

‘ * received in 1882. fees (jrate and entrance). 

* * booth rents and permits. 

‘' received 1882, eale shares stooK. 

* ‘ received 1882, State appropriation. 

“ received 1882, other sources. 

‘ ‘ paid 1882, in premiums. 

** paid 1882, for real estate. buildin8:s and improvements 
‘ ‘ paid 1882, for current expenses othei than premiums. 

*' paid 1882, on previous iridobtcdnehs. 

‘ ‘ remaining in the treasury. 

‘ ‘ deficit the current year. 

Totals. 


$2,393 59 
242 12 
2,213 95 
132 15 
342 51 


$5,324 23 


$434 96 
3,705 50 
475 40 


100 00 
608 37 


$5,324 23 


HAMILTON COUNTY. 

Officebs. —President, Wm. A. (^oker, McLeaiisboro; Secretary, 
“Walter A. McElvaiii, McLeansboro; Treasurer, Chalop G. MeCoy, 
McLeansboro. 

FINAN(^IAL EXHIBIT FOB 1882. 


Amount In treasury last report . 

‘ ‘ received in 1882, fees (pate and entrance). 

‘ ‘ booth rents and permits. 

' * received 1882, sale shares stock. 

‘ * received 1882, State appropriation. 

* * received 1882, other sources. 

‘ ‘ paid 1882, in premiums . 

‘ * paid 1882, for real estate, buildings and improvements. 

• ‘ paid 1882, for current expenses other than premiums. 

‘ ‘ paid 1882, on previous indebtedness. 

‘ ‘ remaining in the treasury. 

‘ * deficit the current year. 

Totals. 


$86 82 
2,139 65 
960 65 


ItK) (HI 


$1,151 00 
200 00 
692 33 
1,080 00 
163 79 


$3,287 12 


$.3,287 12 


HANCOCK COUNTY—Carthage. 

Officebs. —President, Eli W. Bennett, Chili; Secretary, 0. P. 
Berry, Carthage; Treasurer, Ed. M. Robbins, Carthage. 

FINANCIAL EXHIBIT FOB 1882. 


Amount in treasury last report. 

“ received in 1882, fees (gate and entrance). 

‘ * booth rents and permits. 

'‘ received 1882. sale shares stock. 

‘' received 1882, State appropriation. 

‘ * received 1882, other sources. 

• ‘ paid 1882, in premiums. 

* * paid 1882, for real estate, buildings and improvements. 

‘ * paid 1882, for current expenses other than premiums.. 
•' paid 1882. on previous indebtedness. 

• * remaining in the treasury. 

* * deficit the current year. 


$4,655 70 
296 00 
6.603 40 


$1,838 75| 
7,067 181 
1,425 30 


164 00 


1,869 87 


$11,721 10 


$11,721 10 


Totals. 
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HANCOCK COUNTY—Warsaw. 


Officebs. —President, Isaac Bliss, Warsaw; Secretary, James T. 
Jo^son, Warsaw; Treasurer, James B. Dodge, Warsaw. 

FINANCIAIi EXHIBIT FOB 1882. 


Amount in treasury last report. 

* * recei^ ed in 1882, fees (ffateund entrance). 

* ‘ booth rents and permits. 

* ‘ received 1882, sale shares stock. 

*' received 1882, State appropriation. 

* * received 1882, other sources. 

*' paid 1882, in premiums . 

‘ * paid 1882. for real estate, buildings and improvements 
' * paid 1882. for current expenses other than premiums.. 
‘ * paid 1882, on previous Indebtedness. 

* ‘ remain!lie in the treasury. 

* ‘ deficit the cuirent year. 

Total. 


$586 00 
1,701 00 
200 00 
3,200 00 


$886 751 
4,300 00 
300 00 


200 25 


$5,687 00 


$ 5,^00 


HARDIN COUNTY. 


Officers. —President, E. P. Hetherington, Elizabethtown; Secre 
tary, L. F. Twitchell, Elizabethtown; Treasurer, T. A. McAmis.. 

FINANCIAL EXHIBIT FOR 1882. 
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HENRY COUNTY. 

Officebs. —President, N. C. Gilbert, Geneseo; Secretary, R. H. 
Hinman, Cambridge, Treasarer; W. U. Shepard, Cambridge. 

FINANCIAL EXHIBIT FOB 1882. 


Amount in treasury last report. 

received in 1882, fees (crate and entrance). 

booth rents and permits. 

received 1882, sale shares of stock.. 

received 1882, State appropriation. 

received 1882, oth* r sources . 

1RR2, in premiums. . 

$3,119 76| 

$16 95 
3,164 70 
429 60 

100 00 
266 9$ 

paid'1K82. tor real estate, bulldinfrs and improvements. 

paid 1882, for current expenses other than premiums. 

paid 1882, on previous indebtedness. 

289 92 
657 71 


remaining: in the treasury. 

deficit the current year. 


46 

Totals. 

$:i.%7 68; 

$3,967 66 


IROQUOIS COUNTY. 


Offioebs. —President, Daniel Pry, Watseka; Secretary, Robert 
Hayes, Watseka; Treasurer, John W. Itiggs, Watseka. 

FINANCIAL EXHIBIT FOB 1882. 


Amount In treasury last report.. 

* ‘ received in 18K2, tees (frate and entrance).. 

* ‘ booth rents and permits.'. 

“ received 18H2, sale shares of stock.I . 

* * received 1882, State appropriation. 

* ‘ received 1882, other sources . 

** paid 188*2, in premiums . $1,188 00 

“ paid 1882, for real estate, buildinfcs and improvements. 890 46 

** paid 1882, for current expenses other than premiums. 298 04 

‘ ‘ paid 1882, on previous indebtedness. 

“ remaining: in the treasury. 

* ‘ deficit the current year. 

Totals. $1,817 60 


$1,149 26 
66:126 


1(M> Oil 
6 00 


$1,817 60 


JACKSON COUNTY—Murphysboro. 


Offioebs. —President, G. G. Will, Murphysboro; Secretary, 8. H. 
Winans, Murphysboro; Treasurer, Edward Worthen, Murphysboro. 

FINANCIAL EXHIBIT FOB 1882. 



^8 8^8 
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JACKSON COUNTY—Carbondale. 

Otfioebs. —President. James M. Scnrlock, Carbondale; Secretary, 
S. T. Brash, Carbondale; Treasurer, Tbeo. K. Mackey, Carbondale. 

FINANCIAL EXHIBIT FOB 1882. 


Amount In treaBury, last report. 

* ‘ received in 1882. fees (gate and entrance). 

* ‘ booth route and permits. 

*' received 1882, sale shares stock. 

‘ * received 1882, State appropriation. 

‘ ‘ received 1882, other sources. 

paid 1882, in premiums. $2,102 60 

‘ ‘ paid 1882, for real estate, buildinfirs and improvements. 240 70 

** paid 1882, for current expenses other than premiums ... 468 

‘ * paid 1882, on previous indebtedness. 

“ remaining in the treasury. 491 98 

*• deficit the current year. 

Totals. $3,307 n 



JASPER COUNTY. 

Officers. —President, John Mason, Wheeler; Secretary, W. E. 
Barrett, Newton; Treasurer, Win. Johnson, Newton. 

FINANCIAL EXHIBIT FOR 1882. 


Amount in treasury, last report. 

‘ ‘ received in 1882. fees (gate and onlrancei. 

“ booth rents and permits. 

‘ received 1882, sale shares stock. 

* * roceiY(id 1882, State appropriation. 

‘ * received 1882, other sources. 

‘ ‘ paid 1882, in premiums. 

‘ * paid 1882, for real estate, buildings and improvements. 
‘ ‘ pnid 1882, for cuirent expenses other than premiums... 

‘ * paid 1882, on previous indebtedness. 

“ remnining in the treasury. 

‘ • delicit the current year. 


$5.3 14 
1,<>47 55 
419 00 
35 00 


$2,259 94 


JEFFEBSON COUNTY. 

Officers.— President. I. O. Gee, Fitzgerell; Secretary, John 8. 
Bogan, Mt. Ve’mou; Treasurer, G. W. Evans, Mt. Vernon. 

FINANCIAL EXHIBIT FOB 1882. 


Amount in treasury, last report. 

* * received in 1882, fees (gate and entrance). $:i, 046 86 

‘' booth rents and permits. 1,101 50 

* * received 1882, sale shares stock. 

•* received 1882, State appropriation. :. 


received 1882, other sources.. 

paid 1882. in premiums.... 

paid 1882, for real estate, buildings and improvements, 
paid 1882, for current expenses other than premiums... 

paid 1882. on previous indebtedness. 

remaining in the treasury. 

deficit the current year. 


$2,039 50 . 

835 94. 
1,090 00 . 
959 69 . 
212 31 . 


Totals 


$5,137 


$5,137 44 


Ss: 
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JEESEY COUNTY. 


Offioebs. —President, Wm. H. Fulkerson, Jerseyville; Secretary, 
Morris E. Locke, Jerseyville; Treasurer, John A. Shepherd, Jer- 
seyville. 

FINAKOUL EXHIBIT FOB 1882. 


Amount in treasury last report........ 



* ‘ received in 1882. fees (gate and entrance). 

* * booth rents and permits. 

. 

$5,636 66 
792 50 
34.S 00 
100 00 
888 26 

* ‘ received 1882. sale shares stock . 


* * received 18^, State appropriation.... 


** received 1882, other sources.. 


“ paid W2, in premiums. 

$3,813 W 

2,824 24 
1,123 06 

'' paid 18821 for real estate, buildings and improvements. 

* * paid 1882, for current expenses other than premiums. 

* * paid 1882, on previous indebtedness . 


* ‘ remaining in the treasury . 


‘' deficit the current year...% 



Totals. 

$7,760 30 

$7,760 30 



JoDAVIESS COUNTY—Galena. 

Officers. —President, George S. Avery, Galena; Secretary, Frank 
Bostwick, Galena; Treasurer, D. N. Corwith, Galena. 

FINANCIAL EXHIBIT FOB 1882. 


Amount in treasury lost report. 



* ‘ received in 1882, fees (gate and entrance). 

‘ * booth rents and permits. 

. 

$1,400 90 
624 00 

* * received 1882, sole shares stock. 


* * received 1882, State appropriation. 


100 00 
120 64 

* * received 1882, other sources. 


* ‘ paid 1882, in premiums.. 

$i.^ (w 

606 25 
449 19 

‘ ‘ paid 1882', for real estate, buildings and improvements. 

‘ ‘ paid 1882, for current expenses other than premiums. 

* ‘ paid 1882, on previous indebtedness. 


‘ * remaining in the treasury. 



‘ * deficit the current year. 



Totals..... 

$2,246 44 

$2,245 44 



JoDAVIESS COUNTY-Warren. 


Offioebs. —President, E. Hawley, Warren; Secretary, Joseph 
Hicks, Warren; Treasurer, James Bayne, Warren. 

FINANCIAL EXHIBIT FOB 1882, 


Amount in treasury last report.. 



‘ ‘ received in 1882, fees (gate and entrance). 

* ‘ bootli rents and permits. 


$1,882 10 
164 00 

‘ ‘ received 1882, safe shares stock. 


* ‘ received 1882, State appropriation... 


60 00 
63 86 

* ‘ received J882, other sources... 


* ‘ paid 188L.'ln premiums. 

$946 io 

296 73 
881 76 
26 38 

* * paid 1882, for real estate, buildings and improvements. 

‘ * paid 1882, for current expenses other than premiums. 

* * paid 1882, on previous indebtedness. 


* * remaining in the treasury. 


* ‘ deficit the current year. 


Totals.-.-... 

$1,649 % 

« 

$1,649 96 
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KANE COUNTY. 

Offioesb. —President, H. H. Evans, Aurora; Secretary, W. 8. 
Beaupre, Aurora; Treasurer, A. W. Stolp, Aurora. 

FINANCIAL EXHIBIT FOB 1882. 


Amount in treasury last report... 

received in 1882. fees (gate and entrance) . 

booth rents and permits . 

received 1882. safe shares stock. 

received 1882. State appropriation. 

received 1882, other sources. 

paM 1882, in premiums. 

paid 1882. for real estate, buildings and improvements... 

paid 1882, for current expenses other than premiums. 

paid 1882, on previous indebtedness. 

remaining in the treasury. 

deficit the current year. 

Total. 


i2.423’W 
808 83|. 
131 97 


$78 85 
2,635 20 
536 25 


ioooo 

14 00 


$8.36:1 80| $.3,363 80 


KANKAKEE COUNTY. 


Opficebs. —President, Milo Barnard, Manteno; Secretary, H. 8. 
Bloom, Kankakee; Treasurer, W. W. Todd, Kankakee. 

FINANCIAL EXHIBIT FOR 1882. 


Amount in treasury last report. 

‘ * received in 1882, fees (gate and entrance). 

‘ * booth rents and permits . 

* * received 1882, •^nle shares stock . 

*' received 1882,State appropriation. 

“ rooeivod 1882, other sources _ ___ 

. 

$359 19 
2,129 60 
174 25 

10(» 00 
60 00 

paid 1882, in premiums.i. 

‘ ‘ paid 1882. for real estate, bflildiugs and improvements. 

* * paid 1882, for current expenses other than premiums. 

* ‘ paid 1882,on previous indebtedness. 

•* remaining in the treasury. 

* * deficit the current year. 

$1,610 95 
451 08 
?29 

31 69 


Total. 

r2.823 04 

$2,823 04 


KENDALL COUNTY. 


Officers. —President, A. Welch, Yorkville; Secretary, Wm. Hill, 
Yorkville; Treasurer, George A. Godard, Yorkville. 

FINANCIAL EXHIBIT FOR 1882. 


Amount in treasury last report. 

‘ ‘ received 1882, fees (gate and entrance). 

‘ ‘ booth rents and permits. 

* * received 1882, sale shares stock. 

* ‘ received 1882, State appropriation. 

* ‘ received 1882, other sources. 

‘ paid 1882, In premiums. 

* * paid 1882, for real estate, buildings and improvements 

‘ ‘ paid 1882, for current expenses other than premiums.. 
** paid 1882, on previous indebtedness. 

* * remaining in the treasury. 

‘ * deficit the current year. 


$7U2 50 
300 00 
491 56 


$1,169 

60 


IW 


76 


99 66 
$L494 06 


Total 


$1,494 06 


SS: SS! 



















































KNOX COUNTY, 


Officers. —President, D. M. Eiker, Knoxville; Secretary, 0. L. 
Campbell, Knoxville; Treasurer, J. B. Gault, Knoxville. 

FINANCIAL EXHIBIT FOB 1882. 


Amount in treasury last report . 

' ‘ received in 1882, fees (cate and entrance). 

* ‘ booth rents and permits... 

* * received 1882, sale shares of stock. 

** received 1882, State appropriation. 

* * received 1882, other sources. 

“ paid 1882, in premiums . $1,400 (Ml 

“ paid 1882, for real estate, buildings and improvements. 711 (M» 

*' paid 1882, for current expenses other than premiums. 180 00 

“ paid 1882, on previous indebtedness. 60 00 

' ‘ remaining in the treasury. 666 00 

* ‘ deficit the current year. 

Totals. $3,022 00 


$ 2,111 

100 


100 

711 


$:i,022 00 


LAKE COUNTY—Libertyville. 

Officers. —President, 11. H. French, Libertyville; Secretary, C. 
F. Wright, Libertyville; Treasurer, L. E. Penniman, Libertyville.’ 

FINANCIAL EXHIBIT FOB 1882. 


Amount in treasury last r<‘port. 

* ‘ received In 1882, fees (ffate and entrance) .. . 

** booth rents and permits . 

•* received 1882, ‘^ale shares of stock. 

* ‘ received 1882, Htate appropriation. 

' • receiv(Ml 1882, other sources. 

“ paid 1882, in pn^miums . $660 00 

* * paid 1882, for n*al estate, buildings and improvements. 284 81 

* * paid 1882, tor current expenses other than premiums. 163 15 

*' paid 1882, on previous indebtedness . 

* * remaining in the treasury. 40 42 

* * deficit the current year. 

Totals.’~$1,147 38 


$26 76 
894 35 
66 40 


169 87 


$1,147 38 


LAKE COUNTY—Waukegan. 

Officers. —President, John F. Powell, Waukegan; Secretary, J. 
K. Bower, Waukegan; Treasurer, H. C. Hutchinson, Waukegan. 

FINANCIAL EXHIBIT FOB 1882. 


Amount in treasury last report. 

* ‘ received In 1882, fees (gate and entrance). 

'* booth rents and permits. 

* * received 1882, sale shares of stock. 

* * received 1882, State appropriation. 

*' received 1882, other source s. -. 

* * paid 188i., in premiums. $2,164 75 

* * paid 1882, for real estate, buildings and improvements. 567 96 

* ‘ paid 1882, for cm rent expenses other than premiums. 332 7*2 

* * paid 1882, on previous indebtedness. 48u oo 

‘ • remaining in the treasury. 

* * deflait the current year. 

Totals. $8,645 43 


$325 81 
2,440 24 
289 00 


50 00 


100 00 


150 00 


190 88 
$3,645 43 


SS: SSI 
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LaSalle county. 

Officbbs.—P resident, A. C. Mclntire, Mendota; Secretary, T. F. 
A. Newport, Mewport; Treastirer, Geo. H. Madden, Mendota. 

FINANCIAL EXHIBIT FOB 1882. 


Amount In treasury Inst report. 

received in 1882. fees (Rato and entrance) . $4,687 40 

booth rents and permits. 164 00 

received 1882. sale shares of stock. 6,225 00 

received 1882, State appropriation. 


paid 1882, in premiums. $:{,0S7 5o' 

paid 1882, for real estate, buildinas and improvements. 6,807 6(i 

paid 1882, for current expenses other than premiums. 1,872 87 

paid 1882, on previous indebtedness. 

remaininfirin the treasury. 476 68 

deficit the current year . 


Totals... $11,104 71 $11.194 71 


LIVINGSTON COUNTY—Fairbury. 


Officebs. —President, John Virgin, Fairlmry; Secretary, Ed. An- 
nable, Fairbury; TreaBurer, L. B. Dominy, Fairbury. 

FINANCUL EXHIBIT FOB 1882. 


Amount in treasury lust report . 

* * received in 1882. fees (/?ate and entrance). 

'' booth rents and permits. 

'' Hiceived 1882. ‘sale shares of stock. 

‘ * received 1882, State appropriation. 

** received 1882, other sources . 

* * paid 1882, In premiums. 

** paid 1882, for real e^^tute, buildinfrs and improvements. 

$2,385 56 

$3,282 56 
265 60 

60 00 
867 40 

* * paid 1882. for current expenses other than premiums . 

“ paid 1882 <*n previous indebtedness . 

* ‘ remainins in the treasury. 

* * deficit the current year . 

i.^7 ^ 
992 25 
20 49 


Totals. 

$4,455 46 

1 

$4,456 46 


LOGAN COUNTY—Lincoln. 

Offiobbb. —^President, Joseph Beam, Lincoln; Secretary, T. H. 
Stokes, Lincoln; Treasurer, A. B. Nicholson, Lincoln. 

FINANCIAL EXHIBIT FOB 1882. 


Amount in treasury last report. 

*' received in l88iL fees rjarate and entrance). 

** booth rents and permits. 

*' received 1882, sale shares of stock. 

‘ * received 1882, State appropriation... 

* * received 1882, other source s. 

' * paid 1882, in premiums.. 

* * paid 1882, for real estate, buildincrs and improvements 
' * paid 1882, for current expenses other than premiums.. 

* * paid 1882, on previous indebtedness. 

* * remaining In treasury. 

*' deficit the current year. 

Totals. 
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LOGAN COUNTY—Atlanta. 

Offioebb. —President, Ed. Stubblefield, McLean; Secretary, J. P. 
Hieronymus, Atlanta; Treasurer, Frank Hoblit, Atlanta. 

FINANCIAL EXHIBIT FOB ll«3. 


Amount in treasury, last report. 

‘ ‘ received in 1882. fees (gate and entrance). 

‘ * booth rents and pernilts. 

' ‘ received 1882. sale shares stock. 

‘ * received 1882. Htate appropriation. 

‘ * received 1882. other sources. 

‘ * paid 1882, in premiums. 

* * paid 1882, for real estate, buildintrs and improvements 
'' paid 1882. for current expenses other than premiums.. 

* ‘ paid 1882. on previous indebtedness. 

* * remaining in the treasury. 

*' deficit the current year. 

Totals. 


$25 05* 
2.592 
276 09 


$1,160 50 
128 86 
606 01 
1.484 UO 
85 68 


$3,409 55 $3,409 5& 


50 OO 
465 75. 


MACON COUNTY. 

Offioebb. —President, J. G. Willard, Harristown; Secretary, C. M. 
Durfee, Decatur; Treasurer, M. B. Thomas, Decatur. 

FINANCIAL EXHIBIT FOB 1882. 


Amount in treasury, last report. 

‘ ‘ received in 1882, fees (Kates and entrance). 

• ‘ booth rents and permits. 

• * re^'sivfttl 1882. stile shares stoek . .. .. 


$2,691 19* 
121 62 

* ‘ received 1882, State appropriation. 

*' received 1882, other sourctis. 

* * paid 1882, in premiums. 

* * paid 1882, for real estate, buildinKS and improvements. 

* * paid 1882, for current expenses other than premiums. 

* * paid 1882, on previous indebtedness. 

** rnfuaininK in the treasury....... 

$2,056 06 
122 79 
738 04 
42 28 
8 69 

109 00 
50 

‘ • deficit the current year. 



Totals. 

$2,962 81 

$2,962 81 


MACOUPIN COUNTY. 

Offioebb. —President, Joseph Bird, Carlinville; Secretary, P. W. 
Burton, Carlinville; Treasurer, Itobert Bacon, Carlinville. 

FINANCIAL exhibit FOB 1882. 


Amount in treasury, last report. 

* * received in 1882, fees (Kate and entrance) 

* * booth rents and permits. 


booth rents and permits. 

received 1882, sale shares stock. 

received 1882, State appropriation. 

received 1882, other sources. 

paid 1882, in premiums. $2,253 60 

paid 1882. for real estate, b iildiuKS and improvements. 227 10 . 

paid 1882. for current expenses other than premiums. 1,869 45 . 

paid 1882, on previous indebtedness. 170 66 . 

remaininic in the treasury. 623 89 

deficit the current year. 


Totals. $4,644 J 


$816 14 
2,411 
816 


$4,644 5» 
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MARION COUNTY—Salem. 


Officers. —President, A. CoflSn, Alma; Secretary, L. 0. Vogt, 
Salem; Treasurer, S. Phelps, Salem. 

FINANCIAL EXHIBIT FOB 1882. 


Amount in treasury, last report. I 




‘ received in 1882, fees (^ate and entrance) . 


$481 65 


* booth rents and permits. 

‘ received 1882, sale shares stock . 


377 60 


‘ received 1882, State appropriation. 

* received 1882, other sources.. 

‘ paid 1882, in premiums. 

* paid 1882, for real estate, buildings and improvements. 

$747 40 

181 45 


‘ paid 1882, for current expenses other than premiums. 

* paid 1882, on previous indebtedness. 

281 40 



‘ remaining in the treasury. 

‘ deficit the current ^ear. 

11 80 


Totals. 1 

$1,010 6(> 

$1,040 60 


MARION COUNTY—Centralia. 

Officers. —President, M. C. Kell, Centralia; Secretary, S. A. 
Frazier, Centralia; Treasurer, F. Kohl, Centralia. 

financial exhibit for 1882. 


Amount in troasiiry. last report. 

* ‘ received in 1882. fees (fcato and entranoo). 

“ booth rents and permits . 

‘' received 1882, sale shares stock. 

“ received 1882, State appropriation . 

“ received 1882, other sources . 

“ paid 1882, in premiums . $1,529 65 

* * paid 1882, for real estate, buildlnffs and improvemeuts. 4(R) 65 

* * paid 1882, lor current expenses other than premiums. 79(» 35 

* ‘ paid 1882, on previous indebtedness. 

remaining: in the treasury. 7100 

* * deficit the current year. 

Totals. $2,866 65 



I 



I $2,866 65 


MARSHALL COUNTY. 

Officers. —President, W. H. H. Holdridge, Tonica; Secretary, 
Geo. G. Me Adam, Wenona; Treasurer, E. P. Baker, Wenona. 

FINANCIAL EXHIBIT FOB 1882. 


Amount In treasury, last report... 

' ‘ received in 1882. foes (srate and entrance). 

‘' booth rents and permits. 

•* received 1882, sale shares stock . 

“ received 1882, State appropriation ... 

* * received 1882, other sources. 

* paid 1882, in premiums. $4,319 50 

** paid 1882, for real estate, buildings and improvements. 1.685 18 

* * paid 1882, for current expenses other than premiums. 2.689 18 

' * paid 1882, on previous indebtedness. 

* * romaininff in the treasury. 

* ‘ deficit the current year. 


$55 76 
5,754 
554 


165 

’^* 073 ^^ 


Totals. 


$8,593 


$8,593 86 
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MASON COUNTY. 


Officers, —President, W. S. Dray, Havana; Secretary, S. P. Kyle, 
Havana; Treasurer, Thomas Covington, Havana. 

FINANCIAL EXHIBIT FOB 188a 


Amount in treasury, last report.-. 



‘ * received in 1882, foes (gate and entrance). 

** booth rents and permits. 


$867 66 
258 60 

* * received 1882. sale shares stock. 


“ received 1882, Btate appropriation... 


100 00 

** received 1882^ other sources..... 


* ‘ paid l®i2, in premiums. 

$685 20 

965 20 


‘ * paid 1882, for real estate, buildings and improvements. 

‘ ‘ paid 1882, for current expenses other than premiums. 

“ paid 1882, on previous indebtedness. 


‘ * remaining in the treasury . 



** deficit the current year... 


419 85 

$1,640 40 

Totals. 

$1,640 40 

i _ 



MASSAC COUNTY. 


Offigebs. —President, J. C. Willis, Metropolis; Secretary, J. M. 
Stone, Metropolis; Treasurer, A. D. Davis, Metropolis. 

financial exhibit fob 1882. 


Amount in treasury, last report. 

* ‘ received in 1882. fees.(ffate and entrance). .. 

* ‘ booth rciita and permits. 

* * received 1882, sale shares stock. 

‘ * received 1882, Btate appropriation. 

* ‘ received 1882, other sources. 

* * paid 1882, in premiums,. 

* * paid 1882, for real estate, buildings and improvements 

* ‘ paid 1882, for current expenses ot her than premiums.. 

*' paid 1882, on previous indebtedness. 

* * remaining; In the treasury. 

* * deficit the current year. 

Totals. 


$792 60 
878 66 


100 00 
109 90 


$465 25 
787 40 
104 00 
48 85 
30 65 


$1,381 05 


$1,881 05 


McDonough county. 


Officbbs. —President, W, 0. BJaisdell, Macomb; Secretary, I. M. 
Pellbeimer, Macomb; Treasurer, I. N. Pearson, Macomb. 

FINANCIAL EXHIBIT FOB 1882. 


Amount in treasury, last report. 

* * received in 1882, fees (sate and entrance). 

* * booth rents and permits. 

* * received 1882, sale shares stock. 

* * received 1882, Btate appropriation. 

‘ * received 1882, other bouroes. 

* * paid 1882, in premiums. 

^ * paid 1882, for real estate, buildings and improvements 

* * paid 1882, for current expenses other than premiums.. 

* * paid 1882, on previous indebtedness. 

* * remaining in the treasury. 

* * deficit the current year. 

Totals. 


■$2,lw“% 


747 67 
1.158 09 
169 68 


$4,159 69 


$62 54 
1,70160 
668 61 


100 00 
1,687 04 


14,150 69* 
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MoHENEY COUNTY—Woodstock. 

Offioebb. —President, Tlios. McD. Eichards, Woodstock; Secretary, 
A. S. Wright, Woodstock; Treasurer, A. L. Salisbury, Woodstock. 

FINANCIAL EXHIBIT FOB 1882. 


Amount in trea'^ury l&Rt report. 

* * received in 1882. fees (^ate and entrance) . 

booth rents and pel mits . 

*' received 1882, sale shares stock .. 

* * received 1882, Btare appropriation. 

* ‘ received 1882, other sources . 

“ paid 1KK2, premiums . 

* ‘ paid 1882, for real estate, buiidlnfts and improvements 

* * paid 1882, for current expenses other than premHims . 

“ paid 1882, on previous indebtedness. 

‘ ‘ remaining in i he tn*asury . 

* ‘ deficit the current year. 


$ 2 , 8 .% m 

2, (MM) (M) 
1,414 11) 


$4,001 4.8 

m 00 


1,154 7G 


Totals 


$5,749 191 $5,749 19 


McHENEY COUNTY—Marengo. 

Officers. —President, L. W. Sheldon, Marengo; Secretary, J. S. 
Rogers, Marengo; Treasurer, S. K. Bartholomew, Marengo. 

FINANtTAL EXHIBIT FOR 1882. 


Amount In treasury last report. 

‘ ‘ received in 1882. fees (^ate and entrance). 

** booth rents and permits . 

“ received 1882. sail* shares stock . 

“ received 1882, State appropriation .. 

‘ ‘ received 1882, other sources. 

‘ ‘ paid 1882, iu premium^ . 

‘ ‘ paid 1882, for real esta’e. buildinfirs and impr()\ement8 
• ‘ paid 1882, for current expenses other than premiums 

‘ ‘ paid 1882, on previous indebtedness.. 

‘' reniaiuini; in the treasury. 

‘ * deilcit the current year.. 

Totals. 


$1,<)7« 48 
280 80 


$1,210 25 


574 64 
1.82 OOj 
:140 89 


(i2 50 


$2,269 28 


$2,269 28 


MEECEE COUNTY. 


Offiobbs. —President, A. B. Swisher, Eliza; Secretary, J. F. Hen¬ 
derson, Aledo; Treasurer, E. B. David, Aledo. 

FINANCIAL exhibit FOB 1882. 


Amount in treasury last report... 


$441 92 
3,246 18 
750 16 

' * received in 1882, fees (fcate and entrance). 

** booth rents and permits. 


' * reoeived 1882, sale shares of stock. 


* * reoeived 1882, State appropriation. 


100 00 
1,841 15 

* * received 1882, other sources. 


* * paid 1^, in premiums.,. 

$2,084 85 
8,290 97 
799 79 

* * paid 1882', for real estate, buildings and improvements. 

* * paid 1882, for current expenses other than premiums. 

* * paid 1882, on previous indebtedness. 


* * remaining in the treasury. 

258 75 


* * deficit the current year. 


Totals. 

$6,879 86 

$6.879 96 
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MONTGOMEBY COUNTY. 


Officers. —Presideut, Moses Berry, Butler; Secretary and Treas¬ 
urer, Win. K. Jackson, Hillsboro. 

FINANCIAL EXHIBIT FOB 1882. 


4. 

Amount in treasury, last report. 

* ‘ received In 1882. fees (gate and entrance). 

‘ ‘ booth rents and permits. 

* ‘ received 1882, sale shares stock. . 

‘ ‘ received 1882, State appropriation. 

“ received 1882, other sources. 


$1,180 00 
128 00 

ioo 00 
8&00 

* * paid 1882, in premiums. .' .. 

' * paid 1882, fur real estate, buildings and Improvements. 

‘ * paid 1882. for current expenses other than premiums. 

*' paid 1882, on previous indebtedness. 

* ‘ remaining in the treasury. 

* * deficit the current year. 

$736 00 
171 33 
592 07 


Totals. 

$1,500 00 

$1,500 00 


MOEGAN COUNTY. 

Officers. —President, F. M. Morton, Jacksonville; Secretary, J. 
M. Dunlap, Jacksonville; Treasurer, Marcus Hook, Jacksonville. 

FINANCIAL EXHIBIT FOR 1882. 


Amount In treasury, last report .| 

* ‘ received in 1882, fees (‘rate and ontranco). 

‘* booth rents and permits. 

‘ ‘ received 1882, sale shares of stock. 

‘ ‘ received 1882. State appropriation. 

* * received 1882, other souroeb. 

“ paid 1882, in premiums . $5,390 60 

“ paid 1882, for real estate, buildings and improvements. 738 09 

paid 1882, for current expenses other than T)remiums. 2,019 47 

* * paid 1882, on pi'evious indebtedness. 

* ‘ remainini; in the treasury. 

‘ ‘ doflcit the current year. 

Totals. $8,154 60 


$0,055 65 
871 00 

’“‘iod’oo 
117 15 


1,010 8 < 
$8i^l64 « 


MOULTPvIE COUNTY. 

Officers. —President, John T. Howell, Lovington; Secretary, S 
M. Smyser, Sullivan; Treasurer, A. E. D. Scott, Sullivan. 

FINANCIAL EXHIBIT FOR 1882. 


Amount in treasury, last report. 

* • received in 1882. fees (Rate and entrance). 

‘ ‘ booth rents and permits. 

* ‘ received 1882, sale shares of slock. 

* * received 1882, State appropriation. 

“ received i882, other souroes.. 

‘ * pdd 1882, in premiums. 

* * paid 1882, for real estate, buildin^ts and improvemonts 
' * paid 1882, for ourrent expenses other than premiums. 

* ‘ ptdd 1882. on previous indebtedness. 

* * remaining in the treasury. 

* * deficit the current year. 

Totals. 


$400 

150 


. 260 

$50() 00 .. 

2W) 00.. 


50 00 


$800 00 $800 
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OGLE COUNTY—Oregon. 

Officers. —President, Simon Sheaff, Holcomb; Secretary, Henry 
P. Lason, Oregon; Treasurer, John B. Seibert, Oregon. 

FINANCIAL EXHIBIT FOR 1882. 


Anioiint In treasury, laat. rnport. 



received in 1882, fees (sate and entrance). 

‘ * booth rente and permite. 


$2,812 86 
581 25 
350 00 
100 00 
314 97 

“ rAP.elved lERi, aalh eharee of etook .. 


“ received Stato appropriation.. .. 


* * received 1882', other eoiircea. 


* ‘ paid 1882, in premiums. 

$1,778 00 
1,470 25 
857 56 

** paid 1882, for real estate, buildinfrs and improvemonts. 

‘ * paid 1882, for current expenses other than premiums. 

* * paid 1882, on previous indebtedness. 


“ remaining in the treasury .... 



“ deficit the current year....... 


273 

$4,111 81 

Totals. 

$4,111 81 



PERRY COUNTY. 

Officers. —President, Wm. K. Murphy, Pinckneyville; Secretary, 
Edwin H. Lemen, Pinckneyville; Treasurer, R. G. Williams, Pinck¬ 
neyville. 

FINANCIAL EXHIBIT FOR 1882. 


.^rpeiint in treasury, last report.... 


$887 47 
2,575 00 
?t{7 65 

* * rdoeived m 1882, fees (Kate and entrance). 




•* received 1882 Htate appropriation .... 


100 00 

“ receive*! 1882, other sources. 


“ nutd 1882. in nmmliinns... 

$1,454 50 
964 :k( 
800 90 


‘ ‘ paid 1882, for real estate, bulldinKs and improvements. 

• * paid 1882, for current expenses other than premiums. 

paid 1882 on previous indebtedness.... 


** reniainins in the treasury .... .... 

1,080 42 


'* ilefle.it the c*urreiit year ... 


Totals, __ ............. .. 

$1,300 12 

$4,300 12 



PIATT COUNTY. 

Officers. —President, Jesse W. Warner, Monticello; Secretary, C. 
A. Tatman, Monticello; Treasurer, H. V. Moore, Monticello 

FINANCIAL EXHIBIT FOR 1882. 


Amount In treasury, last report... 


$2,164 02 
3,196 47 
1,030 00 
40 00 
100 00 
51 00 

* * received in 1882. lees (gate and entrance). 

* * booth rents and permits. 


** received 1882, sale shares of stock. 


* ‘ received 1882, Stale appropriation.. I 


‘ ‘ received 1882, other abiiroos. 


** paid 1882, in premiums. I 

$1,149 00 
2,641 41 
1,158 46 

' * paid i882, for real estate, buildings and improvements. 

* * paid 1882, for current expenses other than premiums. 

* * paid 1882, on previous indebtedness. 


* * remaining in the treasury...-. 

1,632 62 


* * deficit the current year... 


Totals... 

$6,581 49 

$6,68149 
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MONTGOMEEY COUNTY. 


Officers. —President, Moses Berry, Butler; Secretary and TreaS' 
urer, Wm. K. Jackson, Hillsboro. 

FINANCIAL EXHIBIT FOB 1882. 


Amount in treasury, la‘»t report.1 




' received in 1882. fees (gate and entrance). 

' booth rents and pernuts. 


$1,186 00 



128 00 


* received 1882, sale shares stock. 

‘ received 1882, State appropriation. 


100 oo 


‘ received 1882, other sources. 

* paid 1882, in premiums.. 

$786 00 

86LOO 


* paid 1882, for real estate, buildings and improvements. 

171 38 



' paid 1882. for current expenses other than premiums. 

' paid 1882, on previous indebtedness. 

* remaining In the treasury. 

* deficit the current year. 

592 67 


Totals. 

$1,500 00 

$1,500 00 


MOEGAN COUNTY. 

Officbbs. —President, F. M. Morton, Jacksonville; Secretary, J. 
M. Dunlap, Jacksonville; Treasurer, Marcus Hook, Jacksonville. 

FINANCIAL EXHIBIT FOR 1882. 


Amount in treasury, last report. 

* ‘ received in 1882. fees (»?ate and entrance).. 

* ‘ booth rents and permits.. 

‘ * received 1882, sale shares of stock.. 

* ‘ received 1882, State appropriation. 

* * received 1882, other sources. 

* * paid 1882, in premiums. 

* * paid 1882, for real estate, buildings and imp.’*ovoments 

* * paid 1882, for current expenses other than premiums . 

* * paid 1882, on pi*evlous indebtedness. 

‘ * remaining: In the treasury.. 

* * deficit the current year. 

Totals.. 


$6,055 65 
871 00 


. 100 00 

. 117 15 

$5,396 50 . 

738 69 . 

2,019 47 . 


. 1,010 86 

$81^154 66 $8,154 66 


MOULTEIB COUNTY. 

Officers. —President, John T. Howell, Lovington; Secretary, S. 
M. Bmyser, Sullivan; Treasurer, A. E. D. Scott, Sullivan. 

FINANCIAL EXHIBIT FOB 1882. 


Amount in treasury, last report. 

‘ * received in 1882. fees (^ato nnd entrance). $400 00 

* * booth rents and permits. 160 00 

‘ ‘ received 1882, sale shares of slock. 

* * received 1882, titate appropriation . 

‘ ‘ received 1882, other sources. 260 00 

* ‘ paid 1882, in premiums . $^ 00. 

* * paid 1862, for real estate, buildings and improvements. 250 00 . 

*' paid 1882, for current expenses other than premiums. 

' * paid 1882, on previous indebtedness. 50 00 . 

‘ * remaining In the treasury. 

*' deficit the cuiTent year .. 


Totals 


$8O0 00 


$800 00 
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OGLE COUNTY—Oregon. 

Officebs. —President, Simon Sheafi, Holcomb; Secretary, Henry 
P. Lason, Oregon; Treasurer, John B. Seibert, Oregon. 

FINANCIAL EXHIBIT FOB 1882. 


Amouiit in treasury, last report . 



* * received in 1882, fees (Rate and entrance) . 

‘ * booth rents and nermits . 


$2,812 86 
581 25 
350 00 
100 00 
314 97 

** receivttd iRsa, saIb ahares of stock. 


“ received 1882) State appropriation. 


* * received 1882) other sources. 


* * paid 1882, in premiums. 

$1,778 00 
1,47(1 25 
857 56 

paid 1882, for real estate, buildings and improvements. 

*' paid 1882, for current expenses other than premiums . 

* * paid 1882, on previous indebtedness ... 

. 

* * remaining in the treasury . 



* * deficit the current year . 


273 

$4,111 81 

Totals . 

$4,111 81 



PEERY COUNTY. 

Officebs. —President, Wm. K. Murphy, Pinckneyville; Secretary, 
Edwin H. Lemen, Pinckneyville; Treasurer, R. G. Williams, Pinck¬ 
neyville. 

FINANCIAL EXHIBIT FOB 1882. 


Amount in treasury, last report. 


$887 47 
2,575 00 
737 65 

* ‘ rdeeived ih 1882. fees (aato and entrance). 

' * booth rents and permits. 


‘' received 1882, sale shares of stock. 


received 1882, Htate appropriation ...._-... 


100 00 

‘ ‘ received 1882, other sources..... 


‘ * paid 18^2, in premiums. 

$1,454 50 
964 :{0 
800 UO 


* ‘ paid 1882.' for real estate, buildings and improvements. 

* ‘ paid 1882, for current expenses other than premiums. 

* ‘ paid 1882, on previous indebtedness. 


* ‘ remaiiiioff in the treasury... 

1,080 42 


** deficit the current year... 


Totals. 

$1,300 12 

$4,300 12 



PIATT COUNTY. 

Officebs. —President, Jesse W. Warner, Monticello; Secretary, C. 
A. Tatman, Monticello; Treasurer, H. V. Moore, Monticello^ 

FINANCIAL EXHIBIT FOB4882. 


Amount in treasury, last report... 


$2,164 02 
3,1% 47 
1,030 00 
40 00 
100 00 
51 00 

* * received In 1882, fees (sate and entrance). 

‘ * booth rents and permits .. 


* * received 1882, sale shares of stock... 


** received 1882, State appropriation. 


* * received 1882, other sources..... 


* * paid 1882, in premiums. 

$i,i49 65 
2,641 41 
1,158 46 

* * paid 1882, for real estate, buildinim and improvements. 

* * paid 1882, for current expenses other than premiums.I 

** paid 1882, on previous indebtedness.... 


* * remaining in the treasury.-. 

1,632 62 


defleit the mirrent year ..-.-. 


Totals. 

$6,681 4» 

$6,681 49 
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PIKE COUNTY. 


Offiobbs. —President, J. M. Bush, Pittsfield; Secretary, J. H. Crane, 
Pittsfield; Treasurer, I. N. McClintock, Pittsfield. 

FINANCIAL EXmBIT FOB 1882. 


Amount In treaflury, last report. 

* * reoeivod in 1882, fees ^aate and entrance) . 

*• booth rents and permits.. 

*' reoeivod 1882, sale shares stock. 

'' received 1882, State appropriation. 

* * received 1882, other sources. 

‘ * paid 1882, in premiums. 

' ‘ paid 1882. for real estate, build!ntrs and improveuients. 
' * paid 1882, for current expenses other than premiums.. 

* * paid 1882, on previous IndebtednesH. 

* * rem aining in the treasury. 

‘ * deficit the current year. 

Totals. 


$2. m 50 
1,252 60 
1,024 86 
204 00 


$98 01 
3,114 
784 


100 

619 


$4,710 96 


$4,710 90 


POPE COUNTY. 


Officebs. —President, William S. Hodge, Golconda; Secretary, J. 
E. Y. Hanna, Golconda; Treasurer, Wm. P, Sloan, Golconda. 

FINANCIAL EXHIBIT FOR 1882. 


Amount in treasury, last report. 

‘ ‘ received in 1882. fees (ijate and entranc*e). 

‘ ‘ booth rents and permits. 

* * received 1882. sales shares stock. 

‘ ‘ received 1882, State appropriation. 

*' received 1882, other sources. 

* * paid 1882. in premiums. 

* ‘ paid 1882, for real estate, buildlufcs and improvements 

* ‘ paid 1882, for current expenses other than premiums.. 

‘' paid 1882. on previous indebtedness. 

‘ * rcmainipct in the treasury. 

‘ ‘ deficit the current year. 


$699 20 
180 00 
246 80 
340 20' 
479 90| 


$840 20 
1,293 90* 
212 00 


100 00 


Totals. 


$l.94G 10, $1,946 10 


EANDOLPH COUNTY-Sparta. 

Officebs. —President, E. B. McGuire, Sparta; Secretary, John G. 
Taylor, Sparta; Treasurer, C. C. Hyndman, Sparta. 

FINANCIAL EXHIBIT FOB 1882. 


Amount In t.rAftsury, last report. 



** received in 1882, fees (f^ate and entrance). 

* * booth rents and permits. 


$1,496 8& 
186 25 

* ‘ received 1882, sale shares stock... 


* ‘ received 1882i State appropriation. 


100 00 
51 00 

* * received 1882, other sources... 


* * paid 1882, In premiums. 

$1,117 00 
150 00 
568 60 

* * paid 1882. for real estate, buildinsrs and improvements. 

* * paid 1882. for current expenses other than premiums. 

* * paid 1882, on previous indebtedness.. 


‘ ‘ remaining hi the treasury... 



‘ * deficit the current year. 



Totals....... 

$1,835 60 

$1,835 60 
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BANDOLPH COUNTY—Chester. 


OmoBBS.—^President, Wm. A. Gordon, Chester; Secretary, Wm, 
Schnohert, Chester; Treasurer, Isaac Lehnherr, Chester. 

FINANOUIi EXHIBIT FOB 1882. 


Amount In treasury, last report. 

* * received in 1882. fees (ffate and entrance). 

* * booth rents and permit s. 

‘ * received 1882, safe shares stoca. 

* ‘ received 1882, State appropriation. 

* ‘ received 1882, other sources. 

* * paid 1882, In premiums. 

* * paid 1882, for real estate, buildings and improvements 

* * paid 1882, for current expenses other than premiums. 

* * paid 1882, on previous Indebtedness. 

* * remainlnf? in the treasury. 

* * deflcit the current year. 

Totals. 


$815 85 
2,984 30 
780 75 


. 55 00- 

$1,999 50 . 


175 00 
G19 60 


1,841 80| 


$4,185 90 $4,185 90> 


RICHLAND COUNTY. 


Officbbs. —President, Isaac Welty, Olney; Secretary, W. F. Beck, 
Olney; Treasurer, W. C. Rickard, Olney. 

FINANITAL EXHIBIT FOB 1882. 


Amount in treasury, last report. 

* * received in 1882. fees ((;ate and entrance). 

* * booth rents and permits. 

* ‘ received 1882, sale shares stock. 

* ‘ received 1882, State appronrintion. 

** received 18^2, other sourcos . 

* ‘ paid 1882, in premiums. 

* * paid 1882, for real estate, biiildlnss and improvements 

* * paid 1882, fer current expenses other than premiums.. 

‘ * paid 1882, on previous Indebtedness. 

‘ ‘ remaininc; in the treasury. 

* • deficit the current year. 

Totals. 


$520 29^ 
2,ir) 40 
1,047 75 


100 OO 


$1,785 25 
520 29, 
i 3:5 08, 

‘""*i4}’t7 


$:{.80:{44, $:i.803 44 


ROCK ISLAND COUNTY—Port Byron. 


Officbbs. —President, A. F. Hollister, Port Byron; Secretary, L. 
S. Pearsall, Port Byron; Treasurer, M. Ashdown, Port Byron. 

financial exhibit fob 1882. 


Amount in treasury, last report. 

* * received in 1882, fees (sate and entrance). 

*' booth rents and permits. 

' ‘ received 1882. sale shares stock... 

* * received 1882, Btate appropriation. 

* * received 1882, other sources. 

* * paid 1882, in premiums. . . $600 00 

*' paid 1882, for real estate, buildiues and improvements. 210 oo 

' * paid 1882, for current expenses other than premiums. 518 20 

* * paid 1882, on previous indebtedness. 

“ remaining in the treasury. . 25 75 

* * deficit the current year.. 



Totals 


$1,288 95 


$1,283 95 
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EOCK ISLAND COUNTY—HiUsdale. 


Oftioebs.— President, John A. Liphardt, Hillsdale; Secretary, O. 
W. Guernsey, Erie; Treasurer, Jasper Sell, Hillsdale. 

7INAN0IAI. EXHIBIT FOB 1882. 
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SANGAMON COUNTY. 


Offioebs. —President, George Pickrell, Wheatfield; Secretary, James 
A. Winston, Springfield; Treasurer, E. A. Hall, Springfield. 

FINANCIAL EXHIBIT FOB 1882. 


Amount in treasury, last report. 

* * received in 1882. fees (gate and entrance).. 

' * received, 1882, booth rente and permits. 

* * received 1882. sale shares stock. 

‘ • received 1882, State appropriation . 

•' received 1882. other sources. 

paid 18H2. in premiums. 

* * paid 1882, for real estate, buildings and improvements 
' * paid 1882. for current expenses other than premiums . 

paid 1882, on previous indebtedness. 

' ‘ remaining in the treasury. 

‘' deficit the current year. 

Totals . 


$5,202 50 
376 51 
2.359 25 
205 (M) 
200.35 


6.092 70 
1,178 50 


100 00 
938 79 


$8.34.3 61 


$8,343 61 


SCHUYLER COUNTY. 


Officers. —President, Robert B. McMaster, Rushville; Secretary, 
John 8. Bagby, Rushville; Treasurer, A. 11. Clark, Rushville. 

FINANCIAL EXHIBIT FOR 1882. 


Amount in treasury last report. 

“ received in 1882, fees (gate and entrance). 

“ booth rents and permits . 

• ‘ received In 1882, sale shares stock. 

* * received 1882, State appropriation . 

“ received iS82, other‘■ourcos. 

“ paid 1882, in premiums. 

‘ ‘ paid 1882, for real estate, buildings and improvements. 
“ paid 1882 for current expenses other than premiums . 

“ pah! 1882, on previous indobtednoss. 

‘ ‘ remaining in the treasury. 

' ‘ deficit the current year. 

Totals. 


$1,812 51 


$1,332 
18t 35 
488 65 
35 61 


m) 00 

78 35 


$1.!^H) 80 


$l,<)tM> 86 


SHELBY COUNTY. 

Ofpicbbh. —President, John A. Tackett, Shelbyville; Secretary, 
Geo. A. Boberts, Shelbyville; Treasurer, W. C. Headen, Shelbyville. 

FINANCIAL EXHIBIT FOB ltW2. 


Amount in treasury, last report. 

* * received in 1882. fees (gate and entrance). 

*• booth rents and permits. 

'* received 1882, sale shares stock. 

* * received 1882, State appropriation. 

* * received 1882, other sources. 

‘ * paid 1882, In premiums . 

paid 1882. for real estate, buildings and improvements 

* * paid 1882, for current expenses other than premiums . 

*' paid 1882, on previous indebtedness . 

** remaining in the treasury. 

*' deficit the current year. 


$387 81 
1,714 45 
2(\7 35 
70 00 
100 00 


$1,438 UO 
625 00 
.385 14 

■ ’3i’47 


Totals 


$2,479 61 


$2,479 61 


-21 
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STARK COUNTY—Wyoming. 

Opficebs. —President, Winfield Scott, Wyoming ; Secretary, A. W* 
King, Wyoming; Treasurer, Wm. Holgate, Wyoming. 

FINANCIAL EXHIBIT FOR 1882. 


Amount in tronsury, last report. . $H 41 

“ ro<'oivod m 1882, fees (Kate and entrance). |. 3,ti85 10 

booth rents and permits... fiJJO 00 

‘' received 1882, sale shares of stock.i. 

*' received 1882. State appropriation.I. 

“ received 18S2, other sources.. 20111 

‘ ‘ paid 1882, m premiums.I $J.690 24 . 

“ paid 1882. for roal estate, buildings and improvements.i (i(K» (M). 

" paid 1882, for current expenses other than premiums. 420 41 . 

" paid 1882, on previous indebtedness .| 586 30. 

*' remaining in treasury . :i04 67 . 

' ‘ (lefleit the current year. 

Totals. $4.600 (*2 $4,500 62 


STARK COUNTY-Toulon. 

Officers. —President, Henry Colwell, Duncan; Secretary, Clias. 
Myers, Toulon; Treasurer, Samuel Burge, Toulon. 

FINANCIAL EXHIBIT FOR 1882. 


Amount in treasury, last report. 

“ received in 1882, fees (itate and entrauee) . 

“ booth rents and permits . 

* ‘ received 1882, sale shares ot stock. 

‘ * received 1882, Stal e appropriation. 

“ received 1882, other sources. 

“ paid 1882, in premiums .. 

* * paid 1882, for real estate, buildini?s and iniprovoments 

* * paid 1882, for current expenses other than premiums.. 

“ paid 1882, on previous indobtodness . 

“ remaiuing in treasurv. 

delioir the current year . 

Totals. 


2,044 45 
31G to 


. 100 00 

.I 2,531 50 

$1,858 00 . 

3,‘HI? 82. 

<553 <M). 

421 5(5. 


1,531 .s:i 


$(5,840 38 $0,810 38 



St. CLAIE county. 

Officers. —President, Joseph Eeichert, Freeburgli; Secretary, Don 
Turner, Belleville; Treasurer, M. T. Stookey, Belleville. 

FINANCIAl, EXHIBIT FOB 1882. 


Amount in treasury, last report. 

* ‘ received in 1882, fees (gate and entrance). $:1.069 55 

** booth rents and permits. 1,238 00 

* * received 1882, sale shares of stock. 1,000 oo 

‘ * received 1882. State appropriation. 

“ received 1882, other sources. 1,589 86 

paid 1882, in premiums. $2,139 00 . 

*' paid 1882, for real estate, buildings and improvements. 

* ‘ paid 1882. for current expenses other than premiums. 2,G01 20. 

‘ ‘ paid 1882, on previous indebtedness. 

‘ * remaining In the treasury. 2,157 20 . 

* ‘ deficit the current year. 


Totals 


$G,897 40 


$6,897 40 
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TAZEWELL COUNTY. 

Officebs, —President, Ira B. Hall, Bela van; Secretary, G. W. 
Patton, Belavan; Treasurer, It. Frey, Belavan. 

FINANCIAL EXHIBIT FOR 


Amount In troasury last report.. . 

‘ * received in 18H2. lees /jiato and eiitraiicp). 

‘ ‘ booth rentH and permitH. 

«• received IHSU, hale Mliaren of hloek. 

“ received J8><2, Htate appropriation. 

“ received 1882. Ollier sourctis . 

“ Paul 1882, promiumh . $2,012 75 

“ paid 1882. for leal estate, biiildinjrs and improvements. 1,547 .5r... 

“ paid 1882, f<»r current e.xpeiiscs other 1 ban premiums. 89 40'... 

“ paid 1882. on previous indebtedness. 811 9.1 ... 

• ‘ remainiint in the treasui y.I... 

“ deficit the current year. 


$ 3,042 75 
221 00 


$3,733 $3,731 «."> 


UNION COUNTY—Jonesboro. 

Offiokhr. —Presiclent, L. J. Hess, Anna; Secretary, Joseph H. 
Samson, Jonesboro; Treasurer, Charles Jlarringer, Jonesboro. 

FINAKC’IAL nXlllBlT FOR 1882 . 


Amount in treasury last report. 

* ‘ reccu cd in 1882. fees lijato and entrance) . 

“ booth rents ami permits. 

* received 1882, sale shaies of stock. 

* * received 1882, State appropriation. 

“ received 1882, other sources . 

“ paid 1882, in premiums... $1,670 .50 

‘ ‘ paid 1882, for real estate, buildintrs and Iniprovomonls.i 

“ palci 1'‘82, ft»r cunent expenses other tlitlii premiums . C47 (K) 

“ paid 1882, on piovious indcbledimss. I 

“ remainlnf? m the treasury. 20175 

‘‘ dofhdt the current year. 

Totals. $2,419 25 


$22 00 
1,880 90 
410 35 

100* (M> 


$2,419 25 


UNION COUNTY—Anna. 


Officers. —President, J. Hileman, Anna; Secretary, C. E. Kirk¬ 
patrick, Anna; Treasurer, M. V. Ussey, Anna. 

FINANCIAUIEXHIBIT FOR 1882. 


Amount in treasury last report . 

‘ ‘ received in 1882, fees (gate and entrance) . 

** booth rents and permits . 

“ received 1882, sale shares ol stock. 

“ received 1882, State appropriation . 

‘ ‘ received 1882, other sources. 

' * paid 1882, in premiums. 

' • paid 1882, for real estate, buildings ami improvements 
*' paid 1882, for current expenses other than premiums 

* * paid 1882, on previous indobtedness. 

*' remaining in the treasury. 

* ‘ deficit the current year. 


$20 00 
1,5W 27 
<>84 (HI 
51(i 00 


. M56 00 

$1,1(8 65. 

mdb . 

477 80 . 

354 87 . 

2(H1 17. 


Totals 


$2,999 :i5 


$2,999 35 

































































VERMILION COUNTY—Gatlin, 


Officers —President, J. H. Oakwood, Gatlin ; Secretary, G. W. F. 
Church, Gatlin; Treasurer, Arthur Jones, Gatlin. 

FINANCIAL EXHIBIT FOB 1882. 


Amniint in trcasurv, last report. 



‘ * received lh'1882. fees (aate and entrance). 

“ booth rents and permits. 


$1,709 76 
320 15 

* ‘ received 1882, sale shares stock. 


*' received 1882, State appropriation. 


33 83 
217 41 

** received 1882, other sources. 


‘' paid 1882, in premiums. 

$590 25 

781 39 
958 00 
21 00 

*' paid 1882, for real estate, buildings and improvements. 

* * paid 1882, for current expenses other than premiums. 

* ‘ paid 1882, on previous indebtedness. 


* * remaining in the treasury. 


* * deficit the current year. 


Totals. 

$2,280 64 

$2,280 64 



VERMILION COUNTY—Hoopeston. 

Officbrh— President, J. A. Cunningham, Hoopeston; Secretary, 
Dale Wallace, Hoopestown; Treasurer, Wm. Moore. Hoopeston. 

FINANCIAL EXHIBIT FOB 1882. 


Amount in treasui y, last report. 

* * received in 1882. fees (crate and entrance). 

‘ * booth rents and permits. 

' * received 1882, sale shares stock. 

*' received 1882, State appropriation. 

' * received 1882, other sources. 

* * paid 1882. in premiums. 

* ‘ paid 1882, for real estate, buildings and improvements 
‘ * paid 1882, for current expenses other than premiums.. 

‘ ‘ paid 1882, on previous indebtedness. 

‘ ‘ remaining; in the treasury. 

‘ ‘ deficit the current year. 


$1,704 88 
1,260 60 
582 80 
882 09 
49 44 


$385 17 
2.7U5 60 
900 00 


56 00 


Totals. 


$:i.990 77 


$8,996 77 


WARREN COUNTY. 

f 

Officers —President, Robert S. Patton, Monmouth; Secretary, 
George C. Rankin, Monmouth; Treasurer, W. S. Hubbard, Monmouth. 

FINANCIAL EXHIBIT FOB 1882. 


Amount in treasury, last report. 

* ‘ received in 1882. fees (aato and entrance). 

*' booth rents and permits. 

‘ ‘ received 1882, sale shares stock. 

* ‘ received 1882, State appropriation. 

* ‘ received 1882, other sources. 

“ paid 1882, in premiums. 

*' paid 1882, for real estate, buildinirs and improvements 

* * paid 1882, for current expenses other than premiums.. 

* * paid 1882, on previous indebtedness. 

* * remaining in the treasury. 

‘ ‘ deficit the current year. 


$2,575 00 


1,292 90 
500 00 
177 46 


$3.988 75 
326 
180 
100 


$4,545 36 


$4.545 30 


Totals 
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WHITE COUNTY. 

Offiokbs. —President, Orlando Burrell, Carmi; Secretary, E. L. 
Organ, Carmi; Treasurer, James I. McClintock, Carmi. 

FlNANOUIi EXHIBIT FOB 1882. 


Amount in treaHury last report. 

‘ * re<*elve<l iu 1882. feofl (jrate and entrance). 

‘ * booth rente and permite . 

, * ‘ received 1882, ea'C sharce etock. 

* ‘ received 1882. State appropriation . 

‘ ■ received 1882, other Hourcea . 

“ paid 1882, in promiumB... 

* * paid 1882, for real eetate, buildin^n and improvementa 
“ paid 1882. for current expense^ other than premiums.. 

** paid 1882, on previous indebtedness. 

‘ ‘ remainini; in the treasury. 

* * deficit the current year. 

Totals . 


14, (Nil 55 
1,391 95 


190 00 
244 50 


12.840 TiO 
l.(MM) m 
859 IK) 
1.038 50 


$5,738 00 


$5,738 00 


WHITESIDE COUNTY—Sterling. 

Officers. —President, E. B. Witmer, Sterling; Secretary, W. P. 
Eastman, Sterling; Treasurer, John Alexander, Sterling. 

FINANCIAL EXHIBIT FOB 1882. 


Amount in treasury last report. 

received in 1882, fees (gate and entrance). 

booth rents and permits . 

received 1882, sale shares stock. 

received 1SS2, State appropriation. 

received 1882, other sources. 

paid 1882, in premiums .| 

paid 1882, for real estate, buildings and improvements. 

paid 1882. for current expenses other than premiums. 

paid 1882, on previous indebtedness. 

remaining; in the treasury.' 

deficit the current year. 


$2,108 95, 
’ .‘.‘049 27| 
■"■ 493 ‘41 


$4,464 10 
373 50 


33 33 
780 70 


Totals 


$5,651 63 $5,651 63 


WHITESIDE COUNTY—Morrison. 

Officers, —President, liobert E. Logan, Morrison; Secretary, Ed. 
J. Congar, Morrison; Treasurer, A. C. McAllister, Monison, 

FINANCIAL EXHIBIT FOE 1882. 


Amount in treasury last report .. 

* • rec<dved m 1882, fees (Rato and entrance). 

booth rents and permits. 

** rec' lvt*d 1882, sale shaies stock. 

“ received 1882, State appropriation .. .a... 

** receivoi! 1882, 01 her sources. ... ... .. 

“ paid 1882, lu premiums. 

'' paid 1882, for real e'-tate, buiidlnjCR and Improvements 
' ‘ paid 1882. for current expen-es other than premiums.. 

‘ ‘ paid 1882. on previous Indebtedness . 

“ remaining in the treasury . 

‘ ‘ deficit the current year 


$2,277 00 
847 94 

33 38 


$1,479 24 
52;i 95 
1..S12 41 
901 77 
1 90 


$4,219 27| 


1,061 00 
$4,219 27 


Totals. 
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WHITESIDE COUNTY—Albany. 

Officejis. —I’resident, E. H. Ncvitt, Albany; Secretary, J. F. 
Happer, Albany; Treasurer, E. Olds, Albany. 

FINANCIAL EXHIBIT FOB 1882. 


Amoiinl in trensurv, Inat report. 

“ n'ceived in 1882 foes («ate and entrance) . 

“ booth rent M and permitH. 

* ‘ ro<M*Jved 1882, sale bliaro.s stock . 

‘ ‘ recoi ved 1882, Htate ^proprialion. 

“ received 1882, other 8(111 rces . 

‘ ‘ paid 1882, in premiuma . 

‘ * paid 1882, for real estate, luiildinea and improvements 
‘ ‘ paid 1882, for current expenses other than premiums . 

“ paid 1882, on previous indebtodneaa.. 

“ remainintf iiithoTrcnaury. 

‘ ‘ dofteit the current year. 

Ttitals. 


$r>48 75| 
$im) 4K)' 
542 89| 


85 22 


$3 08 
840 70 
499 74 


33 34 


$1,370 8b 


$1,370 86 


WlLLmrSON COUNTY. 

Officers. —Pr(‘Hiclent, Geo. W. Young, Afarion; Secretary, J. M. 
13urkliai*t, Marion; Treasurer, Clias. M. Kern, Marion. 

FINANCIAL EXHIBIT FOR 1882. 


Amount in treuanry, last report.. ,. .. 

ro(*eived in 1882, fees (gate and entrance). 

booth rents and permits. 

received IK82, sale shares stock . 

received 1882, Stale appropriation. 

received 1882, other sources. 

paid 1882, in premiums . 

pani 1882, birreal estate, buildings and imprt>vements.• 

paid 1882, for current expenses other than premiums. I 

paid 1882, on previous indebtedness. 

reniainitig in tlie treasury. 

dofleit the current year. 

Totals 


$89 

1,054 

410 


100 


;i2 

40 

00 

00 


$1,149 

4o; 

310 

57 

519 

7. 

274 

03 

$2,25.3 

72j 


WINNEBAGO COUNTY. 

Off.cers. —President, J. C. Chappell, Eockford; Secretary, H. P. 
Ejmball, Eockford; Treasurer, Horace Brown, Eockford. 

FINANCIAL EXHIBIT FOR 1882. 


Amount, in treasury, last report. 

‘ ‘ received in 1882. fees (gate and entrance;. 

“ booth r»*iits and permits. 

* ‘ received 1882, sale shares stock. 

* * received 1882, State appropriation. 

‘ * received 1882, other sources. 

*' paid 1882, in premiums. 

'' paid 1882, for real estate, buildings and improvements 
‘ ‘ paid 1882, for current expenseb other than premiums., 

* ‘ paid 1882, on prov lous indebtedness. 

* ‘ remaining in the treasury. 

‘ ‘ dollclt the current year. 

Totals.. 


$2,092 90 

‘ 2,12T 60 
3,516 37 
249 6.S 


$5,864 20 
303 70 


100 00 
1,718 60 


$7,986 50 


$7,986 50 
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WOODFOKD COUNTY. 

Officeks. —President, Edwin Hodgson, El Paso; Hecretary, Walter 
Bennett, El Paso; Treasurer, 3. B. Swartz, El Paso. 

FINANCIAL EXHIUIT FOB 1882. 


Aznounl In treasury liiBt report. $271 «4 

“ received in feefl (pnle and entrance). 2,%S 20 

“ iK)Otb rente and peindtfl . 259 rw) 

“ received 1HH2, sale Hhnres ot stock.'. 

** received 18«2, State nppiopriution. 

“ leceived 1W2, other hourcee. 48111 

“ paid 1KH2. i’l premiums . $2.346 25 . 

‘ ‘ paid 1882. tor real eBtate, buildings and improvements. 700 «m). 

‘ ‘ paid 1882, for current expenses other than premiums. 1,066 10 . 

“ paid 1882. on previous indebtedness . 

“ remaining in the tn*nsury . 94 68 . 

“ defleit the current year. 217 18 


Totals. $4,197 0:l $4,197 03 


IliLlNOlS STATE PAIR. 

FINANCIAL EXIIIllIT FOB 1882. 


Amount in treasuiy last n^port.i $733 19 

“ reeened in 1882, fees (gate and out?uncei .. Jl.o;.") im 

“ l)ooth rents, po!lints, etc.'. 5.3J2 95 

received 1S82, State appropriation. 3,(Mio 00 

received 1'* J. other sources, irom Fat Stock Show . 674 56 

“ paid 1882, inprepiiuins. $15,<168 ;t8. 

“ paid 1882, for (jurrent expensefl other than premiums. 12,018 43i. 

“ remaining ni the treasury. 6,718 89| . 


Totah. $»).», 805 70| $33,805 70 


FAT STOCK SHOW. 

FINANCIAL liXHimT FOll 1882. 


Amount defleit last report. $2,909 26 . 

• ‘ received in 1882, tees, (gate and entrance). $6,271 90 

“ received 1882, subscrlplions . 3,4:15 00 

“ paid 1882, in premiums . 4,:i.'>4 tNl. 

* * paid 2882, for current expenses other than premiums. 4,678 34 . 

‘ ‘ paid 1882. on previous indobteduess, $674 56.1. 

defleit. . 2,234 70 

Totals . $11,941 60 $11,941 60 
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ILLINOIS STATE PAIR. 

REPORT OP EXHIBITION FOR 1882. 


Departments. 


A—Cattle. 

B—Horses and Equestrianism . 

B—Mules and Asses..... 

O-ShBop.f. 

D—Hors. 

E~Pouitry. 

F—Mechanlo Arts—Light maohines, affrioultural implements, 
stoves, oastinfps. worked metals, household furniture, 
manufactures of various kinds, on«rlnes, maohinory, etc.; 

vehicles, sewinc and knittinir machines, etc . 

G—Farm Products—Grain, seeds, vef^etablos, butter, cheese, 
cakes etc 

H—Horticulture and Plorlouit ure^Trees, fruitsVllbwofs’plan^^ 

canned and preserved iruits. jellies, pickles, etc. 

I—Fine Arts—Musical instruments, sculpture, paintinfir, draw- 

msr. wax. feathers, hair work, etc. 

K—Textile Fabrics—Mill fabrics, houhehold fabrics, needle 

work. 

L—Natural History—Botany, mineralo^py, concholopy, ento 
moloRy, ichthyology, herpetology. 

M—Speed. 

N—Education. 

Miscellaneous—Bilvor medals, etc. 


Totals. 


i«| 

B2sr 
r§s 
i '=" 2 . 
• S'® 


G67 

17 

431 

376 


606 

368 

106 

1746 

28 

38 

345 


5,373 


p<o ^ 

_&Oj_ 


$4*340 00 
8.301 00 
475 00 
1,320 00 
1.650 00 
812 00 


106 00 
802 00 
1,276 00 
176 00 
675 00 
335 00 

1.100 m 

416 00 


$16,583 00 


$3,696 0(V 
2,921 00> 
275 00 
1.0!K) 00 
1,530 00 
481 OO 


96 00 

701 00 

1,092 OO 

70 00 

542 00 

335 00 
1,710 OOi 
.332 50 
198 88 


$15,068 .38 


FAT STOCK SHOW. 

REPORT OF EXHIBITION FOB 1882. 


Departments. 


A—Cattle. 

B—Horses. 

0—Kneep. 

D—Hogs. 

E—Poultry. 

Premiums of previous year 


Totals. 



$4,354 OO 


S. D. Fisueb 
Secretary. 


JAB. R. SCOTT. 

l*i'eHident State Board of Ayricallure, 


§ 
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FINANCIAL EXHIBIT ILLINOIS AOBICULTUBAL FAIB8, 1888. 
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Amount doflcit 
the currenti 
year. 


, Amount re- 
1 maininf; ln| 
I treiiHury .... 


Amount paid 
on prevlouH 
IndebtodnesB. 


Amount paid 
current ox-! 
penaes not| 
premiuraR. 


Amount re¬ 
ceived other! 
sourcoR ... 


I Amount re- 
I celved Rtiite 
I at)propriation 


Amount re¬ 
ceived Rale 
sharcR stock 


Amount re¬ 
ceived booth 
rents and per¬ 
mits . 
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Amount re- 
malninir in 
treasury. 


:S : :.V2^§5 ;S« • ] 

S"i ! i 53 i is i ill^® iE i i i 8 "« 



Amount paid 
real estate.! 
buildings, etc. 
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• 
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• • 1 
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.tesi3^38 •$ . |;; 

Amount, paid ill i illSi 

m premiums.. ^ .‘ei : IcJn-t 


Amount re-1 
ceived otherj 
sources.... 


Amount re<, 
ceived State 
appropriation 


Amount re¬ 
ceived orate 
and entrance 
fees. 


Amount in 
treasury last] 
report. 
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S®Sfs i iaSi ii iss« 


• > 81 ^ * • • • 8 s 88 

i igg i i i 1 ^="^ 





Amount re¬ 
ceived sale 
shares stock.. 

$40 00 
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Amount re¬ 

ceived booth 
rents and per¬ 
mits . 
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DEBT STATEMENT, ILLINOIS AGRICULTUEAL PAIRS, 1882. 


Counties. 


Location of 
Fair. 


|| 

oa 

eVo. 
: ® 


► 

§1 

0.0 


4 

i 


I- 


g-5 

: S 

: w 
: 82 . 
: o. 

• o 

; p 


og5 

i-i 

: a 

B* 

j I- 

: art 

: iS 

. Ot® 


Adams . 

Camp Point. 






Alexander. 







Bond. 







Boone. 

Beivideio. 

$»)28 
1.786 20 
S.840 00 



$50 28 
757 82 
836 10 


Brown. 

lift- Hterlini;,.. 

$181 62 
286 10 


$1,210 00 
8,290 00 

Bureau. 

Princeton. 


Calhoun. 



Carroll. 

Mt. Carroil. 

i.243 78 

156 22 



1,400 00 

Cass. 

Ylrginin. 



Champaign. 

Champaign.. 






ChrlstianT. 







Clark . 

Marshall. 






Clay. 

Flora. 

1,7^ 00 

2^ 00 



2,000 00 

Clinton... 




Coles. 

Charleston. 

2,486 15 

^ 68 

$169 97 

2: i7 68 

i2 

Cook . 


Crawford. 

Robinson. 

800 00 

101 40 


100 00 

301 40 

Cumberland . 



DeKalh. 

Sycamore. 

m 00 

10 55 


155 55 


DeKalb. 

Sandwich. 



DeWitt. 

Douglas. 

Clinton. 

. 

860 00 
1,200 00 
350 00 

M 00 
77 33 
28 00 

40 53 

68 00 
413 33 
28 00 

890 58 
864 00 
350 00 

Tuscola. 

Wheaton. 

DiiVni^e. 


Edgar . 

Paris. .. 


Edwards. 

Albion. 




100 00 

210 00 
486 04 

Effingham. 

Fayette. 

Effingham. 

Vanrlalia. 

iwi 00 
431 86 

10 00 
54 18 

20$' *.0 

Ford. 




Franklin. 

Benton.. 

240 00 

16 00 


256 00 


Fulton. 

Avon .. 



Gallatin. 

Shawneetown. 






Greene. 

Carrollton. 

. 





Grundy. 

Hamilton . 







MoLeansboro. 

2,000 00 

’’“wVki 


1,080 00 

1,000 00 

Hanooek. 

Carthage. 


Hanoook. 

Warsaw. 






Hardin. 

Elizabethtown. 






Henderson. 

liiggsville. 

377 74 
1,401 80 

112 00 


94 35 

313 39 
1,514 25 

Henry . 

Cambridge. 

45 

Ironuois. 



JacKson.. 

Blurphysboro 

949 21 

70 00 

111 70 

70 00 

1,060 9i 

Jackson _ 

Carbondale._... 

Ja^er... 

Newton.. 

670 99 
950 69 
1,858 01 
1,945 00 
630 01 

44 90 


615 89 
959 69 
1,123 06 
45 00 
881 75 


Jeflorson__ 

Mt. Vernon. 



Jersey. 

Jersey ville..__ 



7^4 % 
2,056 00 
800 01 

Jo Daviess. 

Galena... 

156 00 
51 75 


Jo Daviess. 

Warren. 


Johnson. 



Kane. 

Aurors . 






Kankakee... 

Kankakee. 






Kendall.-. 

Yorkville.. 



99 57 


99 56 

Knox .. 

Knoxville. 




Liake . 

Waukegan. 


4g0 00 

8,000 00 

480 00 

3,000 00 

IjaKalle. 

Mendota. 


T^wrenoe. 







Tjee . . 







Livingston. 

Pairbury. 

2.400 00 
1,938 01 

1.400 00 
527 98 
170 65 

192 25 

175 00 

992 25 
450 50 
1,484 00 
' 42 23 

170 65 

1,775 00 
1,487 51 

I>Og**Di t-T_ 

liincoln._ 

JjOgan. . 

Atlanta. 

84 00 
42 23 


Macon.. 

Decatur . 


527 98 

ICaoouDln. 

CarlinviUe. 
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Debt Statement —Continued. 


Counties. 

Location of 
Fair. 

Amount of deficit 
last report. 

Amount of inter¬ 
est un debt.... 

Amount of deficit 
for 1882. 

Amount paid on 
debt. 

Amount of pres¬ 
ent indebted¬ 
ness . 

MaiclisoTi.. 







MRrinn. 

Salem. 






Miirion . 

Centralia.. 






MH.rHh»Ln . 







. 

Havana . 

ilJMH) (N) 
54:1 iW 

$70 00 
48 85 

$349 % 


$1.419 85 
548 (HI 

MaHStK*. 

Metropolis. 

$43 85 

M(*Don(>Ui(h. 

Macoiiib. 

4.C52 58 


4.052 68 

Muilenry.. 

Woodstock . 

8.06] 90 

190 00 

1.154 76 


4.406 66 

M‘*Henrv. 

Mareiifi^o. .. 


McLean. 







Menard . . 







Mercer. 

Aledo... 

880 00 




880 00 

Mntiroe . . 





Montgomery. 

Morgan. 

Hillsboro . 






Jacksonville. .. 

4.867 04 

321 57 

1.010 86 


5.699 47 

Mouftrie . 

Siillivau. 


Offle. 

Oregon . 

410 27 


2 73 


418 00 

Peoria.. 

Hfate Fair . 



Porrv. 

Pliickneyvllle. 






Piatt . 

Moiiticeflo,.. 






Piko. 

Pitt‘*fleld. 

8.800 00 

264 (MI 

450 00 

264 00 

3.750 00 


Golconda. 

Pulaski . 







Putnam. 







Rando4>h . 

Hnarta. 

1.750 
2.5(HI 00 


420 00 


2.170 00 

Randolph.. 

rhester. 



2.500 00 

Richland . 

OIney .. 


1 : 

Rock Island. 

Hillsdale . 

250 00 

20 00 


20 (HI 

250 00 

Saline. 

Harrisburg. 

KIdorado. 

l.tiOO 00 

129 20 


25 20 

1,704 00 

Saline . 

2.Kr>l 40 

181 80 


273 46 

2,709 74 

Sangamon. 

Springfield. 

8,0611 SO 
457 47 

175 (HI 


205 (HI 

8,o:<9 80 

Schuyler. 

Rushville. 

27 44 


35 61 

449 80 

Scott. 



Shelby. 

Sheliivviile . 






Stark. 

Wyoming. 

■2.756’tHl 
421 56 

■■ 185 30 


.585 30 

r’2.ti50’()6 

Stark . 

Toulon . 

1.531 33 

421 5() 

\,tiM 88 

8L (’lair. 

Belleville .. 

1 

Stephenson. 





Tazewell. 

Dolavan. 

1.047 (M) 

42 34 


89 40 

‘i.oiMVoo 

Union. 

Jonesboro . 


Union. 

Anna. 

754 37 

32 00 


. 

354 :17 

432 00 

Vermilion. 

Catlin . 

1.041 8K 
800 00 


958 00, 8:1 .38 

Vermilion. 

Hoopeston. 

132 99 


332 99 

600 00 

Wabash . 




Warren. 

Monmouth . 

1.872 06 



^ (10 
. 

^2 06 

Washinf^ton. 




Wayne. 







White . 

Ca^mi. 

2 . 4 m) (Ml 

1 



1,088 50 

1.421 50 

Whiteside. 

sterling.. 



Wbite8i<lo. 

Momsoii .1 

862 93 

.38 84 

1.061 00 

901 77 

1,061 00 

Whiteside. 

Albany.' 

175 00 

175 00 

Will . 




. 

Williamson.. 

Marion... 






WinnebaffO. 

Rockford.... 

■8.365*50 
2.178 54 

4.37 no 

1.213 87 
217 18 

3.516 87 

6 .&H) 06 

Woodford. 

El Paso. 

174 28 

2.570 00 




Totals. 


184.(79 22 

15.205 82lill.S8S 29 

820.557 51180.110 82 


























































































































































FAIB ASSOCIATIONS. CAPITAL STOCK, BEaL ESTATE. VALUE OF IMPROVEMENTS, ETC.. 
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$419,400 00{ 22.701. $315,210 00|$1,19060 11.548 $563,621 81 








































































































BEPORr OF PURE-BEED STOCK EXHIBITED AT ILLINOIS AGRICULTURAL PAIR 8 - 1 I 


850 


P 

O 

s 

£ 


d . 

•ts-s 

iS§ 


Amount <it, 
premiums 
piiid. 

Number of( 
entrie8. .. i 


Amount of prem'i 
ium8 paid.I 


» : : : 


Amount of prem¬ 
iums oCfered .. ' 


No. of entrloH 


0 ) d 

c S 


Amount of prem¬ 
iums paid. 


Amount of pn*m 
lums oiTcred.- , 




Amount 

' 1 

ofl 

pro nil u m s, 

paid ... 

... 1 

Number 

of! 

eiitrios. 





•S 


S 


No. of ontrios 


I 


d . 

'o! d 
c d 


Amount of 
premium SI 
paid.' 

Number of,” 
entrioH.... j 


Amount ot i»rein- 
lumspuid .... 


I : 


2 . 

Amount of prom- : : 

iums offered... i ; . 




No. of eiitrioB .. : j j ; : j j : : t : : : j j : j . ; : : : I j : : ; * : i i ; : 

“ Ament' 7f!"3 hi i’s 

preiuiunifal ; : : * : : : 

paid. : : ; : ; : • • ■ • • • ^ • * 

Number o.3 
entnoH... I : : • • ; : ; • ■ : 

/ " ■ ' g . ; :Sr|S JSSS ■§ S .|?£gS5 .S5 

Amount of prom-j zi- I : ; oi • ;ej , ; eo ; ; . 

luDib paid.I : : : : . : : ; ; : ; 


Id . 

lO'> 


, , . IS: .SB3 .giS :: 

Amount of prem- ;es 

lums offered .. . : : ; 


No. of entries... 


I 5J 


§ .So 

■.gs ilS'-'is" 




























































































































ancock 


861 






























































































































































































Report of Pure-Bred Stock —Gontinaed 
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Report of Fure-hred Stock —Continued. 


Holbtbin. 


Aybhiiibe. 


Jebhby. 


Countios. 

Number of entries. 

Amount premiums 
offered . 

•dB 

go 

Owned 
in county 

Number of entries. 

Amount premiuims 
offered. 

'Amount premiums 
paid. 

Owned 
in county 

Number of entries. 

Amount premiums 
offered. 

11 

Owned 
in co’nty 


P 

tJ 

0 

5 

S 

No. of entries. 

Am’t prem’s.. 
paid. 

No. of entries. 

Am’t prem’s.. 
paid. 


p 

rt- 

3 

1 

B 

CO 

No. of entries 

Am’t prem’s.. 
paid. 


9 

$169 

$81 

9 

$81 






7 

$93 


»40 

_ 

7 

$40 












Bond. 

















37 









0 

37 

13 

' 6 

13 

Brown. 












. 





iiii 





$25 




22 

1(’»4 

118 

22 

118 

Cfilhouii. ... 
















4 

47 


9 

4 

9 






3 

47 

6 

8 

6 




















... .1.. . 







1 

II 61 

.5 

i 

5 

Chrintifin __ 















Oltirk .... 
















( 




61 




2 

64 

20 

2 

20 

Clinton . 

1 















105 




69 




4 

09 


4 

22 

Cook . 














Cniwft)rd. ... 



.>.... 







3 

65 

18 

3 

18 

Cumberland,. 



1 












DoKalb— 















.... 




87 






87 





87 




PeKalb- 




. 











.... 


Sandwich 

IK 



50 


50 






8 


31 


16 

PoWitt 

. .. 
















Poiif<laH _ 

1 













Pllt^RfZ^H _ 

4 

54 


22 



16 

17 

17 








Bd^ar . 












13 

54 

54 

... 

h 

54 

■Rdwarde; _ 

■ ■ 1 : 1 _ 







3 

48 

11 

3 

11 

Fifflnfifhaiti .. 

1 . ...... 






7 

38 

34 


.’4 

Fnyetto . 


.5.5' 


19 

15 







32 


8 

16 

Ford .. . . 





... 











Franklin 

. .1. 








1 

39 

a 

1 

3 

Fulton. 
















{Gallatin ...... 












174 

149 

' 13 

25 

Greono ...... 


. 









] 

30 

10 

1 

10 

(iriindy. 
















Hamilton. 

... 

. 





_ 


, _ ^ 



7 

Ii9 

16 

6 

14 

Hancock— 

















Warsaw... 

_ 

51 





.... 

_ 

_ 



24 

61 

48 

24 

48 

Hardin . 

















Henderson ... 

1 

94 


10 

1 

io 











Henry . i 


60 



_ 


*2 

**’ m 

’'’i6 

’2 

’”*16 

”5 

60 

20 

■ 5 

”20 

Troquoifl . 















Jackaon— J 






.... 











Carbondalc, 












9 

12*» 

50 

9 

50 

J asper . 


. 









12 

83 

2:1 

12 

23 

Jefl^raon. 











10 

55 

34 

10 

34 

Jeraey . 



_ 












JoPaviesB.. 







.11* 





... 

. 

. 




Johnson. .. 

















Kane . 


Kl 


33 

7 

33 


81 




”3 

81 

20 

3 

20 

Kankakee ... 

6 

25 


25 

6 

25 






4 

25 



Kendall. 


4:3 











43 




Knox_ 


100 






”160 




”8 

100 

io 

”3 

‘‘”10 

Lake— 
















Llbertyville 

13 

:38 


23 

13 

23 






9 

28 

13 

9 

13 

Lake— 








.... 








Waukef^an.. 

3 

73 


12 




73 




15 

73 

.32 

«15 

.32 

LaSalle. 


63 






63l 




26 

031 

48 

14 

30 

Lawrence... 








... ..I 


*■■■* 





Lee . 

LlvinKBton.. 

**ii 

84 

• 

50 

"’2 

14 

111’ 

’”’84 




. ”4 

””84 

*‘*28 

’”4 

” 26 

Lofiran— 















Lincoln.... 







2 

70 

9 

2 

9 

‘A 

70 

22 

3 

22 

Logan— 











1 





Atlanta..... 







2 

63 

7 


.! 2 

06 

15 



Macon. 










. 1 ... 





Macoupin.... 

.... 


..... 

.... 


111! 


... .. 

.... 

. 1 5 

30 

:io 

‘"5 

”’ 30 


—23 
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Report of Pure-bred Stock —Continued. 
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^ ^ Amount of 
premiums 
g g paid •. 

^2 Number 
® entries ... 


Amount of prem¬ 
iums paid. 


Amount of prem¬ 
iums offered... 


No. of entries ... 

.3 . Amount of 
premiums 
g g paid. 

Jj2 Number of 
_e ntries .. . 

Amount of proin- 
iums paid. 


Amount of prom- ^ 
iums offered... 

No. of entries _ ® 


.3 • Amount of S 
*cjl» premiums ^ 
gg paid. 

§ "Number of $ 
® entries ... 


05 i 


Amount of prem¬ 
iums paid . 


Amount of prem¬ 
iums offered.... 

No. of entries.... 


.2 . Amount of 
premiums 
gg paid. 

jjo Number of 
? entries ... 

Amount of prem¬ 
iums paid. 


Amount of prem¬ 
iums offered.... 


No. of entries — 


OOOQOQ 

St; • 


If ii; 








































































































866 


Q 

53 

.s 

•4^ 

s 

'1 

I 




s 

■e 

I 

a? 


d . 

Amount of 


: : : : g : : 


^ jScS ■ « ; 

TS — 

premium R 

! ' I ! I ! ! • 


! I : : : 

® 9 
9S 

paid. 


: i : i ; : 


: i i i : 


Number of 

:S 

. • • ■ • 1^ • • 


^2 :®2g : . 

o 

entrlofl ... 



: : ! ! : 



■A 

•sa : -s ; ; 


§ ‘SfS I iSq I • 

Amount of prom- 

I ! ! ! I 


• • • • 

lums paid ...... 


1 m TT 


i n n 




eS® • • S3 • ■ 

•sy 

12 ffiSS : .g . : 

Amount of prem- 


— • • •— • • 



turns offered... 




1 i : : : 

No. 

of entries ... 

I"'* 

a ; : ; : ;S I ; 

•Mi-l 

•i-i 

- :228 i :SI : i 

d . 

Amount of 


!—I—I—— 

;S 322 

.occgig ; ; ; : . 


premiums 


• • * ■ • * • 



a§ 

paid. 






Number of 

rr- 

t • ■ 1 

k-s te 

8‘^^‘T"; : i i 

o 

entries ... 


* I I I I t I 





*. . — ^ ^ 

~;gi22~ 

.*5*S| j iJc : : 

Amount of prem- 



lums paid. 








I j I 

O'*! 

• Of ^ 

’s^ssaTig i r 

Amount of prem- 



; 5 j ; • N j 1 

lumn offered . 

« 


11 i 1 M 



No. 

of entries ... 

: i 

1 ■ 

“»o»- 

;;5i ; 

d 

Amount of 


' . . . : .ggfi^ 'SSS: 

|j22288g \ \ ^ ]l 

•d^ 

premiums 

•«» 


• 

t ; * • 

*=•2 

paid. 

• 

; : • : 

• 

I ! ! 


Number of 

;*i : 


o 

entries ... 

2 

. 




A^mount of prom-| 
lums paid. 


Amount of prum- 
iunib offorod.... 


JO 

■§ 

5 




: 


SIB 





No. 

of entries .... 

jig 

i ; : 

; .22S3S 

;i2 -SS35SSS2? 


OQ 

H 

JQ 

d 

d 

d-^ 

11 

Amount of 
premiums 
paid . 


: ; I 

to ,og^ ; 

; i i ; i : i 

•-■■■« 

18 

o 

w 

|2 

Number of 
entries , . 


; ; ; 

CC 

. . • • • • 1 

,o>ec 

s 

d 

a 

Amount of prem¬ 
iums paid . 


.22 . 

.28g$$ 

, • » , j , o j j 

;SS? 

o 

t» 

o 

d 

o 

Jfl 

Amount of nrem- 
iums offered .... 


~ -22 T" 

’ 

?-i • 

ri 

;^S5 

H 

No. 

of entries . 


p 9 

"eo ,'4-Oil© 

; I ; * ^ . 



±s O.S £ 

SS'S^ 


.o© 

M 


d 

S2 




JC53l«Sg2| 


»#i •• • * □ ' wi m _ 

..22 d d o «> ® 5 

w O O O U CD u’S'C S 

S|||SS2S«£ 

© “ 


® 

;-e5 

is 3 


® t> : S 

.id— 'iJ&dd •» . c-ort'd ’cS 

igg§§|||gg| 
v ® ttte £cQj 3 Sf ©i: 2^ fa S 5 220 


•riOr4 


llSfl 

:feo 

d'd 

;33 


2S|2S 


S:?S 
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Report of Pure-bred Stock —Gontinned. 


COTBWOLD BHBEP. LbIOBSTBR AND OTHER 
Long Wools. 


c CB Owned in ^ pfr 5 a Owned In ? pfr 

5 Bo Bo county. | H |i county, g gg 


cr OB o OD B 

2 o g. «g. 


090 000 

O o B *0 B 


o* I »g 
2 1 oB 


k tllli ? K llli - k 

B : S *?• i-B B “■? • § l» • B 

: ® : 3 *►. : bS- : 3 : 3 ; c?t ff ; 3 

S- :B :B:o:Bo* :B :B;o:Bo5- :B 


« i-l^-Bg g g.t> 
3 SB S-& g; ; 3 
B ; o:Be I ; B 


Owned in 
county. 


Ib |3i 


Adams. 

Alexander. 

Bond. 

Boone. 

Brown. 

Buroau .... 
Calhoun... 


25 $50 $50 25 $50i..J.. .. 14 $50 


21 35 35 11 28. 


Champaign . i.’ * * * 53 34 24 53 24 

Christian.... . 


16 23 

18 

6 

29 44 

34 

11 

36 192 

120 

36 

io '26 

21 

"io 

■&3 *""34 

24 

*63 


Clark... 

Clay_ 

Clinton. 


Coles. 28 28 28 28 

Cook. 

Crawford. 5 81 19 0 

Cumberland. 

DeKalb- 

Sycamore. 4 .H3 18 4 

Dewitt. 9 27 19 . 

Douglas. 20 2'... 

DuPage. 12 22 22!... 

Edgar. 21 30 30 18 

Edwards. 13 22 19 13 19 . 

Effingham... 8 25 18 3 18 4 25 16 4 

Payette. 27 . 32 15 .. 

Ford.. 


... 4 41. 

28 M 28|’’i6’’"‘is ■"■'27 ' 


22 22 ' .. . 

80 30 18 


Franklin. 2 6 62 61 6 31 32 

Pulton— 

Avon. 12 22 32 .. 

Gallatin. 16 30 2 . 

f reene. 30 38 38 13 25 23 

rundy. 

amilton. 20 27 27 12 12 7 

Hancock— 

Warsaw . 7 45 15 7 15 . 

Hardin. 


30 38 38 13 25 23 


.3 .30 16 3 16 

46 46 . 


Henderson. 

Henry. 5 30 23 5 23 .3 .30 16 

Iroquois. 26 26 . 46 46 

Jackson— 

Hurp’sb’ro. 6 17 16 6 16. 

Jackson— 

Carbondale 15 40 ,31 12 17 .... 40 . 1 40 5 

Ja^or. 8 72 20 8 20 . i. 

Jefforson. 10 34 34 lO 34 5 84 19j 5 19 7 34 21 


JoDaviess— 

Galena .... 10 29 15 10 15 11 29 14 ll| 

JoDaviess— 

Warren.... 16 24 24 16 24 . 

Johnson . 

Kane. 23 40 40 18 

Kankakee.... 4 34 20 4 20 11 .34 .32 4 

Kendall. 12 23 16 12 

Knox . 31 95 90 31 90 10 95 40 15 

Lake— 

•Libertyv’le . 25 39 39 26 

Lake— 

, Waukegan. 7 46 26 7 26 7 46 28 7 


40 18 .33. 

.32 4 12. 

16 12 16. 

40 15 40. 

39 25 39. 


LaSalle. 14 72 72 

Lawrence. 


80 12 72 64 5 


30 5 13 


10 80 26 9 21 


81 66 . . . 


88 

35 

16 

81 

*27 '■ 

12 

-7 - 

‘"“i2 


28 6 45 25 6 25 

28 4 36 14 ..... 
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Report of Pwe-bred StocA>—Continued. 


Leickbter and otheb 
Long Wools. 


SOUTHLOWNS. 


Counties. 


liee. 

Livingston 
Logan— 
Lincoln 
Macon. . 
Maooupii 
Madison 
Marion— 
Central] 
Marshall 
Mason... 
Massac.. 
McDonou 
McHenry 
Woodst 
McLean. 
Menard , 
Mercer , 
Monroe.. 
Montgom 
Morgan . 
Moultrie. 
Ogle .... 
Peoria... 
Perry .... 
Piatt.... 

Pike. 

Pope_ 

Pulaski.. 
Putnnm 
Randolph 
Sparta 
Richland 
Rock Islai 
Port By] 
Saline— 
Harrisbi 
Saline— 
Eldorod 
‘Sangamoi 
Schuyler 

Scott_ 

Shelby... 
Stark— 
Wyomir 
Toulon. 

St. Clair.. 
Btephenso 
Tazewell. 
Union.... 
Vermilion 
Gatlin... 
Vermilion— 
Hoopeston 

Wabash. 

Warren. 

Washington. 
Wayne... 
•White .... 
Whiteside 
Sterling 


I ?'3 

S' . 5 


17 

13 

40 

25 
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Report of Pure-bred Stock —Continued. 


OoTswoLD Sheep. 


Counties. 


Whiteside— 
Morrison. 

Will.. 

Willhimson . 
Winnobaffo. 
Woodford... 


Leicebteb and other 
Long Wools. 


SOUTHDOWNB, 


I “Owned'* «[ I 

eg jacoM ty ffc cB I 

“I 

I aS Sm tJ'dP . 2 oS 

Is Is 


^ s®r|S| 

: o i io 

I . M» • OB Mil 


37 12 1 










6 

25 

12 

22 

6 

22 

"is 




1111 i 


r Owned ^ I ^ t owned 

in county c-b bg Hn county 

H ®i “i L^e S' 

p| |rp|i 

i & : oi io S f^S. i & : oi Bo 

. I . M» . » W» . I ■ I I • ' I Hi ■ 00 H» 


16 

24 

20 


■"8 *' 

' 22 

”■ is 

‘*6 ”‘'i7 

3 

87 

13 

3 13 

339$1.375| 

$790 

20K $540 
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is 

^ • Amount of 
premiums 

Sj S paid. 

gg _ „ _ _ 

r S Number of 
^ entries. 

; *2 
• 

• i 

• • 

t • 

I 1 ! ! 

Ill • • 

€••••!■ 

i f • • 1 t • 

s jSS 

• 

• 

1 


o 

i 

I I I . 


cr. ; ;««. 

ii 

SL- 

Amount of prem¬ 
iums paid. 

• • • • • 

• • ■ • • • 

• • I • • • 

I • ■ • • ■ 

; ; 1 , |53 j 

18 

22 

15 

21 

I • •©! • ■ 

CO S 

M n 

35 

Pi O 

QQ 

Amount of prom- 
ums offered. 

: :S^ . i®5 : i 

i i : i : 

Si 

; : 

• 1 • • 

• • • • 

• 1 I 1 

• 1 1 1 


Number of entries 

i 


; : ; ; : 

04 • o iQ r« 

• '1-1 09 

• . I.-I • 

• • 1 1 


•S . Am unt of S 


» j * * ;Si 

•QO • • • • 



s premiums i 


* t t 1 - 

• ■•••• fliiti 


d 

paid. 

fl 2 ' - 


• * ! • • 

• •!••• 


5 

Number of. 


::::.« 

* . ! : ; 


H 

O oiitrios . 1 


I I I * I 

1 : I I I I I ; I . 



Amount of prem-. ^ 


J • • • jeS 

:S . : : : : : ; 

• • *11 allvl 


5 

lums paid. 

• • 

• • 

2 : : : : 

• 1 ••• 

• • all lll.l 



1 


• r ! • • 

• • ^ I ■ • I I ' ! 


g 







Amount of prem- ^ 






lums offered..,. 1 



i : i . i ; I i i : 



Number of entries ® 


: : : : 

» • 1^ • • • • 



Amount of* 




• II* 

* 

• • 


piemiums ! 


!!!!!' 




oo 

^ g paid. ! 

n 2 ' 


• ■•••! 





Number of 


• • • . t t 



* 

o 

O entries_! 


I I * I I I 



• • . ! 

M 







H 

Amount of prem-| 


!!!••• 



; 

6 

W 

iums paid. i 



• • • » • 

< • • • 1 • 1 

• ’• • ■ 

: i *1 ! 

00 



# • • • 




Pi 

1 


I . 1 . ! 




o 

P4 

Amount of prem¬ 





^ : : : 

n 

iums offered | 






QQ 

1 1 


I J J J J J 





Number of entries! 


* ! : i : : 



; , “ 


•2 . Amount of, 

: !5 : : ! ! !e5 





premiums! 







^ S paid.1 

eg _ _ 

: • 

• • • # • 



• I • • • 

00 

^ S Number of 

■ ■-> 

• • • •» 




iEi 

O entries .. 

1 1 





o 


« 'C 

. : : 




P 

Amount of prom- 

• .. 




Q 

ums paid. 

; ; 












O 

Pi 


• :?! 




• • • 


Amount of prem¬ 





O 

iums offered .... 





• • • • • 

• • • • • 


Number of entries 


■ : : i : ;S 











Fulton. Avon 
Gallatin.. 
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Woodstock 


863 
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Report of Pnre-lred Stock —Continued. 


Bebkbhibe Swine. 


Poland China. 


Chebteb White. 


Counties. 

Number of entries. 

Amount premiums 
offered. 

'Amount premiums 
paid. 

Owned 
in county 

Number of entries. 

Amount premiums 
offered. 

Amount premiums 
paid . 

Owned 
incounty 

Number of entries. 

Amount premiums 
offered. 

Amount premiums 
paid. 

Owned 
in county 

No. of entries 

Amount pre¬ 
miums paid 

No. of entries 

Amount pre¬ 
miums paid 

No. of entnes 

Amount pre¬ 
miums paid 

A^rttib . 

14 

I8T 

»77 



S3 

187 

$87 

10 

$8 






Alexander... 












Bond. 














... 


Boone. 

3 

:i7 

5 

3 

$5 

28 


27 

14 

7 

13 

$37 

$16 

is 

$i6 

Brown. 

19 

80 

71 



41 

80 

80 

22 

13 




_ 


Bureau . 

.... 





43 

59 

59 

43 

59 

10 

59 

39 

10 

39 

Caliioun.. 












. 


.. 


Carroll. 






8 

40 

25 

8 

25 

8 

40 

25 

8 

25 

CaBB. 

5 

40 

27 

n 

27 






11 

57 

58 

1 

8 

Champaif?n.. 
Christian. 

51 

52 

35 

39 

;i5 

iN) 

52 

48 

!H) 

48 


25 

13 

4 

13 

Clark. 

11 

36 

. 

6 



11 

36 

2 

4 

i 

.. '. 




Olay. 

7 

30 




1 

30 

5 

1 

5 

5 

30 

8 

5 

8 

('lititon. 
















Coles 

is 

87 

72 



25 

87 

87 

25 

87 






Cook. 
















Crawford .... 
















Cuiuherland.. 
















DoKalb— 















• 

Hyoamore.. 

13 

39 

27 

16 

27 

12 

39 

.'f? 








DeKall)- 













Hnndwieh- 






27 


24 

27 

24 






DeWltt. 

"4 

'"48 

■■ IR 

4 

’”*18 




.... 




DoufilaB . 


6 


6 






... 





DuPage. 


... 




1 

60 

5 








E^dgafi . 


Kill oa 

.... 

24 

66 

26 

71 

71 

22 

51 






Edwardfl. .. 

12 

49 

33 

12 

33 

18 

49 

42 

18 

42 


. 

... . 



Efllngham ... 
Fayette . 

7 

:i8 

25 

19 

7 

15 

19 

12 

5 

41 

25 

12 

5 

12 



. 


.... 

Ford. 












1 


Franklin.. 


15 

3 

3 

3 

i2 

15 

15 

12 

15 



1 


Fulton— 











. 




Avon. 






54 

69 

69 



11 

69 

48 



Gallatin. 

4 

65 

17 

3 

17 




■ 1 .. .. 


65 


... 


Greene . 








. 



26< CiO 

55 

26 

5 5 

Grundy. 
















Hamilton. 

13 

19 

16 

6 

5 

1 

^ 19 

2 

1 

2 


19 




Hancock— 
















Warsaw.... 

2 

16 

5 

2 

5 

3 

16 

7 

3 

7 






Hardin. 
















Henderson... 

'“'5 

42 

14 

"■5 

””l4 

”io 

*” 42 

22 

10 

22 






Henry . 
















Irouuoifl. 


40 

40 




40 

40 







Jackson— 
















Murphysb’o 

4 

19 

2 

4 

2 






5 

19 

6 

5 

6 

JackBon— 
















Carbondule. 

9 

48 

26 

4 

13 

10 

48 

22 

10 

23 

3 

48 

10 

3 

10 

Jasper. 

5 

68 

20 

5 

20 

6 

63 

20 

6 

20 






Jefiforson.... 

20 

36 

:i6 

12 

12 

9 

36 

21 

9 

21 






Jersey. 




.... 












JoDaviess— 
















Galena. 






10 

128 

20 

10 

20 






JoOavlesB— 
















Warren .... 






4 

17 

11 

4 

11 

a 

17 

s 



Johnson. 
















Eane. 

'is 

40 

36 

”16 

36 

”i6 

40 

””28 

12 

12 


40 




Kankakee.... 




.... 


24t 68 

66 

24 

66 






Kendall. 

■“■9 

27 

18 


18 

22 

27 

25i 22 

25 


27 




Knox. 

14 

40 

40 

14 

40 

40 

60 

60 

40 

60 

22 

40 

20 

22 

20 

Lake— 
















Libertyvillo 

12 

23 

17 

12 

17 

6 

23 

6 

6 

6 

6 

2S 

11 

6 

11 

Lake— 
















Waukegan . 

4 

45 

13 

4 

13 

11 

45 

27 

I 11 

27 

4 

45 

19 

4 

19 

LaSalle . 

Lawrence .... 

2 

66 

12 

2 

12 

19 

m 

50 

17 

42 

9 

42 

42 

6 

26 

Lee. 


. 


ill! 
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Report of Pure-hred SfocA:—Continued. 


Beukshtbe H>vink. 


PoijAnd Ohtka. 


Cfebteb White. 


OountioB. 

Number of entries 

Amount premiums 
offered. 

Amount premiums 
paid. 

0 - No. of entries 

'Amount pre- 
§ 5 ' miums paid. 

Number of entries. 

P 

* w 

: 3 

: §. 

: 5* 

: S 

• n 

Amount premiums 
paid. 

0 % No. of entries 

ned 

)unty 

> 

Bg 

g§ 

cr> 

Number of entries. 

-- 

Amount premiums 
offered. 

Amount premiums 
paid. 

C c |No. of entries 

nod 

ninly 

'' > 

gc3 

B 5 . 

Sts 

p.® 

LivInffBton— 
















Fairbury.. 

8 

to- 

2<> 

2 

_ 

31 

\H 

48 

14 

12 

5 

40 

25 

5 

25 

Lokbii— 
















Lliiooln.... 

22 

57 

5:1 

20 

48 

25 

57 

57 

12 

20 






Lof?an— 
















Atlanta. 

3 

12 

13 



15 

42 

29 



5 

12 

17 



Macon. 
















Mncoupin. . 

11 

58 

48 

11 

48 

... 

21 

58 

58 

19 

5:1 






Madison. 
















Marion. 

. . . . 1 

. 




... 







“ 


Marnhall. 


GG 

”"45 



84 

00 

<)0 



10 

50 

50 



Mason . 







_ 









MasHac . 
















Mci)onou(;h. 






... 









.... 

M^*U<»nry— 
















Wooilstock. 

3 

50 

8 

3 

8 

22 

5t» 

31 

22 

31 

3 

50 

11 

3 

11 

McLoan. 

_ 





.. 

.... 


_ 







Menard . 
















Morfjcr. 

... 

8 

00 

49 

’8 

... 

49 

28 

00 

59 

24 

5i 


:i5 




Monroe .... 
















Montgomery. 

‘"l« 

18 

15 

10 







4 

18 

17 

■■ 4 

17 

Morgan. 

3G 

99 

IK) 

12 

IS 

30 

99 

95 

i2 

7 

11 

99 

80 

11 

80 

Moultrie ... 

... 















Ojfle. 

5 

12 

t) 




12 





12 




Boona. 










;;; 





Ferry. 

... 

G 

25 

14 

0 

14 

(> 

25 

8 

0 

. 

8 






Platt. 

9 

J9 

27 

9 

2 ; 

9 

;)o 

27 








Pike. 





... 

15 

721 

07 

15 

07 

9 

72 

51 

9 

51 

Pone - . 

... 



... 

. 











Pulaski_1_ 













Putnam. 
















Randolph. .. 

... 







. 








Richland.. .. 


120 

8 



11 

. 

120 

27 

3 

’ *‘o 

14 

iiio 

40 

" 7 

19 

Rock Island— 
















Port Ryron. 


29 



. 

16 

29 

26 

10 

20 


29 




Rock Island— 
















Hillsdale.. 






11 


18 

11 

18 

0 


4 

a 

4 

Saline— 





. 











Harrisburcr. 

4 

34 

15 

' 4 

15 

1 

34 

5 

1 

5 


34 




Saline- 




1 












Eldorado... 

15 

28 

28 

15 

28 

41 28' 14 

4 

U 

2 

28 

8 

2 

8 

Sant^amon 





1 . 

... 

_ 









Schuyler. ... 

8 

78 

29 

81 29 

13i 0(>t 48 

3 

11 






Scott' ... 




1 .. 


... 










Shelby. 

14 

15 

38 


38 

10 44 

44 

■ io 

44 






Stark— 




1 

1 


1 

1 








Wvomlnir.. 

8 

(Ml 



21 

; Oti 

OtJ 



8 

00 

30 



Start- 




1 



1 

1 








Toulon. ... 

9 

30 

20 : u 

' 20 

2a! 


3ti 

28 

30 

(1 

30 

29 

t) 

29 

St. Clair. 

4 



! 

! 

Iti 

20! 22 

10 

22 

7 

26 

12 

7 

12 

Stephenson. 



' .L.. i_ 


. 








Tazewell. 

“Tl 

01 

22 



58 

01 

70 

'‘4‘6 

53 

’ i7 

61 

‘’*W) 



Union— 
















Anna. . . 

3 

15 

hi 

a 

12 

2 

15 

10 

2 

10 

1 

15 

5 

1 

5 

Vermilion— 
















Catliu . 

IH 

46 

2S 

u 

2a 




. . . • 







Vermilion— 














.... 


Hoopeston. 

29 

74 

74 

9 

14 

27 

74 

74 

10 

9 

9 

17 

17 

9 

17 

Wabash. 
















W arren. 


112 

112 

18 

112 

23 

112 

ii2 

■' 2:1 

112 






Washinuton. 
















Wavne 

.... 















White. 

18 

33 

33 

4 

It) 

1(1 


:i3 

■■’7 

15 


! 33 

! 13 

**’2 

13 

Whiteside— 
















Sterlinor.. . 


5<( 


t 

au 



.. ... 

.... 



54 

I 5 

27 
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Report of Pure-hred (Stocfc— Continued. 


BOXAHlliB SWINB. 


Oountiefl. 


B 

cr 


|i 

A 

B 

c 

B 


If 


Owned 
in county 


P 

b| 

(D 

I? 


PoiiAND China. 


® 5. 

‘ t> 

3 

B 

£‘ 

B 


B-2 

p 

« 

3 

p 

B 


Owned 
in county 


BB 

S*o 


II 


Chesteb White. 


P 

3| 

•o 

3 

B 

p 

B 


► 

•PS 

•d 

3 

B 


Owned 
in county 


► 

|i 

gg 

g« 

I? 


WhiteHide— 

Morrison.. 

Whiteside— 

Albany.... 

Will. 

Williamson. 
Winnebaffo. 
Woodford.. 


$ 2 !) 

11 


$18 


17 


I28| 

111 


11 


50| 


48 


50 


IS 
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Report of Pme-bred Stock —Continued. 


Ebsbx. 


Suffolk. 


Shobt-faoed Y'rkshibe 



p 

o 

> 

11 

> 

11 

Owned 
incounty 

14 

p 

0 

► 

as 

► 

•dg 

S2.0 

Owned 
incounty 

55 

p 

0 

> 

gB 

{► 

•Pg 

Owned 
in county 

Counties. 

M* 

o 

1 

o 

0) 

. w 

: S 

: §. 

; 5* 

:i 

P'S 
: P 

: « 

: 3 
! 1 
• g 
= I 

_ep_ 

No, of entries 

{► 

n 

i a 

. a 
: 5 

cb 

P 

1 

CO 

s p 
®g- 
. *0 
: 3 
: B 

• 1 
\ CD 

pp 
. P 

: w 

3 
i B 
• 5‘ 

: B 

> OD 

No. of entries 

Am*t pr'mmm 
paid. 

p 

p 

r* 

a 

0 

QD 

2 P 

. "P 

• 3 
: B 

: p 

: B 

• CD 

o-g 

; r«- 

; "p 

: 5 

No. of entries 

Am’t pr'mium 
paid. 

Adams. 













AlATAndAr. . 





. _ 









Bond . 















Boone . 















Brown . 

.... 




.r'‘ 










Bureau . 

14 

$59 

$49 


.1- 

$26 









Calhoun . 









Carroll . 

6 

40 

20 

5 

$20 






... 





Cass . 











Chnnipulipn .. 





.1.... 










Christian. 





1— 





. - . 





Clark . 















Clay . 
















Clinton . 






1 









Coles . 















Cook . 





.i:..:. 








Crawford _ 





. 1. 








Cumberland. 
DoRalb . 





.1.1. 



... 






. 



1 1 



1 




BoWItt . 





.1. 







Doufflas . 



. 


1 







DuP^e . 






.1.1... 






Edgai . 





1 


I 




BdwardH .., ^ 









•• 




Effingham... 
Fayette . 

.... 

39 

19 

4 

19 









1 







j*ofd. 














Franklin... 
Fulton . 





1 













1.'. 



1 




Gallatin 





. 

1 1 



1 




Greene ... . 





. 

4 ^ $5 

.. 1... 

4 

$5 

I" • 




Grundy . 









Hamilton ... 





.1 



1 




Haneoek .. 





.1.'. 





•• 


Hardin . 

1 




1 



Henderson . 
Henry . 






. 1 . 





. 




' 

.... 

... 


Iroquois . 





1 

! 

■*“l. 

Jackson— 

Carbondale 

iTaspor. ... 

... 

48 

. 



48 


i 

1 


♦4S 




1 . 








Jefferson 



.. . 

.i... I. 

1 





Jersey . 




,. 







JoDaviess _ 




.... 1... j. 







Johnson . 





11. 



1 




Kane .. 

■■4 

40 

8 

4 

K 7 40 20 

6 

16 

1 




Kankakee. 







Kendall ...” 


27 











Knox. - 




_1_ 

.1. 



j 




Lake— 
Waukegan. 
LaSalle.. . 


45 


.... 


' I 

0 45' 26 

6 

26 

45 














Lawrence ... 





_1. 









Lee .. 






1 









Livingston .. 










1 




Logan - _ 











j 




Macon . 














Macoupin .... 











1 

. 



Madison 











1 




Marion . 


. 









1 




Marshall ...1 
Mason . 


'62 

62 








1 















Massac 











1 




McDonough . 
McHenry— 
Woodstock. 
McLean . 











' 


... 


4 

50 

14 

4 

14 






1 

1 




.... 

.... 

....1. 


... 































































































Report of Pure-bred Stock —Continued. 


Counties, 

Essex. 

SUFFOIjK. 

Shobt-fagep Y’bkbhibb 

No. of entries. 

Amount premiums 
offered . 

Amount premiums 
paid. 

Owned 
in county 

No. of entries. 

Amount premiums 
offered. 

Amount premiums 
paid. 

Owned 
in county 

No. of entries. 

Amount premiums 
offered. 

Amount premiums 
paid. 

Owned 
in county 

No. of entries 

Am’t pr’mium 
paid. 

No. of entries 

Am’t pr'mium 
paid. 

No. of entries 

Am’t pr’mium 
paid. 

Meniird. 
















Mercer . 








_ 

.... 







Monroe. 



. 






... 







Montgomery. 
Moriran . 



.... 






... 







ii 

$99 

$77 

11 

$77 




... 







Moultrie. 





.... 

-■ 

.... 


Ogle. 




Peoria. 

Perry. 

Piatt. 


... . 

... 

.... 


.... 

... 






... . 
















Pike. 
















Pope. 
















Pulaski. 

Putnam. 


.... 

. 

... 

. 

.... 

... . 

... 



... 

.... 

... . 

.... 


Randolph .... 


• 


Richland. 














Rook Island- 
Fort Byron, 
Saline— 
Kldorado... 
Sangamon 
Schuyler. . 
Scott. 

3 

1 

29 

28 

5 

4 

3 

1 

5 

4 

... 

... 

... 






... 





.... 

.... 


.... 


















Shelby. 
















Stark— 
Toulon. 

6 

86 

28 

C 

28 

’”2 

■*$26 









St. Clair. 


14 

$26 

$24 

11 

$24 

Stephenson. 
Tassewell. 





- .. 


















Union- 
Anna . 



. 



3 

7 

15 

46 

$12 

13 

3 

7 

$12 

13 


. 




Vermilion— 
Catlin. 











W abash . 







1 




Warren. 




i . • • • 












Washington . 
Wayne. 




1 

1 • • . » 
















...... 











White . 


33 

29 





33 





33 


[ 


Whiteside— 
Morrison... 
Will. 

8 

29 


! 

I. 


















Williamson 
















Winnebago . 
Woodford.... 

















,60 




"l 

50 

3 

' ■] 

3 






Total. 








«... 


68 

$710 

$305 

38 

$175 

30 

$389 

1 

$79 

27 

$76 

14 

$152 

$24 




1 " 
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AGRICULTUEAL STATISTICS FOR 1882 AND 1883. 

AS KETURNED BY ASSESSORS MAY, 1882 AND 1883. 


CountloB. 


Corn. 


AoroB. 


BuBhols 

produced. 


Winter Wheat. 


Acres. 


Bushels 

produced. 


Spring Wheat. 


Acres. 

Bushels 

produced. 

178 

276 


5.174 


8,177 

6.2i>7 

25.588 

2,015 

8,149 

4.52 

4.145 

:ioo 

1 . 5:15 

401 

1,592 

4 


1. 

150 

ib;j 

522 

I;:;;:;;:::- 

9,776 

1 

3:15 

1 sirn 

• .3.298 

1.601 

5,048 

441 

225 

574 

8,554 

140 

7.03:1 

1 14 

128 


52 

101 

89 

1 26 


3.300 

11,814 

5 ' 17 


j 111 

2.510 

1 23 

1,275 

»l 

315 

11 2,981 

i 7 

22,517 

1 ;{,172 

5.197 

r. 

5,018 

r :<08 

1,235 

1 85 

s. 

700 

i. 

1. 

138 

r 1,476 

4,899 

? 

192 

) • 569 

2,948 

1 350 

2.553 

> 820 

1,398 

1 1,130 

. 3,349 

> 1,700 

13,048 

S 2,781 

108,776 

3,714 


7 121 

5,.330 

1 779 

' 5,678 

7 . 

995 

5 . 182 

B. 

1 719 


Adams . 

Alexander. 

Bond. 

Boone . 

Brown. 

Bureau. 

Oalhoun. 

■Carroll. 

Cass. . 

Champaign. 

Christian. 

Clark . 

Clay. 

Clinton. 

Coles. 

Cook . 

Crawford. 

Cuniborlnnd. 

DeKalb. 

DeWitt. 

Douglas. 

DuPage. 

Edgar . 

E< I wards. 

Effingham. 

Fayette . 

Ford. 

Franklin. 

Fulton. 

Gallatin. 

Greene. 

Grundy. 

Hamilton. 

Hancock . 

Hardin. 

Henderson. 

Henry. 

Irouuois .. 

Jackson. 

Jasper . 

Jefferson. 

Jersey.. 

Jo Daviess.. 

Johnson. 

Kane. 

Kankakee .. 

Kendall. 

Knox.. 

Lake.. 

LaSalle.. 

Lawrence. 

Lee.. 

Livingston. 

Logan. 

Macon. 

Macoupin . 

Madison. 

—24 


85.239 


.32 591 i 
30,510 
.175,577 
13,iMk 
07.158 
28,984 
2<M),(M)0 
145,534 
:ff,4‘17 
29,171 
45,140 
55,128 


30,65:1 


99,7r»4 
82,050 
75,1:50 
21,237 
70,:t22 
17,775 
40,125 
5,559 
125,8341 
19,847 
80,707 
28,803i 
41,176 
68,1111 
21,489 
102,990' 
5,193 
52,172| 


229,653 

23,5:15 

34.754 


60.375 

15,550 

6.1,771 

109,7.32 

7.1.529 

13.5,050 

25,4:i(.l 

237,683 

28,887 

140,145 

258,697 

140,859 


90,982 

72,500 


2..'i40.:i54 
105.187 
7.0.36 
1,0.57,451 
1,022,5,59 
4.213. .352 
25(i.776 
2.253.440 
1.754,4<Ul 
4.84.3,7151 
4,182,t»25l 
248,3;i7| 
12,540. 

58.404 
1,089,554 
1.578,:il8 

95.405 
187.22:4 

.3,2:18,611 
2.58t).():i2 
1.515.197 
«M>2.979| 
1,675,818 
31 IW, 
8K.2:t.3| 
(>.3.:iu 

3.225.015I 

l,4:i5.H70 
1,770.1(|5 
1,864.775 
:i.5,448 
3.144,59*1 
125, .504 
2,145.«H)7 
3,889.5.30 
5,383.309 
80.188 
62,047 
55,310 
530,499 
1,725 809 
127,673 
1.524,697 
2,784,051 
1,575,548 
.3,586,595 
1,104,509 
6.344,837 
108,172 

’'6,’975,’8^ 

4,984,951 

584,853 

1,980,939 

490,510 


85.125 


1.4551 

24,454 

1.5.5:11 
22,118 
:i. 149 

12.9341 

:io,(XKi| 

49,282 

52,123 

40,025 

88.05b 

25,945| 


50,092' 



























































































AgrUfuUural Statistics, 1882—Continued 


Counties. 

COBN. 

WiNTEE Wheat. 

Spbing Wheat. 

Acres. 

Bushels 

produced 

Acres. 

Bushels 

produced 

Acres. 

Bushels 

produced. 

Marion . 

31.1106 
58.761 

190,375 

1.735.040 

61,903 

930 

220.300 

7,928 



Marshall. 

Mason . 

147 

1,335- 

Massac. 

McDonough. 

McHfury. 

McLoun. 

Menard. 

Mercer . 

Monroe. 

12.911 
100.0(10 
38.830 
250.000 
77.049 
97.397 
16.118 
107.353 
101,297 
01.540 
107.404 
9*3.271 
14.190 
00.910 
79.442 
22. (Nil 

! 11.000 

i 28.872 

2:i.(>40 
24.318 
52,242 
22.722 
112,877 
3(1,074 
:i0,184 
KKl.lHM) 
(>8,240 
54.945 
74,231 
100,767 
20,000 
12(),7.'>0 
10,870 
123,872 
:i5,000 
34,208 
38,487 
96,402 
113. m 
39,827 
(i5.000 
112,947 

104.m 
1.713,487 
1.895,910 
8. (>82.011 
2,311.470 
2.407.810 
132,34(1 
1.021,855 
4,251,880 
1.312.r>l>9 
3,6.37,21)3 
2.412,6.11 

17.12:1 

20.000 

402 

5,000 

18,001 

2,840 

00,048 

89,218 

40.0(HI 

1,052 

2 , 8:11 

7,450 

44.400 
10,217 
77,440 
10,229 
ll,;!*)? 

1,077 

84,993 

40,572 

277 

1 28.2(3 

:i9.t30 
29,(K12 
24..5,30 
5A.(KN) 
444 
158,043 
0,233 
20,5(3 

2t),181 

44,317 

27.401 
2,847 

r2,5(K) 

62,107 

56,167 

(31 

1.278 

47,964 

1.680 

5,6ro 

128,861 
55.464 
4.588 
105.169 
170,644 
18,803 
710,172 
:i80,350 
520.000 
33. (Nd 
29,330 
42,800 

9,000 

3.495 

000 

t064 

4.172 

6,272 

31,060 

7,831 

7,560 

9,419 

Montgomery. 

Morgan. 

Moultrie . 

Peoria . 

Pfirrv. 

64 

2,178 

78 

1.919 

1.000 

aift 

«.400 

10,892 

1,880 

Piatt . 

Pike. 

Pope. 

Pulaski. 

2.3(i3.8(i(> 

1.374,458 

14(1,0(3 

116.628 

.‘17:1,989 

112.5!K1 

476 

141 

5,120 

645 

150 

Putnam. 

Randolph. 

Richland . 

610,000 

1 : 10 . 0.54 

12 9.55 
132.232 
134.:{59 
5.040,8.55 
1,141,019 
1,0()7,100 
1,408,37;) 
1,492.875 
570,030 
2.014,532 
3,840,934 
204,12(» 
2,070,891 
90,225 
;i36.089 
4.080 
6.390 
221,002 
2,073,i;« 
2.!)52,122 

1 : 40,404 

2.:i49,017 

8,507,415 

1 io.0^2 

803.068 

126.300 

2,521i 

104,899 

697,285 

2 ( 3 , 0:11 

16:1.148 

l(M>,(R(l 

:i,013 

1.297,971 

58,249 

285,911 

252,2401 

.5(K(.012 

128.13:1 

14,840 

051,798 

143.904 
239,842 

4,352 

17,478 

18.5,108 

11.158 

44.904 

1,4(3 

501 
2J48 

Rock Island. 

Haline. 

.. 

2,178 

7.178 

Sangamon. 

Schuyler. 

Scott. 

Bholby. 

Stark. 

St (Uair. 

Stephenson. 

Tazewell. 

(Jniou.. 

Vermilion. 

Wabash. 

Warren. 

Washington . 

709 

.320 

89 

1,.S42 

255 

184 

5,(35 

1,02(1 

50 

023 

2,070 

2.582 

:i,i$ 

320 

649 

. 34*32(5 

4.060 

(>79 

148 

4,822 

Wayne. 



White. 

Whiteside. 

Will. 

Williamson. 

Winnebago. 

Woodford. 

Total. 

4:47 

1,718 

030 

591 

951 

12,(36 

5,188 

10 

11,259' 

3,457 

0,580.201 

104,973.?28 

2,058,534 

21,137,114 

83,4!Hi 

474,441 







































































Agricultural Statintic^, 18S1—Continued 


Counties. 

Oats. 

Rye. 

Babley 

Acres. 

Bushels 

produced 

Acres. 

Bushels 

produced. 

Acres. 

Bushels 

proiluced. 

Adams. 

Alexander. 

25.112 

749,030 

3,(509 

252,274 

891 

10,852 

703 

4 


Uond..... 




Boone. 

25.;{80 

758.715 

1.186 

18.607 

028 

. 

6.821 

Brown. 

5.(M)1 

i:n.934' 451 

2.207 



Bureau. 

118. (ilK 

i,:n7.ii() 

:i.(>27 

58,087 

894 

6, 70:1 

Calhoun. 

1.11*1 

20,587 


220 



Carrol 1. 

.‘i;i.2S7 

998,'818 

.5,081 

5'1.404 

2,774 

(>0,805 

(UlhB. 

5.019, 254.72:1 

212 

6.488 

70 

1,420 

('hainpaifirn. 

45.0001 ].14(>.:i85 

2,800 

4.404 

50 

(» 

Christian . 

J4.‘)7(» 

152,527 

185 

:i,:i52 

225 

1.434 

Clark. 

4.49S 

5:1,215 

8:1 

(>9 



Clay . 

8,255 

122, .102 

191 

.5(>5 

4*) 


Clinton. 

lli.05() 

294,120 

9(> 

:i2(> 

:« 

15 

Coh»fi .. 

8,:ii*i 

171,508 

2:111 8:11 

97 

25.5 

Cook . 


1. (>5.5,097 


'),:i22 


:i, 117 

CVawford. 

8.751' 17,524 

50 

i.:r28 

(> 

12 

Cumhcrland . 


8.S.554 


378 



DeRalb. 

44.890 

1.8:1.5.21M) 

8 : 1.5 

15. (.41 

(u:i 

8,9*)9 

DoWitl. 

15.172 

(>5(.,()81 

3. 0 : 1:1 

.50.089 

27 

00 

Dou(;:as. 

12.000 

280,252 

:ir.i 

.5,210 

57 

200 

DuPatfe . 

20.544 

1.04.1 7<>() 

822 

29. ()71 

20 

2,600 

Edgar. 

5,2151 i:i*i.K:ii 

91 

1,255 

11 

100 

Edwards. .. 

1,582 

:i9.38:i 





Efllngham. 

]5.2(i8 

.3:1.1.791 

210 

1 . 8.35 


93 

Fayette. 

2,421 

2J().<5(>2 

19 

2 271 



Ford. . 

19,515 

(>01,255 

295 

12,()i:( 


30 

Franklin. 

4,080 


15 


10 


Fulton . 

14, 194 

2(>:i,<>22 

19,8i:i 

148,518 

?:i 

1,022 

Gallatin. 

1,154 

212 172 





Greene. 

2.:ci9 

.54.0‘*5 

5 

415 



Grundy . 

12.5i;i 

444. S(>; 

7(>8 

*), 095 



Hamilton. 

2.092 

25.122 


9 



Hanc*(»ek. 

35,*M.8 

1.0.5.5,2.5.5 

5, .54 (> 

58.802 

47 

l.(j4i 

Hardin . 

1.071 

7,519 

11 

100 



Henderson . 

12,509 

184.917 

1 , 22:1 

62.592 

30 

598 

Henrv . 


1.2(M), 1.52 


93.101 


2.447 

Iroquois. 

40,459 

1.25.5.827 

2,950 

51 , 0 : 1:1 

40 

35 

Jaekson . 

2,452 

31, i:i(> 

44 

20*) 

1121 

2,43.1 

JafM>«r. 

5,758 

72,2‘)8 

145 

809 

«l 

G 

Jefferson.. 


79,9(,:i 

. 

142 


495 

Jersey . 


7*).8:i7 


1,099 


30 

JoDavioss. 

:12,184 

9l(*.:i(*2 

1,500 

11,812 

514 

9.:i79 

Johnson . 

1,751 

lO.KlO 

12 

15 



Kane. 

2.5, <>45 

8si.8(>:i 

l,.502 

25,001 

155 

2.198 

Eankakoo . 

:i5.772 

816,2:i5 

:i,298 

40,475 

201 

:ioo 

Kendall. 

22,721 

i.:i(5(),21.'> 

.398 

6. .590 

.55 


Knox . 

4:1.510 

1 . 21 . 5 , 37:1 

8, .579 

102,8.53 

.59 

100 

Lake. 

28, aw 

*)4.s, 10:1 

228 

3.655 

2051 

4,740 

LaSalle. 

51,178 

1,81(».2(>7 

2,371 

25,20<> 

480 

6.182 

Lawrence. 

2,728 

4,718 

75 

090 

103 ' 

4,400 

Lee. 

58.111 


:i. 992 

... ... 

2,015 


Livingston.' 

52.(857 

2.0.5.5.080 

4,(Mt5 

73,563 

4 


Logan. 1 

20,2(81 

7:i4,225 

2. O'M) 

47,693 

717 

20.001 

Macon. 


9.1(>.194 


1(>,794 


*)66 

Macoupin. 

11,112 

:i()9,703 

340 

1,030 

j 40 

1,090 

Madison. 

14.1.50 

900.400 

1,450 

6.000 



Marion . 

8,725 

217,600 

110 

809| 

I C 


Marshall. 

18,087 

<K15.355 

1,889 

:i2.934l 

‘ 1.5. 


Mason . 







Massac. 

1.382 

10,9.55 

14 

186 


.4 

McDonough. 

25, (MM) 

309.1.58 

0.000 

58,048 



McHenry. 

22,422 

1.160,1.52 

.347 

7,804 

1 

7,396 

McLean. 

80. (MM) 

2 , 4 : 17 , 14.5 

7,000 

185,390 

100 

• 1.200 

Menard. 

10,220 

. 3 : 12 .0(M) 

1,(B9 

^ 32,094 

1 198 

3,832 

Mercer. 

29.381 

744.706, 

5,097 

09,004 

28 

108 

Monroe. 

0.003 

60.706 

51 

787 

173 

3.384 

Montgomery. 

18.728 

479,319 

> 206 

1.684 

2 

13 

Morgan. 

10,1(50 

4.S5.000 

i 6.000 

70, (MM) 

223 

3,600 

Moultrie. 

8.32(5 

219,899 

225 

1,21.5 

24 

400 

Ogle. 

59,476 

1,846,008 

3.162 

49,5871 

5.564 

90.555 

Peoria. . 

25.380 

; 860,094 

1 9,600 

82.834 


2,267 

Perrv 

9,31(5 

1 

10 




Piatt. 

10,1.H2 

401. i76 

1 704 

i7.i76 


1.064 
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Agricultwral Statistics, 1881—Gontinuod. 


Bablbx. 


CotmlioB. 


Ani-ftR Bushfils Bushels .... Bushels 

ilCran. ACrOn. AOrOB. aa/I 


prodnood 


produced. 


PJko. 

popo., * ... 

6,855| 

5.(HK) 

226.737 
34,372 .. 

191 

4,080 

48 

20 


Pplflfiki .. . 

(i(Nr 






Putnam. 

ium 

196,139 

1,308 

20,406 

10 


Randolph. 

11,158 

172,960 

85, 

293 

130 

2,282 

lliohland. 

ti.108 

%,2881 

115 

450' 

10 


Rof*k iBland. 

14,7891 

422,730* 

4,716 

52,5:18 

221 

2,16:1 

Saline. 

1.812* 

16.1‘W .. 

60 


Sanfiramon. 

10.0281 

496,:i27i 

1,946 

41,804 

510 

6,712 

Schuyler. 

S.OHHl 

174,543 

468 

4.407 


19 

Scott. 

l,278l 

50.070 

60 

1,988 



Shelby. 

12,0001 

425,701 

4(H) 

3,172 


776 

Stark. 

20,713 

541,022 

1.610 

21,862 


265 

St. Clair. 

12.6101 

241,723 

100 

1,001 

876 

24.411 

Stephunson. 

41.(r?6 

1.401).04() 

10 .K(>2 

174,022 

10,276 

200.685 

Tazewell. 


1,091,201 

4,195 

65,707 

41 

310 

Union . 

4.000 

30,850 

40 

lO.liH) 

4 

423 

Vermilion. 

15,444 

402,150 

633 

7,103 

16 

:ii7 

Wal»ash. 

1.426 

22,72:1 

6 

265 



Warren . 

36.731 

074.550 

6,691 

71.7.39 


300 

Washington . 

25,000 

335. (NK) 

5(> 

850 



Wayne . 

White. 

5,826 

73,371 

30 

85 



2,404 

22.363 

44 


1 

840 

Whiteside. 

31.028 

085,3781 

7,378 

111,005 

1,256 

22.280 

Will. 

Williamnon. 

69,295 

4,327 

1.803,2551 

16,077, 

l,73l» 

42,587 

37 

704 

Winnebago . 

45,420 

1.3:11,9871 

‘‘6;273 

92,i49 

481 

10,283 

Woodford. 

46,100 

1.421.808| 

5,218 

58,971 

5 

120 

Total. 

1,769,778 

1 

S5,583.49;i| 

173,320| 

2,466,958 

31,249 

1 539,308 
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Agricultural Statistics, 1881—Continued. 


Counties. 

Timothy Meai>’w Cloveb Meadow 

Praibie. 

1 

Hunoabian and 
MU iLET. 

Acres. 

Tons 

pro- Acres, 

duced. 

Tons 

pro¬ 

duced. 

Acres. 

Tons 

pro¬ 

duced, 

Acres. 

Tons 

pro¬ 

duced. 

Adiims. 

Alexander. 

Bond.. 

21 , 7:10 

17, (MM) 
:107 .. 
9,1K19 ,. 

:i.520 

2 , 323 ' 

144 

.. 

8 

- . 1 

1:40 

12 

Boone . 

15,074 

21.591 

5 . 00:1 

o.(>8:i 

7,818 

9,721 

121 

79 

Brown. 

7.3fi« 

8,175 

2.597 

2,128 


99 


61 

Bureau. 

2!1.204 

4.5,74<) 

1,205 

874 

11,020 

19.325 

279 

338 

Calhoun. 

1,7(M»1 

77:1 

1.5,50 

1.258, 


1 149 


27 

Carroll. 

20,822' 

00,060 

0,746 

11,890 

2,58:4 

2,892 

, 108 

312 

CasB. 

1,060 

3,5:17 

30 

.53* 

12 

458 


241 

Chnmpalen .... 

40.000 

34.<mi 

.500 

:19.5 

4.000 

1,059 

300 

444 

ChriHtian. 

27,2«0i 

:n,9‘w 

609 

:{60 

1,114 

52 

2:41 

81 

Clark . 

l.'i.to 

14,041 

2,327 

818 


3 

23 

24 

Clay . 

17,458 

10, MO 

215 

44 

oio 

1,033 

143 

30 

Clinton. 

0.G94, 

21.327 

6371 

li>4 

925 

627 

7(( 

71 

ColoH . 

18,084 

29,700 

1 , 2:44 

I.IW 

105 

75 

880 

040 

Cook. 


:i8.‘»<»4 .. 

. 

461 


1 76,9(ai 


2. 204 ; 

Crawford. 

ii,5^v 

8.70S 

500, 

:420 


; 98 

20 


('uniherland .. 


11,005 .. 

1 

1.50 




3 

BeKalb. 

3«,2S9 

62.:i87l 

4.726 

0 , 5:45 

22,309 

26,171 

29:4 

403 

DoWitt . 

14,:mo 

14,982 

(i89 

288 

:h>4 

523 

9(> 

80 

BoiiKlas . 

21.825 

19,785 

2‘)7 

874 

7(M)i 

1 421 

925 

1.241 

PuPuffo. 

12,1411 

28.498 

(>36 

1,584 

11,151 

1 18,902 

2.54 

(408 

Edifar . 

2 : 1 ,169 

25.i:i8 

1,028 

957 

210 

19.5 

i;49 

239 

Edwards. 

:i. 119 

i.ms 

229 

1,1801 


1,57.5 



Efilnf^ham.... 

18,007 

14,922 

128 

«4' 

897 

779 

a5 

1 

Puyelte . . 

2,505 

10.802 

ll>7| 

8 


40 

47 

12 

Ford. 

20,8:15 

15.7:17 

207 

29(> 

2,()02 

1,5:49 

202 

208 

Franklin . 

2.714 


419 . 

(>04 


7 


Fulton. 

13,6<»:i 

21,727 

10.744 

ii.695 

198 


12 

31 

Gallatin. 

1.757 

10,414 

2,098 

1 : 4.320 


1 

1. 

115 


Greene.. 

11,226 

12.549 

1,371 

1,959. 

19 

1 53 

167 

138 

Grundy ... 

12,170 

18.286 

15:4 

7941 

!>,()73 

1 : 4 , 2:42 

300 

180 

Hamilton. , 

O.iiSO 

5,215 

1,287 

247 





Hanroek .... 

:{5.377 

28, 140 

1,479 

1,621 

22!) 

, 1:48 

40 

158 

Hardin . I 

1.135, 

()72 

1,1(»7- 

2(»5 

. 

1 

22 

:47 

Henderson.... 1 

8.148 

8,4.50 

52(> 

242 

690 

, 2 *• 

, 57 

3 

Henry .. . . 


:i.5.443 .. 


1,185 


19,711 

. 

513 

Iroquois. 

49,221 

42.67(» 

72‘» 

778 

8.855 

7,088 

1,.504 

2,(MI8 

Jaekhon . 

.'l.;i92 

2,80.1 

0,2(>8 

1.411 

7 

1. 

1 104 

32 

Jasper. 

20.046 

11,,580 

:i(i.5 

62:4 

200 

1 205 

1 (16 

3f4 

JeifTorson. 


4,935 . 

.1 

79 


1 3:4:4 


40 

Jersey.. 


7.(».10 .. 


l,(Mi2 

'2,’^0 

, 8.4 


70 

JoDavIess. 

27,6G;{ 

28 998 

”'7,:144 

:{,919 

2,870 

1 

210 

Johnson.I 

1,265 

1,271 

4. ,343 

2,094 



14 

110 

Kane . 

.30,170 

. 54.340 

1..511I 

2,833 

16 . 4:40 

18.428 

' :482 

571 

Kankakee.| 

:io.9<ii 

40.204 

1.514 

1,173 

15.9.51 

2 : 4 .62«) 

I 1.0.39 

268 

Kendall.i 

19,880 

24.,VH) 

1,283 

2 . 9 OI 1 

8,000 

10. .311 

131 

174 

Knox. 

41,320 

40,617 

.3.109 

2,779 

488 

2(*.5 

124 

256 

Lake. 

20,561 

21.092 

0,075 

10,987 

19.:i72 

24.021 

470 

62:3 

LaKallo. 

48,:il4 

00,8,57 

1.050, 

2,281 

25, .522 

2!). 117 

5(t5 

1.085 

Lawrence.... 


7,123 

1,791* 

1 . 1:43 

8.5 

80 

116 

17 

Lee _ 

32,140 


11,6794. 


17,720 


8!>0 


Livinf^ston .... 

i 45,199 

44.903 

1,181 

90!) 

13.987 

" 13.'500 

1,162 

2,023 

Loi;an. 

17,547 

15,087 

207, 

1 . 5:4 

:480 

1 621 

40 

190 

Macon. 

1 

1 . 1 

20.W2 .. 

j 

586 


1 29:4 


249 

Macoupin... 

24, %0 

24.049 


1.414 

20 


218 

186 

Madison. 

i 14,5(H» 

22.012 

:4.1.50 

18,012 

:4,:400 

1 

2,950 

7,650 

Marion. 

1 1 : 1 , <M2 

9,979 

148 

76 

88 

;4;47 

153 

313 

Marshall . 

9.012 

14,550 

3.3:14> 

1,552 

850 

1 1.108 

69 

3,400 

Mason. 

.1 


.1. 





Mussac . 

l.no, 

i.:n‘2 

2.324, 

497 

:4 


20 

, 30 

McDonough .. 

20.000 

9, .503 

l.OiKlI 

1,414 


16 



McHenry . 

19.:i08 

1 4 : 1 , 1.50 

6,719 

12.394 

1.5^ 

28.:4.51 

521 

2,020 

McLean. 

4.5,000 

1 54, .577 

12.0(K» 

:4,94:4i 

1.500 

1,423 

i:40 

1:34 

Menard. 

20,162 

30.195 

2.202 

4,439 

1.449 

2| 87(i 

159 

:442 

Mercer. 

24,9551 

1 27.991 

aiH 

712 

:4.120 

1,762 

111 

601 

Monroe . 

2,(i80 

3,2.55 

0,799 

5,590i 



1(>4 

26 

Montgomery .. 

27,8.38 

18,786 

791 

370 

f:47 

^8 

288 

145 

Morgan. 

:{4.589j 

1 :40,980 

],.5(N) 

1,6(M)! 

90 

75 

0.5 

no 

Moultrie. 

9 . 299 ! 

9,140 

271 

87 

172 

212 

24)5 

1 145 

Ogle. 

24.1!19 

, 46,3(K) 

1 : 4 .2iW 

15,123 

5,:493 

6,997 

251 

417 

Peoria. 

24,580 

1 22.000 

2.304 

7,304 

480 

496 

25 

67 
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Agricultural Statistics, 1881—Continued. 


Counties. 

Timothy mkad’w 

Cloveb Meadow 

Pbaibie. 

Hunoabian and 
Millet. 

Acres. 

Tons 

pro¬ 

duced. 

Acres. 

Tons 

pro¬ 

duced. 

Acres. 

Tons 

pro¬ 

duced. 

Acres. 

Tons 

pro¬ 

duced. 

Pnrry - -- - 

4,742 

2,443 

1,9.55 

82 



11 


Platt. 


12,K9S 

1480 

1,01.4 

:431 

409 

68 

318 

Pike. 

ll.!K)7 

10,288 

3,505 

1,8.55 

21 

88 

72 

458 

Pope .1 

2,4K8 

1,64li 

1,(M4 

704 


117 

08 

262 

Piilimki.1 

1,7!)J 

ijooo 






piitnum -- 

5,491 

8,081 

’:430 

57:’4 

477 

4()7 

16 


Uandolph. j 

5,149 

4i049 

5,2(i9 

,‘4.318 

11 

41 

.300 

115 


13,244 

10,234 

1,275 

401 

6 

19 

39 


. - - 

Rook Island.... 

13,311 

18,(i51 

935 

i.:t89 

0,069 

15,150 

09 

178 

Ralitio. 

3,521 

2,071 

1,729 

733 




12 

8 aiif;amon .... 

17,050 

30,419 

732 

5(H) 

i.54 

, 73 

40 

129 

Schuyler ... l 


11,138 

6,192 

4,837 

30 

58 

6 

37 

Rpdt.t__ 

4,030 

5,052 

25 

244 

78 

10 


42 

Shtdby. 

30,000 

1 30,475 

100 

505 

77 

25 

500 

934 


11,309 

' 11.8(»7 

0.>9 

287 

1,043 

7(i9 

59 

138 

St. Clair.! 

9,39t 

9,021 

7. .534 

6,401 

30 

5 

100 

118 

Rtophonsoii ... 

15,471 

2.5,734 

1(4, .582 

14.1.5.5 

6.462 

7,468 

242 

3.5? 

Tazcwtdl . 

1H.««5 

20,4 40 

2,875 

3, .514 

H(M 

1,278 

27 

91 

Union . i 

2,850 

1,920 

5.100 

.3,2(>4 


32! 

20 

49 

Vermilion. 

, 3b, 001 

.'45.587 

859 

l,184l 

1 l,oi 2 

1.52 

1 1,079 

680 

Wahiish. 

4,202: 

3,257 

2,762 

1,9!)9| 

1 9i)7 

8781 



Warren . 

23,611 

20,327 

093 

0.58 

I 176 

284| 

1*7 

101 

Washington .. 

4,374 

.‘1.253 

193 

46' 

63 

72' 

8 (» 

70 

Wayne . 

11,90(1 

10,0.50 

2,174 

402! 

2,()80 

2.0145 

5,m 

3^ 

White. 


.3.8(15 

5, .589 

2,:4S.5' 

19 

.1 

12 


WhitesMo.. .. 

21,3:M) 

:48,945 

2 .1W) 

! 2.8981 

10,844 

18,424 

3.57 

6 % 

Will.1 

3S.431 

.51,392 

4,25:4 

5,‘.498 

33,702 

36,979, 

1,091 

771 

Willlanison .... 

3,128 

2,834 

0.122 

2,()4(> 


11 


15 

Winnebago.... 

17,092 

24,107 

7,803 

10,8(4, 

(;,;488 

9,1.55 

341 

411 

Woodford. 

24,361 

21,609 

4,1(i5 

4. .‘4.55; 

2,6:44 

2,28()j 

20 

99 

Total. 

l,586,8(i:{ 

1,944,247 

248, (MK4 

262.4('>4| 

313,797 

4()9,743j 

27,317 

39,077 
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Agricultural Statistics, 1881—Continued. 



Buckwheat. | 

Castob Beans. 


Beans. 

1 

Peas. 

Counties. 


Bushels 


Bushels 



1 Bushels 


Bushels 


Adams. 

Alexander. 

Bond. 

Boone. 

Brown. 

Bureau. 

Calhoun. 

Carroll. 

Cash. 

Champaifm. 

Christian. 

Clark. 

Clay . 

Clinton. 

Coles. 

Cook . 

Crawford. 

Cumberland. 

DeKalb. 

DeWitt. 

DoughiB. 

Durage. 

Edfrar. 

Edwards. 

Eiflnffham. 

Fayette. 

Fold . 

Franklin . 1 

Fulton. 

Gallatin. 

Greene. 

Grundy . 

Hamilton. 

Haiieoek. I 

Hardin.i 

Henderson. ... t 

Honry. 

Iroquois. I 

Jackson. 

Jasper. 

Jefferson. 

Jersey . 

JoDaviess 

Johnson . 

Kane. 

Kankakee .... 

Kendall. 

Knox*.. 

Luke. 

Ladallo. 

Lawrence. 

Lee. 

Livingston. 

Logan.. 

Macon. 

Macoupin. 

Madison. 

Marion . 

Marshall . 

Mason. 

Massac. 

McBonouffh. 

McHenry. 

McLean. 

Menard. 

Mercer. 

Monroe. 

Montgomery. 

Morgan. 

Moultrie. 

•Ogle.. 

Peoria. 

Perry. 


172.. 


Ifi,. 

} 

.1 

4 27] 


:i2 40, 

20. 


.*>tn. 

25| 

374. 

22* 


20| 

47 

4 .... 


11 

.3 

12 ■ ■ 

18 

7 

120 

13 

177 

5 

10 

6 .... 


43 

27 


3,000, 
99 91 




























































































































































































AgricuUwral StaHttics, 1881—Continued, 


Counties. 

Buckwheat. 

Oastob Beans. 

1 

Beans. 

Peas. 

Acres. 

Bushels 

pn>- 

duoed. 

Acres. 

Bushels 

pro¬ 

duced. 

Acres. 

Bushels 

pro¬ 

duced. 


Bushel s 
pro¬ 
duced. 

Platt. 

1 

21 

30 

1 

68 

6 

20 

1 

5 

Pike. 

41 




1 

2 



Pope . 


* 







Pulaski. 





100 


150 


Putnam. 

8 

10 



29 



ilandolph. 

2 


8 



2 

1 

25 

Richland. 


01 


109 

6 

70 

2 


Rook Island. 

33 

470 



5 

107 

30 


Haline. 









Sanf?amon. 


00 



1 

30 

8 

190 

Schuyler. 

15 




4 

10 


10 

Scott.. 


187 







Sholby . 


220 


0 





Stark. 

10 







8 

St. Clair. 

15 




1 

295 

3 

225 

Stephenson. 

11K 

305 




20 

3 


Tazewell. 

8 

25 



3 




Union. 

10 

18 




0 


i2 

Vermilion. 

5 

202 



3 


4 


Wabash. 

5 

031_1 


5 

i4 



Warren. 

20 

213 

2 


1 




Washinfirton ... 

1 

50 

14 

13 

8 

3 

4 

150 

Wayne. 

White. 

27 

1 

330 

01 

34 ; 

30 

58 


172 

Whiteside. 

37 

oio 






.> 

Will. 

15 

23, 

1 7 

1 

0 

198 

2 

132 

Williamson. 

115 

....J 

1. 

25 




8 

Winnebago. 

83 

i39 

.3 


10 

m 

1 

1,277 

Woodfoni. . 

18 

76 



4 

51 

19 

m) 

Totals. 

3,648 

16,374 

1 

758 

1 

4,005 

I 4 OI 2 

3,207 

419 

io.7ia 
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Agricultural Siatwiics, 1831—Continued. 


Counties. 

iBisH Pota¬ 
toes. 

Sweet Pota¬ 
toes. 

Tukntps AN1> 
OTHEB 

Boot Ckops. 

Acres . 

Bushels pro¬ 
duced . 

Acres. 

Bushels pro¬ 
duced. 

Acres. 

< 

•0 » 

IS 

Sa 

ft 

• 

: 0 

. ts 

Ad urns. 

1.704 

40,874 

71 

2.41() 

25 

$1,141 

Alexander... 


8,625 


363 


479 

Bond . 


14,280 





Boone.^. 

082 

81,708 

1 


2 

503 

Brown. f. . 

808 

10^078 

8 

2^0 


195 

Bureau . 


48,0<18 

4 

1(4 

. 

4 

129 

Calhoun. 


7.890 


10 



Carroll . 


87.8891_ 

112 

. 

103 

Cass. 

41 

l4,;«t> 

12 

5.^ 


361 

Champuitm. 

2,m 

55,806 

25 

1,050 


375 

Christian. 

(il2 

24,or>o 

16 

1.455 

22 

2,049 

Clark. 

:i2i 

2(>.851 

2 

2SS 

1 

5(; 

(May . 

211 

8,217 

4 

84 

6 

52 

Clinloii . 

741 

52.871 

5 

50 


i:m 

ColoH . 

007 

17.:i81 

0 

152 

26 

670 

Cook. 


702, S5S 




40,787 

Crawford . 

:i75 

15.101 

15 

60 

25 

112 

Cumberland. 


7.156 


4 



DeKall). 

1,140 

50,580 

.i 

210 

8 

40 

DeWitt. 

200 

14.501 

4 

203 

1 

100 

Doiii;las. 


0..'180 


181 


1,5.87 

DuPaee. 

1.907 

241.541 

2 


13 

200 

Edffar . 

325 

17,289 

21 

4i9 

47 

45 

Edwards.. 


13,712 




806 

EflinRham. 

TIM 

84,787 

3 

288 

7 

450 

Fayette. 

94 

26,580 

2 

625 


205 

Ford . 

108 

5 ; 171 

1 




Franklin .1 

80 

4 




Fulton. 

480 

40.804 

b 

1,725 


1,^)1 

Gallatin. 

24<) 

4.800 

4 

4 


Greene. 

im 

10.822 

17 

7;« 

62 

^427 

Grundy . 

584 

10,723 



2 

185 

Hamilton. 

155 

18,248 

.8 

1,638 

2 

' 1,848 

Hancock. 

9;i8 

81,<M)5 

28 

702 

38 

232 

Hardin.. . 

870 

47.520 

2 

125 

9 

20 

Henderson.i 

38 

2,503 


592 

9 

10 

Hem V . 


80,412 


143 


380 

Iroquois . 1 

1.292 

23.iSi8 

7 

674 

45 

28,208 

Jackson. 

285 

10,087 

15 

855 

13 

5 

Jasper . 

422 

lO.iHKl 

25 

607 

9 

466 

Jefferson ... 


14,768 


817 


2.!)86 

Jersey. 


17,'602 


1,289 

1. 

168 

JoDaviess. 

i.i^i 

KV .595 


65 

.5 

256 

Johnson. 

19 

4,2(4 

1 

.598 

4 

159 

Kane. 

1.180 

50. (KM 


20 

1 

16,485 

Kankakee . 

815 

17,747 


1,895 

288 

10 

Kendall. 

701 

16,876 




225 

Knox. 

07<i 

44,514 

51 

1,487 

4 

233 

Lake. 

1,7(« 

81,759 



6 

1,540 

LaSalle.j 

2.007 

75,564 

8 

45 

187 

166 

Lawrence. 

800 

15,192 

12 

544 

8 

118 

Lee. 

1,711 


11 


1(H) 


Livinfirston.•.. 

1,220 

8i,:i24 

9 

m 

6:1 

169 

Lofiran. 

050 

38,0041 

4 

1 962 

1 

155 

Macon. 


43,648' 


1 1,902 


:{58 

Macoupin . 

677 

32,159 

8 

, 812 

8 

1.217 

Madison. 

4,750 

888.0001 100 

9,800 

200 

16,500 

Marion . 

228 

19,073 

2 

1 2,944 


2,296 

Marshall.. 

:{00 

15. ii7 

8 

4,909 



Mason. .. _ .^_ 







Massac . 

114 

10,011 

87 

1,379 

26 

2^,409 

McDonough . 


8,206 


616 


3:1 

McHenry. 

949 

86 ; 512 


10 

1 

765 

McLean. 

1.5tH) 

50.947 

15 

559 

15 

1,288 

Menard. 

399 

18,788' 67 

4k028 

158! 6.896 

Mercer. 

880 

88.1401 12 

789 

18 

85 

Monroe. 

i,;«»7 

48.792 



. 

25 

Montgomery. 

889 

1 35.9141 2 

i,8io 

41 271 
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AgricuUural Statistics, l881—Continued. 



Ibish Pota¬ 
toes. 

Sweet Pota¬ 
toes. 

Tubnips and 
other 

Root Cbops. 

Counties. 

Acres. 

Bushels pro- 
dneed. 

Acres. 

Bushels pro¬ 
duced. 

Acres. 

Value of crop 
produced.... 

Morffnn. 

2,515 

100.000 

100 

2,500 

55 

MtOOO 

Moultrie. 

li4 

2.756 

1 

52 


Ofirle,. 

1.054 

80.992 

81 

713 

8 

269 

Peoria. 

1,800 

30,868 

30 

1,487 

73 

7,800 

Perry. 

105 

8.286 

3 



Piatt.. 

165 

28,246 

130 

241 

2 

40 

Pike. 

560 

12,32:1 

8 

291 

100 

12,826 

Pope . 

2,216 

61.931 

191 

3.014 


1,271 

Pulaski. 



1,100 


Putnam. 

^8 

4. sir 

. 

20 

1 

20 

Randolph. 

m 

37.837 

31 

1,852 

5 

107 

Richland. 

342 

15,079 

4 

275 



Bock Island. 

1.330 

90,122 

1 

7(1 

15 

m 

Saline . 

7,803 


251 



Baturamon. 

379 

34,940 

8 

2.643 

16 


Schuyler. 


18,8:16 

3 

737 

13 

949 

Scott. 

M9 

3.604 

3 

17H 


13 

Shelby. 

400 

85,716 

25 



452 

Stark . 

350 

12.984 


80 



St Clair. 

3.934 

297,852 

16 

9K9 

3 

1.()10 

Stephenson. 

1,508 

79.735 


50 

6 

934 

Tazewell. 

72<». 

31,0f»0 

55 

4,?28 



Union . 

500 

23,806 

350 

23, TIB 

50 

4,701 

Vermilion . 

607 

24,584 

6 


10 

212 

Wabash. 

ir>4 

10,717 

7 

207 



Warren. 

348 

15,875 

2 

112 

3 

.373 

Washington. 

7*« 

3:1,187 

22 

903 

15 

421 

Wayne. 

White. 

18*)' 

17,964 

4 

988 

1 

768 

168 

11,420 

20 

814 

3 

:i26 

Whiteside. 

003 

49,227 

6 

551 

1 

152 

Will. 

2.580 

66,974 



35 

293 

Williamson. 

Winnebago. 


9,460 

67,482 


5,381 

2 

3,789 

1.690 

Woodford. 

769 

20,144 


221 

59 

101 

Totals. 

1 

72.07?1| 

4,472,3:19 

1 

1.815 

114,486 

s 

(448,389 
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Agncvltu/ral Statistics, 1881—Continued. 



Hemp. 


Cotton. 

Flax. 

Counties. 

Acres. 

Pounds of 
fibre pro¬ 
duced.... 

Acres. 

Pounds of 
lint pro¬ 
duced.... 

C "S 
§ 2 ^ 

. oo 
• 

& 

(2 

CD 

Pounds of 
fibre pro¬ 
duced.... 

Bushels of 
seed pro¬ 
duced.... 

AdamH. 









AlMYunder. 









Bond. 









Boone. 





2i5 

6 

1,191 

Brown. 


.1. 



Bureau. 





78 



Calboun. 








Carroll. 





30 



Cass. 


1 




700 

Ohanipai(;n. 


.1. 



10,000 

18,092 

112,907 

ChriHtiati . 


1 


50 

Clark. 



14 

.1. 



Clay. 

lU 


. j. 

1,602 

555 

5,433 

Clinton . 

.1. 


Coles . 

K) 





20 

Cook . 




408, M2 

62,332 

Crawford. 





li)3 

Cumberland. 





129 

DeKalb . 




3,710 

6 

500 

23.417 

DeWilt. 




175 

I)ou(;Iah. 




825 

. 

4,582 

DuPture. 


...1. 

3,810 

85 

1 ,^ 

11,340 

43,548 




64.3 

. 

Edwards.•.. 




Effingham. 


1 

:::::::::: 

.. 

590 


3,052 

Favette. 



25 



1,584 

194,725 

Ford. 




20,627 

28 

i7,347 

Franklin. 



1 


Fulton. 

Gallatin. 


. 



. 

.1 



Greene.. 






15 

Grundy. 



h 

108 

414 

5,700 

005 

Hamilton. 




Hancock. 


, 


95 


50 

Hardin . 



.1. 


. 

HendcrBun . 






Henry. 






Iroquois . 

Jackson . 

17 


. 

21,130 

18 

33,205 

60,930 

237.047 

1 

Jasper. 



2,:J43 

5 

4,466 

Jefferson. 


' 

10 



Jersey . 




■ 1_ 

100 

Jo Daviess. 


♦ 

. . " 

447 

8,919 

2,329 

Johnson. 


1 


30 

Kano. 



SB 


150 

1 ,8(M) 

0,620 

1,703 

1,444 

Kankakee . 





2,544 

24,547 

1,059 

Kendall . 


1 .. . . 



51 

Knov. 

1 (H) 

60,000 




1 

180 

Lake . 




4,101 

m 

:<2,634 

28 

33,999 

571 

LaSalle. 





Lawrence. 




. 

36 

^ . 

184 

Lee . 


1 1 


Livinf^ston. 

LOfiTHU . 

46 


27 



16,634 

3,106 

141,653 




Macon. 


. .1 .... 


13,896 

4.009 

Macoupin. 


............................ 

i 

Madison. 







Marion. 




26 

2,440 

543 

12 :$ 

2 . 

Marshall. 




735 

Maspn. 




_1 :: 

-1. 

Massac. 



i 

. ‘*1 


. 1. 


McDonough. 




.1. 


McHenry. 




.% 

4tH) 

116 

2,377 

McLean. 


20 



3,000 

85,075 

50,859 

Menard. 




Mercer. 









Monroe. 






33 



Montgomery. 


25 






Morgan . 








Moultrie. 

1 





585 

31,000 

3,084 

Ogle....*. 





315 

mooo 

3,478 

































































































































Acjricidtural StatMes, 1881—^Continued. 


Counties. 

Hemp. 

CoTroN. 

Flax. 

(► 

o 

3 

m 

Pounds of 
fibre pro¬ 
duced 

? 

3 

p 

Pounds of 
lint pro¬ 
duced .. 

Bushels of 
seed pro¬ 
duced .. 

Acres .. 

Pounds of 
fibre pro¬ 
duced .. 

Bushels of 
seed pro¬ 
duced .. 

Poorla . 









Perry . 





.. 


, 


Piatt . 

PR Cl 


..... .. 


. 

.... 

2.873 

209.01>4 

29.24h 

xTK^J • . ■ . • • 

Pope . . 


* 

“ * 

.au 




... 

Pulaski . 









Putfiani - , . . 









Randolph . 





2 

7 


100 

Richland. 



93 



52 


1.400 

Bock Island. 









Halino . 

. 

... 



,. 

. ... 



Sanfcamon . 




.... 

..... 

.. 



Schuyler. 


.... 


.... 


.. 

80 

. 

Scott .: 


- 




.. 

.... 

---- 

Shelby .1 


... 




.. .. 

42 

Ibl 

Stark . .. . 


_ 





. , 

.... 

St. Clair .... 


- - - - 

... 


_ 

- 



Stephenson .... i 


.... 

.... 




48 

1,078 

Tazewell 









Union . 


__ 

"l 




... 


Vermilion 






8.358 

1.1158.667 

44 471 

Wabash . 






15 



Warren . 




. 




* * 

Washington . ... 

. 1 



.... .. 

• ••• 

dl 


1 

Wa>ne. 






11‘1 

6 .000, 

561 

White . 

. ... ^ 


1 


2 


1 


V'hitoside. 





• •• 

1 

1 mm m» 


Will 

.. 





1.3.12 

207 

‘ 0.460 

Williamson . 






1 • • 


rnmm 

Winnebago . 






1 

... . . 

mm mm 

Woodfoid. 


. 




1 ' 8 

. 

1 

Totals .. .. 

IMl 

1 

(),U45| 

— 


1 2 bOO 


2.681.%1| 

1 0\5 413 
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Agriadturcd Statistic^, 1881—Continued. 


Otheb Cbopb 
Not Named. 



Countios. 


AdamR 
AloxandtT 
Bond 
Boono 
Brown 
Buroau. 
(’alhoun 
(''arroll 

CasB. 

rhainpuif^n. 
OliriHtian 

<ilHrk_ 

Clay. 

Clinton 

Coles. 

Cook . 

<Yawford . . 
Cumberland 
i)<‘Kalb 
BeWitt . 

, [)ouKlas. 
luPajjo . . 

; Sd^ar 
. Edward s'. 

; Sninf^liani 
;<^iyetle.. . 

<’or<l _ 

^Franklin . 
Fulton 
Gallatin. 
Greono 
Grundy 
Hamilton.. 
Haneouk ... 
Hardin 
ll(*ndorson 
Henry .... 
Iroouols.. 
Jackson .. 
Jasper . 
JelTerHon 
Jersey 
JoDav'ioss 
Johnson. 

Kano_ 

Kankakor 
Kondall . 

Knox 
Lake _ 
LaHalle. 
Lawrence. 

Lee_ 

LiviuKeton 
Lo^un 

Macon_ 

Macoupin 
Madison, 
Marion .. 
Marshall 
Mason. 

Massac_ 

McDonouKh. 
McHenry. 
McLean.. 
Menard 
Mercer. 

Monroo_ 

Monlsomery . 
Mor^ran. 
Moultrie 
Oflrle 
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Agricultural StatUtics, 1881—Continued. 


Counties. 

Tobacco. 

Bboom Cobn. 

SOBGHO. 

Utheb Okops 
Not Named. 

Acres. 

Pounds 

pro¬ 

duced. 

Acres. 

Pounds 

pro¬ 

duced. 

Acres. 

Gallons 

syrup 

made. 

Acres. 

Value 
of crop 
pro¬ 
duced. 

Peoria. 

2 


71 

24,500 

150 

10,818 

19 

7,444 

Perry. 




20 


Platt. 


i.ooo 

40 

422,200 

7 

1,378 

1 

20 

Pike. 

13 

2; 700 

11 

2:300] 

77 

1.2:14 

8 

1<I5 

Pone. 


3,950 



592 

8.112 


1,028 

I'ulaski. 

45 



275 


50 

Putnam. 




.5,^0 

42 

105 



Bandolph. 

] 

4,010 

i 


107 

2,215 

1 

125 

Kichlnnd. 


2.655 

0 


154 

074 



Rock Island. 



58' 


23 

1,997 

19 

110,046 

8ulino. 

141 

185.495 

3 


Kt 

6:380 


Saneainou. 

1 

675 

2' 

'■ 14,230 

17 

2.645 

524 

4.207 

Schuyler. 

1 

1.70S 

32 

1 11.235 

97 

9,1.39 

53 


Scott. 


1 

5 

% 025 



Shelby. 


1,590 

.50 

7m 

100 

' 7,840 



Stark. 


40 

22 

100, (H)0 

15 

I 2,500 



StOlair. 


375 


19 

501 

:{8 

2,588 

Stophensoti .... 

140 


15 

vm 

19 

4.590 

277 

511 

Tazewell. 


000 



:ir) 

:i.403 



Union . 

1 

2.105 

4 

140 

150 

5,702 

320 

20.195 

Vermilion . 

1 

925 



58(> 

3,128 

175 

100 

Wabash. 


2,000 

10 


5(i 

071 

3 


Warren. 


10,000 

l.Vi!_ 

81 

14,713 

70 


Washington. 

5 

02:1 

0 

! 25 

72 

55 

2 

! ik 

Wayno. 

13 

11,450 


1 

187 

582 

1 

\ 142 

White. 

35 

3,:i00 

5 


127 

2,083 

147 

' 838 

Whiteside. 


2,5IK) 



11 

700 

. 1 

0 

Will. 



*>*') 

:i.(K)6 

3 

238 

212 

20 

Williamson. 

1,298 

202,049 


4.0tK) 

521 

5,0951 


20 

Winnebago. 


120 

75, 

7,000 

8 

l.lOli 

4^1 

0,850 

Woodford. 

1 

290 

3| 

51 

2.2801 

30 

2,779 

Totals. 

3,854 

1.747,474j 

17,887 

25,708,250 

8 ,2(» 

450,7141 

! 

17,448 

$023,572 
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Agricidtwral Statistics, 1881—Continued. 







1 


1 


Fbuits and 


Arriii 

E OBCH- 

Peach Obch- 

1 PSAB OBOH- 


Bebbies, not 


ABDS. 

AnDS. 

1 ABD8. 


INCLUDED IN 










Obchabds. 

OouiitltiS. 












Bushels 


Bushels 


Bushels 


Gallons 

Value of 


Acres. 

pro- 

Acr*8 

pro- 

Acr’s 

pro- 

Acr’s 

wine 

Aci-b 



duoed. 


ducod. 


duced. 


pro¬ 

duced. 

pro¬ 

duced. 

Adams. 

6.140 

25,401 

102 


7 

:t.5 

! iW 

* 200 

1 

158, $6,316 

Alexander. 


1,086 





_ 



Bond. 


2(.780 




.! 1 ' . . 

Boone . 

1,578 

(J.226! 





1 

1 1001 

4 25 

Brown. 

1.504 

0,850' 

46 




1 0 

5 

4 240 

Bureau. 

4.(iU8 

! 36. 40:1 

12 

20 

i 

i6 

1 4() 

k:i7I 

0 183 

(iAlhniin 


1 37.430. 





i .. 1 

1 1 , ISTii 


Carroll. 

1,067, 

6,8081 





1 « 

20, 

io.3 ^)5 

Cass. 

1 6.S8' 

4,002, 


50 



1 1 

481' 

... 1,006 

Clinmpalifn. 

.5,0(H) 1 

10,762l 

1.50' 

8 

2 

0 


7()i 

7.5 2,^'W 

Christian ... 

.S.865| 

37.‘)27. 

Kill 

21 

1 


31 

127 

287 2.50 

Clark. 

i?,4l2 

4!5.22:i 

28 


1 


1 a 

55, 

7 21 

Cla\. 

2,404' 

1(1, 554 ; 

. 5:1 


1 .3 


6 

1 

14 40 

Clinton .... 

8.K.S1 

20,243 

17 


A 


1 51 

S75l 

.53 KM) 

Coles. 

2.408 

.53, (132. 

60 

10 

1 




1 11 65 

Cook 


44, 




25 

1 ^ 

7.57 

. .. 080 

Crawford .. 

i.8»: 

26,7:15 

4i» 





. 1 


Cumberland. 


14.880 








DoKiilb. 

.8,403 

11.028 

.) 


' 1 




2 2.50 

Bo Witt 

2,082 

14.(>(i8 

40 

7.5 



5 


2 180 

Bouglns. 

1.801 

:m;5.18 

60 


1 ^ 

6 

7 

20 

5 ()0 

DuPaifo. 

1.830 

20, .377 



1 »> 


1 10 

20 

17 180 

Edtfar . 

2. (ill 

4.5, .301 

()7 

50 

' 4 

8 

.35 


(H) ,50 

Edwards. 

670 

5,088 

8 

15 






KiTlnfjiiam.. 

1,860 

2 , 5 . 2:12 

74 


1.1 

' 


50 ' 

:i2 (> 

Faj^ettc. 

627) 

42,.31Hj' 

14 

195 


1 

8 


. 1.456 

Ford . 

2,075 

3,281 

1 




2 



Franklin.... | 

i; 142 

.1 

52 


1 4 


2 


i . 

Fulton .1 

3,716' 

24,(*i04 

55 

0.5 

1 4 

* 2.5 

34 


27 l,:t08 

Gallatin ... i 

3,73(1 

10, ‘ttO 

68 

2,a50i 

1 4 


4 



Greene. 

1,448 

ai.411 

1,50 

105 

32 

226 

15 


5(). 

Grundy... . 

1,029 

10,748 

2 

1(N) 


( 


- - T - 1 

17 1.400 

Hamilton... 

2.0R0< 

18,117 

51 

i,:i80' 

1 


4 

1 


Hancock.. .. 

6.018 

40,(1.30 

100 

151 

7 

100 

466 

i4.524> 

210 ’m 

Hardin. 

()86 

2. .517 

122 

2;«) 


10 


60, 


Henderson 

1,407' 

11,070 

6 




lil 

240 I 

. 40 

Henry. 


27,360 


1,87(», 


_1 


186 

. .375 

Iroquois.... 

’’Vi.O!.-), 

13, 4,5:1 

40 

lol 



i4 

1.3 

17 74.520 

Jackson . 

2,m 

.37,548 

347 

5,0281 

26 

2;w' 

22 

85| 

108 7,418 

Jam>er. 

l,(i8i), 

18,7,58 

58 

1 


1 

18 

.1 

0 3.080 

Jefrerson. . 


41.014 


01 


84 



. *HM) 

Jersey. 


31,(H)8, 


108 


02 


7,087 


JoBaviess... 

2,202 

0 , 372 ' 

' 

1 



40 

,3.08.5, 

Xi 035 

Johnson 

1,7:15 

2!). 266 

” 2 ^ 

ii,7i.5 


52 


, 

17 L757 

Kane.. 

2,57(1 

16, (i77' 




5 



3. 

Kankakee 

2, .523 

18,070, 

4 

15 

8 


2 : 1 , 

:i20' 

12 1,870 

Kendall. 

2,746, 

12,005' 

4 



..... . . 1 

17 


. 50 

Knox. 

4.401 

51,877 

22 

24 

1 


20 

«| 

50 1.411 

Lake. 

2,067 

58,2781 

1 

300 

1 

7 

7 


7i. 

LaSalle. 

6.120, 

.32.8(H) 

6 ', 


3 

10 

14 

. 

27 1.449 

Lawrence. 

2. .505 

11,7.10 

44 

30 

5 

. 1 

7 


1 

Lee. 

3,810 


21. 


2 

. 1 

18 


105 . 

Livingston... 

4.5(>8 

20.4.31 

18 . 


1 

10, 

28 

1,357, 

12 .340 

Loi^an. 

2. .385 

24,018 

21 


3 

5 I 

10' 

434 

3 015 

Macon. 


48,130 . 

.. 1 

m 

.... 


1 

575 ' 

. 1,146 

Mot'oupin ... 

5,240 

KM), 499 

116, 

5,357 

5 

40 

10, 

30 

10. 

Madison.... 

6.580 

87.275, 

112 

13.5(M) 

40 

7,600 

1,160 

55.000 

1,6(K) 20, (MM) 

Marion . 

3,420 

41,472 

115 

265 

6 

301 

13 

105 

501 :i.603 

Marshall.... 

1,553 

22,627 

1 . 


1 


8. 


3 . 

Mason. 










Massac. 

1,336 

G.i(i() 

% 

2,857 


200 

^ J' 


. 18 

MoBonoufifh. 

2,600 

8,909 . 


10 



50,. 



McHenry. 

1,694 

15,974 . 




4 

1? 

60 

% 1,442 

McLean. 

7,055 

44,034 

60 

162 

1 

47 

43| 

3,710 

20 2.219 

Menard. 

1,732 

22,765 

27 

1,472 

4 


25, 

3,304 

27 677 

Mercer. 

3,102 

42.406 

3 . 


1 


26 

625 

13 602 

Monroe. 

1,600 

12,073 . 

• • • ■ 



25 

157 

12,946*. 


Montffomerr 

4,824 

57.434 

71 

80 

5 

20 

28 

20 

47. 

Morgan. 

3.622 

45.000 

127 . 


8 


12 

1,500 

47 2.500 
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Agrkvkwral StatMes, 1881—Continued. 


Counties. 


Moultrie 
Ofirlo... 
Peoria 
Perry..- 
Piatt... 
Pike.... 
Pope.... 
Pulaski 
Putnam 
liandolph. 
lliehland . 
Boek Island. 
Saline. 
Satifiramon 
Schuyler . 

Scott. 

Shelby... 
Stark.. . 

St. Clair .. 
Stephenson. 
Tazewell.. 
Union... . 
Vermilion. 
Wabash . 
Warren 
AVashinjrton 
Wayne.... 
White ... 
Whiteside 

Will. 

Williamson 

Wiuneboffo 

Woodford. 


Totals... . 


Apple Obch- 

Peacb Obgu- 

ABDS. 

ABDS. 

' Bushels 


Bushels 

Acres, pro- 
^ (fuced. 

Aor’s 

pro¬ 

duced. 


1.7(Ki 
2.915 
2.62» 
9»7 
1 .: 
4.198 
1,4UH 
1.411 
1,949 
2.ti(il 
2,5281 
2.325 

1. r 

2,739 

1,979 

923 

3,585 

1,210 

4,455 

3,273 

2,995 

3.440 

3,230 

1,449 

2,480 

2,508 

3,641 

1.884 

2,547 

4,402 

3,385 

2. :i57 
2,75b 


251,0341 


9,448 

19,727 

22,110 


17,937 
27.190 
22,499 


11.951 
38,899 
15,162 
60,567 
9,591 
55,542 
8.530 
6,110 
48,260 
12,919 
58.809 
5,iM)4 
37.149 
58,953 
41,767 
9,18‘) 
29.3<Mi 
S3, <137 
19,«« 
5,079 
25,922 
22,514 
47,519 
20.796 
39,279 


2,(»59,527 


159 


11 

35 

5.9 

775 

3(M) 

5 
119 

29 

6 
89 
92 
37 
391 

ihI 

4 

43| 


17 

51:1 

46 

6 

3 

39 

65 

113 


328 

'A 

8 


9,143 


PEiLB ObcH- 
ABDB. 


Aor*8 


Bushels 

jpro- 

duood. 


115 


23.:150 


1931 


1.9 

3.211 


940 


144 

300 


19 


122 


10,654! 

28 

10 


1 

1421 

f 


. 1 . 


25, 

21 1 ! 

153, 1 

141 

15 
24 


7,577 


400 


96.5071 


912 


ViNBYABPB. 


Acr's 


10 


19 

144 


4,877 

131 


35 


14,1.15 


200 

1 

28 

17 

45 


52 

13 

.'13 

89 

2 

179 

7 

36 

3 

6 


.3,9631 


Gallons 

wine 

pro¬ 

duced. 


Fbuits and 
Bbbbieb not 
Included in 
Obchabds. 


Aor’s 



llOl 

6 

2,951 

1,700 

180 

18 

408 


100 

782 


1,315 


455 


123 

176 

55 

6,:197 


99 

435 

A 


50 

100 


2,300 


500 


17 


202 

8 

28 

1,580 

18 


3 

58' 

19 

91 

m\ 

29 

55 


$349 

996 


195 


38 


:io 

405 

25 

2,441 


2,421 

100 

27 

93 

520 

991 

<14 

1,779 

35,705' 

1,188 


126 

1,198 

1,450 


1,055 

115 

312 

5,006 

130 


129,839 7,970 $202,089 
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AgrietHtural StaUatics 1881—Continued. 


Counties. 


Dnoultivated Acbeaoe. 


Post'res. 


Wood¬ 

land. 


Uncul¬ 

tivated 

land. 


Area , 
city and 
town 
real es-l 
tate. 


Total 
number 
of acres, 
reported 


Acres 

,1 

reported 


imt 

JLJE££*_-L® 


Adams. 

Alexander. 

Bond. 

Boone. 

Brown. 

Bureau . 

Calhoun . 

Carroll. 

Cass. 

Champaign .... 

Christian. 

Clark. 

Olay. 

Clinton. 

Coles. 

Cook. 

Crawford . 

Cumberland .. 

BeKulb . 

DeWitt. 

Douftliis. 

DuPafire. 

Bdffar. 

Edwards . 

Effingham .... 

Fayette. 

Ford. 

Franklin. 

Fulton . 

Gallatin. 

Greene. 

Grundy . 

Hamilton . 

Hancock . 

Hardin . 

Henderson .... 

Henry . 

Iroquois. 

Jackson. 

.Tasper . 

Jefferson . 

Jersey . 

JoDnviess. 

Johnson . 

Kane.. 

Kankakee.. . . 

Kendall . 

Knox. 

Lake . 

LaHalb^ . 

Lawrence.. 

Lee.. 

Livingston..... 

Logan.. 

Macon .. 

Macoupin. 

MndNon . 

Marion .. 

Marshall. 

Mason. 

Massac . 

McDonough... 

McHenry . 

Mcl ean. 

Menard. 

Mercer. 

Monroe. 

Montgomery.. 

Morgan. 

Moultrie. 

Ogle. 

-25 


47.367 


79.950 


35.103 


I 


54.145 

6.456 

96.759 

1.536 

58.914 

11.770 

100.000 

60,682 

21,818 

17.746 

20.571 

50.301 


16,489 

10,640 

15,573 

52,510 

21,756 

7,485 

26.000 

19,868 

49,419 

39,219 

43.059 

83,214 


7.331, 
7.7961 
19,372i 
12,808> 
10.694! 
1.132 
160,747 
LH.S46I 
15.568' 
11,061 ‘ 
61,2441 
51,108 


833 

870 

1.387 


1.164 


30,0001 


89,636 

39,612 

47 . 54:1 

34,629 
78,455 
4,173 
18,558 
4.017 
33,604 
2,039 
46,920 
2,216 
38.893 
44,126 
4,868 
60.414 
2,(MK1 
37,784 


92,132 

5,243 

12,515 


55,8% 
3.464 
88.508 
47.445 
49,444 
130.JH»2 
65,797 
9l,5(K) 
11,339 
74.120 
79,7(K1 
44,840 

*V»’386 
,38,5(KI 
24,816 
28./96 


1.922 
36. (MM) 
76,697 
129,000 
,39,275 
77,438 
6.101 
64,449 
89,672 
24,667 
68,246 


34.145 


6,627' 


13,307 

14,524 

10.473 

8.7.% 

21,621 

30.55(» 

36,709 

8,629 

1,897 

8,857 

53,025 

J:I,1(M) 

24,3:u 

2.395 

153,580 

29.;K»5| 

i;i.3or 

12,934 


13,257 

68,071, 

31,292 


77 , 64:1 

R3.!M.6 
18.:i70 
4,88^ 
i:i,67i 
33.125 
25.920 
:%. 706 
:iU.9J7 
17.910 
6,098 
15,385 

’ 47,045 

66. (KM) 
40.934 
l.3,794t 


9,171 

16,975 

10,320 

7,446 

12.121 

5:1,438 

22,:i65 

6,576 

20,461 

2,354 

19,4:17 

76,460 

10.9821 

6,744 

1,511 

20,729' 

1,133' 

39.1181 


2:1.387, 

:i8.070l 

16.0171 


1 . 


36.585 
1,292 
2.580 
11,75(» 
2.667 
13.4:18 
13.412 
11.139 
80,642 
27,970 
18,025 
6.499 

’ii'oso 

29.220 

8,522 

14,175 


21.7351 

28,(MK)I 

18,368' 

23,8)M), 

15.360 

21,312, 

55,517| 

74.4561 

61.9921. 

7.412 

17,757 


7,00(» 
18,120 
27,7W) 
9,350 
17,833 
8,778 
49,178 


5,910 

4,r 


4.894 

19,780 

475 

40 

891 

2,140 


480 


2,775 

1.217 

2,320 

1,835 

614 

940 

:4,265 

4.340 


69' 

589| 


38l 

8{K)| 

2451 

’340 


678 

1,878 


611 

40 

2,281 
:i09i 
3,646 
1,995 
3, KM) 
8. i:i9 
1,786 


1,162 

207 

’i‘853l 

’f’osui 


43 


1.1(M» 

5,041 

858 

2,743 

’i’sis 

4,187 

748> 


394.8601 


172,4?2 
98,227 
407,668 
106,854 
239,274 
69,808l 
681.883 
358,821 
202,621 
169,047 
290,853 
316,476 


175,480! 


334,530 
200,962 
216,502 
128.7(W 
264.085 
141,523 
209,453 
47, i?)! 
249 W 
70,365 
285.302 
172.236 
176,886 
159,417 
229,676 
3:45,446 
33.148 
176,664 


519.645! 

192.4591 

169,202 


;i02.691 
137.(M)6i 
252.136 
278,687 
2(M).095 
428.:i73 
222.099 
539.039 
2 : 44.409 
398.589 
627,127 
278,768 

419,167 

192,292 

152,359 


83.9(M) 

254.650 
225,799 
598.710 
199,788 
293,225 
164,705 

444.650 
357,794 
122,118 
820,839 


133,145 

109,381 

262.311 

5,342 

92,020 

140,668 

59.359 

49,048 

170,9:14 


88,938 
119,501 
111.543 
14,528 
5 343 
514.092 
100,121 
220,829 
64.833 
50,61)5 
46.564 

77.309 

134,515 


72.146i 
367, .513 
65,438 
178,566 
264,671 
28,329 
166,311 
109,365 
44,286 
158,198 
76,260 
62,154 
515,379 
185,873 
127,747 
141 440 
33(). 156 
2:W,233 
74,760 
72,407 
70,999 
141, %(> 
2,281 
20 ,044 

62.174 
172.893 

’’ 

127,913 
113.188 
366,266 
KM, 893 
29,447 
146,0801 
95,611 
35l.328i 
Cm. 1511 
109,440 
158,466 

I45.525I 



94.093, 

158.:i23l 


*528,006 

*109,381 

6252,311 

177.814 

190,247 

548,331 

*166,213 

288,322 

240,742 

631,883 

447,769 

8322.122 

•280.590 

S:k)5.381 

§321.819 

%14.092 

*275,601 

§220.829 

♦399.363 

251.657 

*263,066 

8206.077 

*:<98.600 

141,523 

281.599 

§414,804 

314.759 

248,910 

•549,973 

*200.565 

*34:1,197 

268,782 

§27:1.902 

♦ 4 %. 644 
♦10*), 408 
2:18,818 
*615.379 
*705,518 
320.206 
310.642 
33(1,156 
*233,233 
§377,451 
§209,413 
§323,135 
•420,663 
202,376 
448.417 
§284,273 
711,932 
234,406 
♦457,206 
*66 ..040 
391,946 
*366,266 
•643.217 
•448.614 
338,372 
247,970 
.*351,328 
159,051 
364.090 
•384,265 
*744.236 
199,788 
347,813 
231,653 
444.650 
857,794 
*216,211 
479,162 
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Agrwdtwral Statistics 1881—Continued. 


UNOULTIYATBD AOBEA.OE. 


Counties. 

Past'res. 

Wood¬ 

land. 

Uncul¬ 

tivated 

land. 


Total 
number 
of acres 
reported 

Acres 

not 

reported 

Total Ae'ge 
as ret’d to 
State Aud*r 
1881. except 
as noted... 

Peoria. 

43.665 

4.766 

42,150 

26.980 

6.709 

• 

262,124 

124.808 


Perry . 

116,867 

890 

225,245 


Platt. 

29.607 

2,413 

7,803 

52,495 


75,027 

S275,577 

Pike. 

81,100 

53,714 

163.865 

2.695 

486,131 


511.964 

Pope . 

Pulaski . 

3.200 

164.592 


800 

230,402 

2,564 

232.966 

662 

80,323 

20.489 

700 

112. &H5 

208 

112.743 

Putnam. 

20.598 

17,556 

435 

105.896 

101 

*105,997 

Bandolph. 

10,798 

11.065 

56,819 

34,366 

6,197 


■ ' |i III' 

160,985 

*.357.687 

Blchland. 

7,067 

Hi 

142,122 

85,152 

*297,274 

Book Island. 

Saline. 

33,290 

3.684 

77.626 

22,176 

21,417 

1,234 

176,892 

63,729 

89,679 

176,899 

^.571 

^>.628 

Sangamon. 

11,716 

4,072 

1.250 

282.5.S4 

228.<H)9 

265; 172 

547,706 

Schuyler. 

22.235 

44,508 

69,764 


48,294 

*276,808 

Scott. 

16.205 

17.288 

4,582 

1,096 

100.808 

56,491 

*160,794 

Shelby. 

45.000 


26,000 

760 


178,529 

484,726 

Stark. 

27.352 

6.541 

47 

160 


^KIDEIId 

180,961 

St Clair. 

14,977 

26,466 

6,778 

7551 .302,809 

115,742 

418,051 

Stephenson . 

50.849 

19,802 

5.441 

172 

262.202 

95,038 

$357,240 

*408,748 

Tazewell. 

37,022 

28.630 



266,541 

142,207 

Union. 

4,175 

S9.4(N) 


474 

114.488 

106.004 

220.492 

Yermlllon. 

126.363 

36.273 

11.335 

510 

413.914 

150.788 

564.702 

Waba«>h. 

6,296 


6.843 

8 

101.016 

51,571 

162.587 

Warren. 

83.332 

22.466 

10,778 

3,382 

320,342 

19,459 

.msoi 

Washington. 

14,064 


6.5?2 

118,983 

197, .385 

144,274 

341,659 

Wayne. 

White. 

27,958 

80 

313.940 

135,670 

*449.610 

7,537 


29,614 


^ 334,874 

79,440 

1313.814 

Whiteside. 

55,323 


6,632 

6,863 

16,385 

243,244 

189.168 

$432,412 

Will . 

89.807 

B w 


386,717 

137,975 

$524,692 

265,605 

Williamson. 

18,587 


254.648 

957 

Winnebago. 

Woodford. 

54,256 


6,640 


255.741 

66,861 

$322,102 

47,626 


14,481 


296.907 

40,275 

337,182 

Total. 

3,857,994 

3,123,329 

2,004,749 

213,637 

23,187,692 

11,433,774 

34,621.466 


^ABsesBors’ returoB, 1878. 
fi AdBessorfi’ returfiB,;i879. 
tABseseors* returns, 1880. 
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AgrieuUmal Statistics 1881 and 1882—Continued. 



Hobsbs 

Colts. 

Hobsxs, any Aos, 
Died of Disease. 

Gounties. 

Total 
number 
May. 1882. 

Number 

foaled, 

1881. 

Number, 

1881. 

Total 

value, 

;1881. 

Adams. 

10.122 

912 

428 

$28,557 

Alexander. 

703 

64 

40 

2,995 

Bond. 


.378 

Boone. 

4.937 

610 

176 

12.150 

Brown. 

4.417 

468 

166 

8,663 

Bureau. 

14.296 

1,837 

725 

49,204 

5,400 

19,680 

Calhoun.. 

1.827 

172 

123 

Carroll. 

7.779 

1,003 

262 

Cass. 


354 

271 

19,036 

Champolfirn.... 

17,171 

1,724 

895 

56,994 

32,447 

14,844 

13.185 

Christian. 

11.711 

1.050 

574 

Clark. 

4,425 

417 

323 

Clay. 

3.960 

406 

321 

Clinton. .... 

6.667 

426 

482 

22,328 

24.i>69 

Coles. 

8.206 

683 

395 

Cook.-.-.-. 

20.142 

921 

268 

31.088 

14,297 

Crawford. 

3,948 

495 

280 

Cumberland. 

DoKalb. 

3,078 

13.558 

266 

1,543 

256 

4% 

12,086 

35.000 

DeWitt. 

7,946 

787 

4891 30.212 

Douglas. 

6,302 

415 

22 !) 

18.750 

1.3,343 

DuPage . 

5,097 

491 

160 

Bdgaf. 

9,726 

886 

502 

30, .374 

Kdwards ... 

2,772 

197 

i95 

7,659 


5,092 

393 

288 

12 ; 540 

Fayette. 

6 , ,347 

475 

407 

21,789 

20.999 

Ford. 

6,3% 

660 

326 

Franklin. 


Fulton. 

14,700 

2,5<i6 

6,728 

1 ,6M 

m 

%.903 

:».860 

2.3,941 

17,453 

17.?J1 

28,226 

2,065 

Gallatin . 

881 

85 

Greene. 

900 

362 

Grundy . 

Hamilton. 

6,220 

4,030 

12,671 

741 

582 

475 

239 

436 

Haneook..... 

1,432 

528 

Hardin. 

58 

38 

Henderson... 

5,872 

774 

327 

22 . <>88 
%.290 

Henry. 

37,445 

2,576 

617 

Iroquois... 

13,050 

i,c;i7 

962 

47.0-16 

Jackson.. 

3.917 

830 

351 

9,7<}5 

Javier... 

4,(i26 

4,673 

4,530 

406 

451 

18.976 

Jefferson........... 

431 

293 


Jersey. 

250 

813 

JoDavioss. 

7,217 

1,973 

7,495 

848 

:i04 

Johnson.. 

158 

% 

Kano . 

758 

267 

19,579 

Kankakee.. 

8 .^ 

977 

422 

26,568 

Kendal... 

6,614 

15,183 


166 

11,047 

Knox ... 

1,891 

684 

42,487 

Lake .... .......... 

LaSalle. 

23,804 

8,604 

2,425 

991 


Lawrence... 

316 

263 

Lee.. 

Livingston .... 

^.428 

11,226 

11.863 

2,533 

1,022 

845 

I'WI ' 1 

Logan.... 

497 

Macon. 

1,188 

594 

32,690 

Macoupin... 

14,658 

10.263 

1,446 

772 

41,312 

Madison.-. 

2,566 

1,081 

472 

54,050 

23.610 

Morion........ 

5.695 

555 

Marshall.......... 

imiigig 

561 

272 

20.054 

Mason ....... 

Massac..... 

1,450 

79 

59 

2.790 

11,296 

McDonough. 

6,291 

784 

238 

McHenry.... 

9,688 

23.012 


259 

16.268 

McLean... 

2,923 



Menard.... 


541 

221 

Mercer..... 

10,930 

3,184 

1,398 

840 

Monroe. 

165 

167 

Montgomery.... 

12,231 

1,124 

1,181 

41,681 

19,332 

Morgan ...... 

7,189 

532 

, 276 

Moultrie.-. 

5,299 


212 

12,198 

31,217 

25,390 

Ogle. 

12.742 

1.431 

510 

Peoria. 



412 






































































































Perry. 

Piatt. 

Pike. 

Pope.-. 

Pulaski. 

1,681 

6.537 

2,711 

2.338 

82 

701 

548 

288 

27 

413 

283 

144 

$1,725 

27,223 

52,071 

6,873 

Putnam. 

3.013 

375 

132 

9.987 

Randolph. 

5.105 

430 

357 

17,819 

Richland. 

4.176 

253 

258 

10,553 

Rook Island. 

6,457 

841 

312 

15,894 

Saline. 

2,656 

245 

135 

6,353 

Sangamon... 

14,810 

1,769 

872 

54,628 

Schuyler. 

6,601 

738 

2.193 

15,728 

Scott. 

2,571 

238 

101 

7,110 

Shelby. 

9,533 


561 

25.599 

Stark. 

6.224 

663 

504 

13.865 

St. Olair. 

8,306 

603 

441 

27.?26 

Stephenson... 

10.212 

1,124 

474 

32,433 

Tazewell. 

10,120 

1,194 

518 

37,851 

Union. 

3.706 

311 

206 

12,175 

Vermilion. 

13.0:18 

1,347 

698 

41.963 

Wabash . 

2.656 

222 

258 

7.080 

Warren. 

12,429 

1,659 

659 

38.203 

Washington. 

5.03:1 

521, 

444 

22,324 

Wayne. 

5.658' 

524' 

503 

22.848 

White. 

4.152, 

3!)2, 

86:1 

19,148 

Whiteside. 

10.970 

l,:i29 

498 

:10,.S72 

Will. 

12.433, 

1,338' 

491 

34,744 

Williamson . 

3.825' 


186 

7.679 

Winnebago. 

8,709 

8!)0 

287 

20,417 

Woodford. 

9,941 

2,066' 

421 

25,802 

Total. 

768,234 

80.1501 

1 

41.000 

$2,251,016 




































Agricultural Statistics, 1881 and 1882—Continued. 



Cattle. 

Fat Cattle 
Sold. 

Cattle Died op 
Disease. 

CountleB. 

1 

Total 
number 
May. im. 

Num- 

,ber 

1881. 

Total 

firroRS 

weight 

1881. 

Num¬ 

ber 

1881. 

Total 

value 

1881. 

Adamfi. 

21.747 

4,526 

4.628.020 

472 

$8,742 

Alexander. 

Bond. 

1,47« 

909 

252 

2,9iN) 

255,785 

97.650 

2.812,207 

5b 

4,592 

Boone ...! 

2i.i94 

250 

6.^5 

Brown .I 

!».38e 

1,9:15 

1.85:1.151 

99 

1.953 

Bureau. 

40. bM 

11,798 

12.533.1)49 

931 

2:1.162 

Calhoun.1 

a.4o:i 

380 

280.251 

97 

LHIO 

Carroll. 

33.22b 

6.2(>4 

7.21:1.395 

390 

6.901 

CasR. 

8.60.'> 

1 4.2(i2l 5.450.054 

190 

5,964 

Champaien . 

32.290 

1 7.414 

8,740,7)411 

461 

13,302 

Christian. i 

24.825 

1 8.016 

8.540.028; 

467 

14.bl6 

Clark. 

8.298 

, 2,:{72, 2,279.<j81 

307 

6,410 

Clay . 

7.e:i2 1.7551 l.W)7.207 

417 

5,453 

Clinton.1 

1 7,357 

i 1.75<i 

1.181), 5981 :)4b 

7,664 

Coles.1 

1 18.742 

1 8,218 

8.105,:tSl 

36b 

, 8.90:1 

Cook. 

' 41,370 

' :i,073 

2. i;ib,472 

329 

8.756 

Crawford ... 

' bM«l 

1.372 

1,068. .'>73 

241 

1:1.919 

Cumberland . 

O.lbO 

890 

891.858 ' 23:{ 

4,082 

DeKalb.1 

! 52. IMi 

8.112 

8.567. ‘H)4 

729 

18,475 

7,297 

DeWitt. 

1 lO.OtiO 

•3,817 

4.560.205' 3141 

Doufflas. ' 

! 10,875 

b.256 

6.bl>1.8t>l 

' i:i7| 

,1,176 

DuPatro . 

1 20,147 

2, OO’J 

2,909.b4(» 

217 

6.632 

Pdear.... 

1 25,015 

14,7(M> 

17,587,830 4121 

12,776 

Edwards . 

1 b,o;t4 

1 1,09b 

721.01,9 

117 

2,4:12 

Efiiufirham. 

1 10,400 

l,:i5b 

m, 1:12 

306 

4,481 

Fayette. 

1 9,170 

*3,271 

l,b42.7bl 

, 572 

10,882 

Ford. 

Franklin. 

lO.bSO 

2,585 

2.501,717 

92 

2, l‘.»2 

Fulton. 

:«),089 

8.415 

8,110.508 

815 

25.960 

Gallatin . 

5,822 

1,512 

IK) 1.005 

20 

213 

Groone. 

15,980 

8.02b 

7,27b, 503, 10b' 

12,?40 

Grundy.i 

15, bb7 

' 4.4l«>, 3,t>29,l00 

:452 

7,411 

Hamilton . 

b.lTl 

2,4121 i.:{:i2.46r> 

42i» 

5. 

Hancoek. 

31,481 

10, *182 

11 '.•S.84S. 622 

n,vS(U 

Hardin. 

l.:t40| 4391 «Mi. 850 

, 2.5 

384 

Henderson. 

' 1<;.90(> 

4,971 

1 6,050,9b0 

151 

1 :i.745 

Heniy . 

1 43,427 

9,213 

9,51b. 8% 

1 7151 1:1.840 

Ironnois. 

, 28,;iH7 

1 7,877 

8,Hbl.3)5 

48:1 

9.:K)9 

Jaekson . 

4,b28 

2,b22 

O.M).:i7b 

15:11 :i.:i24 

Jammer. 

Jefferson. 

8,(M4 

2,509 

i.8bi.<Ljr. 

470 

12. WM) 

b. 121 

4,3*»4 

2. o'H),:i»u 

1811 2.1)79 

Jersey . 

7,2!H 

I l.bI3 

1.458,474 

4.5:pi 

b8.9:4b 

JoDaviess. 

3<»,350 

5,88., 

b, 11)1,557 

537 

1 11,306 

Johnson . 

2,297 


51)2.61)7 

1)8 

958 

Kane. 

89.427 

b,46i 

5.:i28,7:i6 

321 

1 8.245 

Kaiikakoe. 

22,430 

4,b81 

4.040.b50 

318 

7.886 

Kendall. 

20,;i87 

4,019 

4,171,025 

195! 09:4 

Knox. 

Lakf^ . . .. 

42,b21 

9,9.V» 
2,2b7 

11,7^:1,312 
1 'Ki0,02r) 

1 (iWl 

17.!)b8 

LaSalle . 

! 52,275 

l4;:i5H 

14,755,844 

1 707 

10.287 

Tiawrenc'o. 

Lt^e. * . . 

1 7,123 

l,h7;i 
1 lOJKMI 

1.022.20b' 2Ki» 

I.S.51K1.000I_ 

4.857 

Livingston. 

1 38.037 

b,4.57 

1 5.910.1)15 

47:1 

12,^ 

Loffan. 

20,103' 6, Mb 

, 7,074,401 

352 

10.901 

Macon . 

21.411 

6,803 

6.1)23,016 

309 

9.521 

Macoupin. 

24,175 

10,715 

7,409.221 

8b0 


Madison. 

Marion ... 

12,058 

9,147 

2,300 

3,950 

. 2,300.mH» 

' 2,969,674 

620 

1:1.000 

65,552 

Marshall. 

Mason ... 

12,793 

2,900 
1. 

2,8.52,745 

213 

5,672 

Massac. 

2.340 

()62 

:i37.96.i 

61 

814 

McDonouffh . 

14.15b 

1 •4,778 

4,824.401 

171 

3,779 

McHenry . 

43.;k>:i 

1 5,573 

' 8,(M»4,080 

407 

11.688 

McLean. 

45*614 

14,412 

16.612.6!)K 

664 

17,740 

Menard. 

8,701 

1 6,05.4 

7,252.300 

1 HI 

1.675 

Meroer. 

:i5.(M)8 

9.77b 

lO.WU.OTS 

1 975 

22,798 

Monroe. 

3,288 

452 

1 252,190 

1 55 

1.549 

Montgomery. 

lb. 719 

5,361) 

3,913,1)90 

1 646 

13.002 

Mornan. 

16,017 

10.320 

, 13.861,296 

1 178 

5,240 

Moultrie. 

10 .(i22 

3,407 

1 2,029.643 

1 95 

8,686 

OKle .1 

46,264 

9,414 

1 9,795.014 

1 760 

14,470 
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Agricultural Staliatica, 1881 and 1882—Continued. 



Cattle. 

Fat Cattle 
Sold. 

Cattle Died of 
Disease. 

CountioB. 

Total 
number 
May, 1882 . 

Num¬ 

ber 

1881 . 

Total 

fiTOSH 

weight 

1881 . 

Num¬ 

ber 

1881 . 

Total 

value 

1881 . 
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Agriadturai Statistics 1881 and 1882—Continued 

-r 


CountleB. 


Daiby. 


tz; 




Bebb. 


Honey 


H 
- ® 


So 

: ^ 


•T3 

'’p 

QD 

o^er> 

E 


OD O 
£.p' 
£.& 

• » 

Is* 


Q 

a> p 

a* 


P 

p p 

o zz 

f§ 

rg. 

• K 


JS? 


: t** 

; 2 


CIO 

c£ 

® a 

p<p 

i| 


6.ri82 

m 


1.7(H) 

«.i70 

4.95M 

3.82<) 

2.:i76 

,S.77<i 


Adam%.... 

Alezauder 

Bond.. 

Boone . 1().4«<I 

Brown.i 2.841 

Bureau.i io.«J6 

€allioun. 1.240 

Carroll. 1 lo. 

Cass . 

Champaign. 

Christian. 

Clark. 

Clay. 

Clinton. 

Coles. 4.38»| 

Cook. I 2H,)).'i3 

Crawford.| 2.5.13 

Cumberland. I 2,oflh 

DeKalb.l 2l.ti!)l 

DeWltt.' ».9S4 

Douglas . 2,rj()4 

DuPage., 14.023 

Rdgar.I 4.541) 

Edwards. Mcioi 

Effingham. 3.921 

Payette. 2,981 

Ford. 2,078 

Franklin . i. 

Fulton . 9,432 

Qallatin.i 80l 

Greene.| 3,119 

Orundy.i 6.922 

Hamilton.' 2.(H»4 

Hancock . 7,437 

Hardin . 113 

Henderson. 1,894 

Henry. 11,808 

Ironuois.. 9 8si 

Jackson .• 2.155 

Jawer . 2,751 

Jefferson. 2,011 

Jersey . 2.044j 

JoDaviess. 10,h05 

Johnson. 1,0441 

Kano. 20,41o| 

Kankakee . 8,317 

Kendall. 7,674 

Knox. 10,332 

Lake. 

Laftnllo.( 14,98:1 

Lawrence. 2.89S 

Lee. 

Livingston. 11,014 

Logan . 5,507 

Macon . 5,222 

Macoupin.' 0,914 

Madison.i 8,004 

Marion . 3,966 

Marshall. 8,351 

Mason 


0,932 
37J) 
1,827 
10.001 
2,849 
10,756 
1,359 
10.103 
2.155 
8,120 
5,230 
.3.9051 
2.000 
3.99f.' 
4,4011 
26,215 
2.8171 
2.2481 
20,4261 
3.950 
2,654 
16,701 
4,5531 
2,1841 
4,290, 
:{,439 
2.5941 


159,1571 
1.890 
91,005, 
487. .3781 
49,910 
3J2,09i4 
4,220 
539, (102 
.30,202 
217.645 
142,413 
83,1281 
46.791! 
77,696 
83,924 
582, .322 
53,979 
32.999' 
1,121,273 
119.421> 
71.902, 
6(il.442 
««.«16 
23.5(H) 
09.783, 
55.2891 
95.106, 


1 


3,310 

1(K) 

2,025 

418,843 

"30.*^ 


340 25,333 


49,080 
550 
20.287 
1. 


, 22.996 

12,3901 2.108.220 
25i 1,515 

0,553 10,370 


00.041, 


190 

9(H) 

419.401 

100 

’.3io,’^ 

580 

100 


290 


Massac . l.i 

McDonough. 3,4201 

McHenry. 25.486 

McLean. W.049 

Mercer. 7.6»)| 

Monroe. l.i 

Montgomery. 5,1 

MmiTtHA I .3 1631 


9,729 
1,190 
3,120 
6,7:17 
2.802 
7,9511 
443 
1,958' 
ll.iHvli 
8,1i0 
2.951 
.3,011' 
2 988 
2,29(1 
10,285 
I, (0)7 
25,473 
8,087 
7.(H(5, 
10,889 
8,5(K) 
14,5i5i 
3, (Hi:!, 
13.3(H) 
11.207| 
A, .KM 
5.(HH)' 
7,558 
9.2iH)j 
4,4.30 
3.253 


287,448 
11,922 . 
85. ].%, 
276,070' 
16,8!H) 
23:1. .ASM' 
5.,165 . 
28,801 
429, .370. 
446,782 
55.212 
:17.278 
52,272 
41.021 
4(H). 420 
:i,()0r> . 
6*20,13)1 
433,967 
441,901 
;i3;i.761 
582,2:18 


725 


1(H) 

:i49 

KM) 

13,441 


7 600 
78.6151 
12.:148 
2,001 
414 
100 


28 

40 


77, .346 
800 
19.024 
24,000 
70 
50 
91, KM) 

.( 14,693 

3,865 5.719,486 


328 


.I 770 

83.712, 1,482,411 
.340 20,09' 

20 5.(NH) 

100 6.768,776 
150 9.')20 


101 

50 

1,176 


12,970 

4,800 

2,485 


m 


31.092| 

“2.*^) ' 


35.508 

150 

196 

5,5041 


20,100 


226,707 
255,650 
4.3,205 
114,228 
92,5.50 
976 


978 

:iO,254i 

10,015 

50| 


10 ' 

1 . 221 , 

8.1 


(>15 

4.735 

87,8861 

3,505 

2 

8,858 
20, .140 
6.790 


1.208 
3, (nil, 
25,789 
11,5131 
2,284 
7.561, 
1.779 
0.085' 
2.780j 
1.960i 


245,6:10! 9,'721.9421 
?2,129j 224,635 

fir iiu; ..' 


:i5.100. 
32, .340 
J(M), 


485.3(;2 

119,090 

888.195 

342,351 


45.265 . 

9*H),(HH) 60,000 

503,235 9.072 

126.5.38| 0,4(N) 

160.5r.l! 200 

12:), 576 910 

320,2(H)> 10.000 

80,266,. 

9:3.922 12,000 

150 
75. (MH) 
4.000 
485 

7,399 

40,010 

1,840 

1.459 

32i> 

284.000 

41,798 

43,905 

1.020 

.372.521 

120.0(H) 

4:3,927 

33.855 

26,473 

95 

s 

250 

71,708 

1,801 

988 

27 

1,043,561 

1.887,282 

7,600 

6.647,901 

880,103 

7,380 

610 

78,012 

.39.6?2 

476 

52 

11,776 

226,402 

5,4.14 

11.473 

6,520 

28,693 

405 


14,785 

161,910 

817 

11 

14,345 

125,200 

42,960 


28,268 

240.398 

479 


(MO 

400 


178 

395 

1,209 

4.35 

298 

1,159 

2,436 

l.(>25 

1,102 

1,370 

829 

1,139 

231 

883 

915 

360 

1,053 

781 

19 

1,052 

400 

1.730 

1.668 


1.799 

412 

505 

050 

859 

1.351 

mi 

187 

1..317 

1.(150 

738 

1,503 

633 

204 

78 

5^ 

574 

1,032 

361 

1,073 


2.235 

9,628 


3,111 
4,125 
9,957 
2.210 
2,034 
6,817 
15.045 
8.982 
7,257 
6.588 
3. .584 
9,287 
2.925 
3.014 
9,408 
10.049 
8,253 
9.250 
112 
5,017 
1,796 
1,415 
4,001 
1,784 

T,m 

2,517 

3,013 

0.303 

8.537 

11.9<H) 

1.555 

1,090 

9,638 

12,159 

4,763 

9,631 

4,909 

450 

465 

2,237 

3,843 

7.002 

4,204 

7,601 


1,617 17.942 
797 6.230 


1.4871 

2,560 

1.523 

814 


1.9651 

431 ' 


260 

659' 

675 

3.017 

978 

793 

252 

1,430 

014 

441 


5. .350 
13.898 
7,842 
8,808 

aim 

3,084 


1,751 

2,316 

14,298 

.30,108 

18,722 

7,088 

722 

7,029 

7,327 

1,088 
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Agricidtural Statistics 1881 and 1832—Continued. 





Daiby. 



Bees. 

Honst 

Counties. 

Number cows 
kept. 1882. 

Number cows 
kept. 1881... 

Pounds but- 
. ter sold. 1881 

SI 

•-* 

: cp" 

. CP 

O 

k 
* 1 

Gallons milk 
sold,1881.-. 

Numb'r hives, 
1882. 

Pounds pro¬ 
duced, 1881.. 

Ojfle. 

Peoria . 

Perry. 

14.?2B 

6.938 

193 

14,494 

7.165 

98 

iK».404 

319.698 

9.606 

72,017 

67.578 

13.328 

17.000 

220,896 

132,478 

11,650 

643,400 

195,693 

866 

845 

89 

7,592 

7,19a 

1,175 

Piatt. 

Pike. 

2.568 

8.832 

1.233 

2.396 

3,788 

886 

490 

241 

9,815 

150 

1,038 

784 

4.8l» 

2.695 

1.951 


5 

200 

578 

324 

Putnam. 

1.829 

... 

1.863 

46,825 



75 

488 

7,837 

1,505 

2.856 

Kandolph. 

3.564 

2.521 

3.985 

2,954 

86,679 

46,369 

5,221 

970 


685 

547 

Bichlaiid. 

26 

5,215 

652 

Book Island. 

Haline . 

7.315 

1.261 

7.461 

7.671 

1,182 

229.599 

11.445 

197.756 

700 

16,683 

135,874 

36:1 

754 

2,865 

4,135 

8.372 

Baneamon. 

7,620 

256 

5,965 

215.291 

2,641 

Hchuyler. 

4.383 

1.613 

4.fil4 

1 ,(U(i 

i»5,327 

41,719 

155 

27a 

789 

2,331 

452 

Hoott. 


866 

123 

Sholby. 

5,469 

5,920 

136.76:1 

45 

4,696 


2,314 

442 

14.725 

Htark . 

3,255 

3,375 

5.?26 

ill 

5(NI 

l.iMKI 

:i6.558 

46.021 

3.325 

4.675 

St Clair. 

5,554 

13,774 

2l,9.V) 

:i.666 

1,241 

952 

Stephenson . 

13,718 

1 75,694 

81,!)60 

14.964 

Tazevyell . 

5.919 

6 ,156 
2.0<»7 

196,147 

38.iN)l 

5().645 

1,820 

1 14,216 

1 700 

]iM;,124 
13 lik) 

985 

1 .6<i2 

5.482 

9.258* 

Union. 

hm 

Vermilion. 

Wabash. 

6 ,5i)6 
1,129 
5,664 

6.692 

1,249 

14,124 

119,318 

18.:i89 

113,942 

12,873 

1 

467 

1,975 

611 

8.599 

4,985 

12.496 

Warren. 

663 

, 4.7(Mi 

20,592 

977 

Washington. 

3.348 

3.678 

58,965 

195 

4<i 

585 

89(> 

6,667 

Wnvne. 

3.769 

4.630 

2.241 

14,835 

3K,15<; 

23,:i52 

6‘i;i,792 

56 . 

5 

1,829 

1,222 

1,146 

11.624 

White. 

2 . m 

15,525 

366 

200 

t .993 

Whiteside . 

7.2481 136.213 

(W,617 

16,655 

Will . 

17.7<ri 

18,586 

891,661 

31.:kH) 

90,557 

4.224.823 

415 

4,(>46 

Williamson. 

1,863 

1,822 

28,419 




m\ 

4,547 

Winnebafifo . 

11,692 

11,840 

09(M,26 

712,684 64.231 

867,859 

447 

12,225 

Woodford . 

5,048 

5,589 

156,086 

2,205 

15 

14,068 

693 

3,665 

Total. 

581,578 

625,410 

21,579.414 

5,837.974 

1,386,1139 

46.153.488 

86,633j6l8.947 














































AgricuUmal Statistics, 1881 and 1882—Gontinuod. 


Counties. 

Sherp 

AND 

Lambs. 

SHBEFj ANT 
AOE. Killed 
BY Doos. 

Sheep, ant 
AOE, Died of 
Disease. 

Wool. 

Fat Sheep 
Sold. 

Total 

number 

May, 

1882. 

No. 

1881. 

Total 

value 

1881. 

No. 

1881. 

Total 

value 

1881. 

No. lbs. 
shorn 
1881. 

No. 

1881. 

Total 
gr. wt 
1881. 

Adams. 

20.362 

753 

*2.443 

1,009 

' I 

$3,123' 

131.825 

4,852 

822.462 

Alexander. 

366 

94 

171 

18 

30 

1.376 

113 

7.640 

Bond. 


120 

240 


... ... 1 

17,262 

987 

78,025 

Boone. 

17.260 

506 

1,408 

569 

1.4811 

70 ;171 

1.449 

112.525 

Brown. 

12.171 

273 

948 

570 

2.055 

40,555 

2.798 

250.813 

Bureau. 

11.642 

329 

1.650 

766 

3.539, 

64,805 

2,563 

211,889 

Calhoun. 

1.314 

81 

167 

81 

220, 

4.088 

101 

8.318 

Carroll. 

6.120 

68, 

, 233 

179 

583| 

1 3<».882 

604 

81,053 

Cass. 

2.406 

112' 

802 

207 

, 905i 

11,696 

3.321 

378.6.50 

Champalfirn. 

23.788 

412, 

, 1.317 

528 

1 3,4851 

1 73,8.31 

1,982 

198.975 

ChrisUan. 

17.249 

{Hi 

j him 

1,760 

1 2.624' 

' 53.866 

2. .547 

271.295 

Clark. 

7.350 

6441 

1 1.281 

380 

' 922 

37,8211 

1,778 

178.129 

Clay . 

11.015 

62(i 


629 

3,470 

45.819, 

:4,66,3 

265.!)€6 

Clinton. 

8.004 

143 

.376 

' .344 

1.100 

34 , 027 ! 

1,420 

217,700 

Coles . 

12.271 

168 

554, 

1 651 

1,540 

4.4.3781 

3.960 

371.880 

Cook. 

4.2ii8 


1 1.129, 

1 . 3:4 

116 

16.1881 

:4.5:4 

23,180 

Crawford. 

14..'kM! 

262 

1.180| 

596 

1,729 

44.074! 

1 1.965 

21.5,058 

Cumboriand. 

D.iNMi 

1 22t>’ 

531 

> 240 

.568 

17. .5471 

1 (»27 

6.3.258 

DeKalb . 

16.677 

1 202 

598 

83i» 

2,725 

68.436! 

> 2,506 

224,090 

DeWitt. 

18.tft38 

454 

1.3771 1,344 

2,9:41 

69,6111 

1 1,996 

189.076 

Douglas. 

6.795 

90 

.314 

234 

587 

28,426 

1.677 

175.300 

DuPapre. 

11.137 

60 

244 

163 

600 

.58.3891 

1 2,283 

2:17.460 

Edgar. 

20.670 

456 

1,830 

8:18 

2.194 

86.2081 

1 6.089 

602, (MO 

EdwanK. 

12.280 

189 

715 

617 

].52!ii 44.63^ 

1.731 

1.32,703 

Effingham . 

8.771 

.H45 

882 

375 

m) 

24.942! 

5iM 

.52,8.30 

Fayette . 

11.898 

498 

1,119 

887 

2,ii:49 

15. .366! 

3.174 

269,856 

Ford . 

13.740 

63 

254 

1 ^ 

247 

16,808 

1,081 

121,535 

Franklin. 









Fulton. 

27.702 

439 

i.wii 

. 

! 1,405 

3,468 

127.4il 

.5.196 

520,564 

Gallatin. 

6.320 

347 

.566 

; 104 

127 

9,726 

448 

27,935 

Groono . 

12.6211 6.37 

2. .563 

895 

3.211 

63.480 

4,062! 

:49.5,.387 

Grund> . 

2,874 

6!» 

la3 


232 

11.706 555 

;46,.306 

Uaniiltoii . 

8.801 

1 469 

1,046 

1 

1.008 

1,623 

29,76<» 

' 2,7:46 

245,110 

Hancock. 

7,5071 409 

1,174 

501 

1.754 

25.571 

1 1,715 

102,679 

Hardin. 

1 • 1.9011 94 

204 

118 

223 

4.231 

, 76.4 

40,850 

Houderbon. ' 

' 3,896 

74 

35.3 

113 

; 415 

11.679, 341 

44,790 

Henry. 

1 7,400 160 

836 

210 

> 961 

41.843 

1.029 

1(49,762 

Iroquois.1 

1 6,2(M» 

191 

620 

448 

: 1,228 

26. (m! 1.017 

, 110,490 

Jackson .i 

1 ,3.?J2 

1 267 

621 

283 

; 543 

13 . 41:4 

1,811' 99,875 

Juspei.I 

10,902 

I 490 

l.ow 

4J0 1 . 0:44 

.34.i.5(>; 2 , 21:4 

115,950 

Jefferson. 

1 9.655 

874 

hzn 

. 2.59 564 

,41.718! 3,687 

409,!)92 

Jersey . 

7 . 9 ;m 

' 713 

1.0(M»i 778 6.721 

81.:483 

1.083 

70,268 

JoDaviess. 

1 12,717 

, 343 

1.246 

398 

1 1.287i 6:4.770, 2,252 

235,598 

Johnson . 

1 4,107 

1 193 

393 

213 568 

10,712 

524 

53,950 

Kano. 

11.96<1 

' 208 

684 

491 

8,342 

69.7.30 

3. .514 

417,123 

Kankakoo. 

4,996 71 

306 

111 

415 

17.2ti5 

747 

20,1.51 

Kendall . 

10,367' 316 

1.102 

3:40 1,569 

48.SH>6 

1,704 

168,186 

Knox. 

1 22,65:1 

447 

1.645 

, 1.514 

4,148 

, 97,474 

4,837 

433,023 

Lake . 


389 

8.58 



27.745 

6.876 

522, (K»7 

LaSalle . 

21,769 

443 

2,123 

' 2.879 8.064 

8(», 576 

3.180 

3^,017 

Lawrence . 

8,323 

218 

1 748 


1.001 

:4:4,549 

2,005 

187,871 

Lee . 


200 

I 600 

1 

. 


35.0(K) 

900 

81.000 

Livingston. 


129 

7:31 

35.3 1,502 

31,058 

1.430 

145.845 

Logan . 

14,586 

129 

521 

1,145 :4.169 

48,454 

3.472 

286,830 

Macon. 

14.6:k1 

238 

845 

664 

2.065 

66,813 

3 , 50:4 

816,070 

ll^coupln. 

30,283 

1,069 

3.553 

2.360, 7,785 

128.700 

4,626 

440,112 

Jcadison. 

9,508 

1,130 

3,390 

340 , 920 

57,048 

1..510 

154.000 


12,012 

641 

1,784 

1 5761 1,369 

46.641 

4. .371 

:430,748 

Marshall. 

8,667 

166 

661 

216 883 

42,627 

17144 

119.5.31 

Mason. 




_ 





Massac . 

1,483 

5li 167 

488 

2„572 

547 

32.330 

McDonough. 

7,392 

201 

643 

380> 632 

29.649 

1.607 

128,230 

McHenry. 

67,co:i 

585 

1,965 

3.007 8.304 

229.832 

5.850 

635.017 

McLean. 

39.244 

7,59 

2,648 

1,882 6.779 

160.436 

4.672 

515.214 

Menard. 

6,836 

208 

960 852 1.6041 22.851i 

2,11.3 

191,500 

Mercer. 

8.047 

236 

920 

504 1.402 

!| 40,810 

966 

105.761 

Monroe . 

1.6.S6 

61 

183 

91 

170 

' 5,9.97 

276 

19,938 

Montgomery. 

21.199 

i.2;« 

1 3,873 

i 950 2,24.9 

1 , 77,982 

.3.717 

334,620 

Morgan . 

13.589 

454 

1.641 

’ 666 1.880 

' 63,2501 3,(MHI 

1 285,360 

Moultrie. 

5.231 

1 1451 618 

192 516 

26.976 

: 1.202 115,065 

Ogle. 

11,216 

I 1571 638 

345 1,0521 59,2241 1.2101 100,210 
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Agricultmal Statisties, 1881 and 1882—Continued. 


CountieB. 

Sh-bp 

AND 

Lambs. 

Shbe:^ any 

AOE, KZXJiSD 
BY Doas. 

1 

Shbbp, any 
AOE, Died of 
Disease. 

Wool. 

Fat Sheep 
Sold. 

Total 

number 

im. 

No. 

1881. 

Total 

Tulue 

1881. 

No. 

1881. 

Total 

value 

1881. 

No. lbs. 
shorn 
1881. 

No. 

1881. 

Total 
gr. wt. 
1881. 

Peoria. 

14.319 

294 

1,221 

302 

1,284 


2,407 

183,508 

Perry. 

905 

79 

153 

30 

100 

2.082 

154 

15,900 

Piatt. 

3.686 

73 

313 

208 

585 

17,047 

843 

80,966 

Pike. 

13 362 

617 

L788 

864 

1,856 

60,581 

1,208 

118.926 

Pope. 

Pulaaki. 

6,426 

224 

575 

331 

887 

16,854 

1.114 

121,310 

Putnam. 

3.297 

155 

660 

i87 

687 

16.975 

442 

42,803 

Bandolph. 

io,sos 

470 

1,460 


1,826 

47,928 

3,912 

361,925 

Biohland. 

11.819 

245 

733 


791 

35,077 

1,040 

95,642 

Book Island. 

4.671 

164 

431 

125 

461 

21.804 

850 

81,506 

BaUne. 

8.401 

219 

m 

351 

86R 

20,292 

1.867 

129,275 

Sanffamon. 

31.928 

902 

4,621 

8,234 

8,967 

156,646 

10,386 

958.276 

Bohuylor. 

8.338 

295 

6,‘»3 

365 

1,063 

30.485 

1,283 

128,677 

Scott. 

7.022 

292 

966 

442 

1,169 

36,125 

1.678 

157,565 

Shelby. 

23.644 

657 

1.987 

976 

2,561 

84,230 

2,571 

254,848 

Stark. 

9.202 

199 

1,021 

514 

1,766 

44,318 

1,511 

164,191 

St. Olair. 

6.548 

117 

458 

267 

881 

25,731 

1,803 

162,940 

Stephenson. 

14,670 

383 

2,157 

956 

4.063 

88,229 

3,398 

269,886 

Tazewell. 

16,570 

289 

543 

934 

2,044 

69.419 

2,781 

237,590 

Union. 

5,277 

2b6 

747 

233 

492 

11,462 

692 

97.065 

Vermilion. 

39,136 

730 

2,148 

1,822 

2.938 

159,514 

4,911 

466,579 

Wabash. 

6.238 

110 

457 

244 

738 

23,885 

1.407 

187.757 

Warren. 

12,321 

254 

1,035 

451 

1,809 

50.918 

1,565 

159,842 

Washington. 

5,288 

360 

961 

279 

862 

18,682 

1,365 

90.975 

te::;::::-:;:::::::::: 

16.719 

431 

1,053 

816 

2,161 

80,855 

3,098 

271,712 

7,323 

807 

810 

249 

568 

23,997 

1,827 

97.145 

Whiteside. 

6,814 

185 

428 

381 

902 

33,701 

l,3(r7 

127,455 

Will. 

7,908 

135 

664 

301 

999 

32,966 

2.051 

81,545 

Williamson. 

8,894 

270 

593 

351 

714 

10,483 

3,648 

281,054 

Winnebago. 

Woodford. 

19,948 

420 

1,135 

1,031 

3,137 

86,496 

2,873 

250,859 

6,488 

168 

660 

252 

908 

21,611 

793 

78,227 

Total. 

1,110,323 

32.914||107,018 

58,583 

$174,764 

4,636,711 

218,142 

19,925,2(7 
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AgricuUmal Statistics, 1881—Continued. 


OountioB. 

Hogs Ain> 
Pigs. 

Fat Hogs sold. 

Hogs and Pigs 
Died 

OF Choleba. 

Hogs Died of 
Disease Otheb 
THAN Choleba. 

Total 

number 

1882. 

Number 

1881. 

Total 
Gross Wt. 
1881. 

No. 

1881 

Total 
Qr. Wt. 
1881. 

No. 

1881. 

Total 
Gr, Wt. 
1881. 

Adams. 

80.708 

59.563 

12,604,548 

14,063 

937,326 

2,345 

57,983 

Alexander. 

Bond. 

2.630 

879 

4,893 

*23,260 

116,770 
890.715 
,. 6.847.84M 

1,245 

147 

58.665 

8,4<NI 

29,41*2 

50 

.3.000 

Boone . 

‘49.3® 

413 

496 

59.^ 

Brown . 

22.990 

17,901 

' 4,568,463 

*2.497 

1®.83(» 

352 

27,625 

Bureau. 

8*2,709 

6.5,397 

. 19,147, .38b 

7.4b5 

76:1,78*2 

*2,478 

349.652 

Oalboun. 

1 9.(H)6 

3.617 

789.9*26 

796 

50.035 

440 

22.995 

Carroll. 

57,747 

30,017 

7,4.39.061 

3,388 

662.082 

1,309 

1(MI.268 

Cass. 

10,067 

15,449 

5.096.015 

3,779 

365,910 

3.077 

41.410 

Ohampaiirn. 

76.194 

61,891 

13,660,‘296 

3. .348 

271,384 

2, *286 

186.590 

Christian. 

57.623 

48,170 

10.833,962 

8.r»5 

704.376 

780 

?2.997 

Clark . 

13.623 

6,800 

, 8.426 

*2.947 

1.754. ISO 
:44*2,365 

U..351 

1.868 

271,588 

113,307 

396 

21,470 

61,589 

Clay. 

l.*205 

Clinton. 

13.601 

1 9.363 

1,114.844 

1,062 

60,495 

741 

68,405 

Coles. 

27,973 

18,069 

*25,773 

6.510,896 

5.681 

377,040 

796 

18,095 

Cook. 

' 13,185 

2,710,9.57 

215 

15.875 

342 

29,185 

Crawford. 

9,470 

10.734 

1,868,282 

3,926 

232.880 

268 

16,348 

Cumberland. 

9.256 

, 6.245 

1,216,471 

2.176 

139.665 

419 

23,904 

DeKalb. 

75.3491 56.790 

15,142,382 

*2.:i76i 273.441 

1,916 

2*22,213 

BoWltt. 

40.589 

‘29,119 

7,40*2,371 

1 4.962 

419.288 

1,082 

60,695 

Boiififlas. 

17,146 

1 20..S65i 

4.654.717 

1 6, .378 

397. (M)3 

121 

15.(M)6 

Dupage. 

18.‘263 

19.148 

4.797.252 

' *284 

1 19.108 

843 

82,995 

Edffar. 

37.085 ' 29.2(>2 

6.489.449 

, 5.b^1 

441.563 

l.(Ui6 

4.3.:381 

Edwards . 

7,819 

, *2.375 

485.165 

3.196! 148.432 

169 

9,780 

Effingham. 

11,370 

4.443 

859,476 

2.994 

1 m,m 

643 

39 . 54:1 

Fayette. 

11,907 

; 6.510 

1,051,235 

8.380 

1 19*2.113 

1,606 

56.915 

Ford. 

Franklin. 

21,070 

' 22.141 

5,222.320 

1,106 

' 100.004 

1 . 

416 

25,125 

Fulton . 

95,882 

6^042 

i7,8W.®9 

is, 767 

766,946 

3,886 

159,096 

Gallatin. 

9.499 

3,134' 

! 552,960 

7*22 

' 39.575 

9 

*260 

Greene. 

33.143 

1 27.635i 

i 6,053.370 

4.877 

' 350.0361 591 

39,107 

Grundy. 

13,302 

16, .318 

4.198.182 

5.2*24 

46(i.741 

407 

89,610 

Hamilton. 

7,398 

1,452 

197,195 

6,014 

‘ 343,5751 

1,3*25 

(>U.405 

Hancock. 

57,015 

51,221 

1*2,844.445 

, 8,281 

63-{ 156 

1.266 

93,7*28 

Hardin. 

2,736 

1,374 

‘288.5:10 

1,498 

' 81 , .305 

174 

13,270 

Henderson. 

31,471 

‘24,364 

6,814,5:17 

! 5.I»54 

3*28.0651 

727 

58,900 

Henry - . 

101,547 

48,797 

69.037 

5 : 4.686 

20,454,581 

14.314,346 

4,739 

2.251 

563, 40:1 
218.431 

3,680 

1,683 

333.203 

1.39.363 

Iroquois . 

Jackson . 

1 8,546 

2.201 

.‘{95,584 

1 3,897 

248,085 

1 . 90:1 

128, .349 

Ja^er. 

J elrerson. 

9.4M 

5,278 

\m,im 

1 3,308 

196.116 

‘2.8UV 

133.045 

8.774' 

5.164 

511,236 

:i,7‘28 

1?2.278 

635 

40,395 

Jersey . 

‘23.6161 

1 15.309 

3,819,571 

1 1,768 

196,198 

1.2*24 

77,*H6 

JoDaviess. 

49,7161 

' 34.457 

9.3<>5.440. 

4,647 

419,528 

1,031 

96,635 

Johnson. 

5,345 

‘2,889 

3(»,(H)4 

1.288 

93,745 

528 

31,295 

Kane. 

31,5(M> 

26.636 

6,442,532 

:i,972 

*241.192 

830 

57.576 

Kankakee. 

28.313 

26.195 

4.889, *210] 
7,0'n,194 

1 4.84HI 

376. .305 

495 

40.450 

Kendall. 

31.5*19' 

‘27,163 

3,147, 

, ‘270,67.5 

369 

38.140 

Knox. 

Lake . 

88,638 

60,016 

15,173 

64,781 

16.192,965 

.3,694,005 

9,872 

2271 

748,691 

16.270 

940 

98,902 

LaSalle . 

86.(»53 

17.918,0391 

4 , 59 : 1 , 

336,304 

2/m 

a)7.^ 

Lawrence . 

Lee. 

9,177 

4,613 

25,(NI0 

68.298 

611,.592. 
6,7(KMHH)I 
17.‘.»9*2,870' 

4.9331 

2,(NK) 

1,699 

801..302 
.350. (NK) 
148,732 

733 

35,223 

Livln^pston. 

1(W.013 

3.864 

361,869 

Lofpan. 

64.720 

48.079 

11.443.3941 

11.116,496' 

6.519 

514,718 

1.959 

* 82, *21*6 

Macon . 

58.198 

45,502 

4.546 

386,103 

973 

79.979 

Macoupin. 

Madison. 

55.H(K) 

33.078! 

9,783, 

40,(NK> 

16.5.39 

7.545 

8,31.3,2511 
8 . .307,890' 
1,285,741 

11.837 

1 9*1.3.491 

1,374 

94.305 

Manon. 

2 ,^ 

iS.ioi 

‘2.173 


Marshall. 

Mason. 

32.960 

*21,648 

6.38:1,425 

1,190 

80.810 

1.008 

70,536 

Massao. 

3.831 

1.002 

143,648 

.2.134 

88,420 

491 


McDonoufirh. 

32,146 

27,720 

6 , .375.262 

^6,217 

3*22,663 

190 

15.978 

McHenry. 

39,738 

34.9*21 

9,531,518 

617 

62,812 

915 

78. *219 

McLean./. . 

116.150 

91.947 

23,353,538 

6,679 

527,180 

2,526 

208,339 

Menard. 

20,666 

15,152 

3,788,112 

5.149 

*267,693 

4?2 

82,600 

Mercer. 

62.7*25 

43,667 

11,359.473 

15.(Ki9 

1.157,248 

888 

72,216 

Monroe. 

8,196 

1,481 

289.558 

575 

44.659 

44*2 

*28.98*> 

Montiiromery. 

Morfran . .. _ 

30.(M13 
85.‘221 
18,431 

24,067 

*28,643 

14,52:1 

4.771.407 

7,160.7*20 

2.660,252 

14,(»77 

6,246 

2.276 

1,037,182 

499,680 

159,660 

l.(»54 

69,165 

Moultrie. 

289 

16,610 

OBle. 

61.047 

44,545 

1*2,11*2,142 

1,700 

160,407 

1,317 

111,758 
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Agricultural Statistics, 1881—Continued. 


Counties. 

Hoos ANDI 

Pigs. 

Fat Hogs sold. 

H:OS AND Pzos 
Died 

OF Oholbba. 

Hogs Died of 
Disease Otheb 
THAN Cholera. 

Total 

number 

1882. 

Number 

1881. 

Total 
Gross Wt. 
1881. 

No. 

1881. 

Total 
Gr. Wt. 
1881. 

No. 

1881. 

Total 
Gr. Wt 
1881. 

Peoria. 

74,353 

42.708 

12,550.904 

5,501 

362,825 

581 

68.599 

Perry. 

3.000 

hm 

801,921 

192 

7,660 

14 

11.000 

Pialt . 

29.901 

22,929 

5.020,998 

4.120 

419,705 

700 

56.850 

Pike. 

38.424 

6.215 

28^689 

7.281,309 

4,654 

283,948 

680 

46,493 

Pope. 

Pulaski. 

1.768 

317,265 

1,582 

115,185 

946 

60,148 

Putnam. 

16.016 

7,884 

2.730.032 

1.007 

86,440 

H94 

34,091 

Kandolph. 

12.817 

2.949 

535.990 

2,149 

157.463 

6011 

81,291 

Bichland. 

7.462 

1,862 

248.526 

1,910 

118,098 

568 

36.008 

Bock Island. 

41.577 

27.986 

7.6K7,014 

4,735 

356.951 

1.021 

22.271 

Saline. 

16.355 

1,631 

638.210 

2.795 

181.480 

394 

47.963 

Banffamon. 

(Hi.S98 

72,628 

16.652,663 

22,085 

1.912.900 

487 

64,085 

Schuyler. 

3:1,463 

21,446 

6.572,287 

2,295 

190.110 

806 

115,595 

Scott. 

23,371 

15.139 

8.618.636 

1,143 

108,945 

172 

14.400 

Shelby. 

40,086 

3i.791| 

7,4(KI.838 

10.557 

796,217 

1,420 

249.776 

Stark . 

48,795 

29.622! 

9,482.802 

1,188 

118.22-'. 

419 

5.3.176 

St. ('lair. 

20,377 

4.262 

987.400 

712 

55.535 

802 

70.275 

Stephenson . 

76,96S 

42.509 

10,995.085 

2,589 

152,428 

1.783 

152.706 

Tazewell... 

51,827 

3 : 1.501 

8.966.810 

6.7781 461.747 

620 

67.010 

Union. 

10,788 

2,420 

439,709 

4,486 

1 341,773 

741 

101,318 

Vermilion. 

53.537 

50,729 

12 . 01 : 1,404 

5,647 

441.950 1,578 

118,922 

Wabash . 

8,396 

3,895 

754.728 

2.660 

121.701 

1 429 

23,500 

Wnrron. 

77,442 

65.729 

16,125,299 

16.760 

1,220,600 

1.7J6 

' 192,916^ 

Washington . 

1 8,7611 

1 2.:i:i0j 

49l.r>()5 

3,304 

227,875 

1 142 

6,390 

Way no. 

10,726 

2Jt*5 

429.024 

6,952 

346,511 

2.135 

95,805 

White. 

12,611, 

, I 2 . 5 O 61 

976,660 

6,347 

333,325 

6351 41,4(8 

Whiteside . 

5?, 4:151 

' :i9.:i08i 

10 , 62 : 1,504 

1,9(K» 

151.165 

2.387, 223,984 

Will . 

:i0,413 

33,52()| 

7,914,957 

2.7K8i 256.543 

594 

.58.7:10 

Williamson. 

8,191 

2,113| 

320.943 

3.656 

' 280.605' 687 

(k3,660 

Wiiinebaco. 

1 40,429 

82.8791 

11.409.1421 693 

60,547 

I 676 

79.451 

Woodford. 

53,244 

:J5,462| 

0.487.655 

1,772 

116,940 

1 2,580 

185,134 

Total. 

3,315,9(H) 

2,4(i8.8:« 

1 

618,393,680 

418,502 31,622.141 

1 1 

1 98.736 

7„3J5,310 
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Agrieuitural Statistics 1881—Continued. 


Counties. 


Timothy 

Bbed. 


Bushels 
produced. 
1881. 


Clovbb 

Bbbd. 


, Hunoab- 
IAN A Mul¬ 
let Seed. 


, Bushels 
[produced. 
' 1881. 


Bushels 
produced 
1881. 


Gbapes. 


Pounds 

produced. 

1881. 


Dbain 

Tile. 


Number of 
feet laid 
in 1881. 


Adams.. 

Alexander. 
3ond.. 



1.188 


4,365 


10 


16,700 


8,615 


Christian. 

Clark. 

Olay. 

Clinton. 

Coles. 

Cook . 

Crawford ... 
Cumberland. 

DeKalb. 

DeWitt . 

Douclas. 

BuPatfc .. .. 

Edaar. 

Edwards. 

EfUnirham .. 

Fayette.. 

Ford . 

Franklin. 

Fulton . 

Gallatin. 

Greene. 

Grundv.. 

Hamilton.... 

Hancock. 

Hardin.. 

Henderson... 

Henry. 

Ironuois .... 

Jackson. 

Jasper.. 

Jefferson. 

Jersey . 

Jo Daviess .. 
Johnson .... 

Kano. 

Kankakee .. 

Kendall. 

Knox. 

i^ake 


LaHalle. 

Lawronc 


liawronoo .... 

Lee. 

LivinflTstou . . 

Lofian. 

Macon. 

Macoupin .... 

Madison . 

Marion . 

Marshall. 

Mason . 

Massac. 

McDonough... 

McHenry . 

McLean . 

Menard. 

Mercer. 

Monroe . 

Montgomery. 

Morgan. 

Moultrie.. 

Offle. 


4,967 

849 

6.267 


2,m 

5 

6,615 
2.884 
714, 
4,9991 
81 
1.129 
1,694 
491 
2,743 
30,186 
1,249 
4.580 
1,460 
4,780 
32 
1,149 
628 
9,7tW 


2,541 
2,3271 

15| 

3,547 


115 


810 

42 

220 


587 

240 

367 

1 


368 

125 

111 

20 

3.H1» 

277 

573 

858 

8?2 

262 


21 

231 

4,649' 


1,298' 

125i 

3,260 

1,838 

219 


71 


6,0431 


100 
1,015 
3,290 
14,000 
4,111 
4,684 
26,827 
8,970 
4,147 
410 
7,170 
4,746 
24.8(Ht 
220 
2,347 
50 
13,230 
17.199 
7,404 
5,2261 
220 
2,431 
780 
8,750 


1.713, 


148 

10,813 

10 

2.868 

8 

252 

1,456 

17,450 

12 

3.272] 

14’ 

364] 

3.1071 


15,149 

82 

1.040 

66 | 


*i95r 


15,747 


2,196 


2 ,l‘00| 

’***'4ol 


9.635 

2.6.50 

70 

133,281> 


9,487 

11,788 

19,:k»2 

3,071 

1.816 

28,328 

475 

41.tMH) 

38,21 

7021 

1,902 

1.74l‘ 


10,234i 

L463 


1 

1,2941 
6 , 120 | 
6,901I 
244 
3,440 
4 

2,226 

1.563 

652 

24,222 


116 

1,097 

470 

46:ii 

121 

5 

730 

1,998 

220 

1,19<» 

2,(M>4 

l.fkiO 

1.676 

1,989 

1,310 

583 

9,000 

656 

75 

911 

1,928 


35 

810 


23 
i,r 
4,895 
2,744 
5:1 
618 
il55 
88 
164 
229 
5,505 


5121 

12,951 

4 

38] 

4 


60 


11,4951 

G.SfMt 

2t>.141 

3.4(M) 

1,172 

10,875 

14,138 

5,565 


72(J 

5,562' 

5(»4i 

215 

3,241 

844 

90 

280 

8.6!19 

.370 

13 


5,470 


50 

248 


1,411 

826] 

275 

90 


6.259 

12.810 

10,71M) 

1,935 

80,(H)0 

16,827 

46,280 

30,830 

3,885 


800 

1,300 


1,241 


1,160 

6,995 

9,220 

76,480 

49.iNt5 

6.2(M) 

1,225 

18.149 

200 

4,617 


5.250 

43,537 

536,615 

1,700 

*■ 62’26d 

2.142.606 

314.051 

5,130 

6,500 


43,650 

4.457 

37,744 

530,467 

999,534 

278,820 

265,792 

1,979.885 

637 

50 

175 

513,641 


403,639 


54,331 

364,641 

'■^.'604 


46,567 
485.3(»4 
214,455 
200 
229,500 
3.50 
25.551 
1,570 

*266,’976 

81,011 

604.652 

6.35,305 


1.263.819 
260 
2,170 
86:1.522 
888,992 
462.157 
83.435 


504,349 


89,894 

5.837 

2,261.328 

115.958 

288,460 

437 

50.470 

100,320 

225,106 

43,746 
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Agricultural Statistics 1881—Continued. 



Timothy 

8xed. 

Olovbb 

Bbxd. 

Hunoab- 
lAM A Mil¬ 
let Seed. 

Gbafes. 

Dbaxk 

Tile. 

Counties. 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Pounds 

Number of 


produced. 

produced. 

produced. 

produced. 

feet laid 


1881. 

1881. 

1881. 

1881. 

in 1881. 




















































































FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


BoW of itie Hois State Mi of Ipnltore. 


By Prof. T. J. Burrtll. 


FUNGI AND DISEASE OF PLANTS. 

There are vei-y few of our lloweriiif^ whether native or 

introdueed, gnnMnfi; wild or cultivated, which are not known to sup¬ 
port one or more spccieH ol vegetable parasites. All of the “rusts,” 
“smuts,” “mildews,” and many other affections of the leaves, stems, 
flowers or fruit, known by other names, are found to be peculiarly 
associated with true growths of, for ea(*h case, special kinds of 
minut(‘ vegetation, Tliough only seen, except as a mass, by the aid 
of the compound microscope, these growths are the product of real 
species of plants, having all the characteristics of form, life and 
reproduction possessed by the better known species ol the higher 
members of the vegetable kingdom. Their minuteness does not pre¬ 
vent existence nor real specilic distinction. Small as these micro¬ 
scopic fungi are, they are just as subject to classification into orders, 
genera and species, as the trees ot the forest. To him who has 
careJully studied these minute forms, a certain kind of rust, on 
wheat straw, is as characteristically recognizable as is the wheat 
species itself to the agriculturist. The botanist names and classifies 
the species wmich are only revealed 4o him by the microscope, in 
the same way, and with the same basis of specific distinction among 
the kinds, as he does those whose various forms make up the con¬ 
spicuous verdure of the prairie and wood-lands. And wh‘at may 
seem astonishing to many is that the number of thus definitely 
recognized species among these microscopically small plants is 
scarcely less, perhaps not less, than the number which ^ otherwise 
constitute the vegetation of the earth. ^ 

The question to be discussed now, is the relation of the minute 
species belonging to the great group Fungi, to the diseases and 
injuries of higher plants, especially those we cultivate. When a 
parasite is spoken of most minds turn at once to the animal species, 
and some sort of an insect or allied thing is thought of. We, how- 
—26 



ever, may observe that there is no more relation between fungi and 
insects, than there is between thistledown and birds, if they do 
resemble each other somewhat in habitat and effect. The plume of a 
thistle seed passes through the air, so does a bird; but this does 
not express similarity of origin and life. A fungus is sometimes 
found on a distorted or injured leaf, and on another similarly 
affected so far as common observation goes, a colony of plant lice 
is discovered. Both may be the cause of similar, and perhaps 
serious injury, but no one argues from this the closeness of their 
relationship. Plants are as truly parasitic on plants and animals, 
as are small members of the Zoological world on larger ones. For 
the present we are to do with parasitic plants, and of these only 
such as belong to the Fungi. 

There is now just enough known of these minute living and grow¬ 
ing things, to make us aware that the injuries caused by them are 
very great, but not enough to permit us to say how great the de¬ 
struction is which can be clearly traced to their effects. The large 
proportion of even the best informed cultivators know, in a practi¬ 
cal sense, really little of the various kinds of fungi affecting crops, 
and still less of their peculiarities of life, histoiy and development. 

Nor is this to be accounted to the discredit of the intelligent and 
active body of men’devoted to horticultural and agricultural pursuits, 
ordinarily as wide awake and enterprising as the members of any 
trade or profession, whatever. The fact is, those who have oppor¬ 
tunity and means, and who make the matter a special study, get 
along slowly enough, and are to-day groping in the dark for the 
factors of many an unsolved problem. 

Nothing, we may say, can be done without a compound micro¬ 
scope, and, however much we may admire the skill and ingenuity 
which have produced so wonderful and perfect an instrument, and 
how much soever wo feel ourselves indebted to it for the knowledge 
we possess, still it is at best a tedious thing, compared with ordi¬ 
nary vision, to gain information concerning living things through 
the lenses of a line and efficient microscope—much more so with a 
poor instrument. When stock break through the fences into an 
orchard, when ral)bits gnaw the bark, and even when most insects 
bore the wood, nibble the leaves or sting the fruit, we can see the 
depredators, and readily observe their methods as well as quickly 
understand the extent and probable duration of the injury; but in 
most cases, the presence even of these invisible fungi is not usually 
suspected until the prized product of our culture is not only dam¬ 
aged, but shows this damage through its decline, and perhaps death. 
Investigation at this stage may fail entirely to reveal the source of 
mischief, the mischief-maker having disappeared. It is not, there¬ 
fore, wonderful that many do not recognize in parasitic fungi seri¬ 
ous enemies to the culture of fruit and crops. When they are really 
known to occur in connection with a disease, we can excuse the 
doubt so often expressed in regard to their being the cause of the 
malady, rather than results of other causes. To farther use the 
illustration already introduced, if a cow steals in through an open 
gate and in a few minutes reduces a choice evergreen shrub from 
thing of beauty to a ragged misshapen object of pity, no one thinks 
of accusing the gate as the direct agent in the twisting and scarring 
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of the limbs wherever the responsibility of the loss may rest. The 
condition of the gate allowed the cow to enter^ and perhaps better 
attention to the termer rather than shooting the latter may be the 
proper method of preventing a repetition of the disaster; still all 
agree it is the animal that does the business, is the immediate and 
active factor in the case, without which, whatever the opportunities 
and conditions, the damage would not have been done. It is the 
animal, therefore, to which we in this instance attribute the mis¬ 
chief, and our methods of protection are based on our knowledge 
of her habits, propensities and powers. It is in this way that we 
arrive at the idea and proportions of a fence as a barrier, of the 
nature and qualities of a gate and its fastenings, and of laws, pen¬ 
alties and pounds. 

Now a parasitic fungus, being v^ry low in the scale of existence, 
is much more subject to the peculiarities of condition than is the 
illustrative animal; but in a very marked degree, the same ideas 
and reasonings are as applicable to the one case as to the other. A 
certain rust or mildew occurs on a crop after a summer shower, 
and we think we have reason to assert that the rust or mildew 
would not have appeared had the weather remained dry and clear. 
Shall we now say that the injury is directly due to the shower? 
Wo do not perceive the invasion of the active agent of destruction 
—indeed, nothing of this kind can be seen with unaided eyes. We 
only know that in the one case the wheat is killed, in another that 
the peaches rot while still hanging on the tree--just as a blind man 
may discover the injuiy to his favorite fir without at first suspect¬ 
ing his neighbor’s cow, or the unlatched gate. If he knew nothing 
about such a possession by his neighbor, and nothing of the food 
and habits of the animal, he might not discover at all the real cause 
of the mischief. Knowing, however, something of these things, he 
gradually ascertains what the trouble came from, and how it hap¬ 
pened, by fumbling over the tom branches, finding on the jagged 
ends little tufts of hair, by feeling on the ground and recognizing 
characteristic imprints there, and by following these one by one, by 
slow and tedious method, to the open gate. To one blessed with 
eyesight and the requisite knowledge, a glance would have sufficed 
to comprehend the whole matter. We must, however, in most cases, 
compare the investigator of parasitic fungi to the blind man, who 
is otherwise prepared to solve the question presented, and the non- 
microscopical worker to him who, without eyes, has also no in¬ 
formation about such animals. When the microscope even imper- 
perfoctly reveals a something as the possible cause of destruction 
in a direct sense, in the case of the rust or rot, he who would ra¬ 
tionally understand the true (Jpuse and cure of the malady, will 
assiduously follow such indications as are presented of the mischief- 
maker, though, in the following, ho is quite blind except as artifi¬ 
cially aided, and quite unable to feel. Simple minuteness must 
not be allowed to shake one’s faith in the possibility of effects. The 
proboscis of a musquito is as effective after its kind as that of the 
elephant. The shells of organisms too small to be seen without the 
compound microscope, have added a thousand fold more to the 
crust of the earth than have the bones of all large animals. It was 
the little foxes that spoiled the vines, in Solomon’s estimation. 
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After much research, provided with the best instruments of our dav, 
the writer cannot avoid the opinion that parasitic funm are as truly 
the real cause of disease and injury in plants, as is the cow in the 
illustration given. If it is held that special conditions of the plant, 
or the weather, or both, are required to favor these growths, no 
negative reply need be given; but not unsimilar conditions exist for 
the development of all organic things, man himself included. He 
thrives abundantly in the temperate regions of the earth, providing 
the soil is good and his enemies not too powerful, while he fails 
outright in nis attempts to even visit the north pole, much more to 
erect there the capital of a prosperous and home-loving people. 
Failure after failure sometimes attends, without apparent reason, 
the endeavors to introduce fruits from one region to others of the 
same latitude and seemingly similar climate. How often has the 
European vine been brought to America without successful estab¬ 
lishment ! On the other hand, a scarcely noticeable plant in its native 
soil, becomes, in other localities, an obnoxious weed, or a valuable 
addition to the fields and markets. 

Wlio ever dreamed that our little water-weed Anacharis canadettsis, 
inconspicuous in our streams, would become a pest in English 
rivers?—choking the waters and even impeding navigation! What 
prophecy announced the wonderful result of tlie introduction of the 
potato in Ireland?—the ‘‘Irish potato” until this day, though the 
plant is a native American. The various kinds of fungi form no 
exception to the general law, that peculiar, sometimes not apparent, 
conditions specially favor or hinder development; and these favor¬ 
able conditions for a parasitic fungus may or may not be conducive to 
the best growth of the parasitized plant. The peculiarities of weather 
favorable to the growth of maize are not usually well suited for 
wheat, yet seem to be, in a general way, to the little vegetable 
growth within the tissues of tlie wheat, which w^e call rust. In 
this case the rust-plant becomes enormously multiplied and seri¬ 
ously destructive, while the results would ha^o been less marked 
had the wheat itself retained its full vitality and resisting ])ower. 
We shall make a long step in advance, in the practical study and 
treatment of the diseases of plants due to fungi, when we thor¬ 
oughly recognize tlie fact that the rusts, smuts, mildews, rots, etc., 
are really vegetable growths—subject to certain conditions, and as 
dependent on tliese for abundant development as are the valuable 
products of our gardens, orchards and fields. There is with the 
one and with the other, nothing like chance—neither is the growth 
of fungi so wonderfully sudden and phenomenal as is generally sup¬ 
posed. Tn many cases, the spores of parasitic fungi constitute rel- 
*atively the only conspicuous part of the plant, and these are often 
matured in prodigious numbers in a short time; but this does not 
necessarily mean that the entire life of the plant is very brief. A 
mushroom is ordinarily made the type of rapid and short-lived 
growth, yet the vegetative portion of the plant rather slowly accu¬ 
mulated the reserve material by which this quick apparent growth 
is made possible. So, smut that fruits only in the ovary of wheat, 
and seems to come in a day, grows all the season through in the 
tissues of the stem, preparing for the apparantly sudden develop¬ 
ment. So, too, a sudden change in the appearance of a parasitized 
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J )lant may be the result of prolonged disease, just as an impetuous 
and-slide may owe its origin to the slow undermining of trickling 
water as well as to an earthquake. 

Having gained the idea that the various rots, rusts and bliglits 
are the results of specilie organic growths, ea(*h producing charac¬ 
teristic effects, and limited, like other living things, by external con¬ 
ditions, and each subject to its own peculiarities of life and de¬ 
velopment, we may next inquire what are some of the facts found 
to be true of these fungi, as a whole. 

ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT. 

The idea is too common, that mold on moist bread, black, vel¬ 
vety stains on the surface of peaches, etc., may siiontaneously occur 
through some combination of climatic effects, without the necessity 
of pre-existing germs of each particular kind; but these things no 
more arise in this manner than a young peach tree starts irom a 
ball of clay peculiarly mixed, or from the seed of an oak. Each 
fungus produces its own seed-like bodies—“spores,*’ and from these 
alone is its reproduction possible. One mildew does not change 
into another one, and none are anywhere developed except as off¬ 
spring of parents, as among the higher inhabitants of earth. 

Where, therefore, the germs of any particular parasitic fungus do 
not exist, no possible combination ol circumstances or of things can 
cause such fungus to spring up into life and development. Were it 
not for the existence of the special kind of spores capable of germ¬ 
ination, no amount of showery w^eather v;ould make wheat n^st, nor 
fog and rain cause grapes, peaches and apples to rot. Neither are 
these spores gifted with any powers of distribution beyond those 
afforded in the regular order of nature. They ire carried by the 
wind, but cannot lioat in still air; gravitation as surely brings them 
to earth, sa\e when opposed by stronger forces, as it does cannon 
balls or meteorites. As we gain knowledge of the facts and pro¬ 
cesses of nature, the powers of good or evil genii of the air dimin¬ 
ish, and at last their existence is altogether denied. No one now 
believes that witches, by acts of will, blast the crops or curse the 
fields. The reign of [universal law, affecting alike the minute and 
the great, the organic and the inorganic, the dead and tlie living, 
the nerveless and the sentient, is acknowledged and verified by the 
science of our day. Things do or do'not take place, not according 
to chance or supernatural power, but according to the regular and 
orderly procession of natural law, established by Him in whom then^ 
is no variableness nor shadow of turning. Every effect has its 
cause, and we ought never to think any of the causes are past find¬ 
ing out or beyond the comprehension of man. With the knowledge 
we now have concerning all, including the most obsemre and minute 
of living things, there can be no hesitation on the part of the in¬ 
formed in accepting the present existence of any fungus growth as 
positive proof of the pre-existence of its special germ, and of the 
development of that germ under favorable conditions. 

Plant diseases occur, as seen in given localities, though the soil, 
climate and cultivation of crops are as nearly as possible as they 
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have been for years. It is only recently that one of the mildews on 
American grapes appeared in Europe, though it is already widely 
spread on the continent, and is the cause of much alarm. The 
conditions of weather and of the vine have for generations been as 
favorable for the growth of this mildew as they are now. Only one 
element has been wanting—the spores. The latter have finally 
crossed the ocean, in some way carried by man, and now the rapid 
development proves the suitableness of the conditions for growth, 
but their inadequacy for original production. In the same way the 
black rot of American grapes can be traced to Europe, and the same 
lessons arrived at. 

A few years since, a parasitic fungus, previously known in South 
America, gained introduction to Southern Europe, and gradually 
spread over the continent, carrying destruction to the hollyhock as it 
went. Beaching England, its ravages were especially marked, for 
considerable attention is given the popular flowering plant. The 
hollyhock is closely allied to the cotton plant, and as the same 
fungous species sometimes grows on botanically related host plants, 
there was cause for considerable apprehension, lest the parasite 
should be a^ain brought across the Atlantic, and cause serious trou¬ 
ble to our sisterhood of Southern States. The watery barrier was 
actually passed, but fortunately the cotton plant did not prove sus¬ 
ceptible to its withering effects. 

The primitive origin of these species of fungi, we will not discuss. • 
They, in some way, at some time, came into existence, and in the 
same manner that other species of living beings, not excluding man, 
were originally produced. Evolution has been studied, and in its 
light species are said to be transformations of previously existing 
species; but this does not, in any practical sense, affect the forego¬ 
ing, because' the process is reckonea by centuries and eons, not by 
years or the generations of man. It is possible that change of 
nabit sometimes occurs to such an extent that a fungus species, not 
formerly capable of growing on a certain host species, becomes 
adapted to the latter; but nothing of this kind has been definitely 
observed. There is, however, the widest variation among the species 
of parasitic fungi as to the limits of their restriction to certain host 
plants. Many are found only on one species; very few (except such 
as have a peculiar alternation of habitat, after the many of many 
animal parasites), grow on plants belonging to different botanical fam¬ 
ilies. Yet a few affect many species of flowering plants, even sometimes 
those belonging to quite diverse orders. In the latter cases there is 
usually more or less difference in the vigor and appearance of the 
•fungus on the different hosts; so that it is not easy to decide from 
form and appearance alone whether a certain parasite on a certain 
nourishing plant is, or is not, a distinct species, or is a modified 
form of something known elsewhere. Artificial cultures made by 
transferring the spores from plant to plant and watching the develop¬ 
ment are the only criteria when such doubts occur; this is entirely 
feasible though it requires much care and skill to secure reliable 
results. The so-called black rot of graj)eB is caused by a minute 
fungous parasite of low and simple organization, affecting the young 
stems and leaves Tpetioles and veins) as well as the fruit. There is 
also a disease on the canes and leaves (petioles and veins) of black- 
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•cap raspberries and blackberries caused by a little fungus so simi¬ 
lar in every way, as seen under the microscope, that one is inclined 
io pronounce them identical; but cultures prove them distinct—a 
point of much practical importance. 

GERMINATION AND PENETRATION. 

The next thing deemed of most importance, is to fully compre¬ 
hend that these parasites always germinate outside the plant tissues, 
and gain entrance, if at all, only by mechanically penetrating the 
epidermis, or other surface coat. An unsubstantiated opinion too 
commonly prevails that in some way the spores may be taken up 
by the roots with water, and carried with the latter to any part of 
the plant. This assumption is founded on a misconception of the 
manner that plants take water from the soil, and of the way it 
traverses the plant tissues. It is true there are in most plants, 
elongated ducts, or tube-like vessels, the open cavity of which is 
sometimes large enough to be seen in cross section by the unaided 
eye, and large enough to permit the passage of fungus spores. But 
these vessels cannot, in any just sense, be compared with the arteries 
and veins of animals. The truth is, when there is any considerable 
movement of the watery fluids in plants, these ducts are always 
filled with air, not with liquid material. If a sapUng in full leaf 
and consequently in its most active state as to the ascent of water 
to supply the marvellous amount transpired, is cut and a portion 
of the stem thrown into water, the latter will be sucked into the 
tissues to the amount of ten to twenty per cent, of the weight of 
the green stem, clearly showing that the wood was not previously 
full. Other experiments and investigations prove that the water 
normally abcends (and descends) through the substance of the coll 
walls themselves, not through the cell cavities. Now no one is able 
to see with the best microscope ever made, the inter molecular spaces 
in these cell walls; though water, itself made up ol solid molecules, 
passes through them to gain entrance in the first place to the roots 
and through the millions of them to reach the upper portions of the 
plant. No fungous spore can pass such filtering. The methods 
practiced by chemists of freeing liquids from solid particlqs are 
coarse and sorely inadequate compared with that in operation in 
plants. It is absolutely impossible for any solid body large enough 
to be seen at all by the highest microscopic powers in existence, to 
pass through one such cell wall, much less through the unnumbered 
myriads composing the tissues of any cultivated plant. As spores 
of fungi are rarely less than one five-thousandth of an inch in 
diameter, while a body less than one hundred-thousandth of an inch 
can be seen and studied, and as the molecular openings through 
which the water passes are still less, probably very much less, we 
may be certain that such spores are effectually excluded from the 
circulation in the plant tissues. Direct examination also proves that 
the entrance of the fungus is effected by^piercing the surface, the 
germinal tube accomplishing this by its power of absorbing the sub¬ 
stance at the immediate point of contact, or by reaching and pass¬ 
ing through a stomate. A thick epidermis is often a pomplete safe¬ 
guard against the former method, this covering alone being sufficient 
to account for the immunity of certain varieties from certain diseases 
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which BO nearly exterminate others. It is scarcely possible that any 
parasitic fungus is able to make its way through the corky envelope 
of trunks, etc., which we call bark, so long as the latter is free 
from cracks or wounds. 

It must be remembered that, to exist, a fungus is as dependent 
on an organized structure as are other plants and animals. It is 
not possible that this solid structure can be dissolved and life con¬ 
tinue ; it is not possible that a fungous spore can be liquified, absorbed, 
and then re-organized. As well might a criminal think of reducing 
his body, by some chemical process, to a liquid form, in order to 
pass through the merciless grating of his cell window, and hope to 
live afterwards as a man. 

As a practical demonstration of the non-abHor})tion and non-cir¬ 
culation of fungous spores in the tissues of plants, nothing can be 
more satisfactory than the results as known of putting bunches of 
grapes in paper sacks, to prevent the rot so prevalent in our coun¬ 
try. These diseases—for there an^ several of them—are perfectly 
prevented by excluding the spores of the fungi, which produce them, 
from the fruit itself, though the rest of the vine is not protected. 
As a matter of fact, other parts of the vine are parasitized by the 
same depredators, and are sometimes seriously injured, though the 
apparent effect is necessarily different from what it is in the pulp 
of the fruit. In these cases, and in most cases, the mycelium, or 
rool-like portions of fungi, spreads but little from the first point of 
entrance, not more than a few hundredths of an inch in tiie stem 
and leaves—to a greater distance in the fruit. But a limited num¬ 
ber of species uniformly send their mycelium very widely through 
the affected plant. Smut of wheat shows itself only in the head, 
but the fungus starts in the germinating plantlet, and traverses the 
entire straw. 

The conditions of germination are also important elements in a 
study ol plant diseases due to fungi. The spores are very sim])le 
in structure: each consists of n single cell formed of an inclosed 
mass of plastic substance (protoxdasm^ around which are two coats, 
the inner thin and flexible, the outer usually thicker and much less 
elastic. In germination, the outer is jnerced or cracked, and the 
inner coat protrud(‘s as a long tube, containing still the soft internal 
substance. This tube is that which penetrates the plant, becoming 
perhaps a hundred times as long jis the original spore before gain¬ 
ing access to the hypodermal tissues. A ))roper temperature, vary¬ 
ing with the species, is essential for this process; but still more 
marked are the conditions respecting water. A fungous spore can 
no more germinate without moisture, than can a seed of a flower¬ 
ing jilant, though neither requires to be immersed in water. Damp 
air, such especially as we have during fogs, favors the germination 
and penetration of fungi. Sometimes those processes take place in 
leaves and fruit, when more or less covered with little drops of dew. 
In bagging grapes, should any of the rot spores be included, it is 
not probable that they would germinate, on account of the want of 
w^ater, and this is the secret of grapes so often escaping this dis¬ 
ease when the vines are protected by being trained under the eaves 
of a building or similar shelter. This influence of water upon germ¬ 
ination is one of the important reasons why most parasitic fungi 
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make worse depredations during wot than during dry weather. In 
most cases tlie spores are, however, more readily and widely dif¬ 
fused when dry. 


Kind of Injury, 

The diseases caused by fungi present many peculiarities, accord¬ 
ing to the species of parasite or host. Sometimes the latter is sim¬ 
ply enfeebled, grows slowly and slenderly as from want of sufficient 
nourishment, which doubtless is the fact, because robbed. On the 
other hand, the infested parts sometimes take on abnormal shape 
or size, the cells of the tissue swell to many times their proper 
dimensions, or become excessively multiplied, or excessively filled 
with nutrient material. Their usual functions are impaired or di¬ 
verted, and curious transformations and deformities occur. Not in¬ 
frequently the abnormal growth, though very different from the 
healthy structure, is just as regular and characteristic, so that one 
who becomes acquainted with the peculiar develo])ment may bo able 
to tell at on(*e what species of parasite produced the odd cell-form¬ 
ation without seeing the fungus,—just as certain galls on plants 
point unmistakably to the speedes of insect which caused them. 

This or these modith^atioiis of growth seem to be quite as inju¬ 
rious, in many instances, as the actual robbery of nourishment first 
mentioned; stems are swollen and knotted, leaves curled and dis¬ 
torted, fruit made unsightly and w’orthless. But the worst effect of 
fungi IS the more or less immediate death of the invaded cells. In 
well known in«!tances this takes place as regularly as the foregoing; 
certain destruction following the penetration of the mycelium, and 
affecting the rest of the plant or not, according to the location of 
the injury—if on the foot-stalk of a leaf, that h'af perishing; if at 
the base of the stem, the whole plant succumoing. Some fungi 
appear to be so caustic in their effects that by merely creeping over 
the surface, sending down here and there however little branchlots 
which, without entering the epidermis, become closely applied and 
act as suckers, the tissues are destroyed. 


Remedies, 

It will be seen from the foregoing that there is much diversity in 
the physiology of fungi. A full account of the differences known in 
structure and liabit, would require a miudi fuller ])resentation of the 
subject than is possible here; but enough has been said to indicate 
at least that there can be no one method of fighting these invisible 
foes. The unfortunate thing really is, that with all our knowledge 
there is yet so little of practical value in the way of remedies of 
any kind. We can at least, how^ever, understand many things which 
need not be done, and so save unnecessary expense and labor, just 
as the study of entomology saves men from stringing sweetened 
cobs together and hanging them on trees to catch curculios. It is 
whimsical and futile to attempt any kind of medication of a tree 
by incorporating materials in the soil about the roots. Such applied 
substances, unless indeed directly useful to the plant as food, will 
not be absorbed to any considerable extent as a general thing, and 
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it may be safely said that no fungous parasite can be banished, or 
even kept out, by the presence in the tissues of any chemical sub¬ 
stance BO absorbed and acting as a medicine. And the same may 
be said of any attempt at medication by directly introducing, by 
bored holes, etc., any substance whatever. The driving of nails, etc., 
into trees for any such purposes is an admittance of ignorance, or 
it is quackery. In all this I do, by no means, assert that food ele¬ 
ments in certain cases cannot be added to the soil, which may pre¬ 
vent or reduce the ravages of fungi; but, if so, these substances 
must be such as act by giving special thrift and quality of growth, 
rather than as medicines. 

We may understand, too, that nothing can be accomplished out of 
doors by fumigations, or loading the air with strong odors. The 
impossibility of retaining even sulphur fumes sufficiently concen¬ 
trated in the open air about plants to kill them, should teach us 
that we cannot thus destroy an organism having so little dependence 
of fresh and pure air as a fungus. It is emphatically the excep¬ 
tion, not the rule, that under suitable cover any such method of 
doctoring these diseases can be practiced with profit. How hopeless, 
then, the case out of doors. So, too, it is usually useless to apply 
powdered substances to the affected plants in the hope of ridding 
them of these parasites. There are still those who from pretended 
knowledge, advise in books and papers, the application of flowers of ^ 
sulphur to grape vines in our country, to prevent or cure the mil¬ 
dew or rot. How many tons of sulphur have thus been wasted! 
There is, indeed, one species of fungus (Uncinula), sometimes found 
on American vines, which can be reduced in this manner; but it, 
at least in the West, is of little moment compared with any one of 
three others that is not in the least inconvenienced by sulphur as 
applied. 

Jji Europe, this sulphuring has been found of much benefit; but 
against the recently introduced American mildew (Peronospora) they 
have already discovered the antidote ineffectual. It is surely time 
that we should begin to understand that a successful remedy for 
one thing in Europe, may not prove useful for another thing in the 
United States. 

The application of washes containing ingredients inimical to fungi, 
has in some cases more effect, and when the special work to be 
done is understood, positive progress may be made. But even in these, 
too much reliance must not be placed in general use. Such washes are 
usually only applicable to the trunk and larger limbs of trees, and 
owing to the increase in diameter of these parts by growth, cracks 
q,oon appear in any non-elastic coating, rendering exposure nearly 
as great as before. 

Without further criticising such methods of prevention or cure, it 
may be stated that somethmg can still be offered for special cases; 
the prescriptions cannot be made general. In the first place, much 
in the way of prevention can be accomplished, has already been 
accomplished, by selecting varieties for culture which are not liable 
to the despoilations of injurious fungi. The orange-colored rust (on 
the leaves) of the blackberry is very destructive to the Kittatinny, 
but does not appear on the Snyder. The White Doyenne pear is 
very often caused to crack and become worthless by a fungus 
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(Pusicladium), which often grows, to some extent, on certain other 
varieties, without injuring the fruit in the least. Such illustrations 
are very numerous, and| when observers more fully learn to dis- 
oriminate different diseases, they will rapidly increase. Season of 
growth, soil and methods of cultivation and fertilization may be 
usefully studied for the purposes in view. It is not always the least 
vigorous plants, as so often asserted, that are most liable to rust, 
mildew, etc. Sometimes it is directly the opposite, as in the case 
of wheat grown on too rich land. Certainly we must not suppose 
the plants need be in thriftless condition before fungi can grow upon 
or within them. There is simply some condition more favorable 
than others for the injurious development of the parasite. This 
special condition it is our business, as skillful cultivators, to find out. 

There are some special methods of treatment, too, by which suc¬ 
cess may be gained. One kind of wheat smut (Tilletia) can be 
effectually prevented by washing the seed with a solution of copper 
sulphate (blue vitriol), but this treatment for the rust on the straw 
is like smoking cigars to cure corns on the feet. This rust has 
nothing to do with the seed, but comes from spores passing the 
winter in the held. Bagging grape clusters and growing the vines 
under shelter has already been referred to. Washing the trunks of 
apple and pear trees with strong alkaline solutions, makes the bark 
smooth, and much less liable to injury by what is improperly called 
*^sun scald.’* The bark, after such washing, is a more certain bar¬ 
rier to living enemies, l>ecause more elastic and less liable to crack 
by the expansion of growth and the alternations of temperature. 

Something can be done by directly preventing the development and 
dissemination of the spores. In numerous cases the winter is passed 
only by spores on or within dead leaves. Careful destruction of 
these may assuredly be helpful. If one has an isolated vineyard, 
he may do much toward freeing his vines from fungous depredations 
by burning affected fruit and leaves as found, and 1^ pruning just 
before the leaves fall and burning all the refuse. This has been 
practically tried with good results in the cases of the black and the 
gmy rots, but it takes labor and eternal vigilance. Knowing just 
how, when and where to strike is important in any warfare, and 
advantages can frequently be taken in the kind of struggle in ques¬ 
tion. In some lo(*alities apple trees, especially certain kinds, are 
badly afflicted with a fungus on the leaves and fruit, which, bur¬ 
rowing in the tissues, causes a yellowish or reddish spot, from which 
finally appear numerous cylindrical spore-vessels, becoming with 
age fringed by splitting into threads. More or less injury is done, 
according to the number of the infested spots, often, however, utterly 
devastating the tree. This fungus (Gymnosporangia) has a regular 
alternation of growth on the apple tree and on the red cedar, form¬ 
ing on the latter balls sometimes mistaken for the fruit of the tree. 
These balls are an inch or more in diameter, and in May^ihey send 
out, when soaked with rain, conspicuous, ^yellow, gelatinous masses, 
which must have drawn the attention of all who have had the op¬ 
portunity of seeing them. The battle would be a hard one against 
this species if fought only on the apple tree, but on the cedar it is 
by no means so difficult. The annually produced balls (galls) can 
be picked off when the trees are not numerous; or what is still 
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more effectual, the cedars can be entii’ely destroyed, and the orchard 
thus perfectly saved. Other such cases are known, and more may 
be found Iw proper investigations. It has been proved that the rust 
of wheat (Fuccinia) has an alternate stage on the barberry, and the 
latter has in some places been carefully rooted out on this account. 
But facts show that the barberry cannot be essential to the develon* 
ment of this fungus, for the latter prevails in regions where the 
shrub is not present at all. Either the alternation is not essential, 
or something else answers the place of the barberry. Suppose this 
last to be the truth, which indeed is most probable, and suppose 
this unknown something to be as valueless to the farmer and as 
readily extirpated as the barberry, what benefits, counted in money, 
would successful investigations confer! Is it not worth the endeavor, 
fostered by governmental aid? And if so m one case, what shall 
we say of the hundreds in which the demand for information is 
still more urgent, because less is already attained? 
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Nature’s first law, for the success of which all other laws con¬ 
spire, lb development. It is the foundation of that progress which 
is the most conspicuous trait in the visible universe. 

It has written the history of our world in the mountains above 
and 111 the rocks beneath, and there, in the most conclusive man¬ 
ner, it has demonstrated the doctrine of transmut nion ot plants and 
animals—by infidel philosophers wrongly termed “development”—to 
be false; even in the post-Adamic world it has left its impress upon 
all things, whether movable or immovable, living or dead. 

The giant oak that still lifts its head towards the heavens, in de¬ 
fiance of a thousand winters, is but the develoiied acorn; and this, 
in turn, is but the developed cell germ, unwrapped and enlarged by 
the Vital nucleus within. 

Organization, growth and development are the only fulfillment of 
this all prevailing principle. Jf this be true of nature’s law, then 
that newer maxim, or even law, of the “survival of the fittest,” 
ought also to be true. 

The days of the red man with his paint and his wigwam, with 
his wife as his chief beast of burden in the territory now compos¬ 
ing the seventh Congressional District of the great State of Illinois, 
were but yesterday, and to-day this is a very Eden—a* veritable 
garden, the hearthstone of a civilization ijvithout a parallel in his¬ 
tory. These children of nature God, in his infinite wisdom, placed 
here for the purpose of keeping in check the wild beasts that roamed 
over this land, which the same all wise and powerful hand had 
placed here to keep the great vegetable production of^the most fertile 
and wonderful soil on the whole earth in check, until in the fullness of 
time He should direct that a better race should occupy and enjoy 
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it, and this wonderful land fulfil its destiny in an honest and fust 
administration of the most liberal and wisest systems of government 
our race has known from its inception, and until a civilization 
grander, more cultured, and hence more exalted, should sit supreme 
upon the bosom of her prairie home; and in this development our 
modem agricultural fair is a tripple factor, as it is the source and 
result of, as well as the incentive to, development. 

Go back with me to the days when the labors of the farm were 
the merest and most burthensome drudgery; when the reap-hook 
or grain-cradle were employed to harvest the grain, and clumsy, 
rude scythes for mowing grass; when it required the severest labor 
under a torrid sun; when a two-horse and a one-horse bar-share plow 
with their wooden mold-boards, harrows made of wood, the clum¬ 
siest, crudest hoes and rakes, constituted the working implements 
of the farm; the small wheel, with its pedal and fly-buz, for spin¬ 
ning tlax, and the larger wheel, with its tramp, tramp, tramp, and 
turning pin, for spinning wool; the old hand-loom and its compan¬ 
ion piece, the dye pot, standing always in comfortable proximity to 
the old-fashioned fireplace, with its helpmate, the crane-bar, upon 
which our vegetables were hung to boil, and the great iron pots in 
which our grandmothers cooked the food for our good old grand¬ 
fathers, who rested in peace after their day’s work was done, and too 
often left the old lady to provide the necessary fuel from the bark off 
the nearest rail fence;—take these, and compare them with the imple* 
ments of to-day! when the farmer has plows of every conc'eivable 
pattern, adapted especially to every class of farm work; harrows of 
all shapes and grades, fiexible and rigid; rollers, crushers, cutters 
and scarifiers for pulverizing the soil; drills, gang-plows, reapers, 
binders, headers, mowers, tedders, hay-gatherers, horse-rakes, hay- 
loaders for loading onto the wagon, and derricks for hoisting it to 
the stack or mow, and carriers for moving it to its place; and ma¬ 
chinery, so delicately adjusted that, with the same ])ieco, you can 

S lant all kinds of grain, grass or vegetable seeds and the seeds of 
le fibrous plants known to our vegetable economy; com-huskers, 
and comstalk-cntters, most of which can be operated by a driver 
occupying a spring seat far more luxuriant than our forefathers en¬ 
joyed in their church-going vehicles; while the improvement in the 
culinary apparatus of the modem housewife’s kitchen has kept 
fairly abreast, though, I must admit, not fully up to it, nor as nearly 
even as it ought to he,—yet a very great improvement. To those 
who have vritnessed all this—yea, and more: steam harnessed to 
the thresher, either conveying it to its appointed place of labor, or 
in threshing and cleaning the golden ^ain; and also harnessed to 
the plow, doing the work of twenty horses or a hundred men—I 
need adduce little argument to prove the great benefits accruing to 
our vocation as farmers and those of the mechanic, from our annual 
agricultural and mechanical fairs. And in my humble judgment, to 
them is due the credit of being the greatest factors in bringing 
about, in so brief space of time, these wonderful achievements. 

Not only has the Fair of modem times provoked the economic 
application of machinery to the farm and household, lifting both 
above the quagmire of drudgery; it has also stimulated the expert 
to experiment in endless directions, that has given us almost count- 
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less numbers of improved varieties of vegetables, ^ains, fruits, and 
flowers, and the improvement of our herds and flocks of domestiQ 
animals to such degree that could they who bad lived a half cen¬ 
tury ago return to our mundane sphere, they would veritably be 
^‘strangers in a strange land.” 

The modem Agricultural Fair has done more in the past thirty 
years to create and stimulate inventive genius, and to cultivate that 
class of talent, than any or all other influences combined. 

True the patent advantages guaranteed by the government to in¬ 
ventors are, and have been a very great incentive to the cultivation 
of this class of talent, yet without the advantages of advertising and 
explaining the merits of his productions afforded by the Fair, even 
though patented, not one-half of those inventions could or would 
find their way to public favor or public utility. Hence, they have 
been, and are, the most potent factor in aiding the farmer to attain 
to the system of high farming he enjoys to-day over those of years 
gone by. It has enabled him to more than double his acres per 
hand, and greatly increased his products per acre. 

It has so increased his nowers of production as to enable him to 
make a crop of corn, ready for gathering, at a cost of one and a 
quarter day’s labor for man and team per acre, and can, all things 
being favorable, with the use of modern machinery, successfully 
cultivate sixty-five acres of corn per hand, and can raise a crop of 
wheat and harvest it at a cost of five dollars per acre. 

It it has done this for the farmer, what has it done for the in¬ 
ventor and the mechanic ? They, too, side by side with their fellow 
toiler, the farmer, have largely reaped the benefits made possible, 
mainly, through our modern Fair system. 

I do not pretend to say that this great progrepp is all attributable 
to the Fair system; I but affirm that it has been the chief factor 
in its attainment, and has given us the ability to attain to that 
highest and most satisfactory degree of farming, viz: “that of max¬ 
imum crops at a minimum cost.” 

Man is naturally an imitative creature. His use, idea and 
knowledge of language is imitative of his mother’s tongue. Imita¬ 
tion is the first outcropping of the development of human nature. 
It is yet undecided whether the babe learns by intuitive forces, or 
by imitation, with the balance of reason largely in favor of the 
latter. Hence, object-teaching is undoubtedly the surest and plainest 
for undeveloped minds; and as we are only “children of a larger 
growth,” it becomes in many respects equally applicable to us, and 
hence the necessity for our Agricultural Fairs, as they are the 
grandest system of object-teaching ever devised by man. 

Perhaps a brief sketch of the orimn and history of agricultural 
or industrial organizations and industrial exhibitions will be of 
interest. The modern system is of rathft* recent origin. True, a 
^stem of Fairs for the purposes of trade and barter has existed in 
Europe for perhaps two centuries, of which the ^eat Smithfield 
Cattle Club Show, and our own Chicago Fat S^tock Show, are 
examples. But these, though national in character, did not, do not, 
and can not take the place of the tnily agricultural Fair, and hence 
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a broader and more comprehenBiye eystem was devised, and State, 
district and county Fairs, and even township Fairs, were organized 
and are held for the exhibition and display of improved domestic 
animals, agricultural and mechanical manufactures and art pro¬ 
ducts. The rise and progress of the system would doubtless prove 
both interesting and instructive as a result of human energy. We 
will take only a single glance at that part of our subject. 

It is but little over a century and a half since the establishment 
of the first agricultural society in Great Britain. In 1728 there was 
organized in Scotland a society, which its founders styled “Im¬ 
provers in the Knowledge of Agriculture.” It existed for 32 years, 
and was succeeded by a second society which, in 1787, after a 
period of 64 years, was merged into the Highland Agricultural 
Society, which was honored and encouraged by a royal charter, and 
annually thereafter paid ten thoasand pounds, or $50,000, in prem¬ 
iums. 

The first agricultural society in Ireland was established in 1747, 
through whose influence sprang up others in various parts of the 
island, and these wore productive of great benefit, not only to the 
landed gentry and aristocracy, in whose interest all these organiza¬ 
tions were instituted, but also among the small proprietors and 
tenant farmers, and indirectly to the laborers. 

« 

In 1777, the l^ath Agricultural Society of Eugland Avas organized 
for the length of the four counties, viz: Somerset, Wilts, Gloucester 
and Dorset. Its annually published reports are exceedingly inter¬ 
esting and of great value, treating as they did at that early day, 
upon the relative value and culture of the various crops then grown, 
and the breeding and care of domestic animals, and their improve¬ 
ment, as well as much valuable data concerning manufactures, ai1;s 
and commerce. 

Among its contributors was an array of the beading minds of the 
old w'orld, such as Sir Christopher Hawkins, the Youngs, the two 
Campbells, Abercrombie, Count De Berchtold, De Saussaure, and 
other e(|ually prominent men of that day; and it may here be cited 
as proof, that the interest thus manifested in agricultural associa¬ 
tions at that day in England, has borne its legitimate fruit in making 
that island the most productive country in the world for the num¬ 
ber of acres cultivated. 

Through the published transactions of this society for the year 
1810, we lind that there were in existence in Great Britain, eighty- 
one agricultural societies, beside the board of agriculture of which 
the renowned agricultural writer, Sir John Sinclair, was president, 
and the equally well known Arthur Young was secretary—all in good 
working order, and so great was the interest manifested by both 
sexes that the Badenach and Strathspey society was presided over 
by a lady of no less distinction than the Duchess of Gordon. 

Coming on down we find that the Koyal Agricultural Society of 
England, which has exerted so widespread and beneficent influence 
upon agriculture throughout the civilized world, was organized in 
1888. Its motto was “Practice with science.” 
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Within the brief space of seven years it was the means of estab¬ 
lishing no less than four hundred societies, and ten years later these 
societies numbered over seven hundred. The most important of these 
was the celebrated London Farmers* Club, the influence of which 
was so widely felt that it received the appellation of ‘‘Bridge Street 
Parliament,” and this, so far as we have been able to find, was the 
original Farmers’ Club. 

The old Royal Society, like its prototypes in this country, holds 
annual Fairs, is peripatetic in its nature, and the distinction of 
being selected as the place for its exhibitions is greatly coveted. 

In most of the counties of England there are agricultural societies, 
which, as a rule, are in a flourishing condition. 

They hold annual Fairs of inestimable value to the farmers. 
Perhaps, however, the best recognized representative of the agri¬ 
cultural interests are the chambers of agriculture composed of land¬ 
lords, farmers, grain merchants, and others concerned in interests 
connected with the soil and its products. 

While all this was transpiring in the old \vorld, the infant States 
of America were not idle. Manufactures among our people were in 
their infancy. The greatest minds and noblest citizens w^ere engaged 
in agricultural pursuits, and even those engaged in the learned pro¬ 
fessions still clung to agriculture for assurance of support. A large 
portion of the heroes of the revolution left their jilows for the battle¬ 
field, and like Cincinnatus, when the war was over returned again 
to the peaceful art. 

The first agricultural society incorporated in America was estab¬ 
lished in South Carolina in 1785, called the Society for the Promo¬ 
tion of Agriculture. The objects were an experimental farm and the 
importation and distribution ot foreign productions suited to the soils 
and climate of the State. It accomplished a grand vork, and among 
others of equal value, the introduction and the cultivation of the 
olive and the'vine in that State. 

In 1791 a society for the advancement of agriculture was incorpo¬ 
rated in New York. It lived only ten years. The second society of 
that State was incorporated in 1792, under the title of “The Society 
for the Promotion ol Agriculture, Manufactures and Arts.” 

Again in 1804 a so(*iety was incorporated for the promotion of 
useful arts, in the recital of whicli agriculture is the first named; 
and previous to 1815 tins society had published seven volumes of 
its transactions. 

As early as 1794, Washington, then president, began to be im¬ 
pressed with the importance of agricultural associated effort. In a 
letter to Sir John Sinclair, then president of the Board of Agricul¬ 
ture of England, dated June 20th, he says: “I fear it will be 
some time before an agricultural society, with congressional aid, will 
be established in this country, yet I hopp we shall not be as slow 
in maturation as other nations have been.” 

The first proposition for the establishment of a National Agri¬ 
cultural Society, was made by Washington, in a speech before Con¬ 
gress, on the 7th day of December, 1796, when 4ie met the two 
houbes of Congress for the last time. 

—27 
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The subject was referred to a committee of the House of Eepre- 
sentatives, who, on the 11th day of January following, reported 
favorably upon the institution of such a society, under the patronage 
of the government, which might act as a common centre to all 
other societies of a similar character throughout the United States, 
with complete provision for its thorough organization. 

The lirst national association of this description was the Colum¬ 
bian Agricultural Society, for the “promotion of rural and domestic 
economy,” and was organized by a convention held at Georgetown, 
in the district of Columbia, on the ‘2()th day of November, 18i/9, 
and the first agricultural exliil)ition in America was the National 
I'air, held by this society at the Union Hotel, in Georgetown, in the 
District of Columbia, on the lOth day of May, 1810, and among the 
premiums offered and awarded were, to us, the novel ones of |l00, 
$80 and $60 respectively, for two-toothed ram lambs, showing the 
interest taken and the importance attached to the improvement of 
breeds of sheep at that early day. 

Is it surprising, in view of this, that. American merinos, Cots- 
wolds and Downs are to-day the equal of any in the world ? It is 
recorded, too, as a matter of history, tliat at this same Fair Presi¬ 
dent Madison wore his inauguration coat, made from the merino 
wool of (k)hyiel Humphrey’s flock, and his waistcoat and small 
clothes were made from the wool of the Livingston flock, at Cloi** 
mont. 

The first field trial of im])lements in America was the plowing 
match at the fifth semi-annual exhibition of the society, on the lOth 
day of May, 1812, when, with the beginning of the last war with 
England (which at this time was, of necessity, overshadowing every¬ 
thing else), it was dissolved, having held six successful exhibitions. 

On the 14th of June, 1832, a national convention was held at the 
Smithsonian Institute, in Washington City, under a call by the 
Boards of Agriculture of the following named 8tate84c Massachu¬ 
setts. Pennsylvania, Maryland, New York, Ohio, Indiana, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Rhode Island, the Southern Central Agricul¬ 
tural Society, and the American Institute. Illinois was not among 
them, although her first State Agricultural Society had just assumed 
tangible shape, and her first Fair held the year following. 

This convention was composed of ICS delegates, representing 28 

States and territories, and among those in attendance at its sessions 

wer(' the (then) President, Millard Fillmore, and his Secretary of 

State, Daniel Webster. 

^ » 

The preamble to the constitution of this society declares its object 
to be, “The im])rovement of the agriculture of the countiw, by attract¬ 
ing attention, eliciting the views, and confirming the efforts of that 
great class composing the agricultural community, to secure the 
advantage of a better organization and more extended usefulness of 
all State, county and other agricultural societies.” 

The first Fair held by this society was at Springfield, Massachu¬ 
setts, in 1864. From this time it held annual Fairs at places selected 
by the society, one of which was held in Freeport, in our State, in 
1859, until the opening of the war of the rebellion, when it closed 
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up and ceased to do biisiiiess. There was an attemi)t again, in 
New York, in to organize a National Board of Agriculture, 

and another still more recently, hut thus far neither have* held 
Fairs. 

The New York State Agricultural Society held its lirst regular 
Fair in 1840, with an admission fee of twelve and a half cents. 

The American Institute Farmers’ Club was organized in 1810, and 
enjoyed a very active career for more than tliirty years. Through 
its published transactions and the newspaper press, it diffused a ^ast 
amount of valuable and useful information throughout the country, 
and numbered among its members many eminent meii^ and its 
annual Fairs, held in New York City, always excited^ a deep 
interest. 

But away back, anterior to any of these mentioned, Massacliusetts 
may claim, and is entitled to. the distinction and honor of offering 
the first prize for the advancement of agriculture, for, as early as 
18 ()rj, the Massachusetts Society “for Promoting Agriculture” offered, 
among others, the following named premiums: 

“To the person who shall discover a cheap and effectual midliod 
for destroying the canker-worm, a premium of $100, or the Society’s 
gold medal. 

^Caii it be possible that, with the entei’iirise manifested by these 
veteran horticulturists at that (‘arly day, and with the gieat accumu¬ 
lation of true Yankee ingenuity that they begot, and that lias been 
successful ill all other directions, that SO y(‘ars after these grand 
prizes were offered—and no doubt awarded—w^o are as nearly in the 
dark as mne they, again?] 

^ “For a heap of best compost manure, irom the common materials 
of the farm, of not less than 2(K) tons, with a description of the 
method, $ .0. 

“For the most thrifty trees, from seed, not less than 000, and not 
less than at the rate of 2,4(X) per acre, of oak, asli, elm, sugar 
maple, beech, black and yellow birch, chestnut, walnut or hickory, 
$25; or, if all of oak, $50; to he claimed on or hidore October first, 
180u.” 

And other premiums in a similar vein. 

From the beginnings thus sketched, these societies have' multiplie'd 
until there are none of the States, and but few of the Territories, 
that are without agricultural organizations, holding annual Fairs and 
distributing large amounts in premiums, that embrace the entire 
scope of agricultural and horticultural arts and domestic manufac¬ 
tures. 

The votaries of horticulture have kejit abreast with the agricultu¬ 
ral societies. In 1840 the American Pomological Society was 
formed. Its sessions are biennial, and its meetings are attended by 
the most eminent horticulturists of the ¥nion. Its exhibitions are •. 
composed of contributions from the various State horticultural so¬ 
cieties. These have aided materially in fostering a correct horticul¬ 
tural knowledge, and in keeping up the spirit of progress, and to-day 
nearly every State in the Union has its active working horticultural 
society. 
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Dividing the century, closing with the year 1876, into four parts, 
the number of societies now in existence were organized as follows: 
From 1776 to IHOl, inclusive, 8; from 1802 to 1825, 16; from 1827 
to 1851, 875; and from 1852 to 1876, were 1,500. 

The number of societies in the various States for the year 1880 is as 
follows: Alabama 18, Arkansas 15, California 16, Colorado 5, Connecti¬ 
cut 47, Dakota Territory 3, Delaware 10,District of Columbia 5, Georgia 
77, Illinois 188, Indiana 99, Indian Territory 11, Iowa 144, Kansas 106, 
Kentucky 33, Louisiana 9, Maine 49, Maryland 27, Massachusetts 74, 
Michigan 70, Minnesota 43, Mississippi 11, Missouri 86, Montana 1, 
Nebraska 35, New Hampshire 21, New Jersey 28, Nevada not reported. 
New York 153, North Carolina 27, Ohio 138, Oregon 7, Pennsylvania 
94, Ehode Island 6, South Carolina 10, Tennessee 55, Texas 41, Utah 
88, Vermont 25, Virginia 86, Washington Territory 10, West Virginia 
11, Wisconsin 81; numbering in all 1,905 agricultural associations of 
this class alone, aside from farmers’ clubs, granges and others of a 
similar character. 

What a lesson does it teach ! What an expenditure of money ! 
What a display of human energy and human enterprise! Aye, what 
a concentration of the wisdom and intellectual forces of the purest, 
most self-sacrificing and best minds our continent has produced ! 
Bom of the wisdom of its originators, it has been ])rosccuted and 
built up largely at personal expense and personal sacrifice. 

How dark the outlook at th(‘ beginning ! How bright the pros¬ 
pects of to-day, and how magnificent the results thus far accom¬ 
plished ; and how worthy, yea, necessary, to the industrial and pro¬ 
ductive classes of every branch, is its earnest support and continued 
patronage ! 

To him engaged in agricultural pursuits, it is one of the potent 
aids in unlocking and unfolding Nature’s laws—who, if successful, 
must understand the great underlying principles concealed therein. 

To the ariizan and mec^nic, it ini uses newer, broader, grander 
ideas, conceptions and aspirations, and is to all a constant reminder 
that, for the votaries of Productive ludustru, there is no resting 
pla(*e, no medium ground, and that progress* or retrogression is the 
order that characterizes the last quarter of the nineteenth century. 

As to the manner of organizing and conducting Fairs and Pair 
associations, it looks like presumption in me to speak, after the 
successful experience of so many present; yet, as it may provoke 
discussion that may be valuable, I can not afford to pass it unno¬ 
ticed, although it will be only the opinion and judgment of one 
man; yet I promise you that that opinion shall be based strictly 
upon experience and observation. 

I shall divide, and treat the subject under different headings: 

1. What kind of an organization is best ? 

The original or inaugural system of organizing Pairs or Fair asso¬ 
ciations, as you will remember, was an associated effort that would 
embrace all, or so many friends of the enterprise as could be in¬ 
duced to subscribe and pay a few dollars, and was incorporated as 
“The-County Agricultural and Mechanical Society.” Any 
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one giving a stated sum (and that always small), could vote at any 
election of officers. A casual glance at this system, without look¬ 
ing at it from a business standpoint, would incline us to prefer it, 
as it would seem to interest a greater number of people and their 
support, on account of the small amount of money it required to 
obtain a standing in the society, and tlius in a sense become every¬ 
body’s institution. But from observation, and in fact from experi¬ 
ence of many of us, such is not the case. 

Business, my friends, is the order of the day, and, in order to 
succeed, all enterprises must be conducted upon business principles, 
and since “what is everybody’s business is nobody’s business,” we 
find this system of organizing and conducting Fairs in nearly every 
case a failure. From this we are led to believe that the joint stock 
plan is the best, and the only possible one, and it, in fact, has all 
the incentives that the other possesses, as by the subscription of a 
stated amount of money as stock, which is tangible property, you 
can interest as many if not more persons than in any other way, 
and the latter has also the advantage of giving to those owning 
most stock tlie most votes and the greater influence in its control 
and management. 

Again, to obtain a living and abiding interest in the society, the 
amount of money represented by a share of stock should be large 
enough to secure the interest of its owners in the success of the en¬ 
terprise by proper management, as wherever a man has his money 
invested, there you are apt to find his careful attention bestowed; 
and such amount should never be less than $25, and as much 
greater as circumstances and locality would suggest, as the larger 
the sum the greater would be the interest manifested by i\w owner 
in the successful management of the society, and the stock should 
be negotiable as other paper. 


2. Organization—assignment of offices, etc. 


For a county fair association, after the stock was taken, I would 
recommend that the organization should be as follows: 


1st. 

2d. 

3d. 

4th. 

5111 . 

nth. 

7th. 

8th. 

9th. 

30th. 

llth. 

12th. 

13th. 


A President. 

Superintendent of Grounds and Vice-President. 
“ “ Gates. 

“ “ Mechanics and Machinery. 

“ “ Horticulture. 

“ “ Textile Fabrics. 

“ “ Fine and Liberal Arts. 

“ “ Farm Products. 

“ “ Culinary Department. 

“ “ Horses and Mules. 

“ “ Cattle. 

“ “ Sheep and Swine. 

“ “ Poultry. 


The president and directors should be elected by the stockholders 
on the grounds during Fair week. The directors should be chosen 
as nearly as possible from each township, to divide the interest as 
equally over the county as possible. The secretary and treasurer should 
be selected by, and be held responsible to, the board, and as indicated 
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by the distribution, tbo number of directors should be large enough 
to allow one for the head and management of each department, and 
he should have sole control, and be held personally responsible to 
the board for its successful building up and management. 

3d. What is a proper exhibit ? . t • j 

Upon this subject I am somewliat cosmopolitan. In my judgment 
there is a legitimafe place upon the grounds of an industrial exhi¬ 
bition for everything that'will be instructive, entertaining or amus¬ 
ing—that is not demoralizing in its nature. And while I would 
not make the Fair grounds a race-course, yet I contend that the 
horse, either trotting, pacing or running, as well as in the quiet 
show-ring by the halter, has a legitimate place upon the Fair grounds; 
and I have the hardihood to say that when Mr. Beecher, in derision, 
originated the jihrase of the “Agricultural Horse Trot,*’ there was 
not a man in America, Mr. Bonner not excepted, who enjoyed said 
“agricultural horse trot,” more than did he. And I know, too, that 
in this 1 am, to a great extent, contending with popular sentiment. 
But as an earnest student of the conduct of this class of exhibi¬ 
tions, with an honest desire tliat they shall be conducive of the 
great(*st good, and that they shall redound to the greatest benefit, 
pecuniarily, instructively and entertainingly, 1 should feel that I had 
evaded a plain duty had T dodged it, unpopular though it may be. 

From experience and from observation, I am forced to the con¬ 
clusion that while there is as much profit, tliere is more pleasure in 
breeding, growing and handling the liorse than any other class of 
our domestic animals. IJis jihysical conformation is nearer that of 
man than any otlitu*, and his mental endowments, rfillrJ instuict, 
often appear as near mind, as are freiiuontly sliown in the genus 
homo; while he is the noblest, gentlest, most intelligent, and truly 
companionable of all our domestic animals. On him wo depend for 
all rapid and pleasurable travel, except railroads, as well as the 
more plodding of tlie numerous duties call on him to perform, 
and upon him alone do we depend for that recreation and health- 
giving exercise for our families a carriage ride; his gentle, docile 
disposition, and his intelligence, differing from all other animals, 
rendering it safe to do so. In peace, he is man's most useful and 
trustworthy servant, companion and friend; in ww, the gallant, 
brave, fearless counterpart of his rider. Is it right, because his en¬ 
dowments arc so great as to become subject to abuse by mankind, 
that he, witli them all, and all the glory that (tocI has given him 
for man’s encouragement and happiness, shall only b(^ permitted 
to exhibit in the most humble of his many spheres of capability 
and usefulness. 

The trotting horse is of American origin, an American institution, 
and is one ot the most enjoyable of all animals, as well as most 
highly valued; and is to-day a necessity to our modern civilization. 
In presenting your wife a driver, should you give her a plug she 
would not feel very grateful for it, I imagine. No, you would rather 
take pride in giving her a horse that, while gentle and reliable, 
could, when called upon, show his heels to his antagonist at a 2:80 
pace. Tis thus you would please and gratify her, and yourself as 
well, when you took the reins into your own hands. 
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The thoroughbred, or running horse, the progenitor of the trotter, 
•or fast driver, is in this regard a necessity; more, he becomes a 
necessity in supplying our army with cavalry horses that are adapted 
to their peculiar work, and the peculiarly useful and pleasurable 
animal, that both male and female admire and enjoy, the saddle 
horse. And as these traits of character depend largely upon devel- 
'Opment, training or education, and this requires patience and labor, 
therefore I say give him his place upon the Fair grounds, not only 
as a menial, but one that corresponds to and displays his noble 
qualities. And this, by no means, necessitates gambling or pool¬ 
selling, both of which are an abomination and under no condition 
of things should be tolerated on any Agricultural 1^'air (Grounds, but 
pay them premiums, just as you do your fat bulls and big hogs, and 
rule out all animals that are kept for the track especially, and the 
class of men who follow them; and you will do justice to a class 
of producers and their products to whom, in times past, great injustice 
has been done. It is claimed, I know, that you cannot control this 
exhibit and keep it within the bounds of a moral exhibition. From 
my own experience I know that it can be done, as it has been done; 
as it is my own, and, I doubt not, the experience of others present, 
that the jo(*key system is not simply confined to horsemen, but is 
to be found in a fair stat(' of development in each of the other 
classes of live stock exhibitors; the ditference being that we have 
become more sus])icious of the horsemen growing out of excitement 
of track performance. All that yon require in their control is rules 
to govern them, and a faithful application and strict observation of 
those rules. 

4th. V^hat of side-shows, as illegitimate exhibitions? 

Our annual Fair is designed for and should l>e the grand gala 
week of th * year. Held as it is at the close of the producing sea¬ 
son, its long and severe days and months of toil, the only 
holiday week between Jnnuary and December, we and our families 
naturally look forward to it, and anticipate its pleasures as well as 
its profits. Especially does this apply to the young. For that week 
W(‘ suspend labor, close u]) our houses, and with our wives and 
•children, and our faithlul help too, who need and deserve rest and 
recreation ns well as oursehes, we go to the Fair. At the gate we 
pay our admissum fee for ourselves, families and vehicles—and for 
what? Not for information alone, but for entertainment as well; 
and how are we to entertain our young people for two, three, or 
perhaps four days? You cannot hope to do it by simply an indus¬ 
trial exhibition. It is out of the nature of things. To fill this nich, 
1 would admit any kind of an exhibition that was not monstrous or 
immoral. I should carefully avoid any kind of gambling device, or 
peddling hawkers whose only business it is to fleece others, but 
swings and curiosities or other devices not demoralizing and inno¬ 
cent in tlieir nature, that are calculated to entertain and amuse the 
young, I would admit, and place them binder the control of the 
superintendent of grounds. 

5th. What of refreshments? 

We now approach one of the most delicate as well as the most 
intricate questions pertaining to our subject. 
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The political flignificance of the prohibition movement is calcu¬ 
lated, yea, intended to blanch the cheek of him who dares to say 
aught in defense of the doctrine that an evil must be legalized that 
it may be legally restrained and controlled, and doubtless many is 
the politician that quivers in the balance, not knowing just which 
way to fall. 

I shall discuss this question no farther than to give my views and 
experience in the management of agricultural Fairs. 

It is, however, a well settled fact that you cannot legislate morals 
into any people under our system of government. Our free and in¬ 
dependent way of doing things is utterly subversive of that class of 
legislation. 

Long experience and service in Fair management has compelled 
me to carefully consider and experiment watchfully and to note the 
results of such experiments and observations as I had to make if I 
did my duty; and after it all it is my honest conviction that in the 
interest of sobriety and good order for a Fair Ground exhibition, I 
would admit under license all the lighter drinks and including beer, 
excludmg rigidly all alcoholic drinks of whatever class or kind, and 
the beer, as it will intoxicate if imbibed too freely, I would place 
under such restrictions as to forbid its sale, or gift, to any one 
tending toward intoxication. 

My reasons are these: If you admit under license, you have con¬ 
trol legally. By the very act of licensing you place the licensee 
under such obligations as to give you nominal control; while if you 
attempt to exclude it in /oto, you only provoke its clandestine intro¬ 
duction in the shape of the vilest compounds labeled whisky, peddled 
from the pockets of a class over which we have not nor can have 
any sort of control, and as it is one of these evils that has to be 
met, the best way is the sensible way to meet it. and as the 
licensed vender.is always jealous of the rights he pays for, you have a 
vigilant eye to aid you in detecting the pocket peddler, and your great¬ 
est trouble will be to see that the licensee does not sell to those 
tending to intoxication. 

In conclusion gentlemen, if you would avail yourselves of all the 
benefits of your Fair Association, let it form the nucleus of all 
your associated efforts. In other words, let not your school year 
close with the close of your Fair week. If possible, hold institute 
meetings during Fair week, if not, hold them at stated intervals dur¬ 
ing the year, for the purpose of discussing subjects pertaining to your 
fraternal interests. Imitate the trades and professions all about you 
by associating yourselves, both for mutual improvement and protec¬ 
tion, looking after matters that pertain to your peculiar interests, 
whether as producers, consumers, or simply as citizens of a repre¬ 
sentative republic whose responsibilities and burthens, as well as 
privileges, you must share, leaving behind the prejudices of the 
dead political past; those old issues have had their day and are 
dead and buried; let them rest, and let us see to the present and 
look out for the future. 

The subjects to be presented at these meetings should not only 
embrace agriculture, horticulture and the domestic arts, but also^ 
those pertaining in any way to the politico-economic interest of 
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this great commonwealth of oars, and especially those maintained 
by taxation, such as normal, agricultural and common schools—not 
in a spirit of opposition—by no means; but as in part, our property, 
and to that extent our responsibility. Boads and bridges, public 
systems of drainage, and laws for governing them; commerce, com¬ 
missions, inspection, transportation and the laws concerning them, 
and taxation in all its varied and complex forms, whether local. 
State or Federal, and laws pertaining thereto, of all which we know 
too little. 

The time is fast approaching, gentlemen, when, if we are not 
prepared to meet these issues, by the force of aggregated wealth, 
consolidated corporate capital and unity of action in organized 
trades and professional unions, that history will again re])eat itself, 
as it has in the past—that our vocation, the purest, most healthful 
and truly elevating of all human arts, will, as it did in the middle 
ages, descend to that very low grade in the scale of occupations, 
when each farmer had to sell or ally himself to a moueved lord for 
representation and protection. 

Such an organized effort through the County Fair Associations, 
prudently conducted, centering in the State Association, would prove 
a powerful force in shaping legislation, both in regard to our 
eleemosynary, penal and educational institutions, in all of which we 
take pride, and desire conducted upon a liberal and humane scale, 
—yet without a Grand Pacific Hotel in their centre,—and the equal¬ 
izing of the burthens of taxation would also tend to elevate our 
profession above the plane of dependents upon other professions for 
this legislation, giving to us that spirit of self-reliance that con¬ 
scious power only confers, and enabling us to learn without a 
teacher that brawn is far cheaper to purchase than brain, or that 
he who would be taken care of must leaiii to take care of himself. 



IMPROVED STOCK 


By Col. Chas. F. Mills, Springfield. 


EeaI) at Farmers’ Institute, Belleville, May 17. 1^*82. 


Illinois is the leading live-stock breeding State, and our farmers 
cannot afford to raise scrub stock. There* should be a law making 
it a penal offense to use sires whose purity of breeding could not 
be established beyond question by tlie published herd books. There* 
will for years be a large and proiitable demand for good stock that 
cannot be supplied by Illinois breeders, who should not delay in 
increasing their facilities. Breeders sliould neglect no opportunity, 
and spare no labor or capital necessary, to make this State the 
recognized headquarters for improved 8<-ock, and the business should 
be so advertised as to cause stockmen from all sections of the United 
States and Canada to look naturally to Illinois, when they wish to 
purchase the best bred animals of individual excellence of the several 
recognized breeds. 

The climate, soil and central location t)f this State give our 
breeders natural advantages not excelled by other sections of the 
country, while in the production of grain and forage plants best 
suited for raising stock, Illinois is not surpassed by any other section. 
Farseeing stockmen, ap])reciating the situation, are preparing for 
th(* future demand, which can but result in handsone returns to such 
as breed and sell with discretion. 

It is not the purpose of the writ(*r to present view^s on the science 
of breeding, or to call attention to the comparative excellencies of 
any of the particular breeds of farm stock. The breeder’s skill and 
capital have been expended for years in the work of developing and 
perfecting the \arious types of our domestic animals, and all the 
essential requirements have been brought to a very high standard 
of excellence. The live stock breeder, in establishing Hocks or herds, 
can avail himself of the results and experiences for many years of 
veteran breeders. 

The purchase, from reputable breeders, of any of the well-estab¬ 
lished breeds will, in proportion to the amount invested, secure 
medium or superior specimens of stock, especially adapted to various 
iastes, localities, soils and markets. The matter of selection of breeds 
best suited to various sections and preferences, demands the most 
careful consideration, and must be largely decided by each party for 
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liimself. Beginners will do well to make selections of breeds of 
stock that have been bred for some specific object, and in the spe¬ 
cialty sought are not exceeded by any other breed. 

Cattle bred for both beef and dairy products, never reach the 
highest standard of excellence in either of these specialties. A horse¬ 
man never expects to find speed and draft in the same animal. A 
breed of sheep noted for fineness or weight of fleece, will not make 
a favorable comparison for quality of flesh with a breed that has 
been carefully bred for generations for mutton. The breeding of im¬ 
proved stock should be the last degree conferred upon the agricidtnrist; 
and it is the ambition of the majority of progressive farmers, possessing 
lalids adapted to stock breeding, to be recognized as successful breeders 
of some of the improved breeds of domestic animals. The inspec¬ 
tion of superior specimens of fine stock on a neighbor's farm, or at 
the county fair, inspires men of more than average enterprise with 
the desire for ownership; and as it takes but a limited period for 
the leaven to work, in due time an investment is made in a male, 
and perhaps a few females, if there is sufficient bank account to 
draw upon. The result of ti e first cross or pure-bred sire upon the 
native or grade dams, makes the party ambitious to own one or 
more pure-bred females. The enthusiasm iiu reases in proportion to 
the skill and attention given to the breeding and feeding of the stock. 
The second step generally, with the successful breeder, is the exhi¬ 
bition of stock at the fairs; and the advantages to the ambitious 
breeder resulting therefrom, cannot be estimated too highly. The 
comparison with equally good or better stock, the impartial criti¬ 
cism of tlie g(‘neral public and purchasers, the awards of the com¬ 
mittees, tin suggestions of (‘xpeneiiced breeders, the result of attend¬ 
ing a well-managed fair for a wci‘k, is frequently of more advantage 
than a year's expf»ri(‘nce ivitli herds and docks on the farm. To 
obtain the best results, the aspiring breeder mu®^ think, observe, 
read and exchange ideas with the most successful oreeders. 

A mail, when thoroughly interested in the breeding of fine stock, 
is efl’ectually cured of any predisposition to “loaf away” his time in 
town; he finds more agreeable and profitable associates than the 
average loafer in his stables and pastures. The desire for informa¬ 
tion makes one or more weekly agricultural and live-stock papers a 
necessity, and reading and thinking soon incri*ase the demand for 
general information, and subscriptions to the metropolitan dailies 
are soon followed by the ])urcha8e of literary, scientific and other 
works demanded by ])rogressive students. 

The introduction ol improved stock upon a farm, and the increasc^d 
value as compared with scrub stock, necessitates better care and 
accommodations. The straw-shed or timlau* wind-break is succeeded 
by a more comfortable frame bam or shed, which, in due course, 
gives place to the well-appointed stock barn, and thus makes the 
old fences and unsightly out-buildings appear to a disadvantage, and 
it is only a question of time, when new and attractive structures are 
built, and the old log corn eribs, and otlJor pioneer accommodations, 
give place to more modern, comfortable and convenient quarters for 
the slielter of man and beast, as well as the storage of forage* and 
grain crops. 

Farmers in Illinois cannot afford to use other than pure-bred 
^ires; especially cattle, sheep and hogs, and the value of lands, with 
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the spirited competition that exists in all the markets for good beef, 
dairy products, wool, mutton and pork will, in a short time, make 
it necessary for the “scrub stock breeder” to take what little is left 
after the mortgage on his farm is settled, and emigrate to the W^st, 
where cheap lands and abundance of wild game will, for a time, 
enable him to exist until the march of progress, and the introduc¬ 
tion of improved stock, compels him to remove still farther West. 

There has been, and always will be, a good return for capital in¬ 
vested in breeding improved stock, when conducted by practical and 
intelligent stockmen. Due attention paid to legitimate breeding of im¬ 
proved stock, returns as sure and remunerative an investment as any 
ordinary business, and may be indefinitely increased by good manage¬ 
ment and judicious advertising. 

Purchase and sale of fancy stock for speculative purposes, is a 
fascinating and dangerous business, generally resulting in failure 
which is far-reaching in its influence, as each disaster of this kind 
is the argument used with many prospective breeders, by the ene¬ 
mies of progress, as to why investments should be made in improved 
stock, the breeding of which would result in a profit; while the same 
feed and care given to scrub stock, would entail a loss. Succ'ess in 
handling well-bred stock depends entirely upon the ability of the 
party to breed and handle desirable sto(*k, combined with the busi¬ 
ness qualifications necessaij to sell the same to advantage; and a few 
suggestions will be made in reference to these two divisions of the 
labors of a breeder—viz., breeding and sale of improved stock. 

BREEDING. 

In starting a herd or flock, select the best foundation your means 
will permit. It is advisable to purchase one superior female, ratlicr 
than invest the same amount in several medium animals. The in¬ 
crease in a few years from one good leniale, coupled to good advan¬ 
tage, will return a much greater pro-it than the product of half a 
dozen inferior animals. Parlies breeding native stock are justified, 
if necessary, in borrowing money at a h»’gli rate of interest, for the 
purchase of a well-bred sire. The increasi'd nTenue from the sale 
of the better grades, will soon provide means for the ownership of 
puri‘-l)red sires and dams. As soon as a practical breeder is thor¬ 
oughly impressed with the fact that the sire is more than half the 
herd or flock, his success is assured. In choosing a sire, the experi¬ 
enced breeder selects an animal of the most pcifect form attainable, 
with the ipialities to lie propagated well develo])ed. and from ances¬ 
tors of unquestioned excellence. A marked im])rovement with each 
suc(*eediDg generation is the result. It is freipiently much more to 
the interest of the breeder to buy additional females, or to in-breed to 
a certain extent, than to use an inferior sire, and thus, in a single 
season, lose the good results of years of careful breeding. Too much 
attention cannot be paid to the ancestry of the sires used, and some 
of the most suc'cessful breeders devote iniicli time to the study of 
the herd books. 

The excellencies of the several breeds of improved stock are the 
result of skillful breeding, and the record of the breeding or pedigree 
may be studied to much advantage by the beginner, in connection 
with the form, handling, feeding and other qualities. 
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It is a qm‘8tion, whether neglect to intelligently care for live-stock, 
has not n'suited in deterioration to as great an extent as the want 
of judgmnit in the selection of sires, and improperly mating with 
dams lacking form, constitution and other essential qualities neces¬ 
sary as a foundation upon which to raise creditable specimens. 

SALE OF STOCK. 

There are, doubtless, thousands of successful breeders in the United 
States, who fail each year for want of sufficient knowledge or business 
qualifictitions necessary to dispose of surplus stock for its market value, 
and at a reasonable profit. In the sale of improved stock to the best 
advantage, the first essential qualification is the possession of a repu¬ 
tation for probity, and its synonym, integrit\\ Without this requisite 
tliere is always a shadow of suspicion in the mind of a purchaser, 
that there may l)e iiiisrepresentations concerning the pedigree or 
breeding Qualities of an animal, whose individual excellence might 
otherwise be all that could be desired. A man with a reputation of 

f iving personal and constant attention to liis stock—other things 
eing equal—has great advantage with the practical breeder in mak¬ 
ing sales over the stockman who entrusts i*\erything to his herdman. 

The breeder who daily posts up and examines his gestation record, 
and has his stock recorded, will make good sales, while his neigh- 
l)or, with equally as good stock, will lose many customers, resulting 
from the sus])iciou that there is a lack of systematic business and 
too much guessing. The careful breeder selects from breeding estab¬ 
lishments, wiiere the books are always posted, and memory does 
not take the place ol the record. 

Ther(‘ are several methods of selling stock, which are adopted hy 
the various classe > of breeders. A breeder who has no taste or 
qualification for selling stock by correspondence, th^ result of adver¬ 
tising in the live-stock or agricultural papers, frequently disjioses of 
his surpluB stock by exhibiting at the fairs. Such sales are very 
satisfacdory to all concerned, as the purchaser has an opportunity 
of examining the stock critically, and for comparison, while the sel¬ 
ler receives the cash in hand. Another class of breeders is gener¬ 
ally composed of the more wealthy breeders, who hav(' ample capi¬ 
tal, and prefer to dispose of all their surplus stock at public Bab‘. 
These public sales, in proportion to the extent of the advertisement 
made, the quality of the stock, and the reputation of the breeder, 
attract buyers from a distance, and tlie spirited competition for cer¬ 
tain animals frequently results hi sales at better prices than could be 
obtained at private sale. 

There is a demand for more improved stoi k than can be supplied 
at remunerative prices for years to come, and the breeder who does 
not advertise and dispose of good stock at a profit, has no one but 
himself to blame. The best sales made are generally the result of 
judicious advertising and correspondence which follows the appear¬ 
ance of a card in papers which circulate ^among the class of farmers 
desiring improved stock. 

The elements of success in breeding and selling improved stock, 
may be briefly summed up in a sentence: breed good stock, deal 
honestly, advertise judiciously. 
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IIoN. E. M. Wkst, Belleville. 


Bead at the Pauaiers Institute, Belleville, Mav 17, IS&l. 

In the endeavor carefully to examine the subject of “mixed farm¬ 
ing” assigned to me, to draw from it some useful lessons that might 
be added to the sum of valuable and practical information, for 
the mutual improvement of a class that comjirises at least one-half 
of the inhabitants of the globe, there were difficulties that presented 
themselves in the \ery beginning of its consideration. 

So diversitied are the productions of our immense territory, our 
climate so varied, soils so unlike in their constituent elements, that 
no general theory would bo applicable to all sections. 

The fact is so patent, it nec^ds but to be stated, to command the 
assent of any intelligent person, that in the Southern States con¬ 
tiguous to the sea, where rice is raised in such abundance, and the 
sugar-cane flourishes so luxuriantly in the sandy loam of Louisiana, 
it would bo folly to attempt to raise spring wheat, which is one of 
the chief products of Wisconsin, Michigan and Minnesota, or to 
exchange the apple orchards of New England for the orange groves 
of Florida, or the cereals and grasses of Ohio and this State for 
the cotton of Alabama, Mississippi and Texas. There are sections 
of our extended domain so adapted to the production of certain 
staple articles, that i*xcel in excellency and quantity those raised 
anywhere else, under the most favorable circumstanc'cs, that their 
very superiority will demand the continuance of their production. 
Yet even there it may be demonstrated that a change of crops, with 
the use of fertilizers,* is indispensable to the continued fertility of 
the land. It may be asked, then, why attempt to grow com and 
wheat on land that, with fair cultivation, will produce but twenty 
bushels of the one, and ten to twelve of the other to the acre, on 
which a bale of cotton can be counted. Our answer is, more labor 
will be expended, and a larger yield obtained by a rotation of 
crops; a self-reliance indispensable to success established, and a 
sense of dependence on other sections removed, exorbitant charges 
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for transportation curtailed, and the advantage and luxury of home 
production inaugurated. 

It would be a pleasant duty on this occasion to show tliat if our 
fathers had strong incentives to choose the lovely and fertile plains 
of this State for their homes, and that of their posterity, with tlio 
many perils to eneountcr, and privations to sulTer, when the wild 
beasts of the forest held sway, and vast herds of deer, elk and 
buffalo fed on the rich and luxuriant grasses of the prairies; when 
forts with stockades had to be built for protection, and the brave 
rangers, by tlieir vigilance and (‘ourage, protected them from the 
attacks of the Indians; when there were no markets and no money, 
and few, indeed, were the most common appliances of a primitive 
civilization, how much more powerful are the motives and induce¬ 
ments to inspire us to labor to more perfectly develop tli(‘ resources 
of this glorious heritage, and enjoy the blessings that result to .us 
from their sacrifices, and our own proud achievements. A ])erfect 
contrast can only be drawn when we point to the villages, towns, 
and large (dties filling the land, furnishing to us good home mar¬ 
kets, instead of the wild wastes without an inhabitant, as in days 
of yore, possessing agricultural implements of the greatest variety, 
and adapted to the most varied wants, exhibiting in theii- construc¬ 
tion the triumph of the highest manufacturing skill- mowers and 
reapers that have displaced the scythe, sickle and cradle, within the 
memory of some ])r(*seiit to-day—machines that will cut and bind in 
a day from ten to fifteen acres of grain, and threshers that will 
separate the golden wheat from the (*hail, to an amount of more 
than twelve hundred bushels per day; performing as much as one 
hundred men with flails, or one hundred and eighty horses and 
men by tramping it out, as in former years. 

Besides all modern atipliauces to speed labor, and for home 
comforts, we enjoy the advantages of farmers' mbs, agricultural 
societies and boards, agricultural colleges and institutes, with 
papers especially devoted to farm interests. The lightning speeds 
the messages flashed on the wires, so that all portions of the earth 
and islands of the sea contribute their stock to the general news 
ea(*h day; and the telephone, with its nicely adjush^d mechanism, 
brings to the ear in audible tone the familiar voice of friend. 
Bridges span our mighty rivers, and the mouths of our majestic 
streams are deepened for the vessels of largest tonnage that bear 
the commerce of nations. But thesii are not all: The Department 
of Agriculture furnishes reports of the condition of cro])s, from not 
only all sections of our country, but those of the civilized world. 

Through similar sources of information, which are as accurate and 
reliable as a wisely organized system can attain, our friend. Brother 
Fisher, the efficient Secretary of the State Board of Agriculture, 
furnishes as safe data, to every reading farmer, as the most favored 
produce merchant in the country can possess. Who cah estimate 
the value of these statistics to the agriculturist, that show him the 
deficiency in certain sections, and abundance in others, guiding him 
as to the best time to sell his surplus, and where the highest market 
price can be obtained. 
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While the intellectual strength of man has been employed through 
all ages to discover and apply scientific knowledge for the benefit of 
our race, it is the province of the farmer to gather up and put in 
practice whatever especially appertains to the productiveness of the 
soil; for by so doing he adds to the stock of human comfort and 
happiiu'ss. It has been wisely said that, “The whole people of the 
earth are dependent for their existence upon the products of the 
earth, and eveiy improvement which tends to the increase of these 
products, multiplies the happiness of mankind to a degree greater 
than any other operation of life.” 

Although the prosperity of nations depends not on any one indus¬ 
trial enterprise, but rather upon the development and blending of 
many pursuits, yet agriculture is the pillar and foundation of all 
solid government, and the strength of true civilization. Commerce 
draws its vitality from it, and with its handmaid, manufactures, con¬ 
stitute the three massive columns that BUi)port the stately structure 
of our national greatness; each brining and weaving its separate 
wreath of laurel and flowers to entwine and cover the whole with 
its beauty and glory. 

In estimating the advantages we possess in this immediate sec¬ 
tion, we must not omit the mention of the special facilities of trans¬ 
portation to eastern, northern or foreign markets. With all the ^ 
railroads leaving the city of 8t. Louis, we have the Mississippi river, * 
as a great competing highway, which at no distant day, when a safe 
channel of more than twelve feet of water is secured, by liberal 
appropriations l)y Congress, will bear on its bosom, in steamers and 
barges, the commerce of this immense valley of the Missouri, Ohio 
and its tnbutaries, reaching from the Eock> Mountains on the west 
to the Alloghanies on the east. 

With a climate subject to no unnatural changes, wiiere the rain¬ 
falls are generally even and abundant, and the seasons merging into 
each other with well-defined regularity, W(‘ have the crowding excel¬ 
lence and patrimony of all, a soil of unsurpassed fertility, with the 
qualities of continued productiveness, the capacities for recuperation 
without unusual expense. With these advantages, and many others 
that might be mentioned, can it be a source of wonder that half a 
century has scarcely passed, that this former wilderness has been 
made “to rejoice and blossom as the rose,” furnishing homes, not 
only to native-born citizens, but inviting an immigration from for¬ 
eign countries, which, appreciating our favored position and re¬ 
sources, have cast in their lots with us, and by their intelligence 
and industry have advanced the material wealth and prosperity ot 
the country, in a ratio unprec'edented in the world’s liistory. Under 
these stimulants, real estate is held as a valuable investment; farms 
are sought and purchased, and the prospects for future wealth and 
present independence are alluring and inspiring. Contemplating 
these pleasant pictures before us, with anticipations of progressive 
attainments to encourage us and our children in the years to come, 
we appeal to you to bear witness to the fact, that these statements 
are not overdrawn, and no exaggerations have been made in regard 
to the rich and magnificent provision Nature and Providence have 
invited us to enjoy. 
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Mucli that has been mentioned already may not appear directly 
connected with the subject under discussion, and may be regarded 
as the preface written by an author, which was so long that it re¬ 
quired an additional volume to give to the public the subject of his 
history. Allusion has been made to the strength and production of 
the soil originally; and the assurance given that by proper cultiva¬ 
tion, with rotation of crops and manuring, tliis fertility can be kept 
up, and a violation of the laws of nature' is followed by diniiin’shed 
production first, and tlien by exhaustion and sterility. True wisdom 
suggests that we take as good care of our land as a man should 
of a good constitution, who will so use it in youth that he may 
enjoy a hale and vigorous old age, free from the aches and decreiii- 
tude that are too apt to follow dissipation and excesses. The 
'thought should be pressed home, that the hind should he regarded 
as the farmer’s capital, the yield of his field as his profit to be 
enjoyed; but that he should refrain from diminishing that capital 
by ever taking from it, and adding nothing, for if a like practice be 
followed by a man in business, bankruptcy would be the inevitable 
result. 

So, the repeated cultivation of the same crop will bring barrenness 
to the land and impoverishment to the owner. Many seem to think 
that their land forms an exception to the general rule: the depth of 
the soil IK too great to be affected by a process tliat has worn out 
others just as good; but we would pr(*sume to interpose our warn¬ 
ing before the evil is accomplished. Dark shadows and blight ha\o 
fallen on as fair fields as We possess. Need we point to thousands 
of acres of land, once strong and fertile, in Virginia and North 
Carolina, impoverished by i*aising tobacco from year to vt*ar; or to 
the same lamentable results in other Southern States from the con¬ 
tinued cultivation of cotton*? Field after field has been turned out 
to be washed in dee]) gullies, on which a few bunches of sedge grass 
may grow, once smiling in its virgin fertilit> and which might 
have been saved from exhaustion by a regular rotation ot crops. 

Within my owm recollection, the Genessee Valley, in the State of 
New York, was celebrated for the immense yield ot as good wheat 
as was ever raised on the continent, but the habit of robbing the 
the soil continually at last rendered the profitable raising of wheat 
abortive; and, the last time 1 passed through that beautitul portion 
of the State, 1 saw hundreds of acres devoted to nurseries, with 
grasses and pastures for herds of cattle and other stock, that will, 
in time, reston* the elements of its former fi'rtility. The same 
unfortunate and reprehensible results apply to many portions of our 
country, and they should be warnings for our instruction. Large 
farms are too generally devoted to the cultivation of one particular 
plant or cereal, when the work of destruction is carried on a lugger 
scale, whereas, smaller tracts are belter adapted to mixed hus- 
bandiry, or rotation of crops, and are, therefore, to be preferred. 

With mixed fanning, there follows, T\jiturally, the improvement of 
farm stock, and, while remuneration is sure, the rearing of domestic 
animals, instead of diminishing the productiveness of the land, in- 
• creases its strength and value. 


—28 
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Beside the cherished objects of homes distinguished for their 
brave men and beautiful women, what induces stronger attachmente 
to the citizens of Kentucky and Tennessee than the famous blooded 
horses, and herds of improved cattle and sheep that graze on the 
rich blue-grass pastures of those States, and which, after drinking 
the pure ruuniug water, lie under the shade ot the massive oaks? 
These are ])ictures that lift up the heart with gratitude to God, 
and inspire a love of country that is appreciated by an American 
citizen as ardently as by any race on earth. 

I could have stood with head uncovered in the presence of that 
most illustrious statesman who delighted to witlidraw from the cares 
of higli official life, and the adulation of his fellow citizens, to the 
quiet of his home at Marshlield, and have entered most heartily into 
the lively satisfaction lie felt, and so much enjoyed, when his noble 
herd of betwos and oxen were driven before him. If the great Web¬ 
ster could, by mixed farming, the cultivation of grasses, and the 
raising of domestic animals, bring up to a condition of fertilization 
th(» sterile coast of the Granite State, enriching the soil by that process 
more than by all the sea weeds the ocean could furnish, or other 
artificial stimulant, what excuse can the agriculturist of this favored 
State have for tlie exhaustion of a soil abounding in all the elements 
of the most wonderful fertility? 

Rotation of crops makes us the Ix'tter accpiaiuted with the nature 
of our ground, the peculiar location of our fields and their wantff. 
For some portions, drainage by tiling may bo necessary, so that the 
fertilizing properties of the land may be absorbed and retained as 
food for plants, instead of being carried off and forever lost to us. 
Clover may enrich other parts, soiling others, for, most assuredly, 
diversified (*ro])s are to the ground what n variety of generous food 
is to the human and animal system, more tempting to the appetite, 
and more invigorating in its effect. 

It may be said, however, that to meet our own increasing wants, 
and the demands for our surplus in foreign countries, this continued 
draft for cotton and grain on the resources of our soil is imperative, 
and can only lie met by this exhaustive process. An answer to this 
is furnished, when we affirm that the diversified system of farming 
will not only secure a more permanent productive strength to the 
soil, but will yield all the surplus re([uired at home and abroad, 
without the present danger of over-production, and the consetiuent 
ruinous decline in prices, and unavoidable loss to the producer. 

It is not the highi'st wisdom to live only for the present. With 
a ])oiuilation of fifty millions, and an immigration from foreign 
nations unprecedented in numbers, there is no fear of a general 
want at present—famine has never threatened the inhal)itants of 
this land. But the time will come when we will have to feed a 
population as dense as England, Germany and France, if not as 
numerous as {|hiiia or Japan; tnen the natural strength and rich¬ 
ness of the soil, with all the lessons of scientific and progressive 
knowledge in agriculture, will be needed, and will have to be 
employed to keep up the fruitfulness of the earth, and feed the 
hundreds of millions of this country alone. The process of raising grain, 
cotton or other raw material for foreign markets, exhaustive in its effects 
upon much of our land already throughout the country, is diminished 
by the practice of mixed farming, the growing perishable crops that 
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are less destructive to tlie life of the soil, that help to increase 
the population of the State, develop all other indiistries, build up 
a home market, thereby enhancing the value of the land, and estab¬ 
lishing the strongesi incentives to make it more productive. 

In proof of this proposition, go with me into one of our market 
or fruit stands and see the new cabbage, potatoes, and many other 
vegetables, with bananas, oranges, lemons and strawberries, from the 
south, now offered for sale, that have become nec'essaries to us. and 
that are as "ommon now as they were rare befon* the war. These 
enterprises have been, to a great extent, inaugurated of late years, 
and prove that there are vast undeveloped resources in that S(‘ction, 
that but need tUe touch of man^s hand to make them objects of 
attraction to others living in colder climates, and sources ol wealth 
to the denizens of that luxuriant region. Before the war they wc're 
objects of too little importance to the independent owmers of tliose 
vast estates which now prove sources of additional remuneration 
under the system of mixed farming and smaller farms. 

Thus, our local attachments become strengthened, the orchard 
with its luscious fruits; the vineyard, with its fragrant bloom in 
spring, the harbinger of its rich clusters in the autumn; the* garden, 
with its store of vegetables; the lields, with their melons and diver¬ 
sified grains; the parterre, assigned to flow(‘rs; the plat, to berries 
and small fruits; the lawui, with its carpet of soft grass and the 
ornamental shade trees: these give a charm to home, and make it, 
with the endearments of wife and children, the d(‘aiest spot on earth, 
to wliich ones memory fondly reverts even in old age, and around 
which our attac'hments chug. 

In our inordinate greed for riches, engendered by this false system 
of over-cropping, by i^rematurely wrearing out our lands, visions of 
larger wealtli on the new soils still farther west mduc(' us to sur¬ 
render all the comforts of our old homes, and stver the pleasant 
associations and friendships of past years. Forgetting a higher 
good, we ])lace too low an estimate upon the blessings and privi¬ 
leges that lie at the foundation of the purest virtue, the truest 
patriotism and the strongest love of liberty. It is not intended in 
this last statement to convey the idea that the love of money is the 
impelling motive of all that move. There may be many circum¬ 
stances to justify selling out, and sinking other locations. The in¬ 
crease of families may demand a larger patrimony for the children; 
more congenial society, oppressive taxation, the enforcement of 
unequal and unjust laws, or the unfaithlul administration of whole¬ 
some ones, may warrant a change. 

We have thus attempted to bring to your consideration some few 
arguments in favor of mixed farming. No one feels more profoundly 
than myself the weight and importance of this subject, and the 
inadequacy of this effort to meet the requirements of the occasion, 
or the theme itself. ^ 

Intimately connected with this subject there is a lesson to bo 
learned, which I feel persuaded to mention, if it be not regarded as 
an infliction on your patience. It is one we conceive to bo pressing 
and important, too long neglected, if not wholly overlooked. We 
allude to the practical teaching of a true enjoyment of our labors, 
and blessings bestowed by a bountiful Providence on our time, labor, 
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talents and industry. And if you regard the suggestions as worthy 
of your recommendation, an endorsement by your honorable body 
would give a weight to the utterances a private individual could not 
hope to secure. It has been said that “the man who has made two 
blades of grass to grow whore but one was produced,” is to be re¬ 
garded as a benefactor, and rightly so. The agriculturist who in¬ 
structs us in the mode of renovating and enriching worn out land, 
or preserving its nutritive (]nalities, so that it may groan under its 
abundant harvests, is entitled to the high distinction of being called 
a philanthropist. But 1 think the time has come when we may, 
with propriety, divert the minds of the farmers from that exclusive 
aim, and direct them to motives less sordid, objects more elevating 
and ennobling. They should be taught that rest and recreation are 
as necessary to the wearied body as to the overtaxed brain of the 
professional or business man; that they do not disqualify them for 
renew^ed ejfforts, but give zest to the social comforts and pleasures, 
and energy to the performance of those duties that bring their true 
reward. The necessities for making the farmer's life one of incessant 
privation and labor, should not exist, nor do they to the extent 
many suppose. There should be alloted time for reading, and in¬ 
dulgence in the amenities of life. The fact that men can, by the 
use of improved implements and machinery, adapted to all the de¬ 
mands of farm labor, accomplish so much, and with less physical 
efforts than formerly, is a strong plea for needed relaxation. 

When we learn to expend some of the money we make, on neces¬ 
sary impmvements and indoor comforts: when works of art minister 
to a cultivated taste, and the social instincts of our nature are 
gratified by reciprocal visiting our relatives and friends, and our 
faculties for doing good enlarged, morally, ])olitically and socially, 
this temporary release from continued labor and exhaustive effort 
becomes as delightful as necessary. 

We have been urged to form organizations to give us political 
power to fight the various monopolies that oppress us; to form clubs 
and granges to advance agricultural interests, whose aim is mutual 
instruction and benefit; State organizations, composed of the ablest 
farmiTS, meeting annually to devise plans to promote the general 
welfare of the people in the State Legislature; and your Institute 
likewise, to arouse general action, and quicken thought on all sub¬ 
jects connected with the agricultural prosperity of the State. All 
those may have been necessary, and, no doubt, much good has re¬ 
sulted from their existence and action. But to me, it seems that 
tlujir purposes and designs are to the accumulation of wealtli. To 
cut down charges for transportation, that more money might be 
realized from our produce in other markets. To have co-operative 
stores, to keep ana share the profits among ourselves. In a word, 
to make the acquisition of money the end of all activities. 

In this eager race, consumed by this devouring ambition, we look 
iip(Jh the smiling face of nature with no semsaiion of gladness or 
delight. Why should not the farmer be the happiest man on earth ? 
With every faculty of mind and body energetically employed in 
useful labor during the day, with sufficient leisure for reading and 
pleasant recreation, he is prepared, by night, for the sweetest and 
most quiet repose. Who better prepared than he to inhale the per- 
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fume of trees and plants, when the fresh wind rises in early morn, 
when men and animals awake to duty, the flocks leave their fold 
for the pastures, the pij^s for the clover Held, the birds, with glad 
songs flit from tree to tree, the chickens scatter over the lots, the 
gentle kine stands ready lo All the flowing pail, and the bee is on 
the wing to gather honey from the flowers? 

“ Ho. when yount; Spring protrudes the burflting gornis, 

Marks lh(^ bud, and sueks the healthful gale 

into his froshoned soul, her genial hour-j 
Ho full onjovh; and not a beauty blows, 

And not nii upeiiing blossom breathes m vain.” 

From the orchard in full bloom he should drink in delight, and not 
confine himself to the estimation of the yield in dollars and cents 
for the gathered Iruit. The harvesting of our grains and fruits 
should be attended with song ana joy, instead of the rush and 
fatigue that takes all poetry out of life, and makes us indifferent to 
the waving grain, or the heavy sheaves that fill our barns. One 
of the chief lessons to be learned by the farmer of to-day is the 
proper enjoyment of the rich bounties of indulgent Heaven. Let it 
be felt by grateful h(‘arts around the fireside m the family circle. 

Nor should he overlook th(^ comfort of liis eliildren; time should 
be given, and opportunities furnished for the acquisition of an edu¬ 
cation suitable for their position in life and society; principles of 
sound morality inculcated, and a love of truth, integrity and so¬ 
briety daily instilled: home then lieing made to them happy, they 
would grow up attached to rural pleasures and duties, and the 
allurements of the world, or gaities and dissipations of the city, 
would have no superior charms; “rich in content, sure peace is 
theirs, a solid life estranged to disappointment and falhuuoiis hopes, 
they drink the pure pleasures of the rural life,'' 

Beware of making the duties of farm life so onerous, of entering 
so little into the byrapatliies of your children, or neglecting or le- 
fusing them needed recreation, as to sour them against this whole¬ 
some and tranquil life, or drive them from their homes. On Sunday 
haye them to attend Sabbath school and church ^ith you, teaching 
them that “the fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom.” En¬ 
courage them to practice all innocent games and athletic sports; 
never h^t them miss a good instructive lecture; teach them the use 
of the gun, and sometimes go fishing with them, and have pleasant 
picnic parties, having them to grow U]) in the most })erfect confi¬ 
dence of their parents. Families so trained and nurtured are the 
life-blood of a nation; to such all seasons lend their peculiar charms 
and mercies, the day's commencement is ushered in with some new 
delight, and wlien .at its close the labors are ended, who so well 
prepared to enjoy the rewards of faithful industry? Of such, in the 
innocence and ferver of youth, Scotia's noble bard sang : 

"Oh happv love ’ where love like found ’ 

Oh, heartfelt raptures ’ blise beyond eomparo ! 

I’ve paced ranch this wearv raortal round. 

And sace experience bids me this declare- 
‘It Heaven adiauKlitof Heavenly pleasure spare, 

One eoidinl in IhiB nielmieholv vale, 

Tis when a voulhful, loving;, modest pair, 

In others’ arras breathe out the tender tale, 

Honoath the railk’-whitu thorn that sconts the ovenint; t^ale.” 
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And in mature manhood, substituting our own glorious America, 
may be added— 

“Ob. Scotia! my dear, my native Boil! 

For whom my warmest wish to Heaven is sent I 

Loim may thy sons of rustic toil 

Bo blessed with health, and peace, and sweet content! 

And 0 ! may Heaven their simple lives prevent 
From luxury's contoflrion, weak and vile! 

Then, howe’er crowns and eonmets be rent, 

A virtuous populace may rise the while. 

And stand a wall of dro around their much-loved Isle." 

The city may have its attractions and advantages—I grant it has— 
but give me the farm, where youth has its freshness, manhood its 
vigor, and where old age comes with such gentle approaches, and 
we are ever surrounded with those incentives to contentment and 
those endearing charms that keep in continued exercise the noblest 
sentiments of an earthly existence. 



AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION. 


PT 

PnoF. (lEO. E. Mokrow, Giumi'aign. 


{iHai! Jllinvis Agf ivulinral (^oUpge.) 


Delivered at hie Fakmer3’ Institute, Bellemlle, Ma\ 17, 


The following is an abstract of this address, w^hich was spoken 
from brief notes: 

The subject assigned me will command your interest, whatever 
may be true of its treatment. Intelligent Americans are interested 
in and believe in education. They believe it should be for all, and 
not for a few% as was once the general beliel, and is even now 
believed in many countries. They believe every child is entitled to 
at least a common school education; because they oelieve education 
may be a power for good—that other things being equal, he who 
knows the most will succeed best, in any calling. Education will 
not supply a lack of brains, of common senses of energy, of integ¬ 
rity, but it will vastly help those wdio possess these things. All 
honor to the men and women w^ho have done grand work without 
the education of the schools; but these men and w'onien, as a rule, 
readily admit they could have done much more had they been so 
fortunate as to have had good training in the schools. Education 
has spoiled some men, but most who have made failure of life with 
a good education, would have equally failed without it. You believe 
these things. 

And at such a meeting as this a genuine interest in education 
for the farmer may be safely assumed. Many of you are not 
directly connected with agriculture, but you recognize it as the 
foundation industry; the one on which others largely depend. You 
believe with J3urke, ‘'on every country the first creditor is the plow.” 
You believe with one of the most graceful as w’ell as one of the 
most sensible of writers, George William Curtis, that it is peculiarly 
true of our country, that “the test of national welfare* is the intelli¬ 
gence and prosperity of the farmer.” You recognize that agriculture 
is not only now but must long continue the greatest industry of our 
country—in which our census reports tell us there are now 30,000,- 
000 of people directly connected with this business. You recognize 
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that nothing so helps the town as does the prosperity of the country 
surrounding. You do not need argument to prove that the educa¬ 
tion of the millions who are to conduct this great interest in the 
future, is a question of vast importance. 

What shall that education be:^ Our ansAver will greatly depend 
on our definition of the word farmer. Tnere are many classes of 
farmoj’s, representing almost all grades of intelligence, education aud 
success. In any community you may liml men entitled to the 
names, merchant, lawyer, doctor, preacher—who are miserable 
failures as men, and in their work. So the Indian, who lies in the 
shade watching his squaw plant a few hills of com, or a lazy, 
drunken, ignorant squatter, may claim to be a farmer. At the other 
extreme are farmers who have and use as much brain power, as 
true an education, and who make as grand suecesses as do the 
merchant prin(*es or the great leaders of the so-called learned pro¬ 
fessions. Tlie education whi('b will abundantly suffice for one class, 
will miserably fail for the other. 

Only a few weeks since Mr. (xladstone pointed out that the skill 
required by the farmer to make a fair success, is greater than that 
required in manufacturing and trade. And it has been truly said 
that no calling requires for its highest possible development, more 
ability or a wider range of knowledge. 

The farmer deals with the soil, with plants and animals, in health 
and disease. He is d(‘pendent on the rainfall and the temperature. 
He must adapt his work to changes of climate and conditions. In 
modern times he needs a good knowledge of machinery. In many 
of his farm operations he becomes strictly a manufacturer in the 
narrow sense in which the word is used. In twery part of his work 
of production he will be htlped by a knowledge of science or its 
applications. And when his crops have been produced, he needs all 
the knowledge that makes men in other lines successful business 
men. In these days of comp('tition and easy transportation, he 
needs wide mtelligonce to wisely dispose of his crops. In America, 
even more than in any other country, there is a special need of 
education to the farmer to discharge the duties of citizenship. Were 
it not that time forbids, it were worth while, in a “farmers' moert- 
ing” to remind you that the farmer is something even more than a 
producer, a seller, a citizen—that he is a man, with a man's destiny 
before him. 

There is not only need for education for the farmer, but there is 
no room for complaint that not only a narrow range of subjects lie 
before him,—the difficulty is to choose, from the many important 
things, the few for Avhich time can bo spared. 

In educating a boy for the work of the farmer, wo must not for¬ 
get that he needs training, development, as well as to acquire 
knowledge. There is a disposition to undervalue study for any pur¬ 
pose than the. acquisition of so-called practical knowledge. A man 
needs to know how to make use of the facts he learns, as well as 
to learn facts; much study, in school and out of it, may ho of great 
value, even though it do not bear directly on the line of work pro- 
po8('d. The beginnings of an education for a boy expected to become 
a farmer, need not be different from those for a boy expected to 
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become a merchant, a lawyer, or a minister. In each case a good 
foundation for the special education should be lirst laid. The dis¬ 
cipline gained and the knowledge acquired in a good public school, 
will be alike valuable for either. The more of this foundation edu¬ 
cation, the bettor. So far as school work is concerned, better by 
far give a boy a good general education, without any direct refer¬ 
ence to agriculture, than attempt to crowd an untrained mind with 
rules of practice in farming. 

There are those who think education for the farmer should consist 
solely in Ins acquiring skill in the labors of the farm. Manual skill 
is of much importance, but if we must choose between this and a 
broader intelligence as a preparation for farming, we will all choose 
the latter. The average American farmer is not so skillful a plow¬ 
man as IS the English or Scotch farm laborer, who has done little 
but plow all his working life. But the American is much better 
fitted to take charge of a farm. lie would sooner learn to do good 
plowing witb a new kind of plow, and in a different soil from that 
with wiiich he has been accustomed. 

A good j^eneral education, and especially a good (‘ducation in the 
sciences on which agriculture is largely based, need not tend to draw 
the boy or young man away from the farm. If a larm(U'’8 boy h arn 
something of the origin and com])osition of the soil, of the structure 
and mode of growth of the plants and animals around him; if he 
learn that able, scholarly men in this aiul other countries makc*^ 
these filings their chief study, he will be less liable to think of these 
things as simply tlie causes of a round of drudgery to him. If he 
become son.ewhat informed as to the history and presemt condition 
of agriculture in many lands, he will probably be more, not the less, 
interested in it. 

A prominent English farmer said to me that he believed it was a 
mistake to give fann labonu’s any school education, as it tended to 
make them discontented. Do any of us so far imitate him as to 
say that those who are to be farmers do not need any more than a 
common school training ? Given as good a general education as we 
can find time and opportunity for, much may be done of what we 
call technical training. And I want to emphasize the statement that 
much of this can, best of all, be done at home. A good farm, man¬ 
aged by a father, a relative, or even a stranger, is the best possible 
place at which to learn the details of farm work. The home on the 
farm is fhe place, also, to settle the question of liking or disliking 
that work. I can only mention a few of tlu' many other means 
of education for young farmers—such meetings as this, the fairs, 
the agricultural papers, tlie books on agricultural topics—all tliese 
mav have much educational value, if wisolv used. 

But special schools for training men to be farmers, can also do 
work in tliis line. The belief that this is true gave rise to the agita¬ 
tion that secured the legislation under which a college has been 
entablished in almost every State, the leading object of which is 
declared to be “to* teach the branches of learning relating to agri¬ 
culture and the mechanic arts.” We all honor Professor Turner, 
who sits before me, as one of the earliest and most effective friends 
of this legislation. I need not dwell on the organization of these 
institutions. Let me caution against a common mistake—that they 
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were designed to be exclusively agricultural schools. The law places 
the *‘mechanic arts’* side by side with agriculture, and makes teach¬ 
ing the branches of learning relating to these the chief work—not the 
trial of experiments; not training shops and farms in which trades 
may be learned. 

There has been disappointment at the result of the organization 
of these institutions. The number of students in them who are ex¬ 
pressly preparing themselves to be farmers, is small. This is true 
in every State; in some in a much more marked degree than in 
others. There are different modes of accounting for this fact. One 
is to denounce those who control and those who teach in these col¬ 
leges as grossly incompetent, or as having purposely “perverted” 
them from their design. The Illinois Industrial University is a case 
in point. Through the liberality of nation, State and county it has 
a large endowment, and facilities for instruction unsurpassed in the 
State. It is directed by a board, of which two members, at least, 
of the State Board of Agriculture are leading members It has a 
large faculty, presumably competent for the work assigned them. It 
has a large attendance of students, a! majority of them the sons 
and daughters of Illinois farmers. It has more students in its ag¬ 
ricultural courses than are to be found in most like institutions, but 
only a small percentage of the total number. Among its graduates 
there are more farmers than members of any other calling, but nof 
nearly so many as we would wish. The charge of “perversion”' is 
freely made against this university. The facts are, that more money 
is devoted to the agricultural department than to any other; that 
more men are employed in giving instruction in the subjects directly 
relating to agriculture, than in any other department; that courses 
of study from four years to one year, one term, one month, one week, 
are all offered. The talk of “perversion” 1 meet with the deliberate 
statement that no institution in the countiy, under the land act, is 
more strictly complying with the letter and spirit of the laws under 
whicn it works, than is the Illinois Industrial University. 

Another mode of accounting for the comparatively small number 
of distinctively agricultural students, is to charge that the farmers 
of the country are ignorant fools, who do not know what is best for 
them and their sons. It is clearly true that the responsibility rests 
with the parents and the young men who attend the University. 
They have a clioice, of course, and avail themselves of this choice. 
Farmers who sent their own sons to pursue other courses have com¬ 
plained to me of the smallness of the agricultural classes. We have 
just the number that choose to take that course. There are large 
numbers studying the sciences which are closely related to agricul¬ 
ture; there are many more who, having purposed leaving the farm 
when they came to the institution, go back to it, than there are 
cases of students turning aside from an agricultural course after 
commencing it. 

I am not of those who heap reproach on these parents or these 
young men. Public opinion and action is not always right, but when 
a largo body of reasonably intelligent men continue a given course, 
there is some reason for it. There is and has been a lack of de¬ 
mand for distinctive agricultural education of high grade. There is 
a much larger demand for education fitting young men to be engi- 
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neers, for instance. There is a much greater demand for education 
looking to the “professions.” Why? Chiefly because, in the past, 
there has been little need felt of such education. The conditions 
under which agricultural work has been done in this country have been 
on the whole wonderfully favorable. Never in the history of the 
world has there been more rapid accumulation of wealth and the 
comforts and luxuries of civilization than in this country, and espe¬ 
cially in the Western States. With fertile soil, with lands practically 
to be had for the asking, with favoring legislation, with constantly 
widening markets—it has been the rule that any man of fair intel¬ 
ligence and energy should make a reasonable success in farming. 
Tens of thousands of poor, uneducated foreigners have accumulated 
wealth in the business. With the price of lands rapidly advancing, 
the main business of many farmers has been to buy and hold large 
tracts of land. 

The agriculture of this country has been good—for the circum- 
istances. Much praise is to be given to American farmers. With 
wonderful skill they have adapted themselves to their surroundings. 
The methods for which they have been criticised have often been the 
very beat under the conditions in which they found themselves. 
But these conditions did not require scientific training in any degree. 
It has not been true in the majority of cases, that money could be 
made more certainly or more rapidly in the West by a farmer 
trained in “agricultural science” than by one who had only good 
general intelligence and shrewdness. It has not been unnatural that 
men should have be(*n slow to spend time and money m acquiring 
the knowledge for which they did not see a direct need. The un¬ 
usual demaiid for educated men in other callings, has also had its 
effect. 

Even in the past, it would have been much better if farmers could 
have taken time for broader training. But we have not all come to 
value knowledge and intellectual training for other uses than as 
aids in money making. 

Our country is now in a transition stage—from the now to the 
old; from the pioneer to the old settled stage of civilization. Our 
farming is changing. In the future lands are to advance in price 
less rapidly than they have in the past. The main reliance for 
profits in farming is to be the farm products. Competition, at home 
and abroad, is generally increasing. The enormous immigration, a 
large part of which goes to the farms, is greatly increasing this 
competition, to which each American farmer is subject. Each suc¬ 
ceeding year of average crop gives a larger surplus for exportation. 
It will become a serious question where we are to find profitable 
markets for our surplus products. The farmer who is to “make 
money” must produce more or better crops than the average. Com¬ 
mon farming will not pay as well as in the past. There* will be 
vastly greater need of training for the business—general and special 
training. 

But if the difficulties are to be greater, the rewards will be worth 
more. Success in farming will not be so much the rule, but success 
will be worth more. The love of land and land-owning will increase. 
The owner of a wod farm fifty years from now will be ranked 
higher than now. l?ublic opinion finally shapes itself right, but it 
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is often long in seeing truth. That parent or that young man who 
makes best preparation for these changed conditions, of which we 
but see the beginnings, will reap a rich reward. 

We must remember that the standard in education is steadily 
advancing. The time was when he who could read and write was 
counted “learned.” The common school education of to-day covers 
more ground than the liberal education of some ages. The training 
counted sufficient for the farmers of the present will not be adequate 
for those of the future. 

Though progress in agricultural education has been slow m some 
respects, there is no ground for discouragement. Despite the mis¬ 
understandings under which they have worked, the agricultural 
colleges of the country have done much good. Chief of all, they 
are prepared to supjily the demand for agricultural education when 
the farmers of the country come to see that such education “will 
pay.” 



GRAPES AND WINE. 


BY 

Col. AdotiPii Enolemann, Shiloh, 111. 


liEAD AT Farmers’ Institute, Belleville, May 17, 1H82. 


Grapo culture has been practiced as early in the history of man¬ 
kind as we have any record; the Bible tells that Noah, after the 
flood, planted a vineyard; and an apocryphal tradition says that 
the Lord had given the vine to Noah, au(l told him how to culti¬ 
vate it and to make wine; but the Bible niakes no mention of this; 
so it is probable that Noah was acquainted with grape culture oven 
before be entered th(' ark, and that gra])e8 had been cultivated for 
generations before the flood. The Jewish spies that entered Canaan 
brought back a cluster of grapes, which they had cut on the brook 
Eschol, that was so heavy that two men had to carry it on a staff 
between them. With the ancient Greeks, centuries before Christ, 
grape culture and the use of wines were common. We can see from 
the New Testament that in Christ’s time the use* of wine was quite 
common with the Jewish people, and about the same time the 
Boman Columella wrote a book on pomology and grape culture, 
which may be perused with profit by the horticulturists of to-day. 

It is probable that the first gra])es were soon after planted by 
Eoman colonists at Bacchi-Ara, or, as it is now called “Bacharach,” 
on the llhine, although grape culture only became general in Ger¬ 
many by decree of the Emjieror Charles, “the Great,” more than 
800 years later. 

Grapo culture is now quite common in the temperate portions of 
Europe and Asia, and in northern and southern Africa, but in all 
these countries they heretofore had but one species of grapes, the 
Vitis Vinifera, it is true in thousands of most excolleirt varieties. 
In the United States bountiful nature ♦has provided at least nine 
distinct species, each of these species capable of being developed 
into as many varieties of luscious grapes as now exist of the Vitis 
Vinifera. Of our American grapes, the Labrusca has probably thus 
far been developed into the greatest number of cultivated and valu¬ 
able varieties, of which I will only mention the Concord, Catawba, 
Creveling, Iona, Lady, Maxatawny, Duchess and Worden. Next the 
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^stivalis has given ns the greatest number of varieties, as the New¬ 
ton, Horbemont, Cynthmna and Delaware. Only recently the Eipara 
species has been brought to the notice of the grape culturists, but a 
number of its varieties have already attained to great puldic favor, 
as the Taylor, Noah, Elvira, Amber, Faith, and others. 

In our southern States the Eotundifolia is being (cultivated and 
also found wild in many varieties, principal of which are Scupper- 
nong and Muscadine. The other species are also receiving the atten¬ 
tion of cultivators, and will, before long, be cultivated m numerous, 
valuable and distinct varieties; thus it will be seen that in the 
numerous species of grapes we possess, anci their capability of being 
multiplied each into thousands of varieties, the American grape 
culturist finds wonderful possibilities before him. Wonderful possi¬ 
bilities ! but fortunately also some probabilities, of success. 

Our grape culture still to a great extent is experimental. The 
principles on the application of which success in this business 
depends, are not yet all known ; our experience in the cultivation of 
our native grapes dates back little more than half a century, whilst 
on the Eastern Continent they have the experience of thousands of 
years, delivered from lather to son, and laid down in many valuable 
books of ancient and modern date, and of late in a numerous and 
valuable periodical literature, devoted exclusively to grape culture? 
Vineyard culture of the native grape has not been practiced with any 
success longer than about forty years, when the first encouraging 
results were attained with the Catawba. The Isabella, Virginia, 
Bland and Herbemont had been planted for many years, in a small 
way, in gardtms, with varied success; it is also reported that the 
Swiss at Vevay, Indiana, planted, some sixty years ago, the Cape 
grape to a large extent, but with such poor success that, at the 
present time, the Cape grape is Jiardly known by name even to the 
grape culturist. 

The history of vineyard culture in the Vnited States, previous to 
the introduction of the Catawba, is a record of continued failure. 
At first the native grape w^as considered too inferior for cultivation, 
and numerous attempts were made to cultivate the European grape, 
all of which proveci speedy and complete failures, owing to the in¬ 
clemency of our climate and the ravages of the phylloxera. The 
Vinifera will be killed by cold that brings the* mercury to zero; for¬ 
tunately for us, many of our native varieties can stand and outlive 
24 degrees of cold below that point. The Catawba, however, does 
not belong to these hardy varieties, 22 degrees below zero being 
sufficient to kill all its fruit buds, whilst it is also liable to mould 
in the leaves and tender branches, and to rot in the berries. Owning 
to these causes, the cultivation of the Catawba has, in most cases, 
proved unprofitable, and I am confident that at the present time 
only one-third the number of Catawba vines are in cultivation that 
were planted thirty years ago. Yet some cultivators have all the time 
adhered to the Catawba, and have succeeded in most years to raise 
fair crops, and to convert it into excellent wine, which they have 
always been able to sell at remunerative prices. Prominent amoiig 
the successful cultivators of the Catawba is our fellow-citizen, Mr. 
Valentine Huff. The varied results attained with the Catawba are 



instructive. Grape oulturists in Missouri insist that the Catawba, 
as well as the Concord, and, in fact, all Labruscas, will bear only 
a few profitable cro))H, when they will become so liable to rot as to 
be absolutely without any value. The experience with us is difiFereiit. 
I have a piece of Catawba vineyard planted in 181(), consequently 
now thirty-six years old, which always bore fair crops, if it had not 
been injured by excessive cold in winter or wet in summer, which 
again promises a good crop this season. The Labruska, being a 
native of the Atlantic slope, seems, from these experiences, not to 
flourish west of the Mississippi river; but not only with us, but also 
on the banks of the Ohio, large Catawba vineyards have been dug 
up as unprofitable, whilst others not far away have been continued 
with success. This would go to show that not only geographical 

i iosition, but also the composition of the soil, anil probably other 
ocal causes, influence the grape. 

Whilst the Missourians disclaim against all grapes of the Labrusca 
species, they seem to be especially successful in the cultivation of 
all varieties of the y3^]stivalis, the priniupal varieties of which were 
first successfully cultivati'd in Missouri. 

The iEstivalis, in many varieties, is found grow'ing wild in most 
of the States of the l^nion, and can probably be cultivated with 
success over a greater extent of terr)tory than any other s])ocies of 
grapes; yet it, too, like the Labrusca, and, without doubt, all other 
species of grapes, depends, for its successful cultivation, on local 
qualities of soil, the nature of which is not yet understood. 1 know 
a skillful grape culturist w^ho, stimulated by the success he had in 
the cultivation of the Norton’s Virginia, extended his plantings of 
that variety. Within 2011 yards of the flourishing and productive 
old vines, his new plantings made but a feeble growth, and never 
set fruic enougli to pay the tenth part of the laboi bestowed upon 
them. A chemical analysis of the soil might solve this riddle, but 
I am not even sure of that. I would advise people that want to 
plant vineyards to go slow about it; let them select a high, sloping 
ground, and plant a variety of the most hardy grapes, selected, 
also, as to quality, and after an experience of from eight to more 
years they will be able, intelligently, to enlarge ihi^ir vineyards. They 
should also, at the outset, inform themselves of the most successful 
modes of cultivation. I find that too little regard is given to the 
fact that not only each class, but also each individual variety, and 
even the different vines of the same variety, require distinct treat¬ 
ment, according to the vigor of their growth, hardiness in winter, 
and ability to resist mould and rot in summer. The grape, in this 
respect, is much like the horse. The common plug horse may 
stand a good deal of cutting and slashing, which, with a blooded 
animal, none would be foolhardy enough to attempt. So the Ives 
and Concord grapes will yield returns under very crude ^ treatment, 
whilst the Herbemonr, Catawba and Tayloi, and many others, re¬ 
quire more careful handling. 

I have read an article in an agricultural paper, purporting to give 
directions for pruning vines. The direction for selecting canes to be 
taken for bearing fruit were good, and it went on to say: “See 
that you get enough to cover your trellis.” This reminds me of the 
fable of Procrustes, who infested some highway with two bedsteads— 
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a large and a Binall one. If a fall man came ni), lie put him ni 
the bmall bed, and cut yff what extended ).e>ond: a small person he 
put in the lar^e lied, and stretclutl liini until lie became tJie length 
of his bed. Tins was cruel to ibe A\n}Jaicr; ainl Ibe direction to 
make the vine co^er the trellis is cruel to tin* vine. Like a con¬ 
venient bed, a trellis filiould always lia\e some room to 8])are, and 
vines should be pruned, not by the size of the titdlis, but according to 
their habits of growth. Kaiik-growing much should be cut liack 
sparingly, whilst a feeble grower uants tj) be ])runed very close, lest 
it set more fruit than it can mature, whilst the rank grower, if cut 
hack in tlie sauu' proportion, will set but little or no fruit. You 
will find the physiological principle which ])rodLices this effect to 
hold good in all organic structures. The proper pruning of vines 
depends not only on the manner of their own individual growth, 
but also, and to a greater extent, on the general habits of the variety 
and species they belong to. All Labruscas, Vmifera, tlie hybrids of 
these, and the large-berried varieties of the liiparia, should, in 
pruning, be cut back to one quarter or even oiie-lifth of the bearing 
wood they made the preceding season, whilst the /Kstivalis should 
not be pruned more than to leave them at least one-third of the 
bearing wood, and the Cunningham, and others of that class, require 
one-half or more of the bearing wood, and the Taylor, of the Riparia 
species, should never be reduced more than one-naif. 

One of the most difficult questions to solve is: How far apart 
shall we plant our vines? If we plant too far apart, there will be 
a waste of land, of ti’ellis, and of cultivation, and if we plant too 
close we endanger the fruitfulness of our vines, and will invite mould 
and rot of their leaves and herries. Bo if we err in the matter of 
planting, we had better err in planting too Wide apart, and have fine 
vines and fruit, having been careful to prune them in the proper 
manner. To know how far apart we should plant, we must not only 
know the habits of the varieties we plaiil, but also the effect of our 
soil upon their growth, which is markedly different in different soils 
on different varieties. 

Last fall Mr, E. A. Richl, for the “o ' interim committee of the 
Illinois Horticultural Society,” visited my vineyard. He ^sas sur¬ 
prised at the large size of my Cunningham and Taylor vines, and 
the puniness of my Elviras, which differed largely from the relative 
size of these vines elsewhere. It is also of the highest importance 
what varieties we are to plant, and here, also, we can only find out 
by trying which w^ill do the best on our land. T’he Concord will 
probably tlirive in most places east of the Mississippi, and its rather 
foxy fmit is liked by most people, although better grapes would be 
preferred, if they could be had as cheaply. The Martha is a hand¬ 
some and healthy grajie, but no better than the Concord. The Cot¬ 
tage is also a healthy and productive grape, sweeter and less foxy 
than either of the former. These, in rows from six to seven feet 
wide, should be planted from eight to ten feet apart. The Lady is 
an earlier and better grape than either of the foregoing, but less 
productive; seven feet apart is sufficient for it. Ives and Renz are 
of quite inferior quality, though very productive. It is to be hoped 
that we will soon get choice varieties of the Labrusca, that will be 
as productive and hardy as the two last varieties mentioned. The 
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VergenneB, Duchess and Pocklinghton come highly recommended, 
but I cannot as yet speak of them from my own experience. The 
Catawba, Creveling, Iona, Maxatawny and Adirondac arc very good, 
pure, naijve Labrusca, but as difficult to raise as most of the hy¬ 
brids between the Labrusca and Vinifera, of which we now have 
hundreds. Of the hybrids, I would recommend only Massasoit and 
Herbert, and these should have about ten feet space in the rows. 
Of the iliHtivalis, the Norton and Cynthiana are rather hardy and 
healthy, rt pairing about twelve feet spac.o in the rows. The cold of 
the winter of 18^ to 1881 was rather too severe for the Norton, so 
last year it bore only a light crop. Herbemont, Baldwin’s, Lenoir, 
Lincoln, I )evereux, Cunningham, Eulander, and Louisiana are very 
choice gi t pes, but need careful protection against the cold of winter, 
or they \ 11 bear but very irregularly. Herbemont and Cunningham 
will requu'e fifteen to twenty feet of space in the rows, but the other 
iEstivalis mentioned will only require about twelve feet. The Dela¬ 
ware, which I consider also as an jEstivalis, is quite hardy in winter, 
but is liable to lose its foliage in summer. Its quality is of the 
best, but it is so shy a bearer, and so frequently fails to ripen its 
fruit, that it is not generally considered prontable to cultivate; from 
six to siwen feet will be space enough for it in the rows. 

The llaparia species of grapes has of late years attracted much 
attention; of this species the Clinton has been the longest in culti¬ 
vation, but its quality being only second rate, it never became a 
favorite. Then the Taylor was brought before the public. Being a 
white grape, vei^ rich, both in acid and sugar, it became a great 
favorite with wine-growers for these qualities. But with most of 
them it proved so shy a bearer that it was soon again dug up. 
With me the Taylor is still a favorite; it stands the coldest winters, 
and by giving it ample space it will bear fair crops every year. I 

{ )lanted it eighteen feet apart in the rows, and by pruning very 
ightly have got as much as forty pounds of grapes from a single 
vine. Several seedlings of the Taylor are highly recommended, 
principal of which are the Elvira and Noah, both very hardy and 
productive white grapes. Of the Elvira a great many seedlings have 
already been obtained, but I can not speak of them of my own 
knowledge; six to seven feet is enough for the Elvira, whilst the 
Noah requires eight feet or more. The distances for planting men¬ 
tioned here, are those adapted to my soil, but different soils may 
require these to be materially modified. 

Many of our cultivated grapes were originally taken from the 
woods, as the Catawba, Norton’s Virginia, Eacinc and others, and 
few indeed are more than three generations removed from forest 
life. In the Catawba, Creveling, Iona, Lady and Maxatawny we 
have instances of the excellence to which Labrusca may be devel¬ 
oped. The iEstivalis, the botanical names for the specials of grapes 
popularly called '‘Summer Grape,” have ^iven us most excellent 
varieties, which can challenge comparison with the choicest Euro¬ 
pean grapes. The Herbemont and Baldwin’s Lenoir are instances 
of this excellence, and prove what a promising field is open to us 
in the improvement and development of the wild grape that fills our 
woods. We must not, however, deceive ourselves as to the ease 
with which new valuable varieties may be originated; of all seedling 
—29 
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vines planted, a large proportion will bear no fruit, as they have' 
only male blossoms. The fertile grapes all have both sexes united 
in them. I have conversed with distinguished botanists on the sub¬ 
ject of grape blossoms, but there seems to be no instance recorded 
m which a vine was found to be bearing female blossoms only. 
The ^stiyalis is more prone to produce only male plants than any 
other species of grapes. 1 think their proportion to the fruitful vines 
raised from seed will be found fully one-hnlf. The seedlings of the 
Labrusca are more frequently fertile; as to the Biparia and Gandi- 
cans I have too little experience to give their proportion of fertile to 
unfertile vines, but have had seedlings of both these species with 
only male flowers. But the liability of seedling vinos to bear only 
male blossoms is not the only difficulty encountered in the attempt 
to produce new varieties. Of a thousand fruitful seedlings, the prob¬ 
ability is that nine hundred and fifty will be inferior in quality to 
the grapes from which the seed was taken; forty-nine may be some¬ 
what like the parent, and the cultivator ean call himself fortunate 
if among his thousand seedlings there is one which proves to be an 
improvement on the parent grape. The great difficulty in producing 
new varieties is found in the tendency of seedlings to revert to the 
crudest type of their spticies. Yet notwithstanding this difficulty in 
producing valuable new varieties, hundreds are annually advertised 
for sale, being more or less highly recommended by various persons 
and offered to the public at from |il.60 to |4.00 a vine. To jdant 
all these, the means of a Vanderbilt would be required. All a nr mn 
of common means can do is to wait a number of years, until the 
new varieties have become cheaper, by which time disinterested 
parties will have expressed an opinion of them in the horticultural 
papers, by which selections for new purchases may be made. I 
rarely buy more than a single vine of any kind, and if on trial it 
seems to me pramising, I can soon have as many plants of it as I 
can care for, either by grafting or by raising vines from layers and 
cuttings. I am not a very sanguine grape culturist, and cultivate 
barely four acres of grapes, but have now about 100 varieties in 
cultivation, of which 80 have home fruit. As I never planted much 
at a time, I have never had to dig out many vines. I adhere closely 
to the advice which I have given, to “go slow in planting grapes,” 
and I could not, from all my experience, which commenced in my 
early youth, advise anybody to plant largely of any varieties except¬ 
ing the Concord and Cottage for market, Norton, Cynthiana and 
Martha for market and wine, and the Taylor for wine only. 
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MANURES AND THEIR APPLICATION. 


By Jos. E. Miller, Belleville, 111. 


Read at Farmers* Institute, Belleville, May 17, 1882. 


The assertion that a farmer’s education is never finished, is par¬ 
ticularly applicable to that part which has for its object the re¬ 
taining or increasing of the fertility of the soil. This great ques¬ 
tion of ‘‘soil fertility” has at all times confronted the tillers of the 
same, and in all probability will continue to do so, as long as the 
nations of the earth will continue to subsist principally on its pro¬ 
ducts. Although experience and agricultural science have carried 
us well forw^ard toward the attainment of tlie de-^Ted end, yet we 
are still far from liaving a royal road,—and on account of the great 
difference of seasons, soils, crops, and other unavoidable circimi- 
stances, it may with safety be predicted that it will never become 
one of the exact sciences. But keeping up fertility and raising 
heavy crops does not of itself constitute successful farming; to 
make it profitable, we must raise the same at an expense that will 
leave us a fair profit on our labor and money invested, after the 
crop has been marketed. 

Especially in the West, where labor is high and produce com¬ 
paratively cheap, does this question demand careful consideration. 
Therefore, in feeding the crop—like any living animal—we must en¬ 
deavor to apply nothing that will tend to increase the cost of pro¬ 
duction above the value of the matured article, also nothing not 
needed,—and what we do apply, apply in such manner, at such 
time and in such quantities, as is destined, as far as we are able 
to judge, to produce the best possible results. There is no subject 
connected with agriculture about which tliere exists a greater con¬ 
flict of opinion, than about this very matter, and in nothing else, 
for the want of the most rudimentary fact, is every well-established 
principle of agricultural science more daily violated. 

Continued cropping without returning to the land that substance 
which really produces the crop, is bound sooner or later to exhaust 
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the soil and render the tilling of such no longer profitable; but so 
long as immense tracts of new and fertile lands can be had cheap, 
or a material failing in the fertility of lands under cultivation has 
not become apparent, this question will not receive the due consid¬ 
eration its great importance demands. With us the tepaptation is 
too strong to reach out for broader farms, and to make the in¬ 
creased acreage do for us what we should do by increased culture. 
The great perfection of agricultural machinery for large-scale cul¬ 
ture seems but to add to the rapidity with which the soil is being 
devastated. The experience of other countries is being repeated in 
ours, and the old and ever-recurring question is upon us, of main¬ 
taining profitable productiveness by means of systematic culture and 
returns to the soil. Duty demands our best work to produce the 
best resiilts on our farms, and that we keep them up to their best 
capacity of production,—and to do this good tillage and plenty of 
manure are essential. 

Instances happen daily, where the careless and slovenly farmer, 
after having impoverished his land through neglect and misuse, 
turns it over to his successor, who, while ho is restoring its fertility, 
is at the same time getting satisfactory and paying crops from the 
same. Here is a lesson to bo learned, and the question arises, 
‘*How is this done?” The answer generally is, good 'manage- 
Tiicnt a7id plenty of 'manure,*' But in this case we must let the term 
‘^manure” comprise everything that tends to increase the growth of 
the crops, although no fertilizer in itself—such as good tillage, drain¬ 
ing, summer-fallowing, and a judicious rotation of crops. 

Manure is the foundation of all good husbandry, and, next to 
labor, the great element of prosperity to the farmer, and as regards 
its action, may be divided into two distinct classes, viz: those that 
add fertility directly, and those that act in an indirect manner— 
such as rendering fertilizing matter, locked up or lying dormant in 
the soil, available or attracting others from the atmosphere. They 
may again be divided into organic and inorganic manures, of which 
mention will be made hereafter. Through long and expensive ex¬ 
periments and chemical investigation, it has been shown that our 
cultivated crops need several different substances to make the best 
growth —the principal among these being, piiosphoric acid, nitrogen, 
potash, and lime; some soils are perhaps deficient in one of these, 
others in two or three, or perhaps all ot them. All soils contain 
the different elements of plant food—they differ only in the propor¬ 
tions and in the degree of their availability, and the trouble is to 
find out exactly what is wanted. Chemical analysis cannot be de¬ 
pended upon—it is at best a costly and defective source of inform¬ 
ation. Different parts of the field will show a different analysis, 
and the analysis does not show whether the ingredient is in a con¬ 
dition to be used by the plant. The quickest and only way to find 
out the needs of a particular soil is by actual experiment with dif¬ 
ferent fertilizers and crops and mode of treatment. Also, the phy¬ 
sical condition of the soil may be such as to materially affect for 
good or ill the action of the fertilizer, and thus the formula—fine 
as it may appear in theory--will be far from being economical in 
practice. Wnat is true of one manure in a particular soil or sea¬ 
son, may not; be true of another, or even the same under different 
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circumstances; and different experiments often lead to different re¬ 
sults—something not strange, when we reflect upon the great va¬ 
riety of conditions involved. Nothing but experiments can acquaint 
us with the character of our soils, under our varied and diversified 
seasons. 

Although it has often been remarked that the industrious and 
energetic farmer will prosper and grow rich when the mighty philos¬ 
opher will starve, yet the often much abused scientific farmer uses 
his brains as well as his muscle; he has his reasons for this or 
that; he knows how he plants, feeds, and what is required by the 
different crops, and what fertilizing elements are contained in the 
different manures, and how they act, and can therefore make his 
experiments intelligently, in the light of scientific knowledge and 
investigation. He will not experiment first with those manures that 
science tells him are already abundant in his soil, neither will he 
be likely to ajiply tons when only a few hundred pounds is needed. 
He knows that there is no virtue in manure on lands that are con¬ 
tinually wet. In short, he studies in the great school of nature, 
explores her hidden secrets, and is conversant with her teachings. 

In the great West, where land and farm products are both com¬ 
paratively cheap, and prices of concentrated or commercial manures 
are high, it hardly pays the farmer to use them on his broad acres, 
but no doubt the time will come when a change of existing circum¬ 
stances will make it necessary, and that at no distant day. l^'or 
the present, he ought not to go off the farm to obtain manure; his 
sole reliance for the bulk of his crop should be clover, plowing under 
green crops, and stable yard manure, patching out in spots with 
such other manures as can be obtained cheap enough to warrant 
their use. 

“Clover,** says John Harris, “is the great renovating crop of 
American agriculture.’* During the growth of clover a large amount 
of nitrogenous matter accumulates in the soil, hence the great value 
of clover as a fertilizer. There is, perhaps, no other plant in the 
world of such value to the farmer for this purpose. It fuinishes 
shade for the soil during the fierce drying heat of summer; its 
leaves are continually falling, and soon form a delicate covering for 
the entire soil, easily penetrated by the air, and enable it to receive 
those atmospheric elements that are to enrich it. It further does 
not, like most manures, impart fertility in spots, but to the entire 
soil, which becomes renovated throughout. According to experiments 
made by Dr. Voelckler, the crops derive more benefit when Ihe 
clover is cut for hay than when pastured off by sheep and other 
animals, and more by being cut tiivice than only once, and still 
better results are derived from the clover being allowed to go to 
seed than when cut for hay, because the developments of 4,he roots 
are checked; the same is the case, but to a less extent, by cutting 
green for hay, while, if allowed to ripen, the roots are stronger and 
more numerous, and more leaves fall to the ground; in consequence, 
more nourishment is left after clover than after hay. This fact 
should also be a further inducement for us to raise-our own clover 
seed, instead of getting it from other States. The rank growth 
further makes it a valuable crop for green manuring by plowing 
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under, when it has these effects; It gives vegetable mould, the roots b^g 
to the soil plant food out of the sub-soil and the acids produced when 
the decay is going on, aid in dissolving the mineral parts the soil. 
After a crop of clover has been raised it should be fed on the farm. 
Every farm should have' its herds of improved cattle sheep and 
swine. Improved culture, with improved stock, must solve for us 
the fertility of the soil. In our Western farming, they must go 
hand in hand, as one is conducive to the other. We must concen¬ 
trate more of our crops into meat, and leave the residue on our 
farms to eiiricb the land and enliven it for future crops. We want 
more good beef, butter, cheese, etc , and at the same time larger 
crops, for in good stock and crops we often find a profit where we 
otherwise find none. Grass and clover, cut and fed to stock, and 
the manure applied to the land, will produce as good or better 
results than if the original crop had been plowed under, and gives 
us the ovtra profits from the stock, as well as a soluble manure, in 
better condition to be assimilated by the growing iilants. According 
to the extensive experiment of Lawes dr Gilbert, the value of the 
droppings of different animals, as a fertilizer, is in proportion to 
what has been fed, and the manure produced from any kind of 
food is worth a large percentage of its jfirst cost, ranging according 
to the circumstances and locality, so that m belling our crops >ye 
are at the same time sending away the fertility and getting nothing 
for it, as we only get pay for the amount of nourishment, as food, 
contained in the same. Indeed, it is largely to the feeding of cattle 
and sheep for beef that the English farmers owe the fertility of 
their highly productive lands. With us, next in imjiortance to 
clover as a fertilizer, is stable yard manure. 

The manure pile has, with a good deal of truth, been called “the 
fountain head of benediction,’* but, with us, has not yet been duly 
appreciated. It is a complete fertilizer, safe and useful everywhere. 
If a farmer can get all the good liani-yard manure he needs, that 
is enough. There is nothing in the long list of commercial ferti¬ 
lizers which gives so good a return for the money invested in it as 
well made stable-yard manure. Nothing whatever that can afford 
plant-food should be wasted; the wise and provident farmer should 
be continually accumulating manure. It is astonishing how much 
that is generally allowed to go to waste about the farm may thus 
be converted from a disease breeding nuisance, into a source of 
health, pleasure and wealth. A good manure is usually estimated 
by its ability to yield ammonia, and this substance, arising from 
certain vegetable, and all animal, decomposition is its very essence, 
is readily dissolved in water, and as promptly lost by drainage, or 
by evaporation into the air under tlie heat of the sun and exposure 
to rains. It is safe to say that at least 50 per cent, of the value 
of manure is lost by exposure to the weather; and an analysis 
made by Prof. Way, of England, shows that the value of the 
covered manure is more than double that of the uncovered. How¬ 
ever, in a well managed heap, very little ammonia will escape, and 
if well fermented, will be in prime order for use. When animals 
are allowed to run loose in the stable, the best plan is to leave the 
manure in the stable until spring; in this manner the liquid excre¬ 
ments will be savel, which will, at tue same time, prevent the 
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mass from heating or becoming fire-fanged. When this is not prac¬ 
ticable, a shallow cemented cesspool, cheaply roofed over, will prove 
the most beneficial; this will hold the liquid manure which may be 
drained into it, as well as the solid excrements. And it may be so 
located as to receive the drainage of the stable yard. The manure 
may be dumped in from a cart, and be again loaded with a horse- 
fork. 

Do not throw your dead chickens, pigs and other small animals 
that die on the farm into your neighbor’s yard, but bury them in 
this manure heap, whore they will be converted into a very superior 
concentrated feitilizer. The liquid manure may be called the 
^‘double-distilled essence of fertility;” it is far more efficacious than 
the solid excrements of tlie animals, quicker iie its action, because 
all the elements are in a soluble state, and are more evenly dis¬ 
tributed. To use, take sprinkling cart, or mix with other manure, 
or other material, and scatter. Care should be taken not to let the 
stable manure become overheated, for then the most valuable part 
of the nitrogen is driven off, although the mineral elements remain. 

A good plan is to make all the manure possible upon the farm, and 
piece out with such commercial manures as experiments and experi¬ 
ence prove profitable. Should any soil he delicient in only one, or 
perhaps two, of the leading elements of fertility, it will no doubt be 
cheaper to apply a few* hundred pounds of the same than to use 
tons of barn-yard manure. And the latter may be used on such 
places as need all the different chemical ehanents that it contains. 
But if the essence of it is allow’ed to drain aw^ay, only the dross is 
left for the farmer to haul ujion his fields. 

LIME 

is an essential ingredient in the soil, being constantly needed by 
the plant in all its parts, and may always be profitably added, 
wherever it does not already exist in the soil in sufficient quantities. . 
It invariably proves beneficial on drained lands, but not on land 
that is wet, and aids greatly in the decomposition of organic matter 
in the soil. Upon heavy clay soils, its effects are most marked; 
the particles lose their adhesiveness, and allow air and water to 
enter. Therefore its value does not consist as much in merely sup¬ 
plying an actual constituent of the plants; if it did, a very small 
quantity to the acre would be sufficient; its chief value, as already 
stated, consists in changing the chemical and physical character of 
the soil, in developing the latent mineral plant-food, and in decom¬ 
posing and redeeming available organic matter. Often good results 
are obtained from the first application, but future dressings fail to 
have the same effect. In these cases, green crops should be plowed 
in, or other manures used, when lime may be again used with good 
effect. Hence we see that, although it increases the crop, it will 
bring about the early exhaustion of the T and unless plant-food is 
again added. “Therefore,” says Joseph Harris, “it is bettor to 
enrich the land on general principles, by using ammonia and phos¬ 
phates more liberally in manures rather than develop them out of 
the soil with lime.” As regards application, the same author recom¬ 
mends the use of smaller quantities and oftener, as in this, like 
every other manure, the increase of the crop does not keep pace 
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with the increase of manure applied. This will avoid waste from 
leaching throngh the soil. Have it well slacked and pulverized before 
applying, and scatter from wagon with a long-handled shovel, and 
leave on the surface. It should not be mixed with the manure pile, 
as it tends to liberate the ammonia contained in the same. 

WOOD ASHES 

are, for many soils, a complete fertilizer, supplying all plant food 
except nitrogen, and by their action rendering other materials in the 
soil valuable. Their effect is lasting, and it may with truth be said 
that the land never forgets ashes. Although some other fertilizers 
are more rapid in their action, their effect is soon gone. They may 
also be used in the manure pile for composting. Their quality 
depends on the kind of wood used, and imleached ashes are several 
times more effective than leached ashes, because the latter contain 
no readily soluble potash, wherein the principle value of wood ashes 
consists, which, in some form or other, seldom fails to have favor¬ 
able effects. The advantages they have over other miner.il manures 
is, that th^»y contain all the organic constituents of plants, besides 
giving back to the soil the mineral elements which are soonest 
exhausted. Apply to root crops, cabbage, fruit trees, tobacco, etc., 
forty or fifty bushels per acre of unleached ashes, and several times ‘ 
that quantity of leached ashes may be considered a fair application. 

PLASTEB OB OYPSUM 

is usually more effective on dry limestone land than in any other; 
very useful for clover, corn, potatoes, peas, and sometimes for barley, 
grass and wheat. The best time to use is in the spring, from two 
to three hundred pounds per acre. Like lime, it contains little 
plant nourishment in itself, but helps to render those in the soil 
.available. The same may be said of salt as a fertilizer, of which 
we hear so much of late; it exerts the same chemical action. It 
has an indirect action in enabling the plant to take up silica and 
strengthen the straw, and may increase the crop for a single year, 
yet it will tend to exhaust these sources of the soil. 

BONE DUST 

is particularly useful for root crops, grape vinos, etc., and pastures 
are much improved by it. Its action is not always immediately 
'apparent, but afterwards often visible for many years. It is good 
for any crop, and it is a good plan to mix it with the manure pile. 
It is otten adulterated with plaster. 

As far as commercial, artificial, or concentrated manures are con¬ 
cerned, I feel justified in saying that the farmers of our State are 
not yet ready to adopt their use in a general manner, owing, prin¬ 
cipally, to the low jirice of produce, and the high price of these 
fertilizers, and their use may also be more easily dispensed with on 
account of the original fertility of our soil. The coming farmer will 
avail himself of the discoveries of science and use more artificial 
fertilizers. In their use we want science to help us, for we cannot 
afford to ignore teachings, experience and observations, and use 
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these costly chemical productions at random. Some of the artificial 
manures contain all the important chemical ingredients needed in 
the soil for growth of the plant; these are called complete fertilizers. 
Others contain only one, two or three, and are intended to be ap¬ 
plied to such crops as have them largely in their composition, or 
on lands that are deficient in only these. Therefore, it is a waste 
of money to apply a complete manure where potash only is needed, 
and it is eaually useless to apply ammonia where only phosphoric 
acid is needed to produce a paying crop. But unless the special 
wants of any given soil are well understood, well made barn-yard 
manure is much more reliable than any special fertilizer. A formula 
for any crop, to fill all cases economically, is simply out of the 
question, and must remain so, so long as soils and seasons continue 
to differ; and no experienced agricultural chemist will at present 
advocate the doctrine of special manures. But, with the right ma¬ 
terials in the right <'place, chemical farming is a profitable business. 
In short, the true office of concentrated manures is to supply one 
or two ingredients that may be deficient in the soil; when these are 
known, their use is recommended. But the wants of the crops to 
be raised must be taken into consideration as well as those of the 
soil; they, too, contain the different chemical ingredients in different 
proportions. And the different plants also have different capacities 
of obtaining food from nature. So that the plant food necessary for 
one kind of crop is more or less useless to sustain the wants of 
another. For instance, wheat requires phosphoric acid, ammonia, 
potash; bean crops require phosphoric acid, potash, ammonia; root 
crops require ammonia and superphosphates. Commercial manures 
should be used only on crops that pay for their use the first year. 
For the better the manure the less effect it has’ after the first crop. 

We cannot hope to keep our farms fertilized with ^ hemical manure 
alone; there must be barnyard manure, clover and lime, and the 
more of them, the more of the concentrated manure used. Chemi¬ 
cal manures, says Prof. Hilgard, enrich the father, but impoverish 
the son. It has become a wide-spread belief that the effect of these 
fertilizers was to aid the plant to use the more available stores of 
plant-food in the soil, until these have become so exhausted as to 
no longer respond to the stimulating action of the special manures. 
They have no effect on wet land; the nitrogen lies dormant; hence 
the necessity of previous drainage; this will allow its disintegration, 
which will allow the introduction of the air, when the oxygen will 
decompose the organic matter and make it available. In the matter 
of procuring reliable fertilizers we further want science to help us, 
for large pums are annually lost by buying such as are, perhaps, 
good of their kind, but do not contain just the element wanted, and 
other largo amounts by not getting the elements paid for. 

But, to get the best effects from any kind of manure, good tillage 
and a judicious rotation of crops are esseiftial. The celebrated ex¬ 
periments of Lawes S: Gilbert, conducted through a long series of 
years, afford conclusive evidence on this point. This may be ex¬ 
plained from the fact that, while some crops feed near the surface, 
others draw their nourishment from the depths of the soil; some 
plants search for one chemical ingredient, and some for another; 
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therefore, a good rotation is as much needed to preserve the even 
fertility of the soil, as to keep it mellow and free from weeds. 

In conclusion, I will say a few words on the general application 
of mannres, wherein there are three leading objects to be considered: 
First, to apply them so as to preserve a‘e much as possible from 
loss before or while being appropriated by the crop; second, so to 
apply it as to produce the highest action of the manure; third, so 
to apply it that the action may be felt at the proper time. Ma¬ 
nure, when placed in the soil, undergoes loss from two causes: first, 
from the escape of its volatile matter into the atmosphere, and sec¬ 
ondly, by being washed or leached through the soil. Manures are 
of two kinds: first, inorganic, such as contain no volatile matter; 
second, organic, such as contain a large proportion of gaseous mat¬ 
ter, which, when released by decomposition, escapes into the atmos¬ 
phere. The first is liable to no loss but that of being washed or 
leached through the soil, while the second will lose more by the 
escape of its volatile, or most valuable matter, through the air. 
Soils, rich in vegetable matter, will absorb or retain a large propor¬ 
tion of volatile matter, while barren and porous soils have little 
power of absorption; and, according to Prof. Liebig, very little fer¬ 
tilizing matter is ever washed through a good soil. These and other 
facts already produced, tend to show that manures always operate 
to better advantage on lands already having a good proportion of 
fertility, than on more barren soils. This should teach us to feed 
our soils before they are hungry, and we see the theoi-y of the 
“ounce of prevention” most strikingly verified, and the economy and 
supreme necessity of keeping up the original fertility of our land 
made apparent to avery thinking farmer, because this can be done 
much more easily and more economically than to restore it after it 
has once passed away. 

For reasons above given, I would consider it a good practice to 
place organic manures upon or near the surface. And that organic 
manure, all animal and vegetable matter, should bo incorporated 
with the soil. And while rough manure should be put out early, 
highly fermented or soluble manure should be put out as late as 
possible. 
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By J. BuTTERwoRTn, Quincy. 


The National Norman Horse Association was organized at a meeting 
at Chicago, Feb. 9, 1870, Mr. Ellis Dillon was elected President; 
Vice-Presidents, Secretary, Treasurer and a Board of Directors wore 
also elected. Constitution and by-laws were adopted, limiting mem¬ 
bership to importers, breeders, and owners of NOrman horses. The 
following resolutions were adopted: 

Jifsolred, Thai the Normiin, the Pereheron, the Picardy and the Boulonnaie horses 
are subsiuntially tlie same i>rood, and should be known as and called the Norman horse. 

lioHoUed, That the copyright of the -itud-book shall be the property of this Associa> 
tion, and that the management and conduct of its publication, as well as the fees for 
registration and the price of each volume, shall bo uuder the c. ntrol of the Board of 
Directors of this Asvociaiion. 

The Board of DirectorR of this AsRooiation, at a meeting Feb. 21, 
1877, adopted the following rosolutiou: 

ReBoUed, That the chairman appoint a committee of three to collect the pro, er ma¬ 
terial for the Norman Ho se Hegister, and contract for the printing of the same. 

Messrs. Virgin, Fuller and Sterrett were appointed said com¬ 
mittee, and the first volume has been published, with a valuable 
history of the horse, and the Norman horse in particular. 

The importers and breeders of Norman horses in America, being 
the pioneers of the great draft horse interest that has spread all 
over the land, knowing that next to a good horse is a good pedigree, 
have determined to establish a Register for recording all good Nor¬ 
man horses, that in future they may know definitely their value for 
breeding. A grade may look as well, but not breed as well, as a 
full-blood; hence it is that a pedigree is an element of value in all 
our improved breeds of stock. 

In Fiance, the home of the matchless draft horse, they have kept 
no stud-book, but have been bred in their purity for hundreds of 
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years. Their extensive importation to this country, and their suc¬ 
cessful breeding here, with so many different breeds of horses^ 
induces us to provide a Register for recording all full-blooded horses, 
and sifting out the grades for the benefit of the purchaser, the 
breeder, and the importer. The value and benefits of pedigree in 
all our improved stock is now conceded. 

" To successfully maintain and publish a Register, the importers 
and breeders must maintain an active working Association. Such 
we desire shall be the National Norman Horse Association, organized 
in 1876. 

They have copyrighted and published the first and second vol¬ 
umes of the National Register of Norman Horses. It is imperative 
that an association should control the publication of the Register or 
stud-book, and not have it subject to the caprice and profit of any 
one individual. 

The controversy about the name is now practically settled by the 
importers and breeders, who almost unanimously call all the 
Frencli draft horses Normans, which is the correct and only proper 
name. 

In the publication of the National Register of Norman horses, 
we have the cooperation of nearly every importer and breeder •pf 
French draft horses. 

No legitimate breeder or importer can afford to leave them out, 
as the masses of intelligent buyers now insist on buying none but 
horses recorded in the National Register of Norman horses, pub¬ 
lished by the Norman Horse Association. Stud-books or private 
catalogues are of no value unless backed by the Association. 

Great credit is due to Messrs. Dillon, Perry and Farlow, as the 
executive committee appointed by the importers and breeders of 
Norman horses as members of this Association, to publish the his¬ 
tory of the Norman horses, which they have done at large expense. 
They have collected, by diligent research, all the available history 
from the most reliable French authorities concerning the French 
draft horses. 

The Register, published with it, of over 1,000 imported and 
native full-blood Norman horses, is a grand start in the publication 
of the record or stud-book, and it shows the importance and demand 
for such a Register. 


MBMBEBSHIP. 

The subject of what constitutes a membership was presented, and 
it was decided that membership in this Association should be con¬ 
fined to importers, breeders and owners of Norman horses, full-bloods 
or grades. The membership fee is one dollar. 

OFFICERS. 

(Elected Nov., 1882 .) 

President—John Virgin, Fairbury, Ill. 

VicoiPresidents—Jas. A. Perry, Wilmington, Ill.; Horace Babcock, 
Onarga, Ill. 
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Secretary—T. Butterworth, Quincy, Ill. 

Treasurer—Edw. Hodgson, El Faso, Ill. 

Committee on Begistry—Elmer Hull, Buckley, Ill.; Isaiah Dillon, 
Bloomington, Ill.; J. G. Morrison, Pontiac, Ill.; Horace Babcock, 
Onarga, HI.; Martin Hodgson, Ottawa, Ill. 

Board of Directors—H. C. Hefner, Paxton, Ill.: T. Skillman, 
Petaluma, California; Ellis Dillon, Bloomin^on, 111.; Gbauncey 
Bailey, Downer’s Grove, Ill.; W. E. Pritchard, Ottawa, Ill.; James 

M. Bexroat, Macomb, Ill.; G. W. Winters, Westville, Tnd.; Albert 
Farlow, Minnesota Junction, Mmn.; H. D. Blough, Fairfield, Iowa; 
Dr. C. B. Eddy, Finchville, Ky.; Henry G. Alvord, Moirntainville, 

N. Y.; Mr. Caffee, Marion, Ohio. 



13y A. Hostetter, Mt. Carroll, Secretary. 


In pursuance of a plan suf^gested by certain Shorthorn breederES^ 
of Illinois, an informal meeting of the Shorthorn breeders then in 
attendance at the sales being held at Dexter Park, was held in the 
club rooms of the Grand Pacific Hotel, Chicago, Ill., on June 7, 
18^2. A preliminary organization was effected by electing J. H. 
Pickrell, Harristown, President, and Alvin H. Banders, Chicago, Sec¬ 
retary pro tern. It was the unanimous opinion of those present t^at 
a live, active, practical association would greatly promote the Short¬ 
horn interests of Illinois. The following articles of association were 
adopted: 

Article I. Tho namo of this Asboeiation bhall bo tho IlJinoib Bhorthorn Breeders 
Association. 

Art. II. The object of this As'^odatton bhall be the promotion of the penoral welfare 
of tho Shorthorn breeders of Illinois. 

Art. III. The officers of this Association shall consist of a President, Vice-President, 
Secretary and Treasurer, to be elected annually by bHllot; niid four Directors, who, to¬ 
gether with President, Vice-President and Secretary, shall constitute an executive com¬ 
mittee. The said directors to be elected at the llrst regular meeting of the Ashociation. 
two for two years and two for four yoars, two being elected annually thereafter for a term 
of two years. 

Art. IV. All persons engaged in the bubiness of breeding Shornhorns within the State 
of Illinois may become members of this Association by bigning tho articles of association 
and paying a membership fee Of one dollar. 

Art. V. The AsbOclation shall meet during the Fat Stock Show in Chicago, in Novem¬ 
ber, 1K82. and at such time and place annually thenmfter the Association may determine. 

Art. VI. These articles of association may bo amended ac any regular meeting by a 
majority of two-thirds of the members present. 

The following call was issued for a meeting in November: 


To the Shorthorn Breeders of Illinois: 


Chicago, III., October 30,1882. 


without entering upon an argument as to the benefits to be derived from united action, 
it is desired to call your attention to the fact that for several years past the breeders of 
Shorthorns in various sister States have maintHined State organizations, which have been 
productive of good results. The recent agitation of various questions of great general in¬ 
terest to all breeders of Hhorthorns has more than ever before pointed out the necessity 
of some method whereby concerted action upon any subject may be taken as occasion 
seems to require. The past winter witnessed the formation of vigorous Ktate Shorthorn 
Breeders* Associations in the neighboring States of Kentucky. Missouri, Kansas, Iowa 
and Michigan. 


In the spring of tho present year, certain public spirited breeders of our State endeav¬ 
ored to ascertain the general sentiment, with regard to the organization of a Bhorthorn 
Breeders' Association for the State of Illinois. Tho responses in almost every case were 
of the most favorable character, and in pursuance of the plan, an Informal meeting was 
hold at the Grand Pacific Hotel, in Chicago, on the evening of June 7th, during the Nort¬ 
hern sale series then in progress at Dexter Park. A fairly representative attendance was 
secured, and a temporary organization effected bv the adoption of brief articles of asso¬ 
ciation and the election of J. H. Pickrell. of Harristown, us Presidont, and Alvin H. San- 
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(lers, of The Breeders' Gazette, Ohloaflro, as Secretary; both officers pro tern. The under¬ 
signed were likewise appointed a committee to call the attention of breeders to the Society 
and extend a cordial invitation to all to meet Tuesday ovenim?. Nov.2l8t. ISSi.at the Grand 
raoiflo Hotel, Ohlcoffo (during the week of the Fat Stock Show), become members of the 
Society, and assist in effecting a permanent or«;aaization. 


In accordance with the above, we hereby issue this circular, trustinfir that we need only 
call attention to the place and dale of mooting to insure a larife attendance. 

Wo urge upon all breeders the advisability of ort'anizin}' a strong State Association in 
order that, through it, Illinois may exert her proper inflhence in shaping the various 
questions constantly comim; up for action. 


Let us come togetlier annually, listen to p^ers and discussions on topics oMntcrest 


to all, oxohaufire views, relate experience, am 
StrouKth.” 

Respectfully, 


erlfy the old udatco that “In Union is 


J. H. PICKUELL. 
HAMUEL DYSABT, 

A R. I108TETTER. 
WM. imowN, 

AI.VIN H. SANDERS. 


The result of this eall was a goofl attendance of Shorthorn breeders 
from all parts of the State, at the meeting at the Grand Pacific 
Hotel, Chicago, November 21, 1S82. A permanent organization was 
effected by the election of officers, as follows: 

J. A. Pickrell, Harris+own, President; J. W. Judy, Tallnla, Vice 
President; J. H. Potts, Jacksonville, Treasurer; A. B. Hostetter, Mt. 
Carroll, Secretary. J. L. Latimer, Abingdon, and S. E. Prather, 
Springfield, directors for two years; Peleg Winslow, Kankakee, and 
P. A. Coen, Washburn, directors for one year. 

No prepared papers were read at this meeting, but there was 
much interesting disc-ussioii upon the herd book question; the pro¬ 
priety of castrating some of the l)est Shorthorn bulls for exhibition 
at future fat stock shows; a State representation in the association 
that controls the American Shorthorn Herd Book, and other topics 
of interest to Shorthorn breeders. For the initial meeting, it was 
certainly a decided success, and showed conclusively that much good 
could be accomplished by concert of action, and ths^ no bleeder of 
shorthorns could afford to miss such meetings, or fail to become a 
member of the Illinois Shorthorn Breeders’ Association. 

A special meeting was held during the series of Central Illinois 
Shorthorn sales, at Springfield, June 5, lH8d, The association decided 
to raise by substiription a fund sufficient to duplicate all premiums 
won by Illinois exhibitors on thoroughbred shorthorns, at the Chi¬ 
cago and Kansas City Fat Stock Shows for 1S8J. Enough subscri¬ 
bers were found immediately to guarantee the fund, and the list 
afterwards was enlarged, and an opportunity given to nearly all the 
breeders in the State, through a circular sent out by^the Secretaiy, 
to help the good work along. 

The suppression of contagious diseases among cattle, and the plan 
of calling a national congress of cattle men, were discussed. Col. J. 
W. Judy, Tallula; S. E. Prather, Springfield, and D. W. Smith, Bates, 
were appointed a committee to confer with the D. S. Commissioner 
of Agriculture, and various State associations, as to the advisability of 
calling such congress. ^ 

The publication of an Illinois Shorthorn Breeders’ histoiy or direc- 
tonr, and other questions, were discussed, but without action. 

The second annual meeting will be held in Chicago, during the 
Pat Stock Show of 1883. 

The followmg is a list of members of the Illinois Shorthorn 
Breeders’ Association: 
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J. H. Piokrell, Harristown, 

J. W. Judf, Tallula, 

W. 0. Vandercook, Cherry Valley, 
8. E. Prather, Springfield, 

P. A. Coen, Washburn, 

B. Bullock, Tonica, 

T. W. Harvey, Chicago, 

Peleg Winslow, Kankakee, 

W. A. Colton, Cambria, 

B. Z. & T. M. Taylor, Decatur, 
W. M. Miller, Mattoon, 

W. H. Fulkerson, Jerseyville, 

C. C. Blish, Kewanee, 

T. H. Crowder, Bethany, 

J. L. Latimer, Abingdon, 

D. G. Eybum, Bandolph, 

C. W. Down, Cambna, 

Herbert Blakeway, Bidott, 
Charles Blakeway, Bidott, 

Henry M. Winslow, Kankakee, 
Nelson Jones, Towanda, 

J. C. Bumsey, Onarga, 

J. 8. Whitbeck, Belvidere, 

J. H. Crandall, Milton, 

J. F. Prather, Williamsville, 

J. N. Dunnaway, Ottawa, 

A. B. Hostetter, Mt. Carroll, 

J. H. Potts & Son, Jacksonville, 

E. W. Perry, Chict^o, 

A. H. Sanders, Chicago, 

Samuel Dysart, Franklin Grove, 
C. C. Judy, Tallula, 

Jacob Weaver, Biggsville, 

Adam Miller, Paw Paw, 

C. H. Thome, Marengo, 

H. H. Baer, Polo, 

John Sherring, Florid, 

A. H. Wise, Freeport, 

P. B. Parish, Kirkwood, 

J. D. Porter, Alexis, 

J. G. Clark, Champaign, 

J» A. Turbett, Smithville, 

C. W. Bridgeford, Jay, 

S. W. Hutchins, Kenny, 

S. T. Napper, Scales Mound, 
Wm. A. VanOsdol, Sterling, 
James B. Turner, Ewing, 

D. W. Smith, Bates, 

J. B. Cottingham & Bon, Smithville 
Lewis Stokey, Warrensburg, 

A. J. Graves, Belvidere, 

M. A. Green, Fulton, 

J. M. Hamilton, Pecatonica, 

W. P. Hiddleson, Morrison, 


J, B. Stems, Capron, 

T. J. Lease, Bidott, 

I. H. Jewell, Sublette, 

H. Green, Elizabeth, 

A. P. Petrie, New Windsor, 

J. S. Highmore, Bochester, 

C. C. Case, Cherry Valley, 
Bigdon, Huston & Son, Blandins- 

ville, 

John Turner, Todd’s Point, 

H. S. Cleveland, Pecatonica, 

B. D. McNabb, Mt. Palatine, 
John Swanzey, Bidott, 

J. H. Paddleford, Cleveland, 

J. H. Lafferty, Alexis, 

W. B. Wills, Pittsfield. 

Lafayette Funk, Shirley, 

A. DeLany, Lacon, 

B. B. Funk, Shirley, 

Mr. Hoyt, Harristown, 

F. J. Mulberry, Girard, 

J. H. Crott, Varna, 

Jas, N. Brown’s Sons, Berlin, 

J. W. Moore, Mound Station, 

E. M. Beese & Son, Franklin, 

R. F. Burke, Golden. 

Wm. Sandusky & Son, Indianola. 
Julius Bicknell, Lovington, 

J. R. Peak & Son, Winchester, 
Wm. Stephenson & Son, Little 
Indian, 

I). H. Jepp, Nokomis, 

J. A. Finley, Oneida, 

John Lewis, Camp Point, 

J. A. Amrine, Mounds, 

Dunlap Bros., Abingdon, 

A. A. Francis, New Lenox, 

8. W. Daten, Mt. Pulaski, 
Strawther Givens, Abingdon, 

M. Crum, Farmer City, 

J. B. Pocock, Nokomis, 

S. W. Sinclair, Ashland, 

Wm. Cummings, Buda, 

T. T. Shoemaker, Charleston, 
Geo. E. Morrow, Champaign, 

C. C. Saville, Kankakee, 

Geo. C. Wilkinson, Edinburg, 
Wm. A. Conant, Paw Paw Grove, 
E. S. Clark, Ancond, 

Geo. W. Betz, Mendota, 

J. G. Gamer, Lanark, 

M. W. Grinnell, Kankakee, 

C. L. Fahs, Peotone, 

Robert Gilkerson, Manteno. 
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The Auerra HereH Cattle Breete’ Associafa. 

By J. E. Miller, Beecher, Secretary. 


The very general and extended interest in Hereford cattle, in 1880, 
seemed to call for an association of those interested in this beef 
breed. With this object in view a convention of Hereford men was 
called to be held at the Grand Pacific Hotel, June 22, 1881. Gen¬ 
tlemen were present from many different States, and represented 
those who owned great herds on the Western plains, as well as cap¬ 
italists and breeders of cattle in both Eastern and Western States. 
The entire assembly were of the opinion that the merits of the 
Hereford cattle needed only to be made known to give them a posi¬ 
tion in the front rank as the best beef breed of cattle in the world. 

The meeting was called to order by T. L. Miller, of Beecher, Illi¬ 
nois, and proceeded to organize themselves into a society under the 
name of the “American Hereford Cattle Breeders’ Association,” to 
which any breeder of Horelord cattle, in good standing, can join 
himself by handing his name to the Secretary and paying tlie in¬ 
itiation fee of $10.00. The officers elected were: C. M. Culbertson, 
Chicago, Illinois, President; T. E, Miller, Beecher, Illinois, Secretary; 
Adams Earl, Lalayette, Indiana, Treasurer; Vice-Presidents; A, H. 
Sway, Cheyenne, Wyoming; W. H. Todd, Vermilion, Ohio; Wm. 
Hamilton, Flint, Michigan; E. W. Sample, Lafayette, Indiana; G. S. 
Burleigh, Mechanicsville, Iowa; S. Hershey, Muscatine, Iowa; J. M. 
Studebaker, South Bend, Indiana; A. H. Seabury, New Bedford, 
Massachusetts; A. 1). Eaub, Earl Park, Indiana; N. Abbe, Elyria, 
Ohio; W. M. D. Lee, Camp Supply, Indian Territory. Auditing 
Committee: Wm. Powell, Beecher, Illinois; T. L. Miller, Beecher, Illi¬ 
nois ; Thos. Clark, Beecher, Illinois. Directors: H. Norris, Aurora, 
Ulinois; E. E. Price, Chicago, Illinois; D. Gudgell, Pleasant*Hill, 
Missouri; Jos. Frank, Chicago, Illinois; Geo. JF. Morgan, Camargo, 
Illinois; W. S. Vannatta, Fowler, Indiana; Thos. Clark, Beecher, Illi¬ 
nois ; W. E. Campbell, Caldwell, Kansas. 

The object of the Association was stated to be to disseminate in¬ 
formation as to the Hereford breed of cattle, and also to^protect the 
purity of the breed. There was already published a herd book of 
Hereford cattle, under the title of “The American Hereford Eecord,” 
by T. L. Miller, of Beecher, Illinois. This herd book was adopted 
—80 
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by the organization as their official record, as one gotten up in 
good style and shape, and giving correct pedigrees of the Hereford 
cattle. 

Owing to the great demand for grade Hereford cattle to go onto 
the Western plains, for use in the herds there, the Hereford breeders 
found it almost impossible to obtain grade Hereford steers for show 
purposes, to compete with other beef breeds. This Association, Mpth 
a view to having these animals for future shows, has, at its annual 
meetings, pledged through its different members a sufficient number 
of steers for this purpose. 

A meeting of the Hereford Cattle Breeders’ Association is held 
annually, in the month of November, at the time of the Chicago 
Fat Stock Show. 

A special meeting of the society was held February 28, 1883, at 
the Sherman House, Chicago, when they were to act upon the fol¬ 
lowing : 

First —“To consider and act upon rules to govern future entries 
in the American Hereford Kecord.” 

Second —“To consider propositions looking towards the society’s 
owning the American Hereford Eecord.” 

r/?/rrf.~“The organization of life membership society of American 
Hereford Breeders.” 

The society, during the meeting, purchased of T. L. Miller tho 
American Hereford Kecord for |5,000. 

They also adopted the following niles governing the entry of 
animals to the herd book: 

F'lrsl.^AW ixnlmwls whose sire and dam are now recorded in volumes one and two of the 
American Hereford Record shall be entitled to registry in future volumee of the American 
Hereford Record, unless they come within the exceptions to Rule Sixth hereafter set out^ 

SecK ad.—All animals now imported, and recorded in the Rrst thirteen (13) volumes of 
the English Herd Book, and all animals now imported whoso siie and dam are of record 
in said \olumes, bhall bo entitled to entry in future volumes of the Americiui Hereford 
Kecord, unless reiected by the Executive Committee on account of fraud or error. 

Thu d.—The pedigrees of all animals not entitled to record in either of the two volumes 
of the American Hereford Record, or in the first thirteen volumes of the English Herd 
Book, under the above rule, shall, before entry in future volumes of the American Here¬ 
ford Record, show sire of recorded pedigree in either the English Herd Book or Ameri¬ 
can Heietord Kecord; and the pedigree of the dam must include name, breeder, date of 
birth, oienet . sire and dani. through four crosses, and shall end in the herd of a reputable 
breeder in England, whose herd is of undoubted purity. 

Fourth.—When the produce of any cow has been recorded in the first thirteen volumes 
of the English Herd Book, or in the first and second volumes of the American Hereford 
Record, all other produce of that cow, by recorded sires, shall be eligible to entry, sub¬ 
ject to Rule Sixth. 

Fifth.—The pedigree of any animal now imported and not entitled to entry under these 
rulei^ shall be examined by the Executive Committee, and after examination the Execu¬ 
tive Committee may record said animals if they see fit, with such comments and explana¬ 
tions as they shall deem proper: or they may reject said pedigree, and the owner or 
breeder, upon reasonable notice to the Executive Committee, may appeal to the Associa¬ 
tion. Nothing in this rule shall effect Rule Eighth. 

Surth.—If the pedigree of any animal now recorded, or which may hereafter be 
recorded, in the American Hereford Record, shall be claimed to be en'oneous, the said 
Executive Committee shall examine said pedigrees, collect all the facts connected there¬ 
with, and report the same in writing at the regular meeting of this Association, together 
with their conclusions and recommendations thereon, and this Association shall then act 
upon said report and upon said erroneous pedigrees; nrovided, that said Executive Com¬ 
mittee shall have given the owner and breeder of the animal in question at least six 
weeks’ notice, and a general statement of the alleged defect in the pedigree, and file 
copies of said notice with their report. 

Seventh,—The Executive Committee shall prepare two forms of blanks to be used by 
all parties in presenting pedigrees for record, as follows: A. When both sire and dam 
are of record in the American Hereford Record. B. When sire or dam or both are not of 
record in American Hereford Record. And the Secretary shall furnish these blanks at 
nominal cost, to all persons desiring to present their animals for record. 
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£ighth,--At\ev Inarch 1. 1883, all animals imported into the United States or Canada 
must conform to the reauiremontu of Rule Three, or they shall not he reedrded in the 
American Hereford Record. 

jymf/t.—All matters relatlnsr to the entry fees, price of American Hereford Reconl per 
volume, and the rules which shall jjovern the entries to the American Hereford Record, 
as well as the changing or amending of the same, shall bo in the hands of this Associa> 
tlon. 

Ter?//#.—The above rules can only be amended or repealed by this Association at flinir 
annual meeting, and in the manner following, to-wit. Written copies of the propos(^d 
amendment or repeal shall be hied with the Executive Committee before the 15th dav of 
September of each year, and said Executive (’ommittee shall cause the same to be pul)- 
lished, oter their own signatures, in the Bkeedbrb* Journal during the month of Octo¬ 
ber of each year, or shall send copies of each proposed amendment or repeal to every 
member of this Association; and such proposed amendment or repeal shall be made only 
in the event that two-thirds (‘fj) of the members present at the time the vote is cast shall 
vote in favor of the same. 

The society has a membership of about seveuty-five, and these 
gentlemen represent about 2,000 head of pedigreed cattle. The society, 
at its last meeting, among its members pledged $2,000 to be paid 
for premiums to fat Hereford cattle, at the Chicago Fat Slock Show 
of 1883. 
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ILLIMS SWIM BMEDEES' ASSOCfATJON, 


PROCEEDINGS 

CF 

THE FOURTEENTH ANNUAE MEETINQ. 


' State Pair Grounds, 

Peoria, September 28, 1882—Tuesday, 7:80 P. M. 

The Illinois Swine Breeders’ Association met in regular annual 
session, in Secretary’s office, on the Fair Grounds. 

Called to order by the President, Charles F. Mills. 

On motion, 

0. S. Cooke, of Wilmington, was made Secretary tern. 
Minutes of the previous meeting read and adopted. 

The President addressed the meeting as follows; 


president’s addr>:sb. 


QENTiiEMEN—U Ir pleiiBuro to meet Ruch a lur^o and roppectable crathorlnE of 
prominent breeders of swine. There are men in this room who have done much to brinE 
the various breeds of swine to a hiEh standard of perfection, and need no commendation 
or particular attention called to the very EratifyinEBuccoss that has attended their efforts 
as skillful and honorable breeders or EcnorouR competitorfl. 

The exhibit of swine at the Tilinois State Fair for over a quaider of a century, has not 
been surpassed in excellence, and seldom in point of numbers. The hiEh grade of the 
swine exhibit at the Illinois State Fair is so well known, that western breeders desiring 
to purchase the best specimens of the several breeds of swine, make it a rule to attend, 
and good judges are seldom disappointed in ilnding what they want. 

Exhibitors of swine at the Illinois State Fair, from other States, are most cordially 
welcomed, and in various ways manifest their appreciation of the advantages of meeting 
the large number of good buyers in attendance. We trust that the hearty reception they 
receive from the managers and iffl in attendanoo, will induce them to return, year ^ter 
year, with stock, if possible, of better quality. 

An examination of the entry books of the present and preceding six Fairs, makes a 
showing that, without an explanation, might lead to the belief that the interest in the 
swine exhilit was decreasing. 
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The cufltom prevailed (mite generally with exhibiters, until late years, of takingr a 
lOTfce number of piss to theTair to eell. and this course was an expensive necessity until 
breeders had established reputations for honorable dealing that enabled them to sell on 
orders and ship direct from their farms. The majority of buyers, when dealing with 
breeders not well known to the public, always prefer personally to select stock tlioy 
purchase 

The following table gives the number of entries of swine of the several breeds at the 
State Fair since 1876. 


Jt 


1876.. 

1877.. 

1878.. 

1879.. 

1880.. 

1881.. 

1882.. 


Poland 

Cnina. 

Berkshiros. 

Ch caster 
White. 

Suffolk and 
Yorkshire. 

Essex. 

191 

195 

94 

31 

83 

35i 

245 

82 

102 

GO 

289 

114 

113 

no 

58 

182 

158 

74 

66 

32 

159 

149 

52 


54 

117 

141 

60 

52 

57 

105 

83 

61 

40 

67 


The breeds, according to number of entries, take precedence as follows: Poland China, 
Berkshire, Chester White. Suffolk and Yorkshire, and Essex. 

The per cent, of the total number of entries of the several broods for tho period named 
is as follows: Poland China, 87, Berkshire, 28; Chester White, 14; BuiTolk and Yorkshire, 
11; Essex, 10 per cent. 

Your attention is called to tho necessity of sustaining the enviable rcpiitalions you 
have made, and the importance ot sUll further improvement in the iQuality of stock sold 
for breeding purposes. 

The number of flrst-class breeding establishments in thi.s State for the most popular 
breeds of swine should be Increased, and a large portion of the hoars sold for breeding 
purposes should be plaeod tho fattening pen ns soon as it can be determined that they 
are not strictly llrst-claas. 

There should be ten good breeders of swine in this State where now there Is one. and 
breeders should be so conveniently distributed over the State as to make it possible for 
farmers to obtain flrst-class sires without paying half the first eost of the pig for trans< 
portation. 

Farmers can make money by raising pure bred hogs for the butcher, and the increased 
profits resulting from the feeding of well bred stock, when compared with the returns 
from fattening grai'e and native stock, can be easily demonstrated l^ogs tha^ will not 

g ive, under favorable conditions, an Increase of at least ten pound.s >t pork for each 
ushel of corn consumed, shoubi be discarded by the breeder and feeder. 

The annual loss In feeding inferior ornative hogs on the great majority of farms would 
cover the cost of a well bred boar, having all the desirable characteristics. 

Motion of Mr. Castle carried, 

That a vote of thanks be tendered the President for the address, 
and that the same be published in the proceedings. 

The committee appointed at the last meeting to solicit funds for 
the purchase of a silver cup, to be awarded the exhibiter of the 
best pen of Berkshire hogs of his own breeding, reported that $50, 
the desired amount, had been raised. 

The committee appointed to solicit funds for a prize cup for 
Poland Chinas, reported only $18 as subscribed. 

Motion of Mr. Castle carried. 

That a committee of three be appointed to solicit necessary funds 
for the prize cup to be awarded exhibitors of Poland China B^\ine. 

President appointed as said committee Messrs. 0. L. Castle, H. 
H. Clark and Tilford Eice. 

Motion of Mr. Springer carried. 

That the prize cups of the Association be awarded by one expert 
judge on each class competing, viz: Poland China and J^erkshire 
swine. 

Motion of Mr. Norton carried. 

That the expert judges be selected by three Berkshire and three 
Poland China breeders. 
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Motion of Mr. Stoner carried. 

That the Illinois State Board of Agriculture be requested to pro¬ 
vide rings for the several breeds of swine, for boar and sow under 
six months of age. 

Motion of Mr. Castle carried. 

That the Association proceed to the election of officers for the 
ensuing two years. 

The following officers were elected: 

President—Charles F. Mills.Springfield. 

Secretary—John W. Boston.Jacksonville. 

Treasurer—B. F. Dorsey. Perry. 


VICE-PRESIDENTS. 


Ist district—John Wentworth.Chicago 

2d “ C. M. Emrick.Chicago 

8d “ C. M. Culbertson.Chicago 

4th “ T. W. Harvey .Chicago 

5th “ -McCormick ... ... .Lake Forrest 

(ith “ A. J. Countryman.liochelle 

7th E. W. Bryant . . Princeton 

8th ** H. C. Castle. ..Wilmington 

9th Conrad Secrest ... Watseka 

10th ‘‘ H. M. Session.Galesburg 

11th “ Tilford Rice .Larchland 

12tli A. G. E])ler . . Virginia 

18th “ Li. J.' Stoner . Stonington 

14th ‘‘ J. H. Pickrell. Harristown 

15th ** Thomas Bennett .. Roseville 

16th “ E, S. Wilson Olney 

17th “ David Gore. .. Carlinville 

ISth ‘‘ J. M. Scott. Belleville 

19th “ S. T. Webber..*. Eldorado 

20th “ J. G. Anderson .Golconda 


The following interesting papers were then read, and generally 
discussed: 

“Hog Feeding for Profit and Health,” by Prof. Geo. E. Morrow, 
Illinois Industrial University, Cliampaign. 

‘‘Swine Breeding in.Illinois,” by John W. Boston, Jacksonville. 

“Causes of Mortality in Pigs,” by Dr. N. N. Paaren, State Vet¬ 
erinarian, Chicago. 

Motion of Mr. Stoner carried. 

That a vote of thanks be extended the gentlemen who had favored 
the Association with these interesting papers. 

The following resolution, introduced by Mr. Rice, was adopted: 

Jiesolved, That the Seerotary bo iTmtructed to proHonttho proceedinjfs of the annual 
mootiDK anil the paiiers read at this meetiiiK, to the Seoretary of the Illinois State Board 
of Atfiioulture and retiuesi tho publication of the same in tho next annual report of the 
Department of Attriculture. 

On motion, adjourned till Tuesday evening of the week of the 
State Fair of 1888. 

H. C. Castle, CHARLES F. MILLS, 

Secretary pro tern. ‘rresident. 
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PAPEKS BEAD JBEFOEE THE ILLINOIS SWINE BREEDERS’ 

ASSOCIATION. 


CAUSES OF MORTALITY IN PIGS. 


li\ N. II. PAARDN, M.l)., STATE VETEltlVAHIiN 

Tho Dijr. iit a y«)Uii« ace. and under the influeiu*e of eertaiu luoruid caii'^ev, is liable to 
a disease ehaiaeti'ri/.ed bv the effusion of tnbereulous matter into diffeient paits of the 
orcaidsni with prolound alterations m the bony stiiietures. Often se\eral orcame 
avsteins are attacked at once In e\<*ry case, the seat of the »lmeas(* appears to be owing 
to modlllca^ ons ot per\ert(Ml vitalit\ The disease affects young <>n]v, and it is 

es|M*(iallv after weaning, and at the time they change their regimen, that it becomes 
developed in a moio appre(*ial)le form, and manifests moie rapid progiess In evi*rv 
littuMlio sow has. gi'iierallv lh(‘ie will be one oi more voung ^)ne^hw^ developed than 
the other** us though thev inherited ilehilitv at biith. These, i • hough they may at first 
thri\<' and glow like the ot hers, so huig as circumstancos pro.e favorable, yet oftener 
evuu'e signs of delicacy, as though they carried along with them the marks of precocious 
dissolution. These are comnionlv the ilrst attacked, lliough the disease is n >t confined 
to them, but somctim ^s affects pigs having every appearam*e of v igorous health Seldom 
do pigs <lie fioni tlie affection <iuiing their sucking season. Thev may possiidy show 
signs of s ckness, or mav <lie of the eold. etc . but tuberculous ilisease has certain stages 
to g«» through, nor <*un it so early manifest itself in any verv active form 

(Conformation will indicate predi-npositum. The most weukU subjects, w’hose chests 
are narrow, are the most likely to have it. Kymptoms of debility are seen m such,—tliey 
carry the head low, liave a soirowful aspect, and a tardy walk; thev are inattentive to 
what IS passing around them, run slowly, ami seek warm or sheltered t»I ices. When 
lying in the sun. they are not stJBetchedoiit in the v'oluptuous mannei in which the others 
are: while their skin, which is full ol cracks, sticks close to their attenuated bodies, and 
is often covered with lien, which seem to liuve a predisposition for the sick A feeble 
cough IS heanl: the nose is dry and rugos*'. Koon, the appetilt* fails, tho tongue proves 
dry. and the e.xcndions become eithei Jiard or diarrho*a-like The siek are often found 
standing up in llie middle of a heid, seldom move out ot their place, and daily c»)ugh with 
fuller note. The respiration also becomes disturbed. 

Tho appetite grows wor.se and worse, and drinking but little, they remain with tholr 
lips in the water without swallowing any. The los^s of fle.sh continues, tlie cough grows 
more freunent and feeble, and walk unsteady, until at last nppotitle fails altogether. Tne 
sick remain lying down, and while down die under extreme debility. During or before 
those symptoms take pbice, we discover morbid swellings in the bones of the limbs, more 
liarticulurly ui the vicinity of the joints The spongiose tissue becomes lardacious. and 
the limb assumes an exaggerated and deformed development Sometimes-these are the 
earliest signs of the disease, and the pig that has them never grows and thrives like the 
others. This pathological development of the btmetCis not eonflned to the limbs; it has 
b(*en observed in the face; still, it is the same phenomenon. Sometimes the inguinal 
glands are swollen and p«dnfnl. Death does not always result from the increase of the 
disease. Inter-eurrem affections come on. and particularly those accompanied by 
debility: some assiitning tho aspeet of turn-about in sheep, others of paralysis of the 
loins (which latter Is verv generally, by owners and breeders of swine, supposed to bo 
due to the presence of worms in the kldnevs, or so-called “kidney-worm”). Hometimes 
we meet with retroversion of the rectum, of which the reduction is difficult, and the 
amputation fatal. 

Oaufips and Natftvp of the l)iHpa«e.—To produce and maintain parallel effects on a 
great number of indivldmds, causes must exist wdiieh have m> gregarious or limited 
action. Among the number, one of the most powerful is eonsangulnitv: then come 
alimentation and tho atmospheric inffuences. It seems that pigs are more subject to the 
first h'onsanguinlty). 

When first we Untroduce a new breed, the offspring are produced at first under ordi¬ 
nary fecundity, having all the form and vigor of the ra<*e; but should wo neglect to 
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procure fresh males, either of the same or another breed, the proff^y. breeding in-and* 
in. will soon become examples of the ill-result of consaniruinity. First, we remark that 
the females who used to have ten at a litter, produce now but two or three. Thesn may 
still be robust enoufth; but should the warniof? not be taken by the breeder, and he Koes 
on to practice in this consanguinity, the younir will be born, not only in small litters, but 
be found slleht and rickety, and lardy and unht^althy in their growth; and should not 
great attention and choice feeding have the effect of correcting this, tubercles will soon 
manifei^ themselves, and death become premature. Afrer this manner (of eonsanguinity> 
with the finest males and the most healthy females produce naught save very scanty 
litters, and scrofulous young. Intioduee, however, a male not near so fine, but of a 
different strain, the same females who had had no mon^ than throe at a Utter, and those 
rickety, will have ten at a time, which afford evident traces of the father in their form and 
character, and skin, etc : so quickly does consanguinity manifest its effects, so quickly 
does the introduction of strange blood produce its vivifying influence. And with such 
males as have become nearly infeoiiud, begetting produce doomed to die early, place only 
females derived from crosses, and they will get a numerous and vigorous progeny. 

It is from observation of these facts that we perceive how necessary it is. before fresh 
blood is Introduced Into a locality, to ascertain if the breed can maintain its purity and 
durability under the Influences acting upon it. Breeders are struck with the external 
characters of the breed, with the beauty of the produce, and they desire to make this 
their stock. Ho long as they suck ihcir mother, the produce are fine; but once weaned, 
unless by feeding and well-looking after, the skin maintains the conditions under which 
they have been produced, and which preserv^e the purity of the breed, the offspring 
rapidly degenerate, and wo find notliing but cast-aways without number. Types made 
up of continued forcing, all directed to one rational end, are all artificial, not excepting 
even the thoroughbred horse: an<J when the hand of man can no longer, by this type, 
fashion the progeny, the product is bastardized, its valuable characters diminish, and 
external influences once more prevail. 

Of whatever kind food may be. unless it contain flbrine, albumen and casoiiie, it is nofr 
alimentary. Milk contains caserne, one of the reparatory principles. Oaselne. flbrine, 
and albumen are. on isomeric principles, transformable one into the other. Ho great is 
the power of the orguulsm, that the young subject will transform the caselne he receives. 
Into the albumen and flbrine necessary for the blood, the muscles, etc. During lactation, 
therefore, nutrition is simple enough, but afterwards it becomes changed; and health 
which has been flourishing during the time of lactation, may sink under the weaning 
process, from Inherent causes, such as we have described. 

Often have we observed that impure, sedentary life, and privation of the sun’s rays, 
give rise to scrofulous disease. This is especially seen in the human su)>joct, and iu 
spite of healtiiful diet. 

The period at which females are put to the male is not without importance. Thus, 
when the sow is put to the boar about June, parluriiion takes place in October, and wean¬ 
ing in November and December, The pigs separated fiom tlndr mother, exposed to 
humid cold, and badly sheltered, straying away to seek in vam nounshmeul whlcli they 
do n<'t find, and so, lacking organic power, sink at ’his early age Not al)lo to resist the 
powerful <*auses of destruclIon, they necome utlncked with i)ronchitis. rheumatism, etc., 
all which causes of suffering act as proximate, or remote causes in determining the 
approach of scrofulous disease, or, should it exist already, in hastening its progress. 
The neighborhood of marshy puddles, ponds, or low, swampy grounds, has likewise an 
lnflu«*noe, and especially when pfgs are turned out on them in cold weather, fasting, to 
seek their living. 

The adult hog who has aciiuired strength and vital existence, whoso lungs readily 
burn the carbon of the blood, does not die. What th«n do we see in the mliNt of these 
causes? A sow who has ten pigs at a farrow, connects herself in the course of consan¬ 
guinity. and her farrow now becomes reduced to tlireo or f«)ur; and so in place of being 
strong and vigorous, wo behold them weak and rickety. They remain low in condition, 
and carry in themselves the seeds of a prem.Htnre death. When we come to wean them, 
we And that their organs are not capable oi extracting nutritive principles; hence the 
cold affects them, and they generate phlegmatics. The blood is altered in its course, and 
the particles which it exhales for the purpose of nutrition, are changed. Instead of 
nourishing organs, they accumulate, and cause degeneration. This is the phenomenon 
which gives rise,to tubercles and other heterologous tissues, whoso presence constitutes 
scrofulous disease. 

2Vca/7ucwf.—We can understan 1, when animals become attacked in numbers with this 
disease, that individual treatment becomes impracticable. We must, then, apply to 
measures which resist and extinguish cauaes. Wo must by constant renewal of males 
prevent the establishment of consangmiiity, and by this means preserve to the progeny 
the primitive vigor of the breed. Experience •■'hows to what extent this renewal is salu¬ 
tary. Again, we must put the sow to the boar at a suitable season of the year, in order 
that the bringing forth, and the weaning process may fall In good time. Hows, having 
two farrows annually, ought to be tecuridated about the months of April and October; 
and the young should not bo taken from their mothers until two months are completed. 
Indeed, at a certain period, when they come to have got strength enough, the mother 
often drives them away from her; but such ns are feeble and rickety, may be left still 
witli her; not that they thrive any more for this; for they still remain, in spite of it, small 
and poor. It is better to put such pigs away by themselves, and bestow upon them spo- 
olal care, paiticiilarly in regard to their feeding. In this way, sometimes it happens that 
they take to thrive. ^ 

Any one food, persevered in without change or mixture, is contrary to the mainte¬ 
nance of health. It is a truth too notorious among physiologists to need being insisted 
on. Linseed may suit pigs at a certain ago,—sows who are able to extract the nutritious 
fluid frrm It. But. after weaning, in spite ot the large proportion of azotic principle in 
linseed, the stomach of the young pig is unable to extract but very incompletely the 
assimilaut prlnoiples which are buried in the midst of abundant mucilage. 
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Thus, humid cold is a potent cause of disease. In the season of ffreat cold, we shouid 
keep the younff pi(?s shut up in some warm ami well-ventilated plaje They ouffht to 
have abundance of dry litter But. if wo manage to have some pior^mfl: at ono suason 
rather than at another, the wet and cold will not be so much to be feared: for then the 
woanlnfT will take place before the bad days ot winter set in: and, when such days come, 
the orfiranism of the youne subject will have ocuuirod strength enough inwardly, with 
sufficient power of resistance. 


SWINE BREEDING IN ILLINOIS. 


BY JAMES W. BOSTON. JACKSONVILLE. 

As a RwinB-breedlng State. Illinois has long held foremost rank with the best on the 
continent. Within its borders arc found the most perfect repn^^eiitations of all the lead¬ 
ing breeds, as also good specimens of the loss widely known varieties or those of 
comparatively recent origin. Berkshiros. Poland Chinas ami Essex abound in profusion. 
These well known breeds, or their crosses, comprise the great bulk of the hogs grown 
for miirket or home use. 

The breeding stock in whole counties or districts is known to bo almost outirelv com¬ 
posed of pure-bred animals—one or another of the breeds above mentioned hoiditigin 
public favor to such an extent that it is not uncommon for entire trams to arrive at the 
Stock Yards loaded with iiogs showing with remarkable uniformity the characteristics of 
some leading breed. 

It woiihl i)o interesting to know with some degree of accuracy to what extent the 
several improved breeds of swine have been used us a moans of increasing the amount 
and value of the pork prospects of the State Assessors returns give no information as 
to varieties or breeds most In use. It is only since the founding, in the W4‘st, of herd 
books of swine, that we have any data in the matter, and ovim now wo have only the 
Berk.shire and Poland (''hliia heid books throwing light on the subject. However, upon 
examination of these it is found that in the tour volumes of Polecd China records, pub¬ 
lished by three different associations, prior to the close of 1H80, *'ere wore recorded the 
pedigiees of Poland Chinas bred in Illinois, and 89« owned in Illinois. It is found, 
also, that in the four volumes of the American Berkshire Record, issued prior to the close 
of t88H, tlio pedigiees ot 1,418 Berkshires bred in Illinois, and the pedigrees of 1,679 Berk- 
bhlros owned in Illinois, were recorded. 

Taking Berkshires and Poland Chinas together, we find that the whole number of 
pure-bred recorded hogs owned in Illinois, to the end of IfWO, was 2,075. These public 
records show also that Illinois ihas nearly 60 per cent, of all the brooders of pure-bred 
swine in the United Htatos. 

Reviewing the history ef the live stock interest in the West, we find that a quarter of 
a century ago Illinois breeders were enterprising enough to import from England Berk¬ 
shire swine and other pure bred atock. The breeders of this State have, in later years, 
well sustained their reputation for enterprise, and the determination to have the best in 
the way of imrirovod stock that the world could furnish. This is shown by the high prices 
frequently paid for now breeding animals from older States and from bey^md the ocean. 
Borne years ago Illinois breeders iiad to draw more largely upon the Eastern States, 
and upon Ohio and Kentucky, than at present, for the means of improving their herds. 
Now our State supplies those to the West and South, and evon ships breeding stock to the 
East. 

In point of quality.d:llinois pork is not excelled by that produced in any other State in 
the Union, while, os a rule. It is far superior to much of that grown in regions where swine 
are, of necessity, confined to'siuall enolosuros. and fed on garbage and slops of various 
kinds Instead of being thus made, the great bulk of Illinois pork is produced from hogs 
fed chiefly on grass and corn. While young and growing they are allowed free range for 
exercise and good air—conditions not possible with sty-iod pigs. 

For the information of parties desiring to seo more pure bred swine for breeding piir- 
poseis from Illinois herds, the following list ot breedor^having recorded stock is liereto 
appended: 


OWNERS AND BBEEDBB8 OF BBCOBDBD BBBESHIBE8 IN ILLINOIS. 


Abbott. I. 0.Mahomet 

Adair JL Reu.Mt. Carroll 

Adams Joseph .Mowouqua 

Aiexiindon Wm.Jackson vllle 

Allen, N. 0.Ilarrlstown 

Allen. J. B .Dolevan 

Allen, U. C .Harrlstown 

Anderson, A. W.Jacksonville 

Anderson. W. G. & W. H.Lexington 

Andrew. Thomas.Elmore 

Archer, M.Curran 


Bailey, A. H.Champaign 

Bailey, Edward.Champaign 

B^l, J.Girard 

Barber, V.Decatur 

Barnard. O.Bloomington 

Berry, J. B.Elkh irt City 

Bateman. C. W.Bloomington 

Battise, J. W.Carlin ville 

Boardsiov F. W.Gib*<on City 

Beck. Robert.Springfield 
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Bediout, 0.Sublette 

Beirole, Wm. B.O,Fallon 

Bell, J. A.iiertlaii 

Benjamin, T.Susrar Grov** 

Bennett, K. W.Chili 

Bennett, .T, O. A.Morrison 

Bennett, Wni. A .SprinKllold 

Bluekburn, Joe.Vlrdeii 

Blaeklei Bnm.Lake Forest 

Black, Thomas, »lr.Auburn 

Blakeslee & Smith.Bla<*kHtone 

Blakeslec, G H.Blackstone 

Blough Noah. Mt Carmel 

Bodine, J. W ..West Jersey 

BoflTf^s. Ja^es.Lincoln 

Boyle, 8. J. Mason City 

Born man, L. C .Belleville 

Boston, James AV.Jacksonville 

Baswoll, Wm. A.Oraut;e 

Bouton, H C.Anna 

Bradley, Daniel .('hampaififn 

Braduhan, John E.Sublette 

•BrlKKS, Frank.Viideii 

Brown, S. 8.Galena 

Bundy, R. W.Ccntralia 

Burton, Allen A.Forest (Mtv 

Butler, N W.Sprimrfleld 

Butler, Speed. Spriujrllehl 

Butterlleld, E F.Lioertyvillo 

Caldwell, GeorgeM.Willi,•inisville 

(’amp,H.N .Bernent 

Carle. A. G .Urbana 

(Jarpentor, N . Uo«eoe 

Cartmel, J, H.Spriiurfleld 

Cheney, J. W. . Hprirurtleld 

Chrisman, E. M.Meriitt 

Clink, H H.Oriiirfira 

(’lark, James .A'liden 

Clark. J. (t . Champaign 

(’’link, L F.Oii.u^a 

(’lark, M. G.Sandwleh 

Cobb, Emorv. Kankrikoe 

Coffin, W. D. Bernent 

('o’es, E. .Grand Bid#re 

Conaiit.r. H.8priii«fl«*ld 

Connelly, J. L. Harristown 

Constant, N. E.Williamsville 

Cook, C. E.Union 

Cooley, J M .Bate.s 

Corliss, Georjro D.llnntoul 

Cortney, C.Oailinville 

Coulter. E. D .Lincoln 

Cover. Frank H.Wilhamsville 

Crai#r, J. I).Vienna 

Crarv, JohnM . Uarrlstowii 

Crocker Bros.Bantoul 

Crowder, Thomas H.Bethany 

Crow, Geor«?e 11.Normal 

Cullv, J.M. & E. W.Jacksonville 

Currv, James (’.Bcasoii 

Curtis, James.SpriiiKlleld 

Darwin. Georpre, Jr.Joliet 

Davenport & Curtney.Carliiiville 

Davenjiort.M.Carlinvllle 

Day, 11. F. Moworiiuh 

Day. Wm.Moweuuna 

Deckel. A. M.Brown’s Mill 

Dehancoy, John . (’lliitonvillo 

Delashrnutt. G. W .Martjn‘*ville 

Dodds c\r Black.Auburn 

Dodffe. Wni. B.Wnukefmn 

Dole. (J. 8.Crystal Lake 

Dole & White.Yates Cilv 

Doroy, W. B.O’Fallon 

Dorsey, A. J.Berry 

DorseV. B. F. & Sons.Peiry 

Drury. \Vm ..BulTalo Prairie 

Duepfcr, W B. ^ J, M.CarlinviIle 

Duncan, AVm. B.Townnda 

Dun ap, Albert .CliampafKn 

Dunlap. Geo. N.Blooininffton 

DunJnp.M. P .Jacksonville 

Dim lap, M. I*. & L. W.Jacksonville 


Dunlap. Stephen. .Jacksonville 

Dysart, Samuel.Franklin Grove 

Eads. A ..pMnoomb 

Eastwood. M ..Gray vile 

Edwards. B. S.Sprinpffleld 

Eldred. L. 8.. Carrollton 

Elliott, Geo .Harristowii 

Elliott, J.H..Princeton 

Elhott. J. W.Harristown 

Epler, A. G.X “ “ 

Eplcr. Jacob. .Virginia 

Epler, J. M .Little Indian 

Famble. Philip .Liiiuvllle 

, Feather. James.. Sunbeam 

Fell. Theron A.Bloomington 

I Filieal, C .Pesotnm 

1 Fisidier. Christian.Centerville 

Flint. M B .Carllnvilh 

Floyd, J. Q. A .SpriiiKlleld 

Foiesman. Wm .HaiTistown 

Foster. J & Son ... .. He’s Junetion 

Frazier. W. S . Aurora 

Fiillenwider. J. N.Meehaniesburp 

Fuller, Oscar.Blue Mound 

* Gaston, Frank L.Normal 

j Gaston, J. B A Son. Normal 

GcorifH, Miltoij .... .. . Chicairo 

Goodrich,,! M . WuynesvlTle 

G«)utiwin, John.May^ville 

Gordon. Wallace.Atlanta 

I Goic.D.(’arlinvillc 

Gore, D A Son. Ihirliiiville 

I Gashnpr, John ... Bix'kford 

I (Ttaliani, Milo.Carlinvllle 

' Gieen. Fred. Loaml 

I Giecnieaf, L L Evanston 

I Greenwood, Jas. W.Loami 

I Groproiv, A . Momcnce 

I Griffin. Clms. . Belleville 

I Griffith Thomas.Jacksonville 

Gro-.s, Heiirv.Miu'kville 

Grubb, Amos.Bnertoii 

I Grubbs, J. W .OnarKa 

j Hall, Samuel .Mt. (birroll 

Hall, AV, C .GrHeiivUle 

I Hammers, J, A.Cazenovia 

Hankins, J W .(Jarlinvillo 

Harlow. B A.SpriiiRffeld 

Havs, W AV.Bunker Hill 

Henrie. Jas N.Paw Paw Grove 

Herrington, A.Bonus 

Hew’erBros .Belvldere 

Highmore J. S.Bochoster 

llilscher, J S .Lincoln 

Holder, C. A’.Bloomineton 

Hood.Thos .Upper Alton 

Houirn.S P.Midland City 

Houltoii, Jos. Jr.Jackson Corners 

Hunter, A W.Coulterville 

Hunter. Geo .CarlinviIle 

HuntiT, Jas. M .Curlinvill 

Hunter, John AA".Owaneeo 

I Hunter, Thornton.Owaneeo 

Hunter & Bro.Owaneeo 

lies, E F.Spribgilold 

JaepbM, d E. Bishops Hill 

Jackson, NathunD.Garden Prairie 

Jackson, AAill D.Benton 

Johnson, E 8.Sprin^flold 

Johnston, B. P.Sprinflrffeld 

Kalb, Crco B.Hpiinfffleld 

Kennedy, AA m. E .Ivnoxville 

Kennedy, James.Price 

Kershaw A.. .Wayne 

Kiiknntrick, Mr..Champniarn 

Kiinkbiw. David.Marenaro 

Kriskie, Joseph .Canton 

Kuykendall, J. B.Vienna 
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Lafe. Hwins & Co.Mason (Uty 

Landriffan. John.Albion 

Lane. Wm. H .Boekford 

Lanifston, Wm. C.Sprlnffttold 

Latimer, J. F.Abingdon 

Latimer, J 8 .Abiiif^don 

Lawrence, E. L.ChamnalKn 

Leslie & McCune.Ipava 

Lotton, Caleb.Jacksonville 

Letton, J. W.Jacksonville 

Letton, Mr Mary E.Jack«<onville 

Lippincott, C E.Chandierville 

Loose, Mrs. J. 0.8prin(;fleld* 

Ludlam, A. 8.Bradford 

Lyman, J. H.Farmlngdale 

Major, A. E.Eureka 

Major, Horace . El Paso 

March, Chas. A.Mowoaqua 

Matthews. J. P.Cailinville 

Miixileld, \\\ H.U(»und Grove 

Mayham. H. N .iJiainond Lake 

Mav, !).(’'. Roehello 

McCabe, Arad K.Bardolph 

McCarte, Tnos.Pawnee 

McC'lintoek. J. J.Eureka 

Mc<’oy. M. i).Rochester 

Mct’une, J. L.Washburn 

McGee, A. J.BroadweJl 

McGee, Hugh.Now Grand (’bain 

McGruder, I'has. V.Rusbville 

M<*MaHter, D. R .Sparta 

Mbblleswortli, Wm.Wln<lsor 

Millard, E. . Lanark 

Miller, August Hi Bro.Belleville 

Miller, T. I . Beecher 

Mills, Chas. P.Siuingfleld 

Mix Jamt's . Kiinkakee 

MolTatt, Mrs. W .Paw Paw Grove 

Mollatt & dretze.Paw Paw Grove 

Moffett, W. T. Deentui 

Mol<»han, (Jhas . Pawnee 

Murpli>,T. (’ .Green Valley 

Mun ay, Jeremiah H . Owaiieco 

Neal, Wm H.Rochester 

Neil, U W.Ci.iieinont 

Ne\ ins. A.Stirrup Grove 

Niceolls, C. M . Leroy 

Niei'olls, John V.Bloomington 

Niceolls, Willie.Bloomington 

Noiman U. E .Norman 

Nybroe, G J .Athens 

Ohmart, Jacob M .New Holland 

Palmer, M. D.Mendota 

Palmer, Philip.Spiinglleld 

Park, J. U.Harristown 

Parker, J as.Wyoming 

Parker, Robert.Wyoming 

Parks, C. C.Waukegan 

Peffer, J. M.Rocnelle 

Pickering, H. L.Lamoille 

Plckrell, Mrs. A. P.Mechaiiicsburg 

Pickreil, Geo.Wheatflold 

Plckrell, Jesse A.Wheattleld 

Pickreil, J. H.Harristown 

PiokreJI. W. W .Mechanicsburg 

Piedrlt, Win .Waisaw 

Ploper, John H.BliifTs 

Philbrook, B.Champaign 

PolTenbarger, W. C.Kpringfleld 

Poiianl, J. H.Springileld 

Pope, Jacob.Lamoille 

Pc "h, .T, H & Son.Jack.sonville 

Prather, 8 E.Springfield 

Prime, 8. T. K.Dwight 

Radley, Joseph.Earlvllle 

Rankin, N.A.Monmouth 

Rankin, N. A. & Son .Monmouth 

Reynolds, Isaac M.Sherman 

Render, J. K.Auburn 

Reddick, Wm.Ottawa 


leed. Geo.Behidere 

leed. Geo. & Son.Belvldere 

iice, Henry.Lawndale 

tice, Tilford .Knox Station 

Ilchardson, W. D.SpringAeld 

licliey, N.Tonica 

iiiighouse. Henry.Bloomington 

Jli'^k, Wm. U.‘Champaign 

J loach, J E .LiDccHn 

J lobbius, Chas. H.Springfield 

Robertson, Wesley .Jacksonville 

Robinson, Glenn .McLeansboro 

Robinson. R. C .McLeansboro 

Rogeis, A. J .Sublette 

Rogois, Samuel C.Cowden 

Routhc, A. E.Springfield 

Rowcit, R. and J .Carlinxllle 

Salter, John .O’Fallon 

Sanford, H. L.Elkhart City 

Sannci. W alter W .Springfield 

Scott,E J .Bellevillo 

Scott, F. M.Mechanicsburg 

Scott, J. M . Belleville 

Scott. J. M. A Sou.Belleville 

Soars. II.Garden Prairie 

Keewald, Wm.Summerfield 

Shank, D. H .Paris 

Shelly, J. R.Shannon 

Short, S A .Mechanicslnirg 

Shrvor. John O.CcrliiiMlle 

Sibble*^, Wm .Lebanon 

Sid way, L. B .Chicago 

Simpson, ,T. F.Carrollton 

Siutei, John .Pleasant Plains 

Kimth, J .Blaekstone 

Smith, \V.M .Lexington 

Smith, Samuel.RiishviUe 

Sna^oly, D B .Hudson 

Snoad, Chas . Joliet 

Siivdcr, Frank M .Urbuna 

Sodow sk y, llar\ cy.Tndianola 

Spaulding, J. B.Ri\erton 

Speak, John T.Carlinvllle 

Spears J. H .Tullnia 

Springer Bros .Springfield 

Sqiiior, W. A.Kenney 

Stacy. 3’hos. P.Jaek'^onvUle 

Stearns, Cha‘'. D .Litchfield 

Stepheu‘'on, Mrs. Doras.Little Indian 

Stopheii'>>on, Wm.Little Indian 

Sterling, Wm. J.Springfield 

Stevenson, Jas W.Bruceville 

Stevensou, Wm. A Sons _Little Indian 

Stokes, T. H.Lincoln 

Stookey, Geo. H.Freeburg 

Stookcv, M. T.Bellovllle 

stiattun, Samuel .Litchfield 

Strawn, \bnor.Ottawa 

Straw’D, Joel R.Chats worth 

Swdft, L. C.Plano 

Taggart. F . Carllnville 

'laylor, N. R . Williamsxille 

Taylor, T. M.Decatur 

Tellor. II M . Morrison 

Thomtis, L. H .Virden 

Thompson, John F.Canton 

Thompson, S. M. A J. F.Canton 

Thompson A Dawson .Rinard 

Thorne, C. H .Marengo 

Towry. James.Springfield 

Tripp, D.H. A 8 8,.rt‘oria 

Tuunison. T. F .Pana 

Turner, Thos. J.Virden 

Vance, I. W.Criutrall 

Vandeieook, W. C.Cherry Valley 

Wait. Henrj N .Greenville 

Ward, A.Waukegan 

Warren. George.Middletown 

Watts. A. B .Farmlngdale 

Webbei, 8. T .Eldorado 
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Weber, Geo. P.Pawnee 

Weber, John B. & Son .Pawnee 

Weer. H. H .GarlinvlUe 

Wendell, Geo.New Holland 

Wheeler, Henry.Hudson 

White, Daniel.Crystal Lake 

Weise, Herman. Carlinville 

WilliamH, A.Paw Paw Grove 

Wilson, Ed. S.Olnoy 


Wilson. Thomas.Earlville 

Wilson, Wm.Earlville 

Wise. Alfred H.^Freeport 

Witbook, John.Belviaere 

Wolfe, — LaPlaoe 

Wolfe. Jas. M .Nilwood 

Woods, J. N.Morris 

Woods, J N. &B.F.Morris 

Woods, H. 8.Bock Palls 


OWNEB8 AND BBBEDEBS OF BEOOBDED POLAND>CHINAS IN ILLINOIS. 


Bacon & Son.Rookton 

Barr, T. H.Artfonta 

Bassett. Wever.*._Ostend 

Berkley, W. H .Westfield 

Biiiftham, C. M.Hebron 

Booth & Huntley.Gardner 

Boyd, J. & J. il . Oneida 

Boyd, Olho.Lanark 

Bralnard, J.Oneida 

Browniru;. C. T.Perry 

Browming. C. W.Chumberaburg 

Bryant, E. W.Princeton 

Cary, J. W .Canton 

Castle, H.C.Wilminaton 

Chenowilh, D .Peiry 

Christopher, D, G.Fairview 

Coleman. James.West Jersey 

Coyner, A. P.Champaign 

Cully, J. M. & E. W.Jacksonville 

Davis. Q. M.Fairfield 

Dorsey, A. & J.Perry 

Dorsey. B. F. & Sons.Perry 

Dugger. W. B. & J. M. Carlinville 

Edson.W. A .Jacksonville 

Ellwood, T. L .DeKalb Centre 

Ellsworth, W. W .Woodstock 

Ferris, John.Charleston 

Flenner, John.Westfield 

Gates. G. S.Oneida 

Goff, C. W.Monmouth 

Hinkloy, Samuel.Canton 

Howe, John B.Seneca 

Hunt, G. W .Greenwood 

Hunter, George .Carlinville 


Jennings, L. W .Stroator 

Jones, Frank.Towanda 

Kidder, George.Farmington 

Lee. Wm .Westfield 

Malbourn. W.Gardner 

Man non. O. P .Now Boston 

Matthews, B.L .Perry 

McCreary, J. S .Canton 

Moore, A. C.Canton 

Moore. A. C. & Son. Canton 

Morris. Geo. W.Paris 

Neff.J.J .Grant Park 

Nichols. K. H. & S .Mlllersburg 

Nichols, Jas. & Geo .Ursa 

Nichols, L. W.Ursa 

Orion, B. J.Cambridge 

Privo, A. U.Charleston 

Shepard & Alexander.Charleston 

Sisson, H. M. & W. P.Galesburg 

Smith, Marion .Midland City 

Stetson, Dr. Ezra.Noponset 

Stoll. II C.Frankfort 

Stout, John H .W'hite Hall 

Street, C. At Son.Hebron 

Taliaferro, D. M.Bosevillo 

Taylor Bros.Waynesville 

Taylor, \V .Argenta 

Turner, John.Todd’s Point 

Wharton Bros.Lake Creek 

White, Isaac.Charleston 

Wise, Geo. A .Wenona 

Wood. Henry.Sycamore 

Woods, I. N. & B. F.Morris 


HOG FEEDING FOR PROFIT AND HEALTH. 


OUTLINE OF ADDBESS BY G. E. MOBBOW, PBOFE8SOB OF AOBIOULTUBE ILLINOIS INDUS- 

TBIAL UNIVEBSITY. 

The campaign speech of an active politician, in which he points out the imminent peril 
of the country from the corruption of the party in power, is a very different thing from the 
Fourth of July oration by the same man, in which he extols the unequalled merits of our 
Government and predicts its continued growth. Yet there may be much of truth in each 
address. When this same man calmly discusses, with a few friends, the political outlook, 
he drops the natural extravagance of both his public efforts. So the agricultural writer 
who wishes +o stimulate careless farmers to better practices, draws an overly dark picture 
of the careles<<ness, wastefulness and filthiness of our methods of pig managemont; very 
different from his eulogy as he indiguauily protests against any roneotions on the quality 
of our pork products by foreign nations. 

Let us seek to find the safe “middle ground.” 

All our domestic animals are kept under conditions widely different from those sur¬ 
rounding their wild ancestors. As we have made those animals more useful to us. we 
have caused them to lose something of their vigor and power of endurance or hardiness. 
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Tho hoff Ir kept for one pnrpORe, and to best attain this he has been so bred and so kept 
that he IS unauestionably loss active, less pufirnaciouR, less able to enduro hardship, and 
more subject to diRease than was, and is, tho wild hofir. 

The various improved breeds of hoflrs do not differ firroatly In osRentinl charactorifltics. 
There is more or less size; variation in color; in shape of face, carriaffo of oar, etc , but 
all are desiffned to, as rapidly as may be, convert certain voi;etable products into meat 
and lard. All of them roach maturity earlier: lay on flesh more rapidly; have a larger 
proportion of fat and less of lean meat or muscle than the wild or the unimproved hot; 

Affain, to secure most rapid (crowth, it is necessary to limit muscular exertion and 
oncoura«re eating more than is desirable to secure the best possible degree of health and 
strength. 

Once again, farmers rear hogs to make money from them, and will adopt the methods 
they believe best for this. In the conditions in which most farmers in Illinois find them¬ 
selves. comparatively simple methods will be adopted. No plan roquiring a maximum 
of labor or careful attention, nor tlie use of elaborate rations, will be adopted. The dam's 
milk will continue to bn the chief food of the young pig-and nothing else is so good. 
Indian corn will continue to be tho chief food of the older pig—and it Is not the best possi¬ 
ble diet for It. 

Ho far, on what we may coll the unfavorable side of tho case. 

There is another side. 

The average American pig—-and the Illinois pig Is a good specimen—gets a good deal 
of fresh air and exercise It Is not the rule that they are reared in close pens on small 
feed lots. I have ridden some thousands of miles in Great Britain without seeing a pig. 
old or young, in a farm field. A vast number of American plg^* are farrowed ui the open 
fields; and many more spend a good part of their summer lives either in the fields or in 
large grass lots. Few conditions can be more favorable for healthful growth than a range 
on good grass or clover. 

Many of our hogs are fattened m the fields, eating the partly digested grain found in 
the droppings of oattlH; and although this system may be offensive to a fastidious taste, 
there is nothing objectionable in it on the score ol healthfulness. The pig or hog with a 
free range in a large pasture, with good water and abundant food, in the shape of soft¬ 
ened. partially fermented kernels of corn, is happy and contented, and his owner may be 
also, as there is no system, in present circumstances of large farming, more generally 
profitable. 

Distinctly admitting that Indian corn is not a perfect foo \ it is also true that this 
grain does not deserve tho abuse often be-^towed on it. Whim led In connection with 
clover, or evim with the grasses, it makes a desirable food. For young pigs, the addition 
of wheat bran, or “middlings,” rye. oat or oil meal to the “slops, ’ will be desirable on the 
score of healthfulness. and often of profit. Boniething of this can also often be advisably 
done for the older hogs. Whore they can readily be obtained, a little meat scraps will 
help supply what the corn lacks. 

Upon the whole, ills fortunate that the markets are now giving preference to com¬ 
paratively light hogs. There are objections to ‘ crowding” hogs, but these are not greater 
than those which apply to keeping them to twice the age. There is less probability that 
young stock will be so tattened as to become diseased than that older animals will be 
injured In this way. The pig of ton or twelve months has spent much of his life in the 
open air, in most cases, and has not been closely confined, except for a short period. 

For most Illinois farmers, I believe the largest net profits from pigs will come from a 
medium course of feeding; not seeking to get tho greatest possible weight—for the last 
pounds cost much more than those made before: yet entirely abandoning the old method 
of keeping tho hogs 15 or 18 months for growth, then giving tliree months fattening. 
Keeping the pigt> in good Uesli from birth, giving them food in addition to the dam's milk, 
keeping tliem on clo^ or or grass In suramer.wlth some grain in addition, and rarely keep¬ 
ing them beyond ton or twelve months, seems to me tho most profitable course. So kept, 
I do not think anyone need be troubled about injury from libeial feeding with corn at 
tho finish. 

Our hogs are sometimes subject to the ravages of disease; and so are those of other 
countries. The pigs of Great Britain and of the continent sometimes have epidemics of 
“typhoid fever," not so unlike what wo call “hog cholera.'' I have yet to learn of a specific 
for these diseases. But wo are fortunate in Imving, in carbolic acid, a cheap and invalu¬ 
able help in preventing many diseases—used in Its criuie state as a disinfectant for styes, 
troughs, etc., and pure state, carefully administered, in the drink of the animals. 

Much of nonsense has been written about the horribleiiess of a little muddy water or 
of a manure pile, as a place “wallowing'* or “rooting,” but sentimental nonsense on these 
subjects ought not to inake sensible nig breeders and feeders careless and indifferent 
the importance of reasonable cleanliness. 

Beared and fed as he is by intelligent farmers, I believe the hog of Illinois is as 
healthful as those reared in any other country. 
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AMERICAN CLYDESDALE ASSOCIATION. 


By Charles F. Mills, Secretary. 


The American Clydesdale Association was organized at Chicago, 
November 12,1879, and incorporated under the laws of the State of 
Illinois, December, 1879. 

The following named gentlemen, interested > in the publication of 
a Clydesdale Stud Book, met in Chicago, November 12,1879, as per 
announcement published in the stock and agricultural papers, viz: 
E. Holloway, Alexis, Ill.; W. E. Moffatt, I’aw Paw, Ill.; Ezra Stet¬ 
son, Neponset, Ill.; A. Z. Blodgett, Waukegan, Ill.; W. G. Powell, 
Springboro, Pa.; J. J. Worden, Swan Creek, Ill.; E. A. Powell, Sy¬ 
racuse, N. Y.; David Grant, Petersburg, Ill.; W. S. Devin, Des 
Moines, Iowa; S. J. Davis, Davis, HI.; Eichard Eowett, Carlinville 
HI.; Charles F. Mills, Springfield, HI., and J. H. Saunders, Chicago. 

It was decided to form an organization, and the follow ing consti¬ 
tution was subsequently adopted by the Association: 


Constitution op the American Clydesdale Association. 


PREAMBLE. 

Wp, the undersigned, breeders ot Clydesdale horses, recognizing the Imnortance of a 
record, that shall bo aocepted as final authority m all queStlons onS?l&ree 
and desiring to secure the co-oneratlon and assistance of thn^o ■is.fftlii » 


pMs^rTa-ffon records: with a M stSoroY^oA? ha‘d“ollMSS2 
hundred shares of ten dollars each, payable in such amounts, and at such IImbm the 
UUlon**^® Committee may require, and we adoptlor our government the lollowi^ oonstl® 

ARTICLE I.-NAHE. 

This organization shall be known as the American Clydesdale 
ARTlCLiS II.— Object. 

The object ol this Asspolation shall be the oollMtlon, revision, presorvaUon and nnb- 
lloation of the history and pedigrees of pure bred Clydesdale etalllons a^ ma^ uSSai- 
such regulations as may be prescribed by the AssoolaUon. “““ mares, under 
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ARTICLE III.— Officers. 


L The oflflcers of this Ashociation shall be a President, Vice-President, Secretary and 
Treasurer. 


II. The President. ^ lco-Pre«.ldent. Secretary lind Treasurer, with three additional 
members to be chosen by ballot, at the meeting for the election of officers, shall oonstU 
tute an Executive Committee, with power to manage the affairs of the Association, sub¬ 
ject to the provisions of this Constitution and the approval of the Association. 


III. A Board of Directors, consisting of eleven members, and representing, as far as 
practicable, the different Stat«^^ and the Provinces of the Canadas, shall be elected with 
the officers, and continue* in office for two years. 


IV. All the officers of this Association shall be elected bv ballot at the biennial meet¬ 
ing, and shall hold their office for tw<» yc.irs. or until their successors are duly elected. 
Each .nhare of capital stock shah lie entitled to one vote, and a maiority of all the votes 
cast shall constitute an election. 


At all meetings of the Ass(»ciation i .embers mav vote in per-.on or by proxy, or they 
may send their ballot by mail to the Secretary, whose duty it shall be to vote the same as 
directed. 


Vacancies occurring during the interim may be illlcd by the Executive Committee. 


ARTICLE IV.— Membership. 


The members of this Association shall consist of the original subscribers, and of such 
persons as are approved from time to time by the Executive Committee, and pay for one 
or more shares of the capital stock of the Association, and subscribe to the Constitution. 

No person shall be considered a member of this Association, or entitled to any of the 
privileges there, t. unless he shall have paid for one share of stock, though he may bo a 
subscriber for more. 

Aiiv member neglecting or rofu‘'lng to pay assessments on unpaid stock within sixty 
days after noticv ol such assessment has been mailed to him, sh'dl be deemed to have 
forfeited his membership and stock. 

Certlflcntos of stock mav be transferred to such parties notmembers as the Executive 
Committee may consider suitable for membership. 

Should it o<M*iir at any time that any member of the Association shall be charged w’lth 
willful misrepresentation in regard to any animal owned or bred bv him, or with any 
other act derogatory to the standing of the Assoeiatlon. or with failure to comply with 
the rules ai.d regulations of the Association, the Executive Committee shall examine 
into the matter, and. If it shall And that such charge is fully sustained, it shall thereupon 
suspend such offender, and lay all the fa<*t8 in its possession before the Association at the 
first annual meeting thereafter. If. in the opinion of two-thirds of the members iiresent, 
the facts shall so warrant, the name of the offending member shall be stricken from the 
rolls of the Association, and all his rights as a member shall thereupon cease. 


ARTICLE V.— Meetings. 


The annual meeting of the Association shall be held in the month of November each 
year, at such time and place as may bo designated by the Executive Committee—days 
previous notice to be mailed to each member of the Association, giving time and place of 
the meeting. 

The Executive Committee shall hold meetings at the call of two or more members of 
the committee—tour of whom shall make a quotum. 


ARTICLE VI.— Secretary and Treasurer. 


I. The Secretary shall keep on file all documents constituting authority for pedigrees, 
and shall hold them subject to the Inspection of any member of the Association at all 
reasonable times. 

He shall receive all moneys due the Association, and turn the same over to the Treas¬ 
urer. He shall edit the “American Clydesdale Stud Book,” under the immediate control 
and supervision of the Executive Board, and shall record the transactions of all meetings 
of the Association and of the Executive Committee. 

II. The Treasurer shall give bond for the faithful custody of the funds of the Asso¬ 
ciation coming into his hands, in such amount and with such conditions as the Executive 
Committee may require, and make report at each annual meeting (and oftener, if re¬ 
quired to do HO by the Executive Committee), giving an itemized account of all moneys 
received and paid out by him up to the time of the annual meeting, and the amount of 
the balance, if any, remaining in his hands. 

III. All bills against the Association shall be presented in detail, and shall be paid 
only on the order of the Secretary, approved by the President. 
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ABTIOLE VII.— Finance and Pbdigbekb. 

I. The funds of the Association shall be under the control of the Executive Board, 
and shall be by such Board appropriated for the verlflcatlon. preservation and publica¬ 
tion of pedl(irees and other necessary purposes. 

II. The Executive Committee shall exercise a surveillance over all pedigrees pre¬ 
sented for registry, and exclude such as are not well authenticated. 


ARTICLE VIII.— Amendments. 

This Constitution may be amended or changed, or any other buslnoss transacted at 
any called or annual meeting, with the approval of two-thirds of the members, thirty 
days notice being given to the members of the Association. Members failing to vote 
upon amendments to the Constitution, or upon resolutions presented for their eonsidera- 
tion, shall be counted as voting in the affirmative The mailing of a copy ot any proposed 
resolution or of any proposed cha^e to this Constitution to the postoinco address of 
each member, shall be deemed a su^ient compliance with this article. 


The following rules governing entries in Volume 1, were adopted; 

2. The number of the animal, date of birth, name of breeder, name and number of 
sire, name and number of dam. name of importer, and name of owner will be printed in 
the body of the Record. All proper explanatoi y statements and all necessary extension 
of pedigrees will be given in the appendix 

8. Unsound or unworthy individual animals should not be presented for registry. 
Such will not be admitted under any circumstances, whei e facts proving their inferiority 
are made known to the Executive Committee. 

5. The breeder of an animal is the party owning the dam (or her use) at the time of 
service, and dictating the cross. 

7. Only Clydesdales bred in Great Britain are considered imported. 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE ASSOCIATION. 


Jiesolved, That Clydesdale StnlJionsand Marcs hitherto imported from Great Britain, 
or such as have already been purchased for importation and recognized ns Clydesdale 
horses, as well as the dccendants of such imported Mares sired by such imported 
Stallions, .shall be ndiulssible to record: Puwided, that in case of any quehtlon being 
raised as to the eligibility of an animal, the question of admission shall be determined by 
the Executive Committee; and in case the conuulttoe shall decide that sueh animal, 
through fal.se representation, has boon improperly recognized as a Clydesdale, such 
animal shall not be eligible to record. 


7xV«o(iJcd. That all flydesdale Stallions and Mares hereafter imported, which are 
recorded in tho (’Ivdesdale Stud Book of Ureat Britain, or which may be admissible to 
such record, shall bo eligible to the American Clydesdale Stud Book. 

Jifsolved, That all Clydesdale Horses foaled prior to January, 1R78, having three top 
crosses by recorded sires, be admitted; and that all Stallions foaled since January. 1878, 
having five top crosses by recorded sires, and Mares foaled sinco January, 1878, having 
four top crosses by recorded sires, bo admitted. 


The following report of the Executive Committee of the American 
Clydesdale Association gives the results of the work of this organi¬ 
zation to date, November, 1881: 


BEPOBT OP EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


The Executive Committee boi 

advanced as rapidly as praoticat_ 

of an authentic stud book for Americau 


of the Association, in calling the attention of the public to the superior qualities of the 
Clydesdale horse, and protecting parties from purchasing alleged Clydesd^eJiorses; have 
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Teason for cunRratulation at the eminent BueceBs attained by ibis orKanfzntion. The con- 
fldonco in and appreeiution of the work of the AsBocialion is a1 tested i)y the large and in¬ 
creasing correspondence ot expectant purchasers, mukitjg inquiries as to the eligibility 
of imported and home-bred Clydeadale horses, and so fn*quont and numerous are such 
inquiries that it has been found necessary to answer questions concerning only the breed- 
ng of recorded Clydes, or of such horses whose application for registry had been filed. 

j The Association, during the last two years, has united, with rare exceptions, all the 
heading and reputable American and Canadian breeders and importers of Clydesdale 
horses in the work of improving the breed by the publication of a stud book that will 
enable all interested to intelligently determine the breeding and value of well-bred 
Clydesdale horses. 

That good horses, as a rule, have good pedigrees, is a proposition that no well in¬ 
formed breeder will question, and parties having well-bred Clydesdale horses are not 
only most thoroughly advertised by having their stock lecorded, but the protection 
against dishonest and uns<‘rui)ulous speculators thus afforded in making a line of distinc¬ 
tion between pure-bred Clydesdale horses and the grade Clydesdale horses that have 
heretofore been largely puichased under misapprehension as to their purity, and is an 
advantage that but few that are greatly benefited duly appreciate. The Association has 
assumed great resriousibiiities, and the rulings made In reference to the ouality and 
puiitv ill breeding necessary to entitle horses to registry in the future should be adopted 
only after mature dollborntion, as the lowering of the present standard would admit a 
large number of grade horses of uncertain qualithis for breeding purposes, and corre¬ 
spondingly depreciate in value, so far as registry is concerned, the horses of reliable 
breeders worthy of the highest endorsement. 

There has b'-en a strong and persistent effort, on the part of the owners of horses 
having'ess than the prescribed number of eligible sires, to lower the present standard. 
The advocates of such measures will doubtless appeal to the Association at this meeting 
to lake a backward step, if a majority of the members present gi\e any eucouragoniout 
that su(‘h a proposition would receive favorable consideration. 

The rejection of upwards of 2,000 pedigrees of stallions heretofore advertised and used 
in many cases, with the belief that they were well-bred Clydes, has had the effect of creat¬ 
ing much feeliutf and bitter opposition on the part of dishonest dealers in the United 
States and Canau<i who have heretofore had no check to the lucrative business of manu- 
factuiing pedigre<»H to order for grade horses, which, owing to the limited numb t of well- 
bred Clyde.H, found a ready market with the inexperienced. 

The Association has given the owners of eligible horses all po^ ,>>lo assistance in ob¬ 
taining requisite information coni'ernmg the petligrees, which has necessarily delayed 
the puhlication of the stud-book beyond the time contemplated. The earlier publication 
of the stud-book would have worked great hard-hip and serious loss to many breeders 
owning eligible horses who had used due diligence in perfecting their pedigrees. In 
many instcinccH, after fruitless correspoudenoo, parties have been compelled to travel 
thousands of miles to localities where the sires of their horses were f()rmerl> owned by 

R artics long since deceased, and examine old letters, horse bills and flies of newspapers 
kely to contain the desired information eoncerning horses imported many years ago. 

The first volume is now practically ready for the printer, and contains the pedigrees, 
with scarcely an excepiiou. of all the early imported (’lydesdale stallions of any note. 
The investigation of pedigrees proscnte<l for leglstry has ciiahied the Executive Commit¬ 
tee to <*orrcct many serious blunders in the hroeding of a large number of well bred 
horses. The foundation has been laid broad and deep for Clydesdale horses of good 
breediug in America, and if the same high standard is applied to imported Clydes, there 
will, at no distant date, be a marked improvement in the suporloi quality of horses 
deemed worthy of a place in the American Clydesdale stud-book. 


The following are the ofiScers of the American Clydesdale Associ- 


ation; 

Bobbbt Holloway. 

PRESIDl^NT. 


Watftn G. Powell.. 

VI(;^-PRESIDENT. 

• 

....Springboro, Pennsylvania 

•Ghableb F. Mills. 

SECRETARY. 


-’A. Z. Blodgett. 

TREASURER. 


—bl 
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EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


Bobebt Holloway. 

W. G. Powell. 

Wm. Moppatt. 

J. 1. Davidson. 

A, Z. Blodgett_ 

C, I Palmateb .... 
Gbableb F. Mills.. 


.Monmouth. Illinois 

.Bpringboro, Ponnsylvania 

.Paw Paw. Illinois 

.Balsam, Canada 

..Waukeffan, Illinois 

.Liffonier. Indiana 

.Sp^sfleld. Illinois 


BOARD OF DIBECTOBS. 


B. H. Malloby... . 

B. F. Potts. 

Wm. Moppatt. 

E. A, Powell. 

Ezba Stetson. 

0. Palmateb.. 

J. J. WOBDEN. 

James I. Davidson. 

David Gbant. 

J. Cabbington. 


.Shoridan, Iowa 

.Helena, Montana 

..Paw Paw, Illinois 

.Syracuse, New York 

.Nopouset, Illinois 

.Lifironier. Indiana 

. ... Swan Creek,Illinois 
Balsam. Ontario, Canada 

.Petorsburtf, Illinois 

.Tecumseb, Nebraska 
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ILLINOIS TILE-M4KERS' ASSOCIATION. 

FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING. 


Booms Department of Agkicultube, 
Sjningfield, January 13, 1888. 

In the absence of the President, B. C. Straight, the meeting was 
called to order by the Vice President, D. 0. Loy, of Mouticello. 

Vice President Loy congratulated the association on the season 
of prosperity to tile-makers that had just closed. The demand for 
tile had largely exceeded the supply, and few tile-mauufacturers 
had any left over for the early spring demand. 

The large attendance at the meeting gave assurance that the bus¬ 
iness had retunied a good profit, and that there was no lack of in¬ 
terest in the future of the tile business. The President requested 
that each member present consider himself responsible for the suc¬ 
cess of the meeting. 

The following gentlemen responded to roll-call, and, having paid 
their annual dues, were enrolled as 

MEMBERS: 


Amis, James T. 

Anderson, Olof. 

Billingsley, J. J. W.. 

Bell, James. 

Buck, John. 

Bonebreak & Leonard 
Brinkman, Henry. . 
Boals, M. H. A Co... 

Baldwin, H. T. 

Chandler, Thomas E. 

Clark, Geo. M. 

aayton, Henry. 

Chapman & Co. 


.Danville, Illinois 

.. .. Gibson City, “ 
Indianapolis, Indiana 

.Minooka, Illinois 

.Morris, “ 

State Line City, Indiana 

_ Mt. Vernon, “ 

. Alton Junction, Illinois 

.Peoria, “ 

. . .Indianapolis, Indiana 
. . . Low Point, Illinois 

.Kankakee, “ 

.Virginia, “ 
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Collins, Floyd. 

Cunningham, J. A. 

Campbell, C. C. 

Cook, J. J. 

Dixon Brick and Tile Co, 

Dawson, Polly & Co. 

Dawson, Walter E. 

Eggleston & Spaulding.. 

Elliott, C. G. 

Franklin, Leonard. 

Fell, Geo . 

French, E. S. & A. L ., 

Fenstermaker, B. F. 

Farman, L. C. & Co— 

Gregory, J, A. 

Glotfelter, M. A. 

Gooding & Stookey. 

Hobart & Franklin .... 

Huganbarger, 8. 

Hittle, Isaac. 

Hammond, F, H. 

Hammercbmidt, J. H... 

Hise & Coleman. 

Hemngton, .lames. 

Haeger, D. H. 

Irwin, C. M. 

Jordan, Andrew. 

Kotchum, Benjamin_ 

Landrum, J. E . 

Lehman, L. L. 

Loy, D. (.). 

Lundy & Wallace. 

Lyon, F. D. 

Lindley & Yintou_,. 

McCabe, John. 

Morton, J. B. 

McCabe, James. 

Maddock, Samuel. 

Middlecotf. J. P. 

McCabe, John. 

Mills, Charles F. 

McErven, E. S. 

McNeal, Dr. Arch E... 

Miller, G. B. 

McCullough, J. C. 

McEinzie, J. C. 

Nichols, P. H. 

Nolen, T. J. 

Nash, Frank S. 

Nebinger & Reeser. 

Nunes. J. F. 

Pike, B. M. 

Porter, G. J. M. 


Thawville, Illinois 


_ Grant Park, Illinois 

Columbus Junction, Iowa 

.Dixon, Illinois 

.Auburn, “ 

.Colfax, Indiana 

.Gibson City, Illinois 

.Tonica, “ 

.Towanda, “ 

.Peotone, “ 

.Chapin, “ 

.Ellsworth, “ 

. Niantic, “ 

.Lovington, “ 

. Mmier, “ 

.Belleville, “• 

. Delavan, “ 

. Buffalo, “ 

. Galudst, Indiana 

. Virginia, Illinois 

. Lombard, “ 

. Boody, “ 

.Geneva, “ 

.Dundee, “ 

.Littleton, “ 

.Gibson City, “ 

.Bonaparte, Iowa 

. Hebron, Ohio 

.Marseilles, Illinois 

.Monticello, “ 

. Kenny, “ 

.Hamilton, “ 

.Indianapolis, Indiana 

. Rushville, Illinois 

.Rushville, “ 

.Rushville, “ 

.Salem, “ 

.Paxton, “ 

.Fairmount, “ 

.Springfield, “ 

.Normalville, “ 


... Mattoon, “ 

.. Washburn, “ 

.. .Adrian, Michigan 

_Hinckley, Illinois 

Mt. Sterling, “ 

• Bowensburg, “ 

...Litchfield, “ 

.. Springfield, “ 

_Chei^oa, “ 

.Chicago, “ 
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Plumb, F.Strcator, Illinois 

Prime, S. T. K. Dwight, “ 

Penfield, J. W.Willoughby, “ 

Porter, E. C.Lewiston, “ 

Eidgeway, Eobert.Manon, Indiana 

Eoach, Gann & Co.Decatur, Illinois 

Eeeser Brothers.Argenta, “ 

Snyder, J. F. Cornell, “ 

Stookey, D, W.Buffalo, “ 

Sanford, D. B.Tallula, “ 

Snyder, W. C. & Sons.Mt. Pulaski, ‘! 

Steep, B .Morris, “ 

Tiffany, Geo. S.Tecumseh, Michigan 

Tilburry, Oliver. Towanoa, Illinois 

Taylor, Wm.Waverly, “ 

Tucker, E . Palmyra, “ 

VanHise, D.Mt. Pulaski, “ 

Washburn, H. A. (ialva, “ 

Way, J. B.Eushvillo, “ 

Williams, Wm. E. Chestnut, “ 

Wilmington Brick and Tile Company.Wilmington, “ 


Col. Charles F. Mills, chairman of the committee on programme, 
presented the following report, which was ftdopted: 

PBOORAMHE. 

Address of Welcome, by Gov, S. M. Ciillom. 

Roll-call. 

Readiiiff Minutes of last Moetinf?. 

Reports from Members as to the interest in Tile Drainage in their re'^pective looalitios. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 


Roceiviug Reports of OlTlcers. 

Uenolitb ol Farm Drainage, by Prof Goo. E. Morrow, Illinois Tndnsti nil Tnn er^^lty. 
Discussion. 

Clays and their Management, by O. S. Tiffany, Tecumseh, Michigan. 

Discusbion. 


EVENING SESSION. 

Kilns—Construction and their Management, by J. £. Landmm, llebion, Ohio. 
Discussion. 

Question Rox. 

• WEDNESDAY MORNING. ^ 

Sanitary Influence of Drainage, by John H. Rauch, M. D., Secretary Illinois State 
Board of Health. 

Arrangements for Making Tile in Winter, by A. Horroeks, Bardolph, Illinois. 

Roofing Tile—Manufacture of, by J. W. Penfleld. Willoughby, Ohio.' 

Difl ‘Ultlfts in Making Large Tile, and How Obviated, by Alex. Huey, Dwight, Illinois 
Question Box. 

AFTERNOON SESSION, 

Road Drainage, by S. T. K. Prime, Dwight. Illinois. 

Improvement of Soil by Drainage, by C. Q. Elliott, Tonica. Illinois. 

Election of Officers. 

Adjournment. 
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BEPOBTS FROM MEMBEBS. 

In response to an invitation from the President as to the interest 
in drainage in various parts of the State, the following verbal 
reports were made: 

John McCabe, Eushville—We cannot supply the demand for the 
tile. Some farmers in my neighborhood on partially drained laud, 
have raised 70 to 80 bushels of com per acre the past unfavorable 
season. 

Kobert Eidgway, Marion, Ind.—Tile manufacturers have not been 
able to supply the demand l)y forty per cent., and several new tile 
factories have been put in operation in my section. 

L. Lehman, Marseilles—I cannot supply the demand for tile in 
my section. 

r. H. Nichols, Hinkley—Last year 1 aiivocated advertising. I 
have changed my opinion now. I cannot supply the demand foi’tile. 

E. M. Pike, Clienoa—1 cannot Bup])Iy the demand, especially ior 
large tile. I believe the price will decreast^ as the number ot tile 
factories increases. 

George S. Tiffany, Teciimseh, Mich.—I am gratified that the tile 
business is commanding the large investment of capital. Tlie supply 
is not sufficient for the demand. When 1 first began manufacturing, 
farmers asked how water got into the tile. Now almost every farmer 
is posted as to the benefits derived from iiling. 

W. A. Glotfelter, Miiiier—I am making tilt‘ this winter without 
difficulty. The demand is far ahead (»f the supply. 

T. B, Morton, Eushville—The main question for manufacturers to 
meet is, how to make more and chea])or tile. Eactories are thick, 
and now ones are being established, and all of them cannot supply 
the demand. 

E. 1). Spalding, Gibson—Tile makers now need to devise plans for 
supplying the large and increasing demand. Farmers who have 
purchased tile for draining wet land, are now making preparation to 
tile what they have heretofore considered dry land. Farmers who 
have experimented, are satisfied that the benefits in dry seasons 
resulting from drainage, are equal to the good results obtained 
therefrom in wet seasons. The result, in dry or wet years, is largely 
in favor of drainage. 

S. Hugenburger, Buffalo—There is a large and constantly in¬ 
creasing demand for tile in my neighborhood. 

C. G. Elliott, Tonica—Farmers are only beginning to drain their 
land. No thorough work has been done my knowledge, but the 
incr(‘asing interest in this subject leaves no doubt that, in the near 
future, the work will be well done. In laying out drains for farmers, I 
recommend the use of large tile for mains, so that in the future the 
work may be thoroughly done. 

D. 0. Loy, Monticello—I have been making tile during the past 
five years. At first I had trouble to sell the tile; now I am manu¬ 
facturing through the entire year, and cannot supply the demand. 

I have raised the price of tile, and purchasers make no complaint. 
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G. B. Millar, Mattoon—The demand for tile far exceeds the sup¬ 
ply in my county. 

J, J. Cook, Columbus Junction, Iowa—I have made, during the 
past year, about 800,000 tile, and have but few on hand. 

G. C. Clark, Low Point—I am largely engaged in draining my 
farm, and derive great benefit from tiling iny land. 

Van Oven,-1 make tile through the year, and cannot sup¬ 

ply the demand. 

J. A. Cunningham—The demand for large tile indicates that 
farmers propose to thoroughly drain their farms, and that at no 
distant date, there will be a great demand for small tile for laterals. 

John McCabe, Rushville—Farmers in many localities are laboring 
under gi-eat disadvantages in not being able to get outlets to their 
tile, and legislation is needed to enable every land owner to obtain 
an outlet for his tile. 

Oixon Tile Co.—This company is just beginning to make tile, and 
the prospects are encouraging for a large demand. 

T. J. Noland—Eight years ago I commenced making tile. The 
sales for a time were slow, but the demand has increased, and now 
we cannot 8ui)ply the demand. Farmers who have experience in 
tile drainage* are enthusiastic over the results, and parties who have 
ex])ended laige sums for tile, are the strongest advocates of thorough 
tile drainage. 

J. T. Amo'S, Danville.—The demand for tile m neighborhood 
IS increasing. My factory was the third one put in operation in 
VermiUon county. At first I could not find customers, but of late 
have not been able to snp])ly the demand. The large attendance of 
tile-makers indicates ])r()fitable business the past season. 

C. C. Campbell, Grant Park.—I have laid ten miles of tile, and 
expect to put in six or seven miles more of tile this season. I am 
raising good crops and am well pleased with the results of my in¬ 
vestment of money in draining my land. 

Gooding and Stookey, Belleville.—Our local demand is not as good 
as we could wish, but prospects are bettor. The demand for tile 
in the southern ])art of the State is not as good as with manufac¬ 
turers located farther north. 

C. C. Cam])bell, Grant Park.—In my experience, the benefits result¬ 
ing from tiling are as good in a dry season as in a wet season. 

D. W. Stookey, Buffalo.—I have filled all my orders the past sea¬ 
son, but did not supply the demand. It jp a bad practice to take 
more orders than can be tilled. Farmers should be encouraged to 
order from a distance, when local factories cannot supply the demand. 
The large demand for tile the past wet season, is likely to deceive 
tile-makers. Yet, the fact is patent to all, that there, has been but 
little thorough drainage. 

Mr.-. I do not think it true that drainage is very bene¬ 

ficial in a dry season. If a dry season comes, the demand for tile 
is quite limited. 

A. E. McNeal, of Bowensburg.—I do not think I am the biggest 
fool in the world, yet my experience is that the benefits resulting 



from drainage, during a diy season, are equal to the advantages 
derived therefrom in a wet season. I have been tile draining with 
that understanding, and have seen nothing to ehange niy opinion. 

D. Van Hise, Mt. Pulaski.—I havi‘ never seen anytliiiig like the 
excitement in my section of the State in reference to drainage. The 
demand for large tile is increasing. Last yt*ar 1 made 137 kilns. 

Mr. Sabin.—Tiling my land pays me wt‘11. Have laid fifteen miles 
of tile on my farm, and sliall continue tlie work of tiling until my 
land is drained, which will fake about five years. It is my purjiose 
to purchase a ditching macJiine, if a good one ('an i)e found. 

Jlf. -, I would like to know how many faetories have sold 

tile to road commissioners for use in tiling roads. 

Several persons responded by raising their liands. 

John McCabe, Eushville.—I sold three-inch tile to road commis-' 
siouers, and they put them in where tliey ought to have put in six- 
inch tile, and the result has been that all interested are continually 
grumbling. • 

W. A. (xlotfelter, Minier.--l sell oue-tliird of my large tile to road 
commissioners, and cannot sup]>ly the demand for tile for road pur¬ 
poses. 

Mr. --. We sell large tile for culverts. The road commis¬ 

sioners in our section use it almost exclusively for sucli ub(‘. 

J. T. Ames, Dduville.—Most of the tile pundiased for road drain¬ 
age in my section, has been laid in the centre of the road, whicli is 
a great misteke. Tile ought to he laid on tlie sides of the road, 
where the dirt is not puddled in wet weatlu'r by being tramped by 
horses. Where tile is laid on both sides of the road, the results are 
satisfa(‘tory. 

1). Van Hise, Mt. Pulaski, —Tlie mistake usually made by road 
cominissioiiers, is in not making good grade. The commissioiuTS 
lay the tile on both sules of the road, hut do not always sot grade 
stakes, and the result is frequently interior work ami unsatisfactory 
results. The best test of tlie advantages of tiled road is that those 
traveling in the darkest nights ean tell when the horse comes to the 
tile drained roads. 

Mr.-. We have been draining roads by putting tilt* on 

both sides, and scraping tlie road, which resulted in making a good 
road. 

D. C. Taylor, Kankakee.—I use a round down draft kiln, and burn 
13,000 assorted sizes of tile to the kiln, average valm* of each kiln 
$38/>.00, A\hieh cost $40.00 to hum. I find tliat it taJecH mo longer 
to l)iirn than ()thi*r makers,—two days to water-smoke, and throe 
days to burn. 

Adjourned to 2 o’clock P. M. 
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AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The Association mot pursuant to adjournment. 

Prof. George E. Morrow, of the Illinois Industrial University, de¬ 
livered an address; subject: “Benefits of Farm Drainage.” The 
substance of the speech in brief is as follows: 

Mr. Morrow said that six years ago he could have seen the pro¬ 
priety of preparing an address upon this topic, but from the report 
of the magnitude of the business made to the convention, he failed 
to see the necessity now. The actively growing demand of the past 
three or four years has conclusively proved that the farmers are 
alive to the benefit of underdrainage. Formerly the plow was the 
symbol of agriculture, but it is now the tile, and this will be the 
type of the best and highest class of farming. The liberal use of 
the tile shows that the farmer is intelligent and enterprising. Every 
plant needs for its growth, soil, lieat, light, air and moisture. A 
supply of water is essential, but an excess is dangerous. A satu¬ 
rated soil js a cold soil. It takes as much heat to evaporate a 
gallon of water from the soil as to boil away a kettle of water on a 
kitchen stove. A wet soil is necessarily a cold soil. In a wet soil 
roots of plants will not penetrate. The surplus water causes the 
development of acids destructive to the growth of the plants. It 
also carrier away the mineral salts and the nitrogenous matters 
from the soil and from the air. Dried out soil is left hard, lumpy 
or baked. Bad drainage curtails the working season of the farmer, 
shortening it both in spring and fall. Ten years ago there were 
thousands of acres of rich soil throughout the State covered with 
ponds, which materially injured the surrounding lands because of 
the carrying out of the line of saturation. »Moving w^ater in the soil 
invariably does good. Drainage perfectly systematized will conduct 
water to the soil after a protracted dry spell, and be of bonelit to 
the growing plant. Soil is not dead matter. It is a living thing. 
The forces of matter are continually making soil. By the action of 
water and air, the insoluble matter is made fit for plant food. 
Drainage is opening the soil to the passage through it of both water 
and air, working over the hard and liarsli soils into food lit for the 
growing of plants. Good dry earth is one of the best absorbents. 
It absorbs the gases of decaying substances. The falling rains 
wash into the drained earth the gases from the air and the raanu- 
rial matters on the surface. There is, however, a loss or waste in 
drained boils. The amount is much less. However, than where there 
is no drainage to secure a minimum. Drains should be laid deep. 
By a provision of nature, wherever the soil on drained land becomes 
too diy", water is brought back by the capillary tubes in the earlh, 
bringing with it the nitrates so necessary to the growth of the plant. 
Tile draining is a saving ot the land and improves really good land. 
Last spring some of the University lands w^ere badly o^erfiowtd by 
the heavy spring rains, and they wished they had expended more 
money for tiles. 

New-drained lands produced better and wholesomer crops, and 
wherever there is plenty of drainage a marked improvement m the 
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sanitary condition is noticed. It is impossible to fjive ati exact idea 
of the profits in tile draining. In many cases it has paid very 
largely. It has reclaimed thousands of acres, and agaui it has done 
very little more than pay for itself, where the work has been 
poorly done. The testimony of all is that, wherever a good system 
of drainage has been laid, the lands have been improved, and a 
better crop realized. Pew things in a farm practice have succeeded 
so well. The tile-makers are doing good, and he hoped they were 
making money. The manufacturer who allows poor tiles to leave 
his factory does a foolish thing. He disappoints the farmer and 
hurts the (*ause. A mistake on the part of the farmer is the use of 
a small tile. The makers should urge the farmers to lay the largest 
sizes. In laying tile, a good outlet is essential, and to secure a 
good open ditch, is necessary. Tiles should be laid with a uniform 
bottom, at a good depth. The joints should be well connected. 
Tile drains will not last for an indefinite time. The necessary re¬ 
pairs should be attended to at the earliest date, and this will result 
in another saving of money. There are two questions of the great¬ 
est moment—roads and drainage. The tile-makers are working 
actively for the benefit of the latter, and it is hoped that th(* time 
will .soon come when they will aid the former. 

In the discussion that followed, G. S. Tiffany, of Tecumseh, Mich., 
called attention to the circulation of air down through the tile out¬ 
ward during rainfall, and inward from the outlet after rains, giving 
a circulation of air through the soil. 

3. J. W. Billingsley, of Indianapolis, said that some reference had 
been made to the probability of a decreased demand for tile in the 
event of dry seasons, and an increase ii the number of tile factories. 
The advance of this important interest is assured. In the publication 
of the Drainage Journal I am experiencing almost every day an in¬ 
creasing interest in the subject throughout the entire country. In¬ 
quiries are coming from Virghiia, New Jersey, the Carolinas and the 
Canadas; in fact, from almost every State in the Union. There is 
a large prospective demand for tile on the Lower Mississippi. A 
sugar plantation near New Orleans is now being thoroughly drained 
as an experiment, the tile having been shipped from Catskill, on the 
Hudson river, around the coast by water. Illinois may as w^ell get 
ready to supply this demand. 

C. G. Elliott, of Tonica.—It has been claimed, and with some 
truth, too, that water, in passing to the tile down through the soil, 
carries with it salts previously deposited near the surface, but these 
are returned afterwards by the capillary How, which begins as soon 
as the surplus water is removed. 

Prof. Geo. E. Morrow, Illinois Industrial University.—The loss of 
salts is much greater upon exposed lands. Large crops are neces¬ 
sary to shade the soil and prevent the loss of salts. And, as has 
been stated by Mr. Elliott, the capillary attraction will bring the 
salts back to the surface. 

P. Howard, of the Illinois Eoad Association, requested that a joint 
effort be made to influence the Legislature to provide for the im¬ 
provement of the public highways, and asked the appointment of a 
committee for this purpose. 
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The Chair appointed the following committee: F. D. Spalding, 
E. M. Pike, Mr. Van Hise and S. P. Nunes. 


CLAYS AND THEIR MANAGEMENT. 

(t. 8. Tiffany, of Tecumseh, Mich., to whom this subject had been 
assigned, said: The importance of this subject is very apparent. 
Every kind of clay demands different treatment. There are a groat 
many different kinds of clay. We can not give any rule for working 
clays. Some are easily worked, others diliicult. Machines will work 
well in pressing a particular clay, and in others not so well. Some 
will say the machines do not work well, but it is because the pecu¬ 
liarities of the clay are not understood. You all have your difficul¬ 
ties in working clay. You \,ill be profited more by giving your 
experience to each other, and in this way develop .more facts than 
by anything 1 might be able to say. 

To the casual observer, clay is simply an adhesive, plastic earth. 
The chemist discovers in its varying proportions of silex, aluminum, 
iron, etc., and the practical worker finds characteristics in different 
banks so different and so numerous that he is unable to account 
for them or predict with certainty, from his own judgment or the 
analysis of the chemist, what kind of ware a certain clay will pro¬ 
duce. You may make a cnicible of one kind of clay in which you 
may melt or burn to a cinder another variety. W'th one variety 
are made beautiful forms of terra cotta for architectural ornamentc, 
and even the highest artistic skill first expresses its ideas in forms 
of clay; from another it seems almost impossible to make common 
brick profitable. The ease and apparent lack of skill with which 
bricks are moulded by hand from some kinds of clay, lead men of 
capital to invest their thousands in expensive, well-made machinery, 
and attempt to make brick from clay that is lacking in some ele¬ 
ment, and fail disastrously. I can not recall the many cases of the 
kind within my own knowledge. So frequent liave been these fail¬ 
ures, and such has been their effect on public opinion in some local¬ 
ities, that it is believed that brick can not be made there by ma¬ 
chinery. Strange ! Isn’t it ? That while machinery can stitch the 
most delicate fabrics, weave gossamer threads of silk into almost 
airy garments, or the words of “Home, Sweet Home” as clear as 
type can print on beautiful badges. Strange ! That while machin¬ 
ery can make watches, whose parts are interchangeable, and redu¬ 
plicates the plates of an elaborate engraving with sufficient 
skill and judgment to finish suitable materitfl and guide its opera¬ 
tives, that it can not make a brick ! It is very common for men 
who fail in lirick-makiug to charge their walit of success to the ma¬ 
chine they have used. I am convinced, from an experience of nearly 
a quarter of a century in a large field of observation, from New 
Brunswick to Old Virginia, and from the Mississippi to the sea, that 
the failures in nineteen cases out of twenty are owing either to an 
unsuitable selection of clay, or its improper management. 

The success of Bernard DePalessy, tile famous French potter, 
was delayed for many years by the variable character of the clays 
he worked. One would melt before the glaze was formed, another 
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would blister, to another the slip would not adhere, some would 
contract or expand in heating or cooling more than the glaze, de¬ 
stroying its surface. For thirteen years or more he struggled in 
poverty with these difficulties, was reduced to such leanness of body 
that his clothes hung loosely upon him, and he verily thought that 
he should sink into his grave before he should succeed. A skillful 
manufacturer who has worked in clay for half a century, and has 
been successful, said to me, “A man may make a fortune on this 
side of the road and go across the road and lose it.” Such, my 
friends, is the variable character of the material you have to work. 
The human countenance has certain prominent features, but no 
two faces among the myriads of men are alike. Do you know of 
any two clay banks of common clay that are alike? I do not. To 
those who intend to commence the business, let me say: A fact is 
worth more than any man’s opinion. Ask experts, if you wish, 
what kind of ware your clay will make, but before you invest your 
money, try it by lire and know. The colors of our common clays 
are no evidence of their character. They are owing to vegetable 
pigments or metalic oxydes, the first will bum out, and the latter 
will give a prominent coloring to the ware. You may as well judge 
a horse by his color. The terms ‘‘Elm clay,” “Black Ash clay,’^ 
etc., heard quite often in Indiana and Ohio, have only a local 
meaning. In other States you can find quite different clays under 
these woods. The character of the tree growth is determined 
largely by the amount of moisture in the land. Wet lands gener¬ 
ally bear soft timber, and dry lands hard timber. A manufacturer 
should study the clays in liis vicinity and test them alone, and 
with the clays he is using. It is said that in the manufacture 
of iron two inferior ores mixed will sometimes produce an iron 
superior to that which either one alone will make. This is true 
in clay working. As the varieties of clay are undefined I 
will speak of them under the names of the ware to which they 
are best adapted. A scouring brick clay has much of the appear¬ 
ance of gray or blue quicksand, and has, when saturated and spotted, 
a jelly-like movement. The silex is largely in excess, but is impal- 
pably fine. It is found in banks or blufe of timber land. No doubt 
many of you have such a clay in your vicinity. The process of 
making the bricks is sim])le. If the clay is pure, it is washed and 
run off into vats, whore it is allowed to settle, and the water is 
drawn off. The remaining slip is mixed with a dryer clay run 
through an ordinary soft mud brick machine, in a very wet state, 
and the bricks are allowed to partially dry in the mold. They are 
too much of the nature of quicksand to bear dumping on the yard. 
There is no reason why these bricks should be imported from 
England. 

The common brick clay should have enough sand in its com¬ 
position to prevent its cracking in drying. The effect of sand in 
clay is to counteract its tendency to shrink, retard the process of 
drying, and make the bricks so that they may be cut true with the 
trowel. The effect of an excess of fine sand is to make a brick like 
a scouring or hath-brick. Such bricks make damp, unwholesome 
houses. The effect of sharp clean sand with good clay is to make 
a brick more like stone. The health of a city is affected by the 
quality of the brick within its walls. Those who buy brick from 
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the lowest bidder, often do themsiDlveR find ilieir families great 
injury. I would think it almost impossible to thoroughly disinfect 
some brick dwellings, for the walls must be dry in order to absorb 
the disinfectants. The tendency in manufacturing with soft mud 
machines or molding by hand, is to use too much sand, and with 
die-machincs too little. Instead of securing the safe drying by an 
excess of sand, manufacturers should adopt other methods. The 
digging of the clay in the fall and winter, ex]) 08 ing it to frost and 
spring rains, has a tendency to prevent its cracking. This is the 
custom in England and in Philadelphia. Philadelphia brick find a 
market in nearly every city in the Union. It is not the superiority 
of their clay that ^makes them bring a higher price, but tlie more 
careful, skillful and pains-taking methods they adopt. The same 
methods would make as good brick in every State. They have a 
saying that ‘one dollar of extra labor adds five dollars to the price.’ 
The Western manufacturer seems to think that ii dollar saved in 
labor, is a dollar added to the profits of the business. 

The standard brick in England is 3x"xl0 inches. There is not 
one manufacturer in ten in this country that can make brick of this 
size, with his system of making, for they would not dry safely. 
Every particle of sand in the clay should be coated with clay; or 
instead of a band, it will be an element of weakness. This cannot 
be done in a dry state. The mass of clay, when it is moulded, 
should be uniformly moist and alike in corapositio throughout, so 
that the bricks moulded shall be of equal tenacity and strength. 
This cannot be done by any ‘working from the bank process,* except 
whore nature has furnished a bank already prepared for the pur¬ 
pose. How providential it is that there are such banks in the 
Western country. The (twellings in villages and several districts of 
Illinois are balloon frames, on posts set in the ground. The lumber 
comes from Michigan. There is not, I believe, a square mile of till¬ 
able land that has not clay suitable for drain-tile and hollow brick, 
and from which, by the mixture of sand and proper tempering good 
common brick could be made. But this introduces the next division 
of my subject. 


EARTHENWARE CLAY. 

Under this name I class all clays that do not readily take a salt 
glaze and that may be termed on the whole clays suitable f6r drain 
tile, hollow brick, etc. It is a misnomer th call it a potter’s clay, 
although many potters use it, and because it does not take a salt 
glaze they give it a lead glaze, a deceptive, useless and dangerous 
glaze. It is not suitable for brick, as you find it; but by a proper 
system of temporizing and mixing with more sandy clays or clean 
sand it may be made so. It is much more abundant than bri6k 
clay. It underlies the prairies of Illinois and is made into hollow 
brick and should be the building material of that State. It would 
thus make a better house than lumber or common brick. Tile 
makers have the machinery and the clay for hollow brick, and should 
make them. They will dry safely, and make tile where common brick 
made from the same clay would crack. The reason why so many 
tile makers fail to make brick is because they use a tile clay alone 
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without sand, disregarding the well-known usages of brick-makers. 
And if hand brick-makers and soft mud machines are more uni¬ 
formly successful, it is because they cannot work a tile clay with¬ 
out adding a large proportion of sand. The fact that die-machines 
do mould strong, tenacious clays is by unskilled hands made its 
greatest fault. Another merit of machines, that they will work very 
stiff clays, is by the same class of workmen made to work to their pre¬ 
judice. Clay cannot be worked too dry, without forming seams in the 
ware. After it is burned these seams fill with water, and the action 
of the frost throws off scales. Sewer pipes are moulded stiffer than 
tile, but the senli-vitriflcation of the ware prevents the absorption 
of water. Sewer pipe clay is found both in a plastic and rocky 
state. It has oxyde of iron which, under the heat of a brick kiln, 
would give the ware a light red color, but under the heat required 
to form a salt glaze the ware would have a dark brown or mahogany 
color. The blue stoneware is made of clay comparatively free from 
iron, and tiro clay is free from metalic oxydes, and bums to a white 
cream color. Much of what is called fire clay in the West is not fit to 
bear the name, for it will not make even second quality of fire brick. 
Let us, if possible, call things by their right names. Of the manage¬ 
ment of stoneware clay, and the machinery required to work thmn, I 
will not speak, for those of you who work them are as familiar with the 
subject as myself. Nor will I treat of the tempering of clays. A proper 
system of weathering and tempering will reduce the most stubborn 
clays to a plastic state. No treatment by machinery can, in some clays, 
produce as good results. If you want more machinery as a substi¬ 
tute for pains-taking, care and skill in the preparation of your clays, 
you are seeking to make a very poor exchange. 


SALTING CLAY. 

T. D. Spalding, Gibson City, called attention to the benefits of 
using salt on clay. 

Mr.-used 60 pounds in 3,000 8-inch tile; lets the wind 

blow through the tile, as this method makes less shed-room neces¬ 
sary. 

G. S. Tiffany, Tecumseh, Mich.—The use of sharp sand will pre¬ 
vent cracking. 

Mr.-. Sand made my tile brittle. 

G. S. Tiffany—That would be the result with some clays. 

Mr. -. There is as much difference in the character of clay 

as there is in men. 

John McCabe, Kushville—I have worked in clay all my business 
life, and have learned that there is a joint clay that will crack. We 
have some which wiU stand by drying it very slow. I use a down- 
draft kiln. We finish the bum, and, twenty minutes after we are 
done, close up the kiln and get up the heat, then throw in half a 
shovel of salt; five minues later throw in the same amount of salt, 
leaving the fires open, and closing on top of crowns. 
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Question—Will the glazed tile drain as well as unglazed tile?^ 

Mr. McCabe—^Yes, sir, the water enters at the joints. 

G. S. Tiffany—1 must beg leave to differ with my friend Mr. Mc¬ 
Cabe, as to glazing all kinds of clay. I have tried a thousand spe¬ 
cimens and remember well, for I have lost money at it, and hence 
cannot forget •it. 

Question--What are the best kinds of shutters? 

Mr.-, Various kinds are in use—one with shutters one foot 

wide, and hung on a pivot like a window blind, and others like 
doors open from the bottom. 

Mr. Mines—We have some farmers who are thoroughly draining 
their farms, putting the drains four feet deep, and an average of 
seventy-five feet apart. Others are trying thorough drainage with 
good success. Prof Morrow thought prairie soils would show the 
effects of drainage much quicker than a clay soil. Mr. Funk said 
he had put down a great deal of tile usually from three to four feet 
deep, but could not see much difference in the results. Have good 
success with tile drains, except where too small tile had been used, 
in which case a second line had to be laid, or small tile taken up. 
In the tile taken up there was but little sediment, except where the 
ditch was not properly leveled. 

Mr. Funk asked if any one had any trouble in pass’ug under hedge 
fences. 

Several answered yes. It was suggested to put the tile down in 
cement immediately under hedges. 

J. D. Spalding, of Gibson City, said that he had hoard that if 
tile were wrapped in common tarred building paper it would keep the 
roots out. 

Adjourned to meet at 7:80 P. M. 


EVENING SESSION. 

The Association met as per adjournment. 

The following is an exti*act from a letter to the Secretary of the 
Association written by Dr. J. M. Gregory, of the State Board of 
Health: 

**I do not feel competent to discuss in its* full breadth the subject 
of the sanitary benefits of farm drainage. But the importance of 
drainage to health is beyond all question, and far beyond the ordi¬ 
nary belief of our people. It is claimed by high authorities that the 
deadly fevers which affect the regions of the Campagne around 
Borne, are due to the choking and destruction of the drains which, 
in the old Roman days, made it a healthful home of a dense popu¬ 
lation. It is stated that in recent excavations these large stone 
drains are found everywhere, but always filled and useless. This 
region does not differ much in its external features from our prairies 
of Illinois, and if the stoppage of its drainage has led to effects so 
frightful, surely the drainage of our prairies would tend to relieve 
them from the fever-breeding malaria, which too often destroys the 
the health of the families residing upon them. 
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“It IS a truth well known to physiologists and sanitarians that the 
presence of much dampness in the soil is not only favorable to the 
production of malarious diseases, but also to the diffusion of pul¬ 
monary consumption and rheumatic disorders. D. H. L. Bowditch, 
formerly president of the Massachusetts State Board of Health, has 
conclusively proved damp soils to be the chief producing causes of 
pulmonary consumption, and the surgeons of the British navy have 
found that damp ships tend to produce pulmonary difficulties. 

“I cannot doubt for one, that our prairie homes are afficted with 
many diseases which a thorough under drainage of the soil would 
remove, and if our farmers would count the losses which come from 
sickness, to say nothing of the pain and misery, and untimely 
deaths, they would no longer delay to relieve themselves and their 
families from so threatening a danger. Thorough diainage under 
and about their houses, yards and fields, would save them from many 
a visit of the doctor, and a much more costly drainage of theii\ 
purses by the serious attacks of fevers, pulmonary disorders, and 
some of the most serious maladies that affect the human race. 

“Wishing for your association a pleasant and profitable season 
and increasing success in its efforts to iin])rove the fruitfulness and 
healthfulness of our beautiful State, 1 beg leave to subscribe myself, 

“Yours very truly, 

John M. Gregory.*' 

Hon. S. T. K. Prime read letters of inquiry concerning the prac¬ 
tical working of the present law. 

Senator L. D. Whiting, by request, addressed the Convention upon 
the effect of the late decision of the courts, and asserted that parties 
owning land*- lower do^\n on the grade have a riglit to claim dam¬ 
ages for an inci’eased flow of water consequent from tile drainage. 

Prof. Geo. E. Morrow, recommended that great care should be 
taken to respect the rights of others. Yet there are important ben¬ 
efits in the general drainage of lands which demand concessions. 

Mr. Nichols said drainage does not increase the flow of water 
, where the soil is drained—drained land assumes the nature of a 
sponge, holding the water until it runs down and out of the tile. 

Motion of Mr. Nichols carried, 

That a committee of three be appointed to present to the legis¬ 
lature the views of this Convention relating to the needed amend¬ 
ments to existing drainage laws. 

Chair appointed as said committee Messrs. P. H. Nichols, C. G. 
Elliott, F. D. Spalding, E. M. Pike and Charles P. Mills. 


KILNS : THEIR CONSTRUCTION AND MANAGEMENT; BY J. E. LANDRUM, 

OP HEBRON, OHIO. 

Mr. Landrum addressed the Convention on this subject at consid¬ 
erable length. He recommended the building of substantial kilns, 
and that lime mortar should not be used on the inside ofjihe kilns. 
Wall should be 18 inches thick, and common clay mortar should be 
used. 
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• In the management of kilns mneh will depend upon tbe careful 
testing of clays, and the adoption of such rules as may give the 
best results. 

The Chair stated that many new members present wished for in¬ 
formation concerning the constiuction and management of kilns, and 
requested all in attendance to give their experience. 

Mr. Stookey—The walls should be built solid. 

Mr. Nichols—Don’t be penny wise and pound foolish in avoiding 
the use of many fire brick iu building kiln. 

John McCabe, Kushvillc, requested infornlatioii as to the different 
kinds of kilns in use. 

Twenty-eight responded as follows: Open top, 3; up draft with 
crown, 5; square down draft, 15; up and down draft, 5. 

Mr. Lehman—I use the up and down draft and like it best. I 
burned in one kiln 6,000 four-inch tile, and had but six cracked 
tile. 


LAYING TILE IN SAND. 

Inquiries concerning the methods of laying tile in sand resulted in 
the recommendation by many that the joints be covered with clay. 


BUKNING TILE WITH COAL SLACK. 

Question—Has any one present had experience. 

Mr. Spalding—I use slack and prefer it. 

Several other parties present recommended its use. 


USE OF GRATES. 

Mr. Sheldon—I have a kiln in which I use grates in the fire boxes 
and in another no grates. The kiln with grates is hardest on the 
burners. If there is any difference, it is in favor of the kiln with¬ 
out grates, in the economy of fuel. 

Mr. VanWiukle—I use both, and like grates best, and 1 think 
them more economical. My fire-boxes are set very near in tbe wall. 

Henry Dawson, Auburn, Ill.—I use slack* in burning. Put iu a 
cart load of slack in the bottom tiui s, which takes fire when we get 
the heat well up, and aids in burning the bottom tile better. 

Adjourned to 9 o’clock A. M. to-morrow. 
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MORNING SRSSION. 

The Association met as per adjournment. 

3olm H. Jlaucli, M. 1)., Secretary of the Illinois State Board of 
Health, read the followinjy pa]»er on sanitary influence of drainage. 


INFLFENC’E OF DRAINAGE ON HEALTH 


By John H. RAiirH, M. D.. SErnETAHY of the Illinoih State Boaiw> op Health. 

iDr. Raueb, on boluf? lntro(liif*o»l to tin* Fonv«mtion, he^an his remarks by suyiiif; that 
ho had been so proshod for timo sinoo the invitation to speak to 1 hem on tho 

important subject indicated, that ho had boon uiniblo to do anythinf? toward the prepara- 
won of an address on the subject until the previous niglit. Oonseaucntly. what he would 
have to say wouhl be crude and imperfect, and fall short of doinff the matter or his 
audience proper justice.! 

In discussing the sanitary influence of draina«re, it is necessary, first, to consider what 
are the effects of an undrainod soil upon health, and in doimar this It is important to 
remember that it is i^t the palpably wet and marshy grounds which are the only 
unhoalthly localities. This, I know, is the >?oneral 8ur>posltion or belief, and Is carried to 
such an extent as to sometimes produce a false association of cause and effect m the 
popular mind, so that nothing is commoner than to hear a given locality described as 
Meh and salubrious,” and another as “low and unhealthy ” But elevated and apparently 
dry places are not always and necessarily healthy, although low and obviously wet ones 
usually are. A curious illustration of this association of ideas is furnished by the popular 
ooncoption of the topography of the Roman (Vimpagna, which is generally believed to be 
a marshy plain, and to be proverbially unhealthy on that account. As a matter of fact, 
four-fifths of the Camiuigna consist of “hills which riso one above the other on the two 
sides of the valle v of the Tiber, up as far as tho volcanic mountains of the Babatine system 
towards the north, and those of the Latial system towards the south.” As I shall have 
occasion to show further on. these hills, which should be dry and salubrious, are the 
seats of a most virulent malarial fever. In fact, “it is calculated that two-thirds of tho 
malarial districts of Italy occur upon heights and even upon mountains.” 

Tlie plateau which fronts eastward on tho Hudson river above tho Palisades, is 500 
feot high, sloping westward to the Hackensack Valley; its altitude and proximity to the 
sen both tending to temper the summer climates. “All topographical conditions of 
unu.sual health seem here pros*»nt, and y«‘t malarial diseases abound.** 

epidemic in Ohlcago, anti gonernlly prevailed in low, iindralned 
filthy localities. In one region, however eomprismg about three bloeks near the present 
water works, ami at that time known as “Tho Hands,” the disease was very severe and 
fatal, notwithstamling/hat the lo^uilitv was relatively high, sandy and apparently dry 
and saluoriouB. This locality was inhabitated by ;kk' persons, who were chiefly Nor- 
weiglans, many of whom had rei'ently arrived Nearly all were attacked, and forty-four 
fell victims lo uie malady. At the time, and for many years after, it was (lucried as to the 
cause, since the locality was regard as. comparatively speaking, a healthful one. It 
was not until that the chief factor in this high doath-rato was discoveied in the manner 
liereatier to be detailed. 


Since Dr. Bowditch’s researches in this country, and Buchaniin*B in England, it has 
become generally accept<jd that one ot the most important cuuhos of consumption is soil- 
moisture. Wliei-o would one more readily look for a moist soil than in a valley'" And yet 
in umnv instances, us in the town of Hacearappa, in Marne, the deaths from consumption 
on the hills ore double those occurring among the same numbers in tho low lauds. 


The explanation of those apparent contradictions of the proposition that drainage Is 
important health will be furnlshod latei. Meanwhile, let us consider wliat are conceded 
to bo tho effects of an undrnineil soil upon health. 


f'' soil is naturally rapist—some soils aro moistor than others. Hands absorb and retain 
meleast pf all. but even those, if loose, niay hold two gallons of water to the cubic foot. 
Clavs will take leu to twenty per cent, of moisture, and the humus of vegetable decom - 
position, which covers so large an area of lUinoIs, will absorb and retain from 40 to bO per 
cent, of moisture. 


An Indispensable agtmoy in the decpmoosltion of organic matter is this moisture. 
T^®rofpre, given a moist soil with animal or vegetable matter therein, and the evolution 
of low forms of life, or of chemical agencies, either or both deleterious to health, is assured. 

Further, a moist soil reduces the temperature and Increases the humidity of the atmos- 
knows the effect upon his sensations, if not directly upon his health, 
of what is popularly called a raw alr*^—in other words a moist, cold air. omtu. 

An undraiBcd soil-meaning an excess of moisture In a soil, whether apparent 
or not—favors the production and spread, and Incresses tho fatality, of the paroxys¬ 
mal or malarial fevers; of bilious remittent fever; of typhoid or enteric fever; of consump- 
^m, pneumonia and other diseases of the Jungs of neuralgia and rheumatism, of cholora, 
cholera infantum, diarrhea arid dysentery—and, possibly, of other diseases. 

« this subject, in an address on the Sanitary Problems of Chicago. I 

offered tho fol.owing explanation of how drainage had acted benoflclally in that city. 

iP 3 p<tK*ng «f the oomnaratiye healthfuliiess of Mlfferent wards, that the 
its confermaGpn, elevation and its mechanical structure—conditions 
which influence absorption and radiation of heat, reflection of light, absorption retention 
and through it, in addition to tho passogo of air through the 
soil. The soil may also affect health by its chemical character, whl^ acts espeoimiy by 
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alteiinK Ibe oompoMtion of tin* ulr ov'^r, or the wnt^r ruDninjr throiieh it. In this way, in 
nddUion to itH natural t*hanK‘tHr, the decomposition of ori?uiiic mattei alTecisthe atmos¬ 
phere or the water, and this is parliciilarly the case when houses aie located uijon the 
ground, whore, owing to the inihieneo ot temperature and moisture, septic gases are gen¬ 
erated and pent up, and thus exercise an injurious effi'ct ur»on the occupants of such 
houses. It lb therefvire a matter ot great importance to keep the ground iindei buildiiigs 
as dry as possible, to pr(*vent the formation of noxious gases, particularly where the &uu 
and air have no direct influence. 

“In Chicago this can be accomplished only by thorough surface and subsoil drainage. 

“The heat of the sun is absorbeil in different amounts hy different soils equally shieliled. 
Color and aggregation seem chiefly to determine it. Loose and incoherent sands arc tho 
hottest, while compact and clavoy soils are the coldesr. The absorbing and radiating 
powers of soils are not iieco^sarilv equal, though they may be so Generally the radiat¬ 
ing power is moie rapid than the absoibing.—‘^oilseool more rapidly than they heat. Here 
the sandy soil Js the most healthy, while the clayey soils are damp and moist, and natur¬ 
ally productive ol certain classes of disease. 

“It has also been observed that some soils absorb and retain moisture more than 
others. Sand absorbs «i d retains but little water. clay« from ten to twenty limes more, 
and humus, or commen sin face soil, more than fifty times as much as sand. 

“Clays sometimes contain as much as ten per cent, of water bv weight, and thus are 
injurious to health in two ways—by being moist, and, although they contain but little 
organic matter, the moisluie aids in its decomposition, and thus they are malarious. 

“Id any depression into which there Is drainage, no matter what the character of tho 
soli, there Is danger to health. Even sandy soli may be damp from this cause, the water 
rising through the loose particles from the pressure of high levels; or, as is frequently the 
caseTu this city, there are pockets of sand into which tho drainage of the surrounding soil 
collects: or an impervious cluv is louncl fotming a basin without an outlet, where the 
water collects and remains until removetl by drainage or evaporation.*’ 

A recent examination of my data and memoranda shows, on comparison with later 
published reports, that there has been a reduction of nearly, if not quite, seventy-five per 
cent, in the mortality from congestive, intermittent and remittent fevers^iiiee the lustrum 
ended in lh55. in the city of ('hicogo. 

The mean annual death rate of the city from all diseases between 181.3 and 1856 inclusive 
was 37,01 per thousand. In I85(i sower construction was begun, and during tho succeeding 
fifteen years, ended in 1870 the death rate had fallen to 23.97—a reduction ot about 37 per 
cent. From 1871 to 1880 inclusive, it was still further reduced being only 21.15 per 
thousand~the average for the three closing years being only i7.r>4 per thousand. 

And this reduction kept almost exact pace with the constructi( * of seweis. which are, 
in elTect. one form of subsoil drainage 

In one of my reports while Health Superintendent of the city, I made a comparison of 
some of the wards with respect to sewerage and death rate, in which occurs the following* 

“A comparison of the Eighteenth and Fifteenth Wards will demonstrate the truth of 
the position taken in regard to sewerage. The first mentioned ward has nearly three feet 
of sewerage to every inhabiiunt. while the other has but sevon-eighthb of a foot to each one 
of the population. What natural advantages there are, such as elevation, etc., are in favor 
of the Fifteenth Ward. 

“The number of deaths for July. August, and September, of 1872, were 1 in 104 in the 
Eighteenth Ward, and 1 in 65 in the Fifteenth: and for tin* whole year. 1 in 56 70 in tho Eigh¬ 
teenth, and one in 27.02 in tne Fifteenth. Of those under 6 years, we And in tho Eighteenth 
Ward 1 iu 14.35, while in the Fifteenth there wore 1 in 7.81 

“In the Eighteenth Ward there are only 89 square yards to each inhabitant, while in 
the Fifteenth there are .374: but. taking an extent of territory equal to tho area of the Eigh¬ 
teenth, from the lower and eastern portion of the Fifteenth, where the greatest mortality 
oocurs, the differenee is not so great, while the air space is still greater than in the Eigh¬ 
teenth Ward. The density of the population in the Eighteenth Ward has been increased 
since tho fire, by the buildingof a number of houses by tho Belief and Aid Society, on lots 
on Hawthorne avenue abd Elm Street, two and three deep on the same lot, and in a 
portion of the ward that Is undrained. In addition, almost every portion ot this ward 
was burned over, so that that the privation, added to tho depressing effeetb of the fire, no 
doubt had some influence iu decreasing the death rate. 

“The Eighteenth Ward, os a whole, was naturally lower than any other in the city, 
until sewers were constructed and the streets improved. These wards are selected for 
the purpose of comparison, because they are more nearly alike than any two in the city, 
and lie on the North branch, directly opposite each other. Taking all things into con- 
bideration. the Eighteenth is tho poorest ward in the city. Every portion of the ground Is 
clayey, and was originally low, and its inhabitants are nearly all of the poorer class of our 
foreign population, ol different nationalities, as is also the case in the Fifteenth Ward, 
with we exception that there are more Irish in the Eighteenth than in the Fifteonlh.“ 

The report to the Board hod the desired effect, for, from 1873 to 1877 there was a large 
increase in the construction ol sewers. Until this period, the annual increase of sewer¬ 
age did not keep pace with the annual increase of population, but duiing this period it 
really overtook It, and there was a corresponding doorouse in the death rate, and although 
it 1^5, 1876 and 1877 there was an epidemic of scarlatina, yet the death rate steadily 
decreased as is shown by tho following table: 
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Year. 

Number of feet 
of sower built. 

1 Population. 

Deaths. 

Death rate 
per 1,000. 

1872. 

67.342 

367.293 

10,156 

27.60 

im . 

47,342 

:<85.0U0 

9,657 

24.82 

1874. 

140.7(12 

[{96.409 

8,025 

20 29 

187.5. 

222,322 

405.000 

7,899 

19.50 

1875. 

1*20,971 

415,000 

8.5r3 

20 65 

1877. 

ujm 

434,000 

8,026 

18 03 

1878. 

88.031 

450,000 

7,422 

16.49 

1879. 

145,381 

475,000 

8.614 

18.21 


In the five years ending 1880 there were only one-fourth the number of deaths, in pro¬ 
portion to the population, from the three typical mal.irial diseases, that there were in the 
five years ending 1855. I know of no other factor which had the same Influence in oausinff 
this reduction as the sewerage of the city and its dralnofre action. 

Bimllar showinirs might be made for many places in this State, if we only possessed 
the data tor comparison which would be furnished by a reasonably accurate collection 
of vital statistics. The collection of those necessary foundation-stones—on which to build 
any enduring sanitary structure—is lamentably deflcicnt in this Htate. chiefly for want of 
adcQUHte appropriations for the necessary clerical labor in the office of the State Board 
of Health and in the county clerks’ offices. 

It Is quite time, I may remark, in passing, that this subject received some degree of 
attention from those who control our county expenditures. No investment yields larger 
returns than that made in the acquisition of knowledge,—and no knowledge is of paore 
vital interest than that concerning the conservation of health and life. 

To return now—in the light of what has just been said of the moisture-properties of 
different soils—to the apparent contradictions first me l lie i c d. 

With respect to the Roman Campagna. it is known that it was once thickly settled by 
a numerous and thrifty population, and that even after the Roman Conquest it was oc¬ 
cupied by ornate villas, country houses, and pleasure grounds, uhich would certainly 
have found no reason tor being there had it been so unhealthy as in modern times. Its 
unhealthfulness is now knownlo be due to the gradual abandonment of a system of sub¬ 
soil drainage, to which modern engineering can offer no parallel, and which relieved the 
soil of the hills trom tthe subteranean volumes of water poured through them from a 
number of lakes in the old volcanic craters to the north of them. 

The plateau above the Palisades on the Hudson consists of a dense basalt formation, 
thinly covered with a soil kept moist by the waters collected here and there in depressions 
>f the impermeable rock,—and this accounts fo* the insalubrity of a region which has all 
the external oharacteristies of a healthy locality. 

While engaged In examining the borings miMie m different parts of Chicago, in 18G9, I 
lound that there was a depression or basin in the blue clay underlying ’The Bands.” and 
HH a necessary consequence, the drainage ol the neighborhood collected to the depth of 
two and throe feet,while the drainage elsewhere found its vvay.to the lake and the Chicago 
river This basin was about scveiitoen feet Irom the surface, the overlying strata being 
composed of loose sand. As the cholera victims used lake water for culinary and do- 
me*-tic purposes, the prevalence of the disease was regarded as the more remarkable. 
No doubt the privies drained into this basin, and the excreta from the flrst cases was 
so(»n carried Into it. with the result mentioned. They were living, as it were, above a 
hidden cesspool. The locality, since sewers have been built, is one of the healthiest in 
the city. 

In the regions where consumption is found to be more rife on the hills than in the 
lowlands, the former are found to be covered with a clayey loam, capable of holding 
from 20 to 80 per cent, of moisture; while the lowlands and valleys are really sandy 
or gravelly plains. 


WHAT IS ABTmCZAIi DBAIHAGE? 

Drainage is of two kinds—surface drainage, which consists in "opening the outflow.” 
as it is technically called, and deep or subsoil drainage. Of the former, we have numer¬ 
ous examples in canals and ditches, and of the benefleiai influence even of these there 
can be no question. They bear, however, a direct relation to their approximation to deep or 
subsoil drainage; that is to say, they are more or less efficient in improving the health of a 
region as they are more or less deep. Until the deepening of the Illlnors and Michigan 
canal was completed In 1871 its effect on health was inslgnifloant; hut ^ter that date, and 
keeping pace with the number of ditches which wore cut into it. there was a marked 
diminution, especially of malarial diseases, injthe Region so drained. The ditches and 
other drainage devices of railroads and by the sides of common roads, and those incident 
to agriculture, have alsoJ,ended to a general benefleiai influence upon health. 

Deep, or subsoil drainage, has rarely been attempted on any large scale for purely 
sanitary objects, except in towns and cities. Here, however, the examples are numerous. 



eleven per cent. The death rate trom consumption has been reduced over 28 per cent., 
and that from typhoid fever over 52 per cent, by these works. In tiree other English 
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towDB, Bali&bury, Ely QDd Bugbv. the death-rate from consumption was reduced 49,47 and 
^per cent., reppectively, after the introduction of a thorough Hystemof subsoil drainacre. 
Other towns, equally well sewered but not under-drained, showed no such results. 

It is, however, in drainage for economic purposes—as in the reclamation of sw'amps 
and marshes, and in atfricuiture—that the salutary influence is seen on the larierest and 
most stnkinar scale. The practice has prevailed from a very remote period in all paits of 
the civilized world, and there is nothing of the experimental in its lesults. 

Vast roarions. in which malarial diseases scourfired the inhabitants, prevented thrift 
and improvement, and delayed the settlins up of the country, have been reclaimed and 
made salubrious simply by drainatre of the soil for agricultural purposes. In modern 
times these illustrations are found on the larffost scale in Europe and Eucrland. In this 
latter country, vast tracts of the low lands of Norfolk. Cambridf^eshlre and Lincolnshire 
—in one case, abodv of WOtKl acres, known as the '‘Middle Level."—have been drained 
with the most beneflcial effects upon health, the prevalence and fatality of the fevers of 
thesereffions having been largely reduced: while it is abundantly proven that malarial 
diseases in Englan<i have “steadllv decreased, both In frequency and severity, for sevorol 
years, and this decrease is attributed in nearly every case to one cause-improved land 
drainage." 

But even in our own State, we may find them on every hand. In Bureau county, for 
example. Dr. Breed repoit«,'concerning the drainage of swamp lands. ‘The result is 
that about thlrtv-six thousand acres of these inundated or swamp-lands have been 
either giMMitly improved or quite redoomod. Twenty thousand acres, hitherto of little or 
no value, have been converted into excellent pasture and meadow lands, while no Incon¬ 
siderable portion has been rendered good tillage land. Thus, by these means, thousands 
of acres, once nearly covered with water.swampy.and grownup and covered with reeds, 
brakes and coarse grass, interspersed with knolls covered with small trees and tangle 
weed, the favorite haunts ot water-fowl, reptiles and muskrats, sending foi Ih over the 
adjacent eoiintry a noisome and pestilential miasm, have become converted into dry 
land, rich pastures and meadows, where vast herds of cattle may bo seen cropping the 
rich, luxuriant grasses. As a natural sequence, although it does not appear to have had 
any Influence in inducing ‘the powers that be’ to do the work, the health of the people in 
these townships has been incidentally improved." 

This same observer says that “as the country becomes improved, settled, and gener¬ 
ally cultivated, the (iiscascs prevalent have undergone a change, and some ot them, that 
were a teiTor to the <*arly settlors, are now but seldom heard of »r seen." 

Similar results are reported from Michigan. Now York, and other States The trans- 
sctioiih of the different State medical societies contain much information on this subject, 
from various parts of the country. The towns of Batavia, in New York, and Shawnee- 
town, in this State, for example, are cited as having been rendered almost uninhabitable 
from malaiia, which A^as flnally remedied by the drainage of swamp lands in their 
vicinity. 

The great com region of Illinois, with its level or gently undulating surfaces, and 
deep deposits of humus ooutalning enormous quantities of moisture, would be especially 
benefited bv general deep ilralnage. A marked diminution of the whole category of 
diseases uiifuvorubly affected by such conditions might be reasonably expected. 

In Southern Illinois the effect would probably be seen most markedly in pneumonia 
and other acute inflammatory diseases, as well as in the malarial fevers. 

By facilitating the prompt removal of surplus moisture the climatic phenomena of 
temperature, humidity and wind movement may be materially modified: the water supply 
mav be made pure: and the powerful disinfecting properties of a Avell-drairx d soil may 
be inci eased by its incrca'^cd aeration. It is literally within the power of man, aided by 
modern science, to sensibly change his climate, and, in a degree, to control the seasons. 

Marsh, in his work on “Man and Nature," says: “The influence of man in changing 
the climate and physical condition of a country needs no argument to substantiate. I 
am satisfied that we become the architects of our own abiding places, as it is well known 
bow the mode of our physical, moral and intellectual being is affected by the character 
of the home Providence has appointed and we have fashioned foroiir material habita- 
tion." 

Such is undoubtedly the case, and the question nglurally arises, do we intelligently 
use what knowledge we have? In some respects, no doubt we do; but In others, we 
depend upon blind chance, not realizing that 

Death lives, where power lives unused. 

No greater truism can be uttered, with regard to the effect of the systematic drainage of 
this State upon the health and life of our people. 

A topographical survey has been one of my pet projects for fmpro\ing the sanitary 
conditii n of the State, ever since the organization of the State Board of Health, but the 
multiplicity of other duties, and the limited means at my commana. have so far prevented 
that attention to the subject that its importance demands. A suivey of this character is 

f iot alone the basis of the proper drainage of this State, but also of a sanitary survey, 
n no State In the Union enn the result of such work be better demonstrated, and with more 
benefit from an economical and sanitary standpoint than in Illinois. Without the knowl¬ 
edge thus obtaim d. it is simply impossible to obtain the benefits arising from drainage, 
and much money will be wasted in futile attempts to secure the desired object, for the 
want of such knowledge as can only be obtained by a survey of this character. To some 
extent the importance of this question has been appreciated, but its magnitude and im¬ 
portance have not, as is evinced by the legislation, that has been enacted in regard to it. 
At first laws were passed for the drainage of localities, now they are extended to neigh- 
boinoods. This is not enough. 
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fa Eoffland the survey of the Boyal Topojrraphioal Enarlneers was projected upon a 
scale of mappioff, of one inch to the mile, but the people at last became so much ioter- 
estecl in the practical b ^neflfcs of the m los aid eh irts th U the parishes sought for more 
minute surveys, upon a scale of six inches to a mile, and the pariah map has become a 
sanitary and economic institution. It became not only the source of information needed, 
but the inspiration of local improvement. This will undoubtedly lie the result in this 
State, whenever such a survey is made. 

In h^s paper on the topographical survey of New York, Prof. Gardner remarks that 
powerful as are climatic Inilueuces in moJifyin? life, science teaches that death dwells 
not so often in the “viewless winds,” which man can neither direct nor restrain, as in the 
earth boiieatb his feet, whose form and hygienic ohara't wlstles he may m )uld or change. 
The sources of many prevailing diseases are to be found in various natural conditions of 
earth’s form and substance, as well as in soils polluted by man. It cannot be too clearly 
understood bv every intelligent householder, that the topography and geology of his im¬ 
mediate neighborhood are exercising a controlling influence on the condition of his 
family: promoting either health or happiness, or sapping the lives of those he loves. 

How Important, then, that all should know the oarih-featuros favorable to human 
development! And yet the physician cannot to-day direct with certainty the anxious in¬ 
quirer tC/ those looaliti<*8 best suiting physical welfare, nor warn him of unseen dangers 
surrounding his residence. Lews governing this relation of earth and man are only par¬ 
tially known, or guessed at. ('he time has come when they ought to be determined, and 
taught in every public school 

Our present knowledge of the subject is toognneral and undemonstrable to be either 
convlnciiigiy taught or praotioally efficient. For many years, a connection between 
certain topographical features and malarial fevers has bcou noticed. “Some marshes 
produce miasm i.” was the sum of past observations. But malaria appeared accom¬ 
panying such varied topography, that no law of its production was seen until latterly, 
when oharactor of rock and soli is shown to be as important as conformation of surface 
in promoting or suppressing malarial fevers, and also, rheumatism, cholera, diphtheria, 
pneumonia, consumption, and many other of man's worst ills. These diseases appear to 
be dependent both upon circulation and excess of soil-moisture. The connection of geo¬ 
logical and topographical structure with health will then be evident, when it is remem ■ 
bered that natural drainage results from the combined action of conflimration. character 
of hoil, consMtiition of underlying rock and the form of its surface. These four elements 
regulate natural dr<iinage Each must present favorable conditions, or deadly waters 
will accumnlale on the surface or In hidden strata Bemember, too, that no plan for ar¬ 
tificial drainage can be completely successful unless based on a thorough comprehen¬ 
sion of the natural-drainage system of the area under treatment. 

I oarnemlvhope that this association will use its inttuence to secure thl^-compre- 
hensive knowledge, by a complete topograpnlcal survey of the State. 

The speaker closed by stating that it was liis intention, as soon 
as he could command the iiece.ssary time, to make a practical ap¬ 
plication of the principles thus set forth to every portion of the 
IState; convinced, as ho was, that no similar amount of effort in 
any other direction would prove so valuable to the public, cither 
from an economic or sanitary standpoint. 


lion. 8. T. K. Prime, of Dwight, read the following paper on 


BQAD DBAINAGE 

Jifr. President, and Gentlemen of the Tile Convention: 

Intimately connected with, and. In fact, at the very foundation of all our internal pros¬ 
perity. lies this question of road drainage. I care not how rich our soil, how large our 
crops may be. unless we have s< me means by which we can market them at all seasons of 
the year, tliey simply becom*- a burden and a loss to the producer, and eventualJv a dls- 
organlzer of the whole commercial system of our country. It seems to me, at this stage 
of the question, it is proper and useful that we review very briefly what has already been 
do.ie towards draining our roads. I consider the oxperfenoe wo have had in that direc¬ 
tion for tiie last four years has conclusively demonstrated the fact that our roads can be 
drained and put into condition for traffic for all seasons of the year at an expense within 
the reach of every township in the State. How shall we do it? I answer, flrrt, last, and in 
every case, use tllodrain freelv. I can well remombor, when the question ot farm drainage 
was flrnt agitated, that those of us who were enthusiastic on the subject were aoeused of 
being interested in the sales of tile factories. But now. owing to the truth of what wg then 
stated, the fact is well known that it is an imposbibility to overstock thn production of 
tile, owing to the almost universal desire of every progressive and hitelligent land owner 
to thoroughly underdraln his lands. Therefore, when we lay down the fundamental prin¬ 
ciple that a country road maybe underdratned with tile, the aoousation cannot now be 
made tha*, as individuals or as a corporation of tilermtikers. we are directly Interested in 
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inoroasinf? our saleB. Whon tho idea waR first RUf^gested that the use of tile was not only 
a valuable but practical means of road improvement, tliose who had not investigated the 
subject, its practical benefits, laughed at the idea, and pronounced it purely theoretical 
and impracticable, but time has conclusively proven that to-day we have no cheaper 
and moro practical method of road drainage which is adapted to the various conditions of 
our State than tho free use of tile us a means of road impioveraent. Ah thin auestion of 
road making promises this winter to engage tho attention of our legisiatuie, ami also to 
be more or less agitated by the “State Hoad Assoeiation,” I think itvvould not he out of 
place to put upon record, lor the benefit of tiiis eonventlou and the public at largo, some 
of the ways and also the results which have already beiut established by the use of tile for 
road drainage. 


BESULTS ALREADY BEA(*HKD. 


The first authority which 1 quote Is Mr. O. G. Elliott, of Tonicn, Ill., well known to you 
all as a practical tile engineer. He says: “H is the genoial opinion ol roa<l autliorities in 
this vicinity that whenever water can be removed fiom roads within a redHonahle expense 
by tile drains, it m better economy to do so than to raise embankments and stagnant 
watei at their bases. The methods of doing this are variouH, the one most in common use 
being a linti of tile placed at one side of the road or embankment.** Mr. Elliott adds that 
it is a matter of remark that no opinions upon any subject have been more radically 
changed than those regarding road improvement. 

Mr. James White, of Illinois, proposes t(» iinderdrain roads as follows: “First place, 
secuni a sub-drain at least four feel from the top of the grade In places 1 would use two 
layers of tile along tho grade, and leave a free outlet for tho water. This being done, 
would have secured what wo now have in dry spots.*' Thin, gentlemen. 1 think, is tho 
wiiole quoHtion in a nutshell. The tile gives us a uniformity ot dryness, which is tho great 
aim and object of a road drainage. 

A practical man, whose name I cannot recall, says* “If there was tile on each side of 
tho roa<l. It would drain it thoroughly. Tho water is all the trouble. The least tho road¬ 
bed IS disturbed, the hotter.*’ The writer adds* “We shall never really have good roads 
unless -‘here is some person in difTerent districts to work on the roads all tho year around.** 

I quote these extracts for the benefit of those who piopose to make laws on road drain¬ 
age this winter. 

Edgar M. Heafer, aman well known in this eonventi .i, says* “Many enterprising 
road commissioners have tried tho expeiiment of disposing of water by tho uioansol tile- 
some laying a line along one or both sides, others lii> lug them in the axis ot the road, ail 
parties using an oceasloii.'l lateral. 'Ihe most profitable romilts have been obtained by 
eithei method, hut the laving tile on both sides has proven the bent.*’ Several roads so 
drained, Mr. Heafer reniaiks, are giving good Hatistactioii, and adds that twenty-four 
hours of gooil weather will put sueli roads in a condition to draw loads of two tons upon 
them. 

My own experience has been somewhat simitar Four years ago, to enable mo to pro¬ 
cure an outlet toi a system of tiles, 1 was oblued to seek th«^ roritlsnle, ami for a distance 
of ncuiT ly f(jrf y rods put down a six Inch tile upon one side of the road. The tile lias lully 
filled the mission. 1 never hear any one complain of that forty rods being had. The real 
work the tile does this: that while before, lor three davs or more, this was impassable 
in bad weather, with tho tile it dries out within twenty-four hours, and we have then a 
good, passable road. 


THE FBESENT GREAT NEED. 

Hut, gentlemen, I do not think it necessary to take up your time any further with 
statements of what lias been and can be accomplished by a thorough syslt'm of road 
drainage Tho Htute of Illinois to-day furnishes amnio proof, in her great prosperity, of 
what ha^ been done upon our farms with imderdralnage, and what can be done to still 
furthei develop il, by a broad, comprehensive and well digested plan of road draimvge. 
Our gieaiost need to-day is some system which will carry into practical effect and upon 
a laiger scale tho resuliH of huccohsIuI experiments which have been tried with road 
drainiigt* dining the last few years. 1 am very hupeful.il we are able to judge by the 
tone of T)ub1ic opinion, that we shall soon see g^nat changes m connection with our pres¬ 
ent pystom of road drainage. At present, coraparutivel v nothing is being Zdoue, from the 
fact that oui machinery with which we are obliged to work, is cumbersome and impracti¬ 
cable. No more important duty, the effect of which will be fell throughout the length and 
breadth of Illinois, is before this Legislature, than to give us a judicious and com¬ 
prehensive road law, by which we may be aide to avail ourselves of the results of the 
practical oxpoiienco of road making aud road drainage. 

How we arc improving and draining our roads at present, in many portions of the 
West, has been well put ns follows: The fai mers of the district are notified to appear at a 
certain date for duty. One or two teams or a dozen men gather to the portion of the road 
to be rep.di*t>d. As the road district is a simple meet of democracy, each man is as good 
as “boss,” and is mostly exempt from labor. The boys flourish tho spade aud hoe. but 
the horses are tho laboring class. As for our “earth works,” the d«‘ep. narrow side 
ditches are still cut deeper; the large stones and small boulders along the foot-paths are 
rolled Into the centre of the track, and the finish given with a top dressing of sod. Logs, 
rails, etc., are then laid on the flanks, to compel tiavel on the centre. Hhouid the process 
bo interrupted (which often happens), tho road is left variegated with piles of dirt, which 
sometimes lie unspread lor the season, reminding the traveler, * rolling through an un¬ 
friendly world.” that something has been done toward improvement. Probably we can 
all see that this is a good way not to do it. Is there not a better way? > 
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HOW TO OBTAIN THB DBRIBBD BE8ULTB. 

Two ideas are nrowlDH in the minds of our people, both tendinff to reform. One is to 
find the man who has plain on^iiieerinff wit adequate to road making. In some districts 
one Wants to liffht a lamp at noon to find him. but, when found, he is a treasure. He is 
to be put and kept in charge of the roads. The other is to make the tax a cash business. 
The assessments beinc payable in cash, the overseer can emr>loy whom he chooses, and 
if he employs the residents of his district, they work better on a cash basis. 

A good road saves wear and tear of wagons, horses and driver; it tolls a pleasant tale 
of the good sense and i^ood faith of the neighborhood; and it adds somethinff material to 
the value of every farm alonn its course, i have been informed since I have been here 
that onP'third of the members of this tile convention report unusually larno sales of tile 
to road commissioners for road drainage, and that there is not a single complaint of 
failure to carry off the water, and leave a hooiI, dry, solid road-bed for all purposes. The 
only trouble has been, if any has been, that the; tile was not largre onoufrh, and that 
proper enf^lneerinff. with regard to nrados. had not been attended to. 

I cannot, Hontlemen, close these remarks without eouHratuiating you uoon the very 
prosperous condition of the industry which you represent It is one of the beat evidences 
on record of what can bo done by afirltation. When this society was first organized, the 
use of tile was considered a luxury. Now it has become a necessity, and you are not 
able to keep up with your orders. I trust the day is not far distant when you will be 
compelled to double your capacity to supply the demands for tile for road purposes. I 
am free to confess that events are shaping in that direction very fast. 

Tho following resolutions were unanimously adopted: 

JiPHolvpfJ, That the thanks of this Association are duo and are hereby tendered to 
Hon. H. T. E. Priiiie, for his clear, concise and comprehensive paper upon road drainage. 

Tifest Ivpd, That the Association recommend to towns and villages contemplating the 
permanent improvement ot roods, the suggestions contained in the paper. 

RpHolvpff, That the success attending the improvement of roads by tile drainage, war¬ 
rants the recommendation of this plan of making roads. 

The following resolutions, introduced by C. C. Sheldon, were 
unanimously adopted: 

RpHohed, That it is the sense of this Association that tlui lien Haw of this State should 
be amended so as to give a lien upon land for tile furnished to owners thereof. 

HpHolvpd, Further, that we hereby respectfully ask tho General Assembly of this State * 
now in session, to pass an act so amending the ben law as to include tile furnished for 
drainage purposes. 

Rpsolved, Further, that a copy of these resolutions be sent by our Secretary to the 
presiding officers of tho Senate and House of liopreaentatives, with a request that they 
Will lay the same before the Senate and House. 

Adjourned to 2 o’clock P. M. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The Association met as per adjournment. 

The followmg paper was read by C. G. Elliott, of Toiiica, Illinois. 

IMPROVEMENT OF THE SOIL BY DRAINAGE. 

It is the purpose of this paper to consider the way in which underdrainage nffeeta the 
fertility of tho soil as it relates to the production of our agricultural platils. We have 
many soils which in themselves are fertile, yet it is only under certain tavorable conditions 
that they produce and delight their tiller with an abundant crop. Tho financial world 
hangs in suspense duriug the entire growing season, fearing the worst and hoping the best 
respecting the future harvest; yet with exception of the ravages of insects and the destruc¬ 
tion bv storms, both of which are comparatively few. It all depends upon the oouditiou of 
the soil—the amount and dlstribi^tion of moisture, and the availability of plant food which 
may be in the soil and atmosphere. 


BEL.ATIOXB OF PLANTS TC BOIL AND ATM08PHEBE. 

It will be well to notice how plants grow and mature from the soil in which they are 
plaoed. The most important facts relating to the growth of plants may be bileliy stated as 
follows: i*lants require oxygon, hydrogen, nitrogen, silica, carbon, phosphorus, potash, 
lime and several other elements which are usually present in all soils in sufficient quan- 
tiries as to require no special attention in supplying them. The alnioup •erp is composed 
of about one-fourth oxygen and three-fourths nitrogen and a small amount of ammonia 
and oarbonlo aold. These, together with a variable quantity of water vapor, constitute the 
essential elements of plants. 
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The so?2 contains clay, silica and carbon as a basis. These hold by absorption the 
materials which support plant life and mature its products. The plant draws the most of 
its sustenance from the soil through the direct effect of the atmosphere, and the light 
and heat of the sun upon the stalk and leaves is very apparent and important in the pro¬ 
cess of growth. 

It should be remembered that all nutriment from the soil must be taken by the roots 
in a liauid or gaseous form. No solids can enter the plant as food except in a solution. 
Hoots are verv sensitive in this respect and will wander a great listance in a poor soil, 
searching for food, but are ready enough to remain where sufficient is found. 

The whole work of nature in sustaining vegetation consists in preparing proper nutri¬ 
ment for plants. Many elements contained in the soil in small quantities are just as 
Important in this process, but as they are always present wo may practically ignore them. 

The roots of most agricultural plants are covered with minute hairs, so that the 
actual root-surface exposed to the soil becomes almost incalculable. 



Figure 1 represents the roots of a wheat plant lifted from the soil, which are covered 
with root-hairs. These root-hairs partially envelope the particles of earth, and are 
brought into the closest contact with the sou. The absorbing surface appears to be con- 
flned to those portions of the roots upon which root-hairs are developed, the light, heat 
and moisture having much to do in influencing the amount of food absorbed by the roots. 
It is then for us to inquire into the'.way in whi^ uuderdrainage contributes to this supply 
of plant-food,—for it is a fact sustained by common sense and practical agriculture, that 
a constant removal of plant-food from the soil will result in its impoverishment, unless 
rJl? i be replaced. This loss may be supplied in three ways: First—By the ar- 

nflcial supply of plant materials, in the application of fertilizers suited to the purpose: 
Becond—By the natural collooting and condensing in the soil of gases and vaper evolved 
oy plants in the process ot growth and decay; Third—By chemical action, which is con¬ 
tinually converting unavailable matter of the soil into that which will support plants. 

Bince the soil is the medium through which nearly all of the nutriment of our valuable 
plants passes, we will consider some of the principal properties and foi;pe8 which act 
upon It. 


POBOSITT. 

We may rogard porosity as the key which unlocks the magazines of fertility contained 
in the soil. There are two kinds of pores in the soil—those which are sufficiently large to 

S ermit water to flow through by force of gravity. These hold what we call surplus, or 
rainage-water, and when relieved of this water by good drainage,, the channels thus left 
vacant are filled with the atmosphere. There are also more minute pores, which hold mois¬ 
ture and gas again-t gravity by what is known as capillary attraction. The first are 
Channels throuim which the elements of fertility come; the second lay hold of plant-food 
and prevent its waste. The first will hold, of water, about one-fourth of the whole bulk of 
the soil; the second, one-half, inoUr loam soils. These pores are illustrated in Figures 
4 and 5. When we withdraw by uuderdrainage the surplus water of a soil, we make it 
what is termed porous, since the air fills the spaces previously occupied by the water. By 
this process, soils have a tendency to divide into pieces of various sizes, and then to sub¬ 
divide, and thus become mechanically finer in t<*xture. Close observation teaches that 
there is a great difference in the way different soils divide. Soils containing a consider¬ 
able amount of vegetable matter break up into irregular, many-sided grains. Close, com¬ 
pact clays often break up into.,cubical forms. When it is a mixture of tenacious clay and 
sand, the sand separates from the clay particles and leaves them in imgnlar pieces, JL 
surplus of water in soils makes them an adhesive mass. 
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EFFECTS or 8UBFAC E AIEB PASBINQ THBOUOH THE SOIL. 

The writer had occasion to examine a soil ^hich four yeais before, had been drained 
to a depth of six feet The iirst eif^hteen Inches was black soil, the next enchteen inches 
was yellow clay, and the remainimr distance the drain was a compact clay of liffht blue 
color, called by miny a **har(1 pan Fie 2 shows the cross-section made. The iirst 
item of interoht noticed in makiiiE the < ross-sf'ctnm was that there were streaks of 
black soil extending downward into the clay These were caused by surface water pass- 
ing down toward the diain carrying with it flne particles of rich soil, which were filtered 
out by the clay Roots of plants him extended in many directions, as shown in the figure, 
and decaying had left iiregular channels through which the water had passed, and left 
fertile black soil Had this soil been only surface-driimed, these rich particles, to say 
nothing of other fertilizing mateiials, wouli have been carrnd away from. Instead of 
into the soil (See Fig 6) 

Rain-water contains a small amount of ammonia and carbonic acid both essential 
elemtnts of a feitilo soil If this water is conducted through the soil into under drains, 
those gases are taken up by reason of the greater absorptive aittaction of clay and car¬ 
bon, and thus ate permitted to perfoim the important omees in the soil The entrance of 
air alone, as a conseauence of tno remo\al of water reduces the size of the particles, 
and mikes them more suitable for a liquid solution and also facilitates further 
drainage In the hard-pan subscill before alluded to, the clay was so hard when the dram 
was put in that nothing shoi t of pick and mattock would loose the eaith When exam¬ 
ined four years after the clay near the dram could be removed easily with a common 
spade This (hange had been eff ^cted by the air which had \ ery gradually entered the 
soli and was still doing its work of dismtegtation 


\\oo\s\a IN Ovccvivu^ SovVi 



Thewritei may cite a few ohseivations of practical importance as a result of this 
examination That m draining \i i y compact claiw such as are sometimes called hard- 
pan tiles put only a tew Inches into the clay give better results than deeper drains,pro¬ 
vided there is at least thiee feet of more porous clay and soil aboNe Drainage ana its 
consequent a ration aio otTec ted very slowly m such clays and though, in time, it will be 
complete, yet economy would s( cm to indicate that more drains and less depths are bet¬ 
ter, If we oonsidei thioo feet the shallow limit 


ABSORBING POWFB 01 SOU 

We have seen through the agency of porositv induced as a consequence of drainage, 
element^ oi fertilit> aie brought into contact wirh particles of soil and clay, and are 
sorbed This absorbing power of the soil is of peculiar importance As early as 1836, 
Pronner published the following experiment till a boltlc, which has a hole in the bot¬ 
tom with flne river sand or half diy garden earth, pout gradually into the bottle thick 
and putrified dung liquor until its contents are satuiated 
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The liciuid that flowfl out at the lower opening appeare almoHt odorless and colorless, 
and has entirely lost its oiii;inal properties, Liebif? found that “water, holding ammonia 
in solution, when poured upon clay, ran through deprived of this substance.” 

Prof, Way has made elaborate experiments to dete. Mdne the composition of drain- 
water from grain flelda. He found that in 100,000 parts of drain-water there were from 35 to 
€0 parts of impurities, eon‘-isting of ten mineral Hubstances and a little organic matter. 
These wore pretty salistuetory proven to be dissolved from the soil. What is called ordi¬ 
nary pure water does not differ materially from drain-water as thus determined. 

Bronnor comes to this eouelusion: These examples suflleiontly prove that the soil, 
even sand, possesses the pi opertv of attracting and absorbing the attracted matters so 
that the water which sahsequently passes is not able to remove them; even the soluble 
salts are absorbed, and are only washed out to a small extent by n<»w quantities of water. 
The practical bearing of these facts Is apparent The absorption of matter from the water 
of the surtaee as it passes through the soil would be made impossilde in an undruiuod or 
surface drained soli, for the water must flow over the surtaee to some outlet channel, or 
be evaporated and leave the surface in the toim of volatile gas. (Bee again Fig. 5) 


▲BSOBPTION OF FBBTILIZINO GASES FBOM THE AIB. 


A drained soil acts as a collector and condenser of gases and vapor from the air 
'mile it is true that water absorbs and holds within itself large quantities of ammonia and 
carbonic acid, yet in this condition they are ot but little value to plants, since the result¬ 
ing reduction of temperature and excessive moisture greatly impair the action of plant 
organs. 

Experiments have been made by German chemists, and noted by Prof. Johnson, on the 
<iuantity and kind of gases contained in the pores of a drained soil. As might be expected, 
all the elements of the atmosphere were found, and also additional gases resulting from 
the decomposition of \egotable matter in the ibil. The following three experiments may 
be selected as illustrating this point* 

100 volumes of gas contained— 


Kind of soil. 

Nitrogen. 

Oxygen. 

Carbonic 

acid. 

Moist garden soil. 

C4 

mm 

24 

Moibt clay . 

GO 


34 

Moist river sand . 

G7 


31 

Oomposition of air. 

78 

mm 

04 



Ammonia does not appear in the experiments, as the vapor was driven off, and prob¬ 
ably the ammonia with it. The experiments show that the soil is a laboratory in whien the 
gases of the atmosphere are separated, and are combined with those evolved by the soil, 
and thus prepared for plant use. In looking over the experiments in full, an example of 
which only is here given, wc are led to make the following practical deductions: 
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First a dry soil absorbs more gaseous mntter than a moist one except in the case p 
ammonia and some of Its compounds In which the opposite is true Second the avidity 
with which the soil takes up watery vapor Is proportionate to its dryness—that is the 
dryer the soil the more vapor it will absorb Ihe \ alue of these farts to us is that In time 
of drouth when there is a lack of moisture in the soil and consequent available plant 
food the absorbing aid condfnsing power of the soil is the gieatest bp that at such 
times more nutriment is tak« n from the atmosphere than at any other This is tiue not 
only of a few inohes of surface soil but of the entire depth to which the soil has been 
drained 

DEC OMPOSmON 0£ VEGETABLE MATTEB. 

Vegetable matter in the soil is one of the important sources of its fertility ^Free air is 
the leading agent in its decomposition t over vegetable matter with water thereby cut¬ 
ting oflf the supply of air and deciyis at once arrested Saturate a soli with Mater, 
and keep It in this condition and the vegetable matter contained in it will decay very 
slowly if at all Vegetable matter comes fiom the roots of plants whl( h grow in the soil, 
and from vegetable material which is turned into the soil by the plow As has alteady 
been noticed root*- aid materially m effeetiog the porosity of the soil and in mixing sur¬ 
face soil with the subsoil Their decay furnishes no small amount of valuable plant food 



What this amount is may, in a measure, be estimated by examining a moII cultivated 
soil It will sometimes be found literally full of coots in ail stages of decomposition 

A German experimenter has found that the roots of the wheat and rye plant, when 
dried amount to from ^ to bti per cent of the weight of the whole plant The distribution 
of roots is illustrated by Figure 2 

By leforence to Figure I * showing the portion of roots which is used to teko nutri¬ 
ment from the soil, we notice that root hairs aie con«-tantly decaying and fresh ones 
starting out so that there is a constant change going on trom the time the plant flrst 
germinates until the frost of winter outs off the supply of necessary heat Again if the 
soil is poious and nutiiraent well distributed the roots will likewise oe numeiousaim 
distributed i ho same experimenter noted above observes that a barley plant in a rich, 
porous ga den soil hod a total root length of 128 feet while a similar plant In a compact, 
coarse soli had only 80 feet of roots In the soil flgur ed and before referied to the writer 
found roots m the haid pan clay These decaying will add feitllity which will be sought 
out by other plants and they In turn will leave theli roots to fei d others Thus the Inert 
subsoil will gradually be cou\erted into a more genial home for plants 


CHEMICAL ACTION IN THE BOIL 

The decomposition of vegetable matter in the soil just described Is the result of 
chemical notion, but that which we wish especially to refer to under this head is. that 
action by which the mineral constituents of the soil become reduced to that condition 
which is suitable for the nourishment of plants Could we look into the soil, and see the 
multiplieity of changes that are constantly taking place we should not by any means 
regard it as passive or inactive The soil is avast laboratory in which inert matter is 
converted into plant food Drainage assists in these changes by bribing In the gues 
of the air, by increasing the temperature of the soil (which always hastens ohemioal 


Taken from Johnson s “How Crops Grow. * 
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action), an'l by regulating the amount of moisture. Little by little, and atom by atom. 1 
thus added to the produmng properties of the soiL It has been found that, other thing 
being equal, the producing properties of a soil are largely dependent upon the flnenes 
of its particles. These are brought to its ultimate condition by chemical forces, which 
break up and change mineral constituents of the soil into that which is suitable for 
plants. Shut oH the air and presence of other gases from the soil, by permitting water 
to saturate it, and we place a lock and key upon an important Improvement of the soil. 
In short, chemical action is to the drained soil, what the garden rake and atmosphere are 
to the surface. 




, UNIFOBM SUPPIiY OP MOIBTUBB. 

A large quantity of moisture evaporates from the surface of the soil. Plants also 
need a large supply, and require it constantly during growth. The more uniform and 
constant is this supply to plants, the more perfect and satisfactory is their growth Con¬ 
sidering the fact that our lainfall does not give a uniform supply, some regulating agent 
seems necessary, for the pei^ieetioii of plants This we find to be drainage. To illustrate 
this point, let us use Figure 8 and suppone that the soil has been drained. The plant, 
and especially evaiioratlon, have materially reduced the quantity of moisture near the 
surface; the soil below contains more moisture, and it now begins to ascend by passing 
from one particle to ano’her. the tendency always being to give the whole mass of soil a 
uniform degree of moisture—just as wh-n one end of a sponge is moistened the dryer 
portions soon become moistened also. In this way moisture is drawn up, as it were, 
toward the surface.—and yet the roots and plants aro in u position most favorable for 

g rowth. Another means for maintaining the moisture of a drained soil is, the vapor o f 
le air, which, especially during the night, is condensed, and forms dew in the pores o 1 
the soil. Boots, also, direct their course toward that which they need most, and so they 
penetrate the soil more deeply to obtain the necessary moisture. 


BUMMING UP 

Let us now sum up the benefits resulting to the soil from underdrainage. The first 
great benefit is the porous nature it gives to the soil which makes all of the other benefits 
possible. Water goes through the soillnstead of o^r it. leaving in the soil and subsoil par¬ 
ticles of fine earth from the surface, and also whatever nutritive matter it may have 
absorbed in the air. Air enters a drained soil, carrying with it whatever vapor it may 
have, and also gases of nutrition for plants. It decomposes vegeiableimatter and fits it for 
the roots of plants. It divides up panicles of soil and makes them more soluble. Free 
gases are evolved, which go through the root into the structure of the plant. 

The temperature of the soil is raised when the surplus water is withdrawn, and chemi¬ 
cal changes take place in tee mineral portions of the soil so that inert matter is converted 
into that which is fertile The supply of moisture to plants and to replace that taken off 
by surface evaporation, while at the same time there is ample room for the development 
of growing plant roots, is by no means the least benefit which results from drainage. 
Many other incidental benefits might be named, but these pertain directly to maintaining 
and Improving the fertility of the soil. In examining somewhat fully this phase ot the 
drainage subjeot. we are led to believe that a more minute and detailed study of it would 
well repay the Investigator, in this paper we have tr^^ated of only the most salient points, 
yet these are sufficient, as we believe, to show the great value of drainage in increasing 
the stores of fertility in our cultivated soi!s. We apply water to the wheel and convert it 
into steam, to drive our mills and draw our loads of produce; let us also make it our ser- 
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vant In the nnprovomrnt of the M)i 1. instoi\»I of onr mR^ter, it often Is. Shall the ^ricul- 
tiirul wo? 1(1 hill hohiml i me(*lmnu* • Im iit ilizini; th»? »?il ts of nut lire, when a wav of doinir so 
IS so plain ^ Could the^o fuets nf di airoiLe'^hiehaio hidden in the soil, stand out so plainly 
as thoheiipnn tho Huitiu’e, T jipi)iehend 'bat no taniie? would lonpcontent Idinnelfuntil he 
had made a hetfinnitift in di aimncf niieh lands us ipm d It. lint we leave th(^ feubjoct hare of 
tlieoretieal llffure and lio'lilv < olore I w(^r Iv pictures, hopiiiif tli it in this snhjoet. as in 
many oth(*rs, we may .ill llnd “tiiilh stiangei tlian llction ” 

President D. 0. Loy said—I believe nialuiif^ tile in winter pays. 
1 liave |ust (‘ojunieneed the winter making of tile with a briek Imild- 
ing Jlti X 1‘20 leel. 1 ihink a frame building may be made sufficiently 
tight. I have 4000 teet of one inch gas pipe, but have more than 
I need; 3000 feet is sufficient. So far I am making tile as cheaply 
as in summer. I (‘an cool my kilns in twenty-four hours, and burn 
two kilns in nine days. 

The Asso^’ialioii tlieii proceeded to the election of officers, with 
the following result: 

President, E. M. Pike, Chenoa. 

Vice-Pres’t, 1). 0. Loy, Moutieello. 

Secretary, D. W. Stookey, Buffalo. 

Treasurer, John McCabe, Eushville. 

The following resolutions were unanimously adopted: 

Resolved, That tlio thanks of this Apcoclation are due and tendered to the several rail¬ 
ways for excursion rates to this convention. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Association are duo and are herehv tendered to the 
Secretary of the Illinois State Board of Afriiculturo, 8. T). Fishe!. and his assistant. Colonel 
C'harles F. Mills, for serMces rondeied and many acts of kindness shown to the mem¬ 
bers of this body. 

Resolved, That we tender our thanks to Prof. G. E. Morrow, C. O. Elliott and others, 
for the addresses and papers prepared for tho entertainment and advancement of tho 
interests of tho Associstion. 

Resolved, That we tender our thanks to Pr. J. H, Rauch for his very able and exhaus¬ 
tive paper on “Sanitary Influence of Drainaf^e.” • 

Motion carried, 

That a committee of three be appointed to prepare a programme 
and make necessary arrangements for the next annual meeting of 
the association. 

The President appointed as said commitee, Col. Chiules F. Mills, 
of Springfield, D. W. Stookey, and D. 0. Loy. 

On motion, 

The Association appropriated $-i0.00 for extra copies of the Drain¬ 
age Journal containing the proceedings of the convention, also the 
paper of Hon. S. T. K. Prime. 

The Association adjourned to meet at Springfield on the second 
Tuesday in January, 13?4, at 10 o’clock A. M. 

P. D. Spalding, D. 0. LOY, 

Secretary. Vice-President. 



Held under the Auspices of the Illinois State 
Board of Agriculture. 


The Board held but two Farmere' Institute meetings during the 
year lbb2. 

The first at Belleville, May 17 and 18, under the supervision of 
of Hon. David (lore, Vice-Fresident of the Seventeenth Congressional 
District. 

The second Institute meeting was held at Decatur, August 23 and 
24, 1.-82, under the supervision of Hon. Wm. Voorhees, Jr., Vice- 
President of the Fourteenth Congressional District. 

The programmes and organizations of these two ln•^titute meet¬ 
ings are as follows: 

BELLEVILLE MEETING—PROCEEDINGS. 

Belleville, 10 o’clock A. M., May 17,1882. 

The meeting was called to order by Hon. M. T. Stookey, of Belle¬ 
ville, ex-Vice-President Illinois State foard of Agriculture, who 
nominated Hon. David Gore, of Carlinville, Vice-President of the 
Illinois State Board of Agriculture, us permanent chairman of the 
meeting. 

There being no other nomination, Mr. Gore was,-on motion, made 
permanent chairman by acclamation. 

Mr. Gore on taking the chair said: 

I thank you, gentlemen, for the honor conferred upon me by 
electing me to preside over your deliberations. While nut an expert 
in parliamentary rulings, I hope, with your assistance and indul¬ 
gence, to expedite business, and in a measure meet your expecta¬ 
tions as chairman of this meeting. 
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This meeting is held under the auspices of the Illinois State Board 
of Agriculture. President Scott, in his annual address to the Board 
last January, recommended the holding of Farmers Institute meet¬ 
ings in various parts ol the State, as a meaub of emulation and 
instruction to progressne farmer-. 

The commiUee to whom the address was referred, reported by 
resolution, wliich was adopted by the Board, recouiminding the hold¬ 
ing of at least one institute meeting in each Congressional district 
of the State during the coming jear. It was my desire to hold the 
meeting in the Seventeenth Congressional District early in the sea¬ 
son, when farmers were not so busily engaged as at present. The 
delay was owing to the failure of the committee on Industrial and 
Agricultural Education to prepaio a programme as contemplated by 
the Board. As soon as practicable alter the arrangement of the 
programme was referred to the Vice-President of each district, with 
the assistance of ex-President Gillhiim, ex-Vice-President Stookey 
and Secretary Fisher, the programme of this meeting was prepared 
and published. 

This meeting is the first of a series of Farmers* Institute meetings 
to be held in the several Congressional districts of the State by the 
Illinois State Board of Agriculture. It is very appropriate lliat the 
first meeting of this character held under the aus])ices of the State 
Board of Agriculture should have been appointed at Belleville, the 
center of the richest and most productive agricultural district m the 
State. This section is covered with the most fertile and responsive 
soil, and is underlaid with unlimited (piantities of the best quality 
of soft coal and valuable building material. The farmers of the 
Seventeenth Congressional District compare most favorably with the 
tillers (A the soil in other parts of the State in intluence, culture, 
thrift, frugality, and productive capacity. 

These Institute meetings have wisely been ordered by the Board 
in each Congressional District. The papers read and discussions 
following will doubtless encourage all in attendance to more earnest 
thought, and stimulate investigation and experiment. A large 
number of persons not present will have an opportunity of reading 
the published proceedings hereafter, and be correspondingly bene¬ 
fited. The farmers of Illinois are progressive and enterprising, and 
need but little well-directed effort through such Institute meetings 
to encourage thought and action. 

The attendance at this meeting gives assurance of a profitable 
session, and of the necessity of such gatherings. 

Again thanking you for the honor you have conferred upon me, 
I await your further pleasure. 

On motion of Mr. Oillham of Madison, 

E. M. West, of Belleville, and Charles F. Mills, of Springfield, 
were made Secretaries. 

Motion of Mr. Stookey carried, that a Vice-President be elected 
to represent each county in the 17th Congressional district. 

The following gentlemen were nominated and elected Vice-Presi¬ 
dents : 
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Madison county, Henry C. Lanterman. .Edwardsville 

Macoupin county, George Hilliard.Brighton 

Monroe county, John W. Hrury. Waterloo 

fit. Clair county, Edward Abend.. .Belleville 


The President: It affords me much pleasure to introduce His 
Honor, Benjamin J. West, Jr., Mayor of the city of Belleville. 


ADDKEH8 OF WELCOME BY THE MAYOR. 

Mr. Chatmian. and frpnllvineit oj the Agricnlbnal Convention of the Seventeenth Von-- 
greasional ])i.strict' 

It ffivpFi me miieh pleasure to welcome you to our city, and permit me to do so in tlie 
name of the citizens of Belleville. You have as'^emhled Ijere in convention, at the capital 
of this eountv, situated near the ceiit«^r of one of the riche'^t and most fertile districts of 
the (Treat Valiev of the Mississippi, if not of this (Treat a(Tricultural country You assemble 
to talk over and exchan(Te ideas u)>oii a subject ot (Treat importaneo to this nation, and 

S artieularly so to the p«*oplp of this wonderlully productive country; its pro(Tre8s and its 
evelopmont havin(T surpnsed all countries. 

But a few days a(TO the citizens of our sister city, St. Louis, in a fit of becomin(T hospi¬ 
tality, welcomed a small band of brothers remalniiifrof the Army of the T« nnessee. It 
was my pleasure to meet with them there, and to an extent, participate in their fe‘'tivltles. 
To see that time-honored chieftain. General Hherman, whose hair is now silvi red with 
the shades of matured years, surrounded by a number of noble and patriotic soldier aids, 
assembled in that (Tteat metiopolis, to count faces and recount the experiences and 
incidents ot the late civil war. meeting together in c<immon with the peoide, was, indeed, 
a camp scene and memorable sight, that I shall never forg( t. 

To-day, gentlemen, we meet you, the representatives of a peaceful and prosperous 
people, living m the sun-llghf of, and enjoying the blessings that these groat soldiers 
secured and guaranteed to us. We welcome you us the representatives of the husband¬ 
man, and assure you that Wfi appreciate the motives of your assembly, as well as the fact 
that the great ad\anccment In the art and science of agriculture has been so wonderfully 
■developed during the last Quarter of a century, which n attributable to the time and 
thought devoted to its researches by our husbandmen and iillors of the soil. 

To some of you the great changes during your own experiences must be a subject for 
pleasant ineaiories Some of vou can. no doubt, romenibei the little cabins as they stood 
among the forests of a then almost wilderness, erected m the pion<*er days of this valley 
by our forefathers; the smoke, as it circled around that cabin roof and ascended heaven¬ 
ward, would to-day be a beautiful and interesting picture tor us to look upon. The 
wooden and primitive plow-share, drawn by the old ox team, otrtimes guided by the help¬ 
ing hand of the noble ami true women of those (lavs, woukI, indeed, seem like a fable if 
compared with the long list of improved implements as used by the young farmer of the 
present day. 

Genthuiien, you meet to-day, not upon soil like the barren fields of some foreign lands 
where people have in times past carried in baskets and upon their backs eaithwlth 
which to create gat den spots, where Nature seems to have denied them the rich deposit 
of a fertile soil; but, happily for us and our posterity, we meet within the n’ulm of one of 
the grandest wheat, corn and fruit-producing districts upon God’s green earth. The 
mind cannot compass the Immensity of the broad fields of these centals, bending and 
waving with their heads of golden wealth, so soon to bo reaped and garnered into your 
granaries. 

Great credit is due you, and the gratitude of nations has been bestowed upon your 
profession, who, during the past few years, 1 ave mwde such wonderful improvem('nt m 
the science <»f agriculture. In this county, with its inhahitants. with its flourishing 

towns and villages dotting our hilltops and valleys; with Its mills, manulactorios. foun¬ 
dries and workehor*^. to be seen everywhere in this the centre of this great productive 
farming country, underlaid with millions of tons of coal, you, gentlemen, have met. I 
bespeaK for you a cordial wolcome among our people, and trust that ^bur stay in oui city 
will prove profitable and pleasant. ^ 


BBBPONBE BY HON. P. B. OILLHAM, BX-PBEBIDENI n^LINOTB STATE BOARD OF AOBICULTUBE. 

Mr, President, and Oentlevfifn of the Farmera* Institute of the Vth Congressional District of 
Illinois: 

I would that a more elotiuent tonirue than mine bad been selected to respond to the 
beautiful sentiments so feiMinaly expressed In the address of welcome by the Honorable 
Mayor of the city of Belleville. 

If there Is anything that I have never been accused of. it is eloQuenoe, and yet. dumb 
indeed, and inappreciative, would he be who could not draw inspiration sufficient to say 
Bomethlug thereto. 

When the resolution, reauiring each member to bold one Institute meeting during the 
year, in his Congressional District, was adopted by the Btate Board of Agriculture at the 
ilast winter meetiDg, I was selfish enough to feel that my own county was the point, above 
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all othern. for such a ffatherinf?, as wo are all more or less selllBh: but when our membor^ 
Mr. Goro, informf^d me that 8t. Clair county desired and claimed it, i felt, upon due con¬ 
sideration, that it was right, and I wrong, and I determined to do what I might for its suo- 
oess. 

The city of Belleville, the seat ot justice of the grand old county of Bt. Clair since 1814^ 
la surrounded by a country of unsurpassed fertility, and. as a consequence, is very 
wealthy, and doubtless the most accessililo point in the district. 

The county, the vonerabls mother of counties, was organized by a proclamation of the 
Governor, whose name she bears, while yet iu the swaddling clothes of anto-terrltoriai 
existence, and populated by the children of the forest and a few French. 

The county has been very fortunate in the classes of inhabitants that have peopled 
her territory, first in the innocent anti mirth-loving French, which gradually inter¬ 
mingled with the native Southerner, and then in a groat influx of the noble Teuton, who. 
early in the present century, mime in such numbers as to materially change the huidiug 
features of her society, from those of the French and Boutherner, and gave it the impress 
of the German character, which she maintains to this day. and whose industrious, frugal 
and energetic habits have contributed largely to her prosperity. 

The old 17th Congressional district, comprising Macoupin, Madison, Bt. Clair and 
Monroe counties, is. In point of territory and agricultural and mineral wealth, a veritable 
empire. 

Larger, in area, than several Btates in the Union, and teeming with a population as 
Intelligent and energetic as there is on earth, she is capable of feeding, from the products 
of her soil, as reported for the past two years, a population eiiuiil to that of Great 
Britain and ono-haif of France, for a stiiglc year. 

The amount of bread grain produced, in this district alone, is over thirty-seven and 
ono-hair millions of bushels, leaving out the hay, oat, rye, fruit and other vegetable pro¬ 
ducts, and the products of her pastures, in milk, butter, choose and meats, besides min¬ 
eral wealth suflloient to cook for and warm the earth’s population Jor 1,()00 years 

Truly, the centre of this section of groat prosperity is a fitting place to hold an Insti¬ 
tute meeting, for the purposes of exchanging views as to methods of eonducting this vast 
enterprise; presenting to each other the benefits of past experienees, interchanging of 
opinions regarding the future, and, as producers, to note progress and take lessons from 
the world of businoss about us. 

And now, Mr. Chairman. I have occupied enough ot your valuable time. 

We are hero for business, and not for speech-making or fun. 

The mayor has called our attention to our obligations as citizens of a great republic; 
has told us of the possibilities of a great country, and has encouraged us by kindly words 
relating to the Importaace and progn*s8 o' the vocation m which we arc engaged. He 
has, inmost earnest and cordial expression, welcomed us to the hospitalities of this 
prosperous and beautiful city, and I will close this disointed speech,—which my honor¬ 
able filend, Mr. Gore, ought to hav«< made.—by congratulating his honor, and the city he 
represents, upon her present prosperity, and her cheering prospective future. 


PROGRAMME. 

WEDNESDAY, MAY 17. 


MOTINING SESSION. 

Nine O'clock A, M, 


Address of Welcome. 
Bosponso.. 


by Hon. 1). B. ’GilTham.’ox-PresidonV^ato Board o^f^ 


ORUANIZATTON. 

Ten O'clock A. M, 

Illinois Agriculture.N. 8. Gay, Pre.sldent Madison County Farmers' Club, No. 1 

Eleven O'clock A, 

Improved Stock.Ool. Charles P. Mills 


AFTEBNOON SESSION. 

Two O'clock P. M, 

Agrloulturnl Statistics.Hon. S. B. Fisher, Secretary State Board of Agriculture 
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Three (i^clork 7^ M, 

Mixed Huebandry.Hon. E. M. We-t, lb‘ll<‘\ilN*, Jllinoifi 

Fom O'rUwk 1* M 

Manurrs and tludr Application.James Miller, 13(*llevillo, Illinois 

EV>NINO BEHSION. 

Eia'd (Priori' P, M. 

Aflrrieulturnl Edneation. ... Prof. Geo E. Moirow, Dean Illinois Ai;rienltural College, 

Champaign, Illinois. 


THURSDAY. MAY 18. 

MOliNIMO SESSION. 

Ante 0'el( ck A. M. 

Giapes and Wines .C»>1. Adolph Engelman, Kliiloh, Illinois 

Ten (i'olfick A, M. 

Gatheringf Packing and Marketing Fruit.Capt. E. Hollister, Secretary Alton Hor¬ 


ticultural Society. 

Eleven O'clock A. M, 

HortlcultUro.Hon. John M. Pearson, State Horticultural Society 

AFIEBNOON SESSION. 

Two O'clock P. M. 

Ditching and Drainage.Prof. J. B. Turner, Jacksonvillo. Illinois 

Three O'clock P M, 

Agricultural Fails.Hon. D. B. Oiliham, ex-President State Boaid of Agricultuie 


DECATUR MEETING—PROCEEDINGS. 


Decatur, August 2B, 1S82. 

The meeting was called to order by Hon. J. G. Willard, President 
of the Macon County Agricultural JB&ard. 

On motion, 

Hon. Wm. Voorhies, Jr., Vice President of the Illinois State Board 
of Agriculture for the Fourteenth District, was made chaiinioii of 
the meeting. 

Mr. Voorhies, on taking the chair, said: 

Gentlemen—I thank you for the honor conferred in selecting me to preside at this 
meeting, which 1 called at the Huggestion of our Board, for the purpose of promoting tho 
agricultural interests of this district. Our object is to bring together the practical farm¬ 
ers not enjoying the advantages which a knowledge of the success in approved practices 
would impart, to receive and communicate to each other new methods of profitable agri¬ 
culture. 

The farmer, unlike other artists who have secrets, desires to inform and instruct his 
friends. In agriculture new discoveries seldom occur, but when new theories have been 
proven of value bv practical test, they are published for the benefii of all concerned. Our 
most prosperous farmers owe their success more to industry, econopiy and the lessons 
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roRultinff from experience, than to the theorlet: yet we must not suppose that none are 
familiar with airrlculture except those who follow the plow and sow the seed. We are 
neatly indebted for some of the most valuable results In affrlcuiture to the students of 
philosophy and sciences, as applied to the art of nructlcal husbandry. Those students 
have dornonatrated and made public some of them^st important facts relating to the 
duties of farm life, which ure now quite generally practiced by successful farmers. 

Your attention will soon be invited to papers prepared bv men who have made the 
science of agriculture a study, and will be able to explain them and their practices 
intelligently 

The meeting is now ready fur business. 

The following gentlemen were then nominated and elected Vice 
Presidents of the meeting: 

J. G. Willard.Harristown, Macon county. 

E. E. Chester. Champaign, Champaign county. 

Wm. Miller.Charleston, Coles county. 

J. H. Oakwood . .Catlin, Vermilion county. 

JoHse Warner.Monticello, Piatt county. 

Isaac Cosier . Tuscola, Douglas county. 

On motion, 

M. B. Thomas, of Decatur, was made Secretary. 

The following was the programme of the meeting: 

MOBNINO SESSION. 

Nine a Clock A. M. 

OBGA.NTZATION. 

Address of Welcome.His Honor, the Mayor of Decatur. 

Response.by Hon. J. R, Scott, President State Board Agriculture. 

Ten a (Hock A.M, 


Agriculture as a Profession 


,by Hon. 0. A. Ewing, of Decatur 


AFTEBNOON SESSION, 
Two (X<Hock P. M, 


Flax Culture and its Uses.Hon. H. Eoolkenbock. Chicago, III. 

Engineering for Drainage .Prof.;J. 0. Baker, Industrial University. 


EVENING SESSION. 


Industrial Education. 
Illinois Horticulture.. 
Agricultural Fairs .. 

Dairy Farming. 

Draft Horses. 


fUght (rClock P, M. 

..Prof. E. H. Peabody, Regent Illinois Industrial University. 

.Hon. Jonathan Periam, Prairie Farmer. Chicago. 

.Hon. H. D Peters, Monticello. Ill. 

•Prof. George E. Morrow. Dean Illinois Agricultural College. 
..Charles F. Mills, Springfield, Ill. 


















ADDRESSES 

Delivered before the Farmers’ Institute Meeting 

at Decatur. 


FLAX CULTURE, AND ITS USES. 
By H. Kcelkenbkce, Chicago. 


The Bubject to which 1 wish to call your attention for a short time, is of irreater 
importance than is fjenoraily suppoBod. That it is jrreatly undei valued, Is apparent from 
the tael that perhaps no branch ot husbandry Ih, at present, so neglectod—carried on in 
Buch blovenly. careless manner as flax farming. Durintr a short visit I have just paid to 
Bates t ounty, Mo., I have seen several flax flelds so utterly overgrown with weeds, that 
the owners thereof very wisely decided not to harvest them, (the crop would have 
consisted of at least Beven-eightliB of weeds) but to plow them under and to try, aw tliey 
said, to do better next year. Thus their labor and outlay er these Helds wore utterly lost, 
and it is not surprising that such farming does not pay. 

But to return to my subject, I shall consider it under three aspects, and endeavor to 
show. 

/-’/as/—T he Importanee of the flax crop to the western fanner by the result obtained in 
the flax producing countries of Europe. 

Second—Tim decadence into which flax culture has fallen in the Western States. 

Third—Thci remedy to the present state of things, and howto make flax-farming as 
profltable as it is in other countries. 


I. 

The imoortance of the flax crop from the standpoint of its productiveness, may be best 
judged from th(‘ following statistical flgures relative to the principal flax growing coun¬ 
tries of Europe, namely: 

The total estimated area, devoted to flax culture In the countries of Europe, in 1880. 
was 3,844,329 acres, producing 487,<>75 Ions of flber. valued at $108,408,000, exclusive or 
immense quantitieH of seed for sowing and oilcrushii^; whereas the States west of Penn¬ 
sylvania. namely, Ohio. Indiana, Illinois. Missouri, Kansas. Wisconsin. low.i, Minnesota 
and Nebraska, having a total area appropt iated to flax of over 1.127.000 acres, produced 
only about 9.500, (KM) bushels of flux seed, valued at $9,500,000. 

Thus, while the flax crop in Europe yhdds to the farmer on the average about $32 60 
per acre, exclusive of the seed, which mav be put down at $7 50, total $40 per acre, the 
western farmer barely makes $9 out of an acre of flax, and that only when the season is 
favorable and no excess of rain or drought'^spoils the crop. These flgures are too 
eloauent to dispense me from adding any commentary on the subject, except that it is 
high lime for the western farmer to turn over a new leaf, and try to follow the example of 
his European colleague in the profltable cultivation of flax. 


n. 

The decadence of flax culture in the States enumerated above, is best demonstrated 
by the samples of flax flber pi oducod in various count lies of Europe, whlob I have laid 
before you; their commercial xaluo varies from $275 to $475 per ton, whereas the highest 
price wnich can be made out of the flax straw produced in these States, by turning it into 
tow for upholstery, paper slock, twine or material for cotton bagging, is about $40 per ton. 
These figures again show that a radical reform in flax culture is an urgent necessity if we 
would oudm for our husbandry the aualifloation of rational and intelligont: and I may add 
here that of the flax straw produced on the immense area stated above, of 1,127,000 acres, 
which may be estimated at over I.OOO.OOO tons, only one-flfth Is turned to nocount, even at 
the above low price, while about 800,OOO tons are annually burned, left to rot in the Held, or 
used for thatoning. and this fact again speaks loudly enough that there is something 
rotten in the State of Denmark. 
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It was. howovor. not always so. Until about lf<50, flax was flrrown on almost every farm 
in the older Btates, and the fiber was rotted, broken, soutohed. spun and manufactured at 
home into linon and converted into articles of clothing, and consumed for household pur¬ 
poses. Although It is very unlikely we shall ever return to the habits and customs of our 
Torefathers of the last fronoratlon. as regards the treatment and handling; of flax and turn- 
Iniif it into articles of clothing, we shall do well in imitating their example as regards the 
careful cultivation ot the flax plant. They knew the great value of the fiber, whereas at 
the present time It is thrown away and wasted as worthless. This brings me to part 


m 

of my subject, ns to the remedy to the present state of things, and how to make the flax 
crop as prolltable as it is in the countries of Europe. The only reiiicdy, aud one which 
can be easily applied, is to abandon atouce the slovenly and careless maiinor in which 
the flax crop has been treated hitherto, beginning at the preparation of the land until the 
seed is pul Into it. One great evil I have observed in almost every flax field in these hltates 
is that the land is allowetl to be totally overgrown with foul weeds. These are the greatest 
enemy to tho flax crop, even when seed raising alone is the object, for they rob the land 
of tho nourishment which the flax plant requires; but they are m(>ro objectionable and 
injurious when flax grown for the fiber, because the weeds, at harvest time, get so en¬ 
tangled with the flax liber that it is impossible to separate them, and thus the value of the 
flax straw is greatly diminished. 

I shall now give a lew of tho loading points for the proper management of tho flax crop: 

Soil and /iofa/ioTi .—By attention and careful cultivation, good flax maybe grown on 
various soils, but some are much hotter adapted for it than others. The best is a sound, 
dry. deep loam It is essential that tho land should be properly drained and siibsuiled, 
as, when it is long saturated with either underground or surface water, a good crop need 
not bo expected. In selecting land for flax, it is desirable to have it as flat as possible, 
with a cool bottom—hilly land will not produce flax of a uniform reed The proportion of 
land to b(‘ devoted to flax depends on the farmer’s ciuiability of keeping up tho condi¬ 
tion of the land On farms up to 40 acres tlie extent of flax should not exceed one-tenth, 
and, as the farm increases in size, tho proportion of flux may be extended, but not greatly 
in oxet'ss of this ratio 

After potatoes, or old pasture off which one grain crop has been taken, n good flax crop 
may be grown: flax should, on no account,be grown oftencr than once in five years on the 
same land, and once in seven is considered safer, unless its fertility is kept up by siifflciont 
manuring. 

The })i eparatiou of (he ground —This will depend much on the character of the soil. A 
deep, line tilth is essential. A light plowing Iminodiately after harvest is required for ail 
soils, but if they be heavy and stlfT, they should be laid In ridges before winter, and thus 
to remain until a fortnight before sowing, when they should be deeply plowed. The soil 
should allow the roots to ueiietrate to one-half tho length of the stem above ground. 
Light soils may have their last plowing before tho setting in ot winter. 

The use of green stable mauuio is to bo avoided, on account of the ungerminated seeds 
contained in it. It Is asserted that, in newly cleared lands, tho ashes from the burned 
wood and brush is highly beneilcial. Tho extent of pulverizing depends on the nature of 
the soil- oil light and medium, excessive pulverizing does injury; hi*avy land, on the con¬ 
trary, will bear any degree of pulverizing. After every harrowing, pick the land perfectly 
clean of weeds and remove any large stones that may bo on it, 

^j'o?rjnfli.-‘rrovious to sowing, roll once; a dry calm day must be chosen for putting In 
the seed. As to tho time for sowing, much depends on the latitude: In the south it may be 
safe to sow in the beginning of April, whereas in the north a month later may be the 
proper time for sowing, on account of the late spring frosts. The farmer must use his 
own judgment in this respect. 

The selection of seed is an important factor in tho production of a good flax crop. 
Seed is thought to be of good quality when it is bulky and heavy, tho faces of each seed 
being etiiiallv swollen and convex; the color should be uniform, and tho skin smooth and 
brilliant; It should sink easily in water, and when burnt, it should consume with clearness 
aud rapidity. But above all it should be perfectly clean from all obnoxious weed seeds, 
which infest the land, cause much labor in weeding and groat injury to the crop. Seeds 
should be selected according to their degree of cleanness, and the cleanest preferred; it 
will bo the cheapest in the end. It should bo further cleaned by fanners, or by being 
passed through a wire sieve, which has twelve bars to thelnoh, so as to remove all Im¬ 
purities or impel feet seeds. 1 also think it of much importance that next season flax¬ 
seed from distant regions should be sown, as for many years no renewal of seed has taken 
place In tho United States. In the flax-growing oountries of Europe, tho seed is renewed 
every year; Ireland, Belgium, France and Germany sow Dutch and Riga seed; Holland 
mostly sows Riga seed, although her own seed Is exoellent, and Is largely sown in the 
above named countries Arrangements are in progress to Import and supply the farmers 
who may desire it, with the best brands of Dutch and Riga flax-seed. If flax is sown for 
the fiber and (he seed, at least two bushels should bo sown to the acre; If for tho seed 
alone, throe pecks or one bushel will sufflee. The latter quantity will give a better result 
than half a bushel, as has been tho habit hitherto in the western States. It must be evi¬ 
dent to every farmer that tho present price of 85 or 90 cents, does not remunerate him for 
his labor and outlay. That the price should be so low, is the effect of a combination of 
oil crushers and seed dealers, for East India seed is at present quoted at $1.85 to $1.90 per 
bushel in New York, and that seed is by no means 100 per cent better than American seed. 
Oil crushers pretend that overproduction causes tho low price of western seed; let the 
farmer, therefore, produce fiber in preference to seed, and the price of tho latter will 
advance, while the value of the former will considerably increase the yield of his flax 
and. 
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Flax »traw as feed for cattle.—I have been repeatedly told lately by farmers, that flax 
«traw Ib liked by cattle, and that they thrive on it. I decidedly think this is a mistake, 
and that flax, that is the sti'aw, has never been intended for that purpose by the Creator. 
The mistake has probably arisen in this way. 

Cattle havihfi: boon allowed to go to the stack of flax-straw, looking for food, have 
found therein a srood deal of seed and plenty of irruss or other plants, and thus the suj)- 
position has flTuined ground that they liked the flax-straw On the other hand, 1 have 
heard of sevoral well authenticated eases which have happened in Missouri, where several 
valuable heads of cattle haviiu; died, Upto has betm found in their stomachs largo balls 
of lint, which, beinf?, of course, indifi:ehlibl(\ is supposed to have caused their death. I 
shall submit this question to authoritios in the United Ktates and in Km ope. and mako 
known the result of my inquiries. 

Flax should be harvested before it is quite m iture; when the lower part of the atoms 
begins to assume a yellow color, and the seed capsules arc formed, and the seed beenns 
to ehanire from a gn^en color to a pale brown, it is the proper time tor harvf^ating the 
crop. If the flax be loft standiiq; until the seed isHully matured, the fiber will not bo so 
firood. The seed will ripen sufllciently if not detached from the iilant until dry, as the sap 
contained in the plant contributes to the further perfecling of tin* seed. Ihis system is 
followed in Itussia and in Holland with perieet success, and both coimtri(*s pioduce larfire 
crops of fiber and seed. 

I wlsli to mention here that Holland produces two kinds of llnx, namely, bine blossom 
and white blossom. The former has a flue fiber, but less seed; the other a co.irsc fiber, 
but a larger quantity of seed. Both sorts will h»* imported and placed at the (lisposul of 
farmers who desire to avail themselves of the opportunity of making a trial with foreign 
seed, the result of which, under proper cultivation, cannot fail to be m the higho'-t degree 
satisfactory. 

I have been unable In this short article, to give more than an outline of the highly 
interesting subject of flax-growing, hoping that it may induce farmers to give it their 
serious attenlion, for their own interests* sak«»; but I cannot conclude this sketch without 
pointing out that the solution (»t a great National problem is intimately connected with 
this subject, and lies entirely in the larmeis* hamls. namely whether we arc to have a 
National linen industry, or are we to continue paying annually from thirty to forty million 
dollars to foreign countries for raw flax and flaxen products whieh wi^ Iihn e to import, 
while our own soil is capable of producing all the law flax required for manutacluriiig 
those linen goods, leading at least $25,otMi.OtK) worth of raw flax a\aiIabletor export t(> 
Fairope. 

I trust the yeai 18S3 will witness a new departure in flax .aising, not only in Illinois, 
but all over the western Htates, whieh will inure to the groat advantage of the country in 
«eneial, ami of farmers in particular. 


AGKIGULTUIIE AS A 1‘liOFESSlON. 


Bv C. A. Esq., 


3/r. Chamuau avU (rehtlemen 

I have been honored bv tin* member of the State board of Agriculture for this Dis¬ 
trict by an invitation to address you, and 1 esteem it a great uleasure to sit in such a 
convention as this, ard to contiibute, however slightly, to its work. 

It is natural and easy, in addressing a body of farmers, to discourse almost exclusively 
of the material and economic features of their calling. There is an endless fascination in 
such themes. « 

We talk corn, every man of us, from planting time until it is all sold, and then wo 
start in on the new crop. 

And no wonder, for it is the mainstay of the country, and in every phase It is full of 
beauty. 

The earth is plowed, and harrowed, and rolled, until it lies clean, soft and brown. In 
level stretches and gentle undulations, as far as the eye can reach; and then the corn 
lays upon it in parallel stripes of living green; and what a lovely robe nature wearsi 

In June and July we look down upon and across a sea of corn. The light dances and 
sparkles upon it as on the tossing water, and the wind pressing upon Its face, rolls it in 
long waves of light and shade to our feet Then, in the autumn and winter it lies in great 
heaps of solid yellow treasure. It Is a beautiful product, from its tender Infancy to its 
maturity. 

And how wo love to discourse upon tile drainage. Hero we come to the joy of dis¬ 
covery. We thrust the slender tubes Into the fat earth, and we add forty acres to the 
•quarter section. We put a new acre under each old one; we change the climate of the 
soil, and Import the warmth of a milder zone; we open a new region for the roots of the 
plant, and invite them to search lor the gold that later crowns the Holds. Men who can 
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not analyze or explain the flenaatlon, experience, and in some way express, their enjoy¬ 
ment of such acquisition. How often do we hear them, when they have drained a pond» 
say, *'It Ih just like hodinff so much land.” 

They are as happy as children on the seashore satherinfir shells, or miners in the 
mountains slrikinur the rich ore. 

But it is not to such views that 1 would direct your attention to-day, but to the farmers 
themselves, and the influence which their avocation has upon them, rather than upon 
their fortunes. 

It has become the almost universal usafi:e of men to speak of the practice of the lnw» 
medicine and of theology as the professions, and to designate those who follow them as 
professional men. As a matter of practical distinction, it is perhaps well enough and con¬ 
venient to conform to this usage. But any man's avowed and uniform calling or occupa¬ 
tion is his profession, and if there is a aur»erIor dignitv, either inherently or in the popular 
acceptation of the term, there is no one who may, with greater propriety, honor his voca¬ 
tion by calling it his profession, than the American farmer. As a class, they have certain 
ohnracteristi«‘s which are well-known and clearly deflned. They are deliberate. Their 
yearly enterprises depend upon the gradual processes of nature. They watch the grow¬ 
ing grain from seed-time to harve^-t, through long months, or the young animal from its 
birth 10 maturity. It is not their dailv vooation to observe the fluctuations of trade, the 
passing fashions, or the changing humors of men, that they may seize the fleeting oppor¬ 
tunity and outstrip a keen competitor. Hence, they are not so alert, eager, versatile or 
adroit as townsmen. In business transactions they do not incline to be iiiiick, and they 
ought not to allow any on** to hurry them. Beware of the man who has not plenty of time 
for what he would do with you. They do not excel in flne distinctions. They are not 
subtle, but they are direct. They call tiling*^ by plain names. They do not deal so much 
as those of some other vocations with the intricacies of human character and ctmduct. 
They are. thertifore, more likely to be momentarily deceived. There is a certain broad- 
ne^^s, rather than exactness, in their judgment^ manners and ta8t(‘s. But essential difTer- 
ences, such as that between right and Avroug, justice and injustice, honesty and dishon¬ 
esty. they do not ignore or complacently overlook, as the more crowded or fashionable 
world Is too often wont to do A refined name does not. with them, extenuate a base 
thing, or a cultured bearing sot ten their condemnation of a bad man. But while, as a 
class, their judgment is neither the quiekest nor the most ilelicatoin its shadings and dis¬ 
criminations, It is eminently sound. It has the sturdy, healthy quality of a strong tree 
which has grown gradually to the sunlight and the free, open breeze, to large proportions 
and toughened fibre 

The farmers of the country are the great body of triers. The usefulness of almost 
every new InAention depends iiltimnlely upon their approval Public men and public 
measures stand or fall at last by the farmers’ votes. The mass of our jurymen are drawn 
from them. 

You will often hear a lawyer, if he bus a good case, say with s itisfaidlon, ‘‘I have a 
good jury of substantial farmers,” If his case is not good, the satisfaction may not be so 
evident. Then bo would just as soon got rid of the* regular panel, and take his chances 
among the city gontlemoii of leisure, who adorn our halls of justice, on the outside scats, 
from day to day, and all day long. 

In the formal preparation ot our cases for trial, when everything has bo»*n put upon 
paper that need be, when the cause of action is fully set forih, or the defense fairly 
alleged, if the question of dilTerenee is one of fact, we close and present the issue by 
saying. ‘*Aud ot this the piaicitifT |or the deiendunti puts himself ui) 0 u the country,” or 
“Thislie prays may lie inquired of by the country.” 

And so we do, and the country, as distinguished from the town, generally settles our 
rights and our wrongs. 

And what Is it that gives the farmers this judicial character and function It is their 
deliberation, their caution, their earnestness, their integrity, and, above ail, their inde¬ 
pendence and individuality. 

The man who has from eighty to a thousand acres as his own field ot operations, of 
which ho is lord and master, is not likely to stand much In awe of another. Ho spends 
his days and his energies upon his own domain, and does not need to advertise his wares, 
to cajole customers or court patronage. It is not his servile lotto ‘‘crook the pregnant 
hinges of the knee, that thrift may follow fawidug." He may bohi his own opinions and 
utter them boldly. How many tradesmen dare not! 

The American farmer who owns the land he tills, and is not in debt, is the freest man 
on the round earth He has a chance to be. and often is. a free and \ igorous thinker. 
The power of clear, strong and direct thought grows with its exercise, and with a practi¬ 
cal conformity to its conclusions. The habit of reasoning things out to a just result br 
the application of sound general principles, and of fearless, consistent action, simplifies 
and dignifies the life and ennobles and strengthens the mind. 

The universal practice of appealing to you, gentlemen, as the court of last resort, in 
all public questions and private controversies, is the general testimony to your strength 
and nobility: and you are thus honored, not because you were fortunately born what you 
are, but because your profession has made you so. 

It was not always thus. The time was when kings alone decided all things. They 
madh war or peace. They gi anted i-r withheld liberty. They fostered or destroyed com¬ 
merce. They trimmed the lamp of scienco, or extingulshen its light. Then the greater 
and lesser lords modified or thwarted kingly councils, but the people were nothing. At 
length a great advance was made. At the battle of Courtrai. in 18U2,20.000 untit led men 
defeated the king of France, and his knights and followers sixty thousand strong. But it 
was the sturdy weavers and other artizans of the Flemish cities who^id it. The farmers 
steadily followed their primitive plows in sight of the battle-field, and through all those- 
dark, tempestuous centuries, when men were struggling and dyinii: in the weary oonfliot 
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between the ri<;ht and the crown, it was the free cities of Germany and the Netherlands, 
tne chartered communes of France, the train-bands of London, the scholars, the law¬ 
yers, the reforming clerfry, and at last the poor*, ftenziod mob of Paris, that bore the 
blows of tyranny—that won the victories of liberty. 

The farmers eainod but little glory then. Their callinfir then was not an hoTiored and 
ennoblinic profession. If it had been, the pases of history would have told a different 
story. It was only here in free, republican America that the farmers, as a elans, have 
come to be what they are—the mainstay of the government, ’he repository of the nation's 

I ustice, the guarantors of the people's welfare. The lilierty they hero did so much to win 
las in turn done much for them. May their influence never bo leas. 

A few years ago the Granf^ers in this Ktate and in Wisconsin, and elsewhere, (rave the 
railroad corporations the only check and defeat tliat their (;rowiu(( and danirerous power 
has bver sustained. But lately the town and the country wore pitted against each other 
upon a groat political and moral issue in Iowa, and the country won And if a similar 

a uestion has yet to bo settled in this State, I, for one, trust that it may be determined by 
le fearless judgment and in the wholesome atmosphere of tlio country hustings. 

Gentlomen representatives, you are of a profession which makes its members so 
worthy I doubt not that this institute Is inaugurated by you both to eniich and enlarge 
yourselves. You will unquestionably derive pleasure and profit Irom the discussion and 
development of matters tending directly to the success of farming as a biibiness—drain¬ 
age, fat cattle, the dairy, the draught horse and the road liorse, the grains, house build¬ 
ing and barn building, and all subjects that will naturally and profitably occupy your 
time. Will you not aNo find It to your advantage to give some attention t«) topics not 
peculiar to your vocation, but of general interest to intolllgciit men of all callings^ You 
might secure addresses, by competent persons within or without your body, upon ques¬ 
tions of science, philosophy, current and past history, political economy and kindred 
subjects, and engage in the discussion of them proiUablv. To broaden by the beM means 
theriingoof our thought and knowledge, is consistent with the true spirit of a liberal 
profession. 

In the outset of your enterprise. I make this suggestion with tlic desire to do what I 
can to contribute to your snecoss. The necessity of a iretpient recurrence to fundamental 
principles is recognized in our bill of rights. It is so with societies and individuals. To 
drop dolalls and contemplate general truths is necessary In order that we may take our 
healings and relation to men and things, and maintain tiue standards 

With this view. I nave used the time which you have afforded me in urging upon you 
a high conception of what you are, and of the relation whi'''i you sustain to the commu¬ 
nity and the nation on a level above the plane of the grain >r stock marktd: and I would 
have you remember that from your noble profession there comes to you an increment of 
chara<*ter of moie enduring value than the nchest harvests or the choicest honls. 

I trust that in pressing these considerations T have given evidence of a proper appre¬ 
ciation of the honor you have conferred upon mo. 

I wish the Farmers' Institute of this district abundant and lusting success. 




CROP AND LIVE STOCK STATISTICS. 


To the State Board of Agriculture 

The committee beg leave to submit the following tables giving the 
area, yield and value of the several crops harvested in this State 
the past year, and recommend their publication in the forthcoming 
annual report of the Board. (See page 

The usual tables concemiug the animal industries of the State for 
the closing year are presented. 

While the returns of agricultural statistics are much more com¬ 
plete than heretofore, they arc far from satisfactory, and so negli¬ 
gent are assessors in some counties that your committee recommend 
that the committee of this Board on legislation be instructed to 
prepare a bill to be presented to the next General Assembly pro¬ 
viding for a reasonable compensation for performing the work and 
a sufficient penalty to be imposed in case of failure' of assessors and 
others to make full and accurate returns of all the data called for 
in the blanks for agricultural districts. 

The assessors’ blank used in 1882 is recommended for the year 
1838 without change. 

Jas. R. Scott. 

D. B. (tillham. 

S. D. Fisher. 
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CANADA THISTLES. 


An act concerning Canada Thistles, approved and in force March 
16, 1872, provides that— 

“The commissioners shall, annually, before the first day of Novem¬ 
ber, make a written report to the supervisor of the town, or to the 
county commissioners, as the case may be, which report shall be 
filed with the town clerk, or, in counties not under township organ¬ 
ization, Avith the county clerk. The report made to the su])ervisor 
shall be publicly read at the annual town meeting. Said report 
shall state— 

^^First —Whether there are or not any Cana Thistles growing in 
the town or precinct. 

‘SSVcoarf—If any are groAving, where, and how many, and wdien 
and how introduced. 

Third —A detailed statement of his treatment of ea(*h infected 
tract, Avith cost and result. 

^'Fourth--He shall report such other matters as may be required 
of him by the board of town auditors or by the county commis¬ 
sioners. 

Fifth —He shall state his views on their further treatment, and 
make such suggestions and recommendations as he may deem proper 
and useful. 

“And he shall also forward a copy of said report to the Secretary 
of the State Board of Agriculture, who shall collate and report the 
same to the Governor by the first day of December of each year,” 

The act in relation to Canada ThistU^s has been observed to a very 
limited extent. 

The following are the only reports made to the Secretary of the 
State Board of Agriculture for the year 1BS2: 


LASALLE COUNTY. 

Boport of Aba Dowling, Commissioner Canada Thistles, Meriden Township. , 

I would report that there are Canada thistles now growing in the 
town of Meriden, LaSalle county, Illinois, on the farm of A. H. 
Carr, on section 29; that the same weie introduced about twenty-five 
years ago, by Emerson Branch, from Vermont, in seed barley, and 
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that my treatment of said tract has been the past summer to cut 
them oflF as often as possible, salt them thorouphlif tind pasty/re them 
closely. There are also other tracts in the village of Meriden that 
I gave treatment, by digging as deep as convenient, and then salt¬ 
ing, and I think that if that course is pursued thoroughly for a 
term of years they may become eradicated. 


m’henry county. 

Roporl of Aiiiha Thompson, Commissionor Canada Thistles Coral Township. 

This is to certify that I have canvassed the township of Coral, 
McHenry county, Illinois, for the purpose of ascertaining the num¬ 
ber of plats of Canada thistles in said town, and have found 115 
patches, of which 40 have been killed. I have done all in my 
power to sto]) the spreading of the thistles--they can be killed if 
salted thoroughly. 

I wish to urge the necessity of further legislation on this* impor¬ 
tant question of Canada thistles. The word “may*' should be 
changed to “shall,” thus compelling the appointment of a commis¬ 
sioner in every township. The thistle is increasing to an alarming 
extent in the Northern part of the State. 

m’henry county. 

Report of A. Boubne, (JommiHMioner OatKida Thistles, Dorr Township. 

In pursuance of tlie statute I make this, my report, as Commis¬ 
sioner of Canada Thistles for the town of Dorr, in accordance with 
the one minde to the Supervisor of our town, l^have found seventy- 
eight patches, varying in size from one thistle to one-half acre. All 
parties seem anxious to get rid of them, and have joined cheerfully 
in an effort to destroy them. In some cases renters have not been 
thorough in preventing them all from going to seed. 1 have had re¬ 
ports from sixty-seven patches; forty-four have been cut, four plowed, 
live pulled, two well dug up, twelve salted, (no report from eleven.) I 
have endeavored to iind by inquiry and investigation the best method 
of destroying them. Those using salt have been most successful. I 
consider brine better, from the fact that the plant is sure to get the 
salt. Some destroy them by carelully watching the patch, and cut¬ 
ting every young shoot as it appears above ground. This method 
is considered sure if followed for two or three years. Thistles were 
first brought here by nursery men and emigrants feeding their teams 
by the wayside, long since. 

As this is my first year my effort has been to stop the further 
spread of the noxious weed and learn from inquiry and experiments 
the best methods for destroying the thistle. I hope to be able to 
make a better report the coming year. 

m’henry county. 

Report of Joseph J. Pabeeb, Commissioner Canada Thistles. Greenwood Township. 

The undersigned Commissioner of Canada Thistles for said town 
would report that said thistles are found growing in said town on 
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some twenty-five farms. The general opinion as to how they came, 
is by the wind blowing the seeds. 

JPBome have killed them and found other patches, and a few have 
killed them out on their farms. 

I have killed six or seven different patches on my farm; those in 
small patches by cutting them up and putting salt on the roots or 
by plowing them a few times in the season, or when but few come 
up by pulling them and putting salt on the roots. 

One man cuts them near the ground and puts a few drops of 
kerosene oil on each stalk; this has proved effectual. The sure 
thing to do is not to let them grow above ground, and they will 
soon die. I believe the present law should he enforced and that 
our State Legislature should pass a law with the penalty five times 
greater than it is now for letting thistles go to seed. The most of 
the farmers that have time in our town are trying to kill them, and 
it is manifestly unjust to them for a few negligent ones to allow 
them to spread. 


m’lean county. 

fleport of John T. Johnson, Commissioner Canada Tbistles, Lawndale Township. 

Tho undersigned would report that in the county of McLean, 
Lawndale township, on the farm of Jesse (Jhism, on the s. e. 40, 
of the B. w. section 1/5, thistles grew. The ground was cultivated 
in com and thistles pulled. On the farms of M. E. Walker and 
Mr. Leafe, at the west end of hedge separating these farms, ten 
thistles grew and received the same treatment. 

On the farm of P. B. Williams thistles were plowed up and straw 
stacked on the ground, but thistles not killed. Other patches have 
been plowed and salted. No expense has been incurred by the town 
for destroying thistles this year; time spent, two days. 



SECRETARY’S REPORT. 


To the State Board oj Aijrieulture ; 

In compliance with the by-law of the Board making it the duty 
of your Secretary to submit an “anmial report of the workings of 
his office,” I have the honor to make the following statement; 


ILLINOIS AGKIt'ULTtlRE. 

The correspondence of the oil ce for 1H82 indicates that there has 
been marked improvement in the methods of farming in this State, 
and that there has never been more interest manifested in the im¬ 
provement of farm animals. 

The demand for drain tile has greatly exceeded the increased 
supply, and the large area of the most feitile land in the State thus 
made available for cultivation the past year, by drainage, will add 
much to our productive capacity. 

The successful and profitable manufacture in large quantities of 
sugar from sorghum cane the past season, has increased the interest 
in this enterprise, and will doubtless induce capitalists to invest 
with more confidence in the development of what may prove a re¬ 
munerative industry to the producer and lessen the cost of this 
article to the consumer. 

The rapid and healthy growth of the dairy interests of this State 
is worthy of special mention. The statistics published the past year 
place this industry near the lead in value of animal product with 
the agricultural commodities of the State. 

Other specialties are receiving increased attention each year, in 
which the farmers of this State make a favorable comparison with 
the most improved sections of other States in extent of yield and 
quality of product. 

A more diversified character of the agriculture of the State is 
noticeable each succeeding year, and is unmistakable evidence of 
the increased intelligence of our farmers. 
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WORK OP THE OFFICE. 

During the year there have been printed and distributed '^8,000 
copies of the various publications in connection with the work of 
the Department. In tlie aggregate these reports make eleven hun¬ 
dred and thirty printed pages. During the same period there have 
been forwarded by express, eight hundred and thirty-eight ])ackages, 
and one hundred and one boxes of books have been shipped by 
freight. 

There were awarded at the State Fair of 1882, sixty-nine silver 
medals and eighty-one diplomas. These have all been i»repared and 
forwarded by express to the parties entitled to receive them. 

The letter books show that nearly three thousand letters were 
mailed during the year. 

There has been a marked increase over previous years in the 
work in connection with the State Fair and Fat Stock Show. 

The reports of the Standing Committees on Museum, Library and 
Crop Statistics will give detailed information concerning that work 
which need not lie referred to here. 

COUNTY AOniCUI^TIIlUL BOARDS. 

The following counties have no Agricultural Boards, viz: Alexan¬ 
der, Bond, Cook, Calhoun, Clinton, Grundy, Johnson, Monroe, Pu¬ 
laski, Scott and Washington. 

The counties of Hancock, McHenry, Marion, Saline, Stark and 
Union have each two Fair /Associations, but have not yet completed 
the organization of County Agricultural Boards, as provided by law. 

The following counties, having two or more societies, have organ¬ 
ized County Agricultural Boards in compliance with law: DeKalb, 
Ford, Fulton, Jackson, JoDaviess, Livingston, Logan, Ogle, Rock 
Island, Vermilion and Whiteside—Jackson and Rock Island having 
organized during the year 1882. 

There is much dissatisfaction with the members of the several 
Fair Associations concerning the provisions of the law in reference 
to the State appropriations to Associations bolding Fairs. 

Some of the most successful Fair organizations in the State are 
not receiving the appropriation owing to the failure of other Socie¬ 
ties in the county to co-operate in the formation of County Agricul¬ 
tural Boards, as provided by law, while other prominent and more 
recently organized associations refuse to become a branch of a 
County Board simply for a portion of the State appropriation of 
$ 100 . 

There has never been and probably never will be a Fair Associa¬ 
tion organized simply to receive the State appropriation, for it is 
not likely that the citizens of any community will be induced to 
expend large sums of money in the construction of exhibition build¬ 
ings, stalls, pens and improving grounds for the holding of Fairs 
for the sole purpose of obtaining loss than one hundred dollars from 
the State Treasury. 
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Since and including the year 1870, the munificent sum of $2,806,1^ 
has been offered in premiums by the patrons of agriculture in this 
State, to the enterprising people of the world as an incentive to 
exhibit at our Fairs the best results in the breeding of stock, the 
skil of the inventor and mauufacturer of labor-saving farm ma¬ 
chinery and implements, the growing of superior specimens of agri¬ 
cultural products, etc. 

All the citizens of the State have shared in the benefits to agri¬ 
culture resulting from the bolding of nearly one thousand (942) 
Fairs in various portions of the State during the period named, 
and have never questioned the wisdom of paying the limited amount 
appropriated to County Agricultural Boards. 

It will be seen from the following exhibit that the State appro¬ 
priation to County Agricultural Boards the past five years (’77 to 
inclusive) is but a fraction of the amount of premiums offered 
by the Fair Associations: 


Yoar. 

Premiums 
offered by 
Fair 

AB‘‘f)elat’nH. 

Slate ap- 
propriati’ns 
to (\). Ar’I 
Boards. 

" Per cent. 
State app’r. 
to premi’ms 
offered. 

1877. 

$230.3<I0 

5S24,‘M>7 

241.088 

217,045 

209,802 

$7,100 

7,6(M) 

7.8(M) 

7,200 

7,(MH) 

8 08 
8 88 
8 23 
8 81 
3.33 

187«. 

187Q. 

1880. 

1881 . 



It would increase the State appropriation but little to give annu¬ 
ally flOO to each Fair Association in the State, holding Fairs and 
paying not less than three hundred dollars in premiums. 

This small investment would be profitable to the State, and a 
change in the law giving the same appropriation to each society 
holding Fairs and reporting not less than $300 as paid in premiums 
would relieve this office of some unpleasant correspondence on ac¬ 
count of the provision of existing law which excludes nil but regularly 
organized Boards from participating in the State appropriation. 

County Agricultural Boards composed of two or more branches, 
were organized in 1882, as provided by law: 


Date oriranized. 

County. 

Branches. 

Sept. 5,1882 . 

Jackson. 

Oarbondale and IKurphysboro 

June 23,1882. 

Bock Island. 

Port Byron and HillHdHiM 





The following new societies held Fairs in 1882, as noted below: 


Date. 

County. 

Office, 


Hancock. 

OarthairA. . 


LaSalle. 

MendoM . 
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The Agricultural Society at Onarga having abandoned its organ¬ 
ization, the Watseka Fair and Exposition Society, on the 5th of 
June last, complied with the law by changing its name to Iroquois 
County Agricultural Board. 

The past season has been one of unusual ijrosperity with the 
Pair associations of the State. The reports received from societies 
to date, when compared with the returns of the previous year, show 
an increase of eleven per cent, in gross receipts, and an increase of 
nearly six per cent, in amount of premiums paid. 

ILLINOIS FAIBS. 

The following tables give much interesting data concerning the 
Fairs and Fat Stock Shows held in this State: 

ILLINOIS FAIR8~1882. 

The number of Fairs held in this State in 1882 exceed that of 
any former year; the number of entries at the Fairs the past year 
has not been equalled, except in 1877, 1878 and «^i79; the amount 
of premiums offered and paid in 1882 is the largest on record, with 
the exception of 1875. 

The following table gives the number of entries and premiums of¬ 
fered and paid during the past twelve years by the Fairs held in 
this State, as far as reported: 


Year. 

Number \ 
of FalrHl 
report’d. 

1 

Number 1 
of eutrles. ' 

1 

Amount 

premlumR 

olTeied. 

Amount 

premiums 

puid. 


56 

1 

39,188 , 

$108,145 

$85,154 

1871. 

49 

5I.3rj 

117, .381 

92.126 

1872 . 

51 

51,790 

105,396 

82,989 

1872. 

70 

(t'{.105 , 

151,324 

112,360 

1874 . 

89 

89.763 

206,481 

145,401 

187r» . 

87 

98,879 

! 26.S, 476 

192 903 


9.S 

9(i.(i48 

1 2»>.250 

154,043 

1877 . 

94 1 

113,925 

23(‘.3(M) 

168,2:17 

1878 . 

90 

10S.483 

224,907 

151,116 

1879 . 

93 

120,634 

241.08:1 

175,9<»0 

1880 . 1 

88 i 

97.890 

217.615 

147.473 


82 - 

90,585 

209.802 

140,862 

1882 ... 

95 

107,526 

254.011 1 

177,207 

Total. 

Average. 

1,037 

80 

10,329,795 

86,907 

1 

$2,560,221 

$196,940 

$1,829,071 

$110,698 


ENTRIES Of cattle. 


The following table gives the per cent, of entries of the various 
breeds of cattle at all the Fairs held in the State the past six 
years: 


nesorlption of oattlo. 


_ SI_ 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

1881. 

1882. 

Shorth^i'T', percent....----- 

70 

70 

64 

75 

61 

62 

Hereford, * ‘ * * . 

4 

4 

3 

4 

7 

6 


6 

6 

5 

3 

3 

4 

Pollea Angus,** ** . 





1 

Holstein. “ ** . 

4 

5 

5 

2 

5 

6 

Ayrshire. *' ** . 

2 

4 

4 

2 

4 

2 

jArAAV. ** ** . 

14 

11 

19 

14 

20 

20 



—34 
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It ■will be seen that there is a slight increase in the number of 
entries of Shorthorns, Devons, and a decrease in the number of 
entries of Herefords and Ayrshires, while the number of entries of 
Holsteins and Jerseys is about tho same as in 1881. Over four- 
fifths of all the cattle exhibited at the Fairs in this State, the past 
year, were Shorthorns and Jerseys—the former making over 60 per 
cent, of all the cattle shown. 

KNTBIES OF HOBSES. 

The following table gives the per cent, of tho entries of the va¬ 
rious breeds of horses at the Fairs of the State during the past six 
years, so far as reported. There was a slight decrease, the past 
year, in the number of entries of thoroughbred horses and Norman 
and French Draft, and a slight increase in the number of entries 
of Eoadsters and Clydesdale horses. Over half of the horses exhib¬ 
ited at the Fairs the past year were of the roadster type: 


Description of horses. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

1881. 

1882. 

Thoroughbred, per cent. 

22 

14 

20 

11 

11 

10 

Koadster. per cent. 

48 

53 

44 

58 

67 

59 

Norman and French Draft, per cent . 

22 

20 

23 

19 

19 

17 

Clydesdale and English Draft, per cent. 

8 

13 

13 

12 

13 

14 


All the Fairs in the State, so far as reported, are included in the 
above table. 


STATE FAIR. 

The following table gives the amount of premiums offered by tho 
managers of the Illinois State Fair since its organization, in 1858. 
It will bo seen that the development has been healthy, and that 
each department has received encouragement in proportion to its 
importance to the other interests demanding the fostering care of 
the organization. The aggregate of the premiums offered are as 
follows: 


Cattle. 

Horses and Mnlos 

Sheep. 

Swine . 

Poultry . 

Mechanics. 

Farm Products..., 

Horticulture. 

Fine Arts. 

Textile Fabrics... 
Natural History.. 
Equestrianism.... 

Education. 

Speed. 

MisoellaneouB.... 


$70,406 
81.825 
24.460 
25.320 
8.214 
12.5U 
16.856 
26.190 
2,388 
11,810- 
7,666 
1,291 
1,673 
4,540 
11,926 


$306,961 


Total 
























Amount of Premiums offered by the Illinois State Fair—ltio 8 -lS 82 . 
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Ediica..ioii 


Miscellaneoufl. 


I EQUOHtriiiuism' 


I Natiir’I hl‘^torv' 


: : : 


•*v ^;=<SiO • 


•* ^ ___ 


Textile fal>rl(*ft 


=; . .t.'ii='f8»#.?5.i:HS3St;:32,5=f«r,*2»*s-ss;i2 


Fine arts , 


H irticulturo . ^ 


Farm produets 


Mechanics 


Poultry. 


Swine. 


Sheep . 


Horses and 
mules. 


;2i : : 
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PURE BRED STOCK. 


Amount of prem¬ 
ums paid. 




mm%i sigiisa 


S Amount of prem- 
rt lums ollorod... 




No. of entries ... 


Amount of prem¬ 
iums paid. 


3g Amount of prom- 
iums offered. 




ifiHigg 


I’- s- or a< —- 
^ CC jr 




mnmn 






f?!;{2S!:S 


No. of entries ... 


Amouni of prem¬ 
iums paid. .. . 






iMmn 




Amount of prem¬ 
iums offered... 


No. of entries_ 


I Amount of prem- 
I iums paid. 


2 Amount of prem¬ 
iums offered 


No. of entries ... 






iSliagS 


c^f-^yi'Ni-J'eo 


S3?5SS?i^3 


illlJI 


mo««2S 



2,615 

2,870 

1,718 

456 

267 

109 

filvilTgr 

g|g35a 

ipSSiS 

'•I'Sr-uscNlco 

COpfi-J 

BimM 

i-T 



1.S90 

1,955 

588 

18o 

71 

72 


MO«gS 
|3o2rS®£| go's S'® 

o n. 


;3 Co^iS 

,SslSS§ 




M 9 OJH ec D 8 
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BECEIPTS AND ESPENSEH. 

The yearly receipts and expenditures, in connection with the 
management of the Illinois State Fair since its organization, in 
1868, arc given in the followhig table. 

The economy on the part of the officers of the Fair for the past 
thirty years, as shown in the exhibit, is conclnsive evidence of the 
ability and high character of the managers, who have cheerfully 
rendered the industrial classes of the State a most valuable service 
without other consideration than^tbe satisfaction of having done well 
whatever they could to advance the general prosperity of the people 
of the State. 


nxINOIB STATE FAIB. 


Place of Fair. 


Sprincrrleld.. 
Sprintffteld.. 

Chicanfo. 

Alton. 

Peoria . 

Central ia.... 
Freeport ... 
Jacksonville 

GbioH,;o. 

Peoria. 

Decatur. 

Decatur. 

Chicii(?o _ 

Chicago. 

Quincy. 

Quincy. 

Decatur .... 

Decatur. 

DuQuoln .... 

Ottawa. 

Peoria. 

Peoria. 

Ottawa. 

Ottawa. 

Freeport... . 

Freeport. 

Springdeld.. 
Springfield.. 

Peoria . 

Peoria. 


Year 

UecoipN, 

iucluuiiig 

hulancc. 

® Expeno's 

Premiums 

Expenses 

and 

premiums 

Balance 

in 

treasury. 

1853 

$4,751 

20 

$2,954 

04 

$944 

45 

$3,898 

49 

$852 

71 

1854 

0,344 

85 

1,754 

76 

3,140 

?.) 

4,901 

55 

1.443 

.30 

1855 

14,128 

Kl 

9,019 

11 

2,472 

(H) 

11,491 

11 

2.0.37 

09 

1856 

11,076 

04 

6,704 

73 

2,050 

00 

8. .354 

73 

3,320 

91 

1857 

19,198 

82 

0.542 

85 

8.104 

51 

14.047 

39 

4.551 

4:1 

1858 

14,436 

78 

0,920 

49 

0,300 

20 

13.2;i2 

69 

1,203 

49 

185!) 

10,814 

09 

7.318 

.31 

0,907 

46 

14,285 

77 

2,628 

92 

1800 

17.348 

97 

9.137 

99 

8,881 

86 

18.019 

85 



im 

14,824 

56 

9,969 

99 

4.280 

50 

14,250 

49 

508 

07 

18(1*2 

4,830 

07 

4,870 

30 

«718 

00 

5,085 

80 



im 

15,251 

70 

8. .350 

59 

4,862 

00 

13,218 

59 

2,033 

11 

1804 

23,434 

82 

9,974 

10 

8,145 

88 

18.119 

74 

5,314 

08 

1806 

28,739 

(Ml 

15,(>27 

84 

8,204 

(K) 

23.831 

84 

4,907 

22 

186(j 

21,820 

41 

11,247 

39 

7,209 

55 

18.456 

94 

.3,3(1.3 

47 

1807 

8J.974 

82 

13,298 

51 

10.008 

14 

23.900 

05 

8,008 

17 

1808 

24,090 

92 

12.542 

42 

7,m 

.50 

20,191 

92 

3.90B 

(M) 

180!) 

27,407 

70 

11,:150 

95 

9.227 

79 

20.584 

74 

0.822 

96 

1870 

30.(M)7 

71 

10,978 

26 

10.558 

28 

21,5.30 

53 

8.471 

18 

1871 

25,180 

43l 

10,201 

28 

10.060 

40 

20,321 

74 

4.704 

09 

1872 

29,7,58 

84 

9,880 

4:1 

10.750 

44 

2().6;i0 

87 

9,127 

97 

1873 

41,919 

87 

11,619 

21 

10.679 

92 

22,299 

13 

19,020 

74 

1874 

44,810 

69 

14,040 

61 

12,541 

00 

20.581 

01 

♦18,228 

98 

1875 

20,800 

18 

12,300 

36 

13,612 

47 

25.912 

83 

887 

35 

1870 

t24 913 

55 

1,3.099 

10 

6,977 

42 

19,070 

52 

6,8:19 

0.3 

1877 

33.514 

70 

7,921 

49 

110,923 

93 

24,845 

42 

8.000 

28 

1878 

20.544 

78i 

SK,803 

71 

12,841 

34 

21,045 

05 

4.899 

08 

1879 

31,C50 

91 

S13.078 

50 

15,003 

90 

28,682 

.52 

2.974 

39 

1880 

25,237 

70l 

10,071 

82 

15,432 

70 

25,504 

58 



1881 

25.000 

89 

10,503 

94 

15,503 

32 

26,127 

20 

• • • «• « 


1882 

33,805 

70 

12,018 

43 

15.068 

38 

27,080 

81 

1 

6.718 

'^1 


Deficit. 


$670 88 


m 37 


° Includes Winter Meeting expenses. 

* ilO.OUO invested in U. S. Donds. $11,250 
t Includes proceeds $10,(MM) U.8. bonds. $11,250 
t Includes 50 per cent, premiums 1870. $5,518. « 
S Includes $451.81 account Fat Stock Show. 

II Includes $1,801 on account Fat Stock Show. 
♦•No Fair. Premiums on field trial. 


PAT STOCK SHOW. 

The receipts of the last Fat Stock Show are the largest since the 
establishment of the exhibition, and for the first time in the history 
of the organization, the gate receipts, including donations, were 
sufficient to meet the expenses and premiums. 
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The following table gives the receipts and disbiusements in con¬ 
nection with the management of the Fat Stock Show: 


riaco of Show. 

Receipts. 

Expenses. 

Premiums 

Expenses 

and 

preml’ms. 

Balance. 

Bedclt 

OhloaKO.1878 . 

GhicaffO, 1879. 

ChloaRO, 1880. 

Chicago. 1881. 

Chicago, 1882 . 

$6,075 87 
9,332 22 
0.49(1 67 
7.062 76 
9.706 90 

1 

$2,680 87 
6.110 69 
4,04.6 81 
3,747 78 
4.678 34 

$2,396 00 
4,221 73 
2,450 76 
3,32J1 00 
4.364 00 

$6,076 87 
9,3:12 32 
6.496 67 
7,070 78 
9,037 31 

$674 bh 

*$461 81 
*1,861 24 
*678 18 
*18 03 


* Covered out of State Fair funds. 


PERSONAL. 

In concluding this, my eighth annual report, I beg to express to 
each member of the Board my high appreciation of the kind con¬ 
sideration extended toward me at all times, and for the wise counsel 
and ready assistance so often needed and so frequently and cheer¬ 
fully afforded. 


CONCLUSION. 

I avail myself of this opportunity to again commend those con¬ 
nected with mo in the office as having well and faithfully performed 
the duties assigned them. 

Eespoctfully submitted, 

S. D. FISHER, Secretary. 
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Permitted to appear before the Board and state grievance. 

Beuty, David E., V.-P.— 
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481 
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9 
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.1.2.3 

. 4 

. 4 

....0,70,71 

. 71 

.243,279,284 

243,291,295 


279 

74 

74 
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Present at roll-call. 
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401 

459 


. 624 
.. 525 

. 279 

1.2,3 
.. 1 
. 4 

. 74 

.. 74 
.. 74 
. 74 
. 74 
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. 1,2 
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.243,279,284 
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.. 3 

. 5 
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74 

74 

74 
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Class E—Poultry. 81 

Awards, list of— 
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* Class B—Horses.187 

Class D—Swine.193 

Class E—Poultry.193 

Blank prepared by committee for exhlblters. 4 

Breeding of animals exhibited— 

Class A—Cattle. 82 

Class B—Horses. 89 

Class C—Sheep.*.•.. 83 

Class D—Swine. 95 
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Organization of. 611 

Address of welcome by Mayor of Belleville.613 

Response to Mayor, by ex-President Qiliham.613 

Programme at first meeting. 614 

Programme at second meeting.616 

Addfress by H. Koelkenbeck—’’Flax Culture”.617 

Address by C. A. Ewing—"Agriculture as a Profession.619 

Financial exhibit. Illinois Agricultural Fairs, 1882. 342 

Fisher, 8. D— 

Made secretary of delegate convention. 5 

Committee on silver pnze plate, report of.278 

On printing committee. 74 

On transportation committee. 74 

Form of application for entry—Fat Stock Show...267 

Form of blank—cost of production—Fat Stock Show.267 
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LETTEE OF TEANSMITTAL. 


Illinois State Laboratoby op Natural History, 
Office of State Entomologist. 

Nobmaij, Illinois, December 30, 1883. 
Jlon. J. a. Scott, President of the State Board of Agriculture: 

Drab Sir : I have the honor to present herewith my first report 
as State Entomologist of Illinois, the twelfth in number of the 
series from this office. Although the period overed by this report 
is ostensibly the entire year 1882, I deem it proper to say that it 
really relates only to the latter half of the year—my appointment 
to the office dating July 3. Although, afc Director of the State La- 
horatorj' of Natural History, my attention had been moi-e or less 
engaged for several years by questions relating to economic en¬ 
tomology, yet the natur*' of my duties was such as to forbid my 
following the subject closely until T was made responsible for the 
work. As a consequence of the brief period of time actually covered 
by this report, much of the matter contained in it is necessarily of 
a somewhat fragmentary character, since it has been impossible to 
follow any species of insect through more than half the year. 

I am happy to say that insect injuries to the crops, both of the 
farm and of the garden, were this year considerably below the av¬ 
erage. While the chinch-bug hibernated in extraordinary numbers, 
and threatened serious injury early in the season, the cool and wet 
weather occurring at the usual time of oviposition so far checked 
its development, that the damage dond was finally trivial, and there 
is now a strong probability that we shall be practically unmolested 
by this most grievous pest during the coming year. Early in spring 
the army-worm appeared in overwhelming numbers in grass lands, 
in some parts of Southern Illinois, and a later brood occurred in 
June here and there in the central part of State,—but their para¬ 
sites promptly reduced them to subjection, and no very serious in¬ 
jury was inflicted. 

The season was, however, rather favorable to the development of 
plant lice, and several species of these always-threatening insects 
became locally destructive. The grain plant louse was heard of in 
oats fields; the corn plant lonse was very widely and generally dis¬ 
tributed in com, and probably contributed appreciably to the short 
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crop of the year; a grape louse awakened some alarm by a sudden 
attack on the vineyards in Northern Illinois; a plum aphis became- 
a pest in nurseries of young plum trees; and a melon aphis very 
considerably diminished the yield of melons and cucumbers, even 
destroying many fields in the early spring and summer. 

Although a wet season is generally regarded as injurious to most 
insects—especially if a low temperature conspires to retard mul¬ 
tiplication, one of the worst pests of our cornfields, the corn root- 
worm, Didlyrotica hvfficomis, Say, was evidently not unfavorably 
affected by the weather this year. Its injuries were fully as serious 
as ever before, and more widespread than they have before been known, 
notwithstanding the fact that the eggs in the ground and the newly- 
hatched worms were exposed to daily drenchings by cold rains until 
the first of July. It is not impossible, however, that a cool and wet 
fall would have an unfavorable effect on this worm, as it is at this 
time that the eggs are deposited. 

A good deal of complaint of the work of the Hessian fly has reached 
the office, this fall, from Southern Illinois, and there can be little 
doubt that this insect is at present increasing in numbers in that 
region. The same,may be said of the Angoumois grain moth, which 
works upon grain both in the stack and in store, and which must 
certainly be vigorously attacked, if we would insure ourselves against 
great and increasing loss. Among the common orchard pests I have 
seen no especial outbreak, except in the case of the cherry slug and 
the white tussock caterpillar, both of which were unusually abun¬ 
dant in the northern part pf the State. 

Among strawberry-growers, increasing anxiety is felt respecting 
the ravages of the crown-borer and the strawberry root-worm, and 
everything possible has been done which the brief time would per¬ 
mit, to complete the life histories of these insects and to work out 
methods of preventing and escaping their ravages. 

More or less work has been done on all the insects above men¬ 
tioned, as well as upon several others, and many of the results are 
presented in this report. A considerable number of observations 
and experiments are withheld, however, until the subjects to which 
they relate can be more thoroughly worked out. 

The field work of the season has been prosecuted as actively as 
possible in all parts of the State. Early in July I visited the fields 
of com, sorghum and broom corn, at Champaign, and went from 
thence up the Illinois Central to Chicago, stopping at frequent in¬ 
tervals for short trips through the country, and using every oppor¬ 
tunity to collect information concerning injuries, and to inspect the 
growing crops personally. From thence I went to Waukegan, and 
along the line of the Chicago and Northwestern to Freeport, re¬ 
turning south by the Central to Normal again. In August I went 
to Stark county, for the special purpose of observing the work of 
the com root-worm. In this month, an assistant, Mr. P. M. Web¬ 
ster, spent three weeks in making field observations and collections 
in DeKalb and adjoining counties, and later visited Mason counW 
for the same purposes. In September, another assistant, Mr. W. 
H. Carman, went to extreme Southern Illinois,* charged especially 
with the investigation of insects affecting the strawberry, but making 
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notes also, on everything relating to economic entomology. He 
visited Villa Eidge, Anna, Cobden, Tamaroa and Centralia, spend¬ 
ing some time at each of these places, and in October he made 
another trip to Oarmi, and other points in the Wabash valley. In 
September, I went with an assistant to Jacksonville and Jerseyville, 
and in November brought the field work practically to a close by 
making a third trip southward to Villa Eidge, Anna, Carbondale 
and Centralia. Field work was constantly in progress in the vicinity 
of Normal, and numerous short trms were also made to points ad¬ 
jacent. It was the policy of the office to keep all parts of the State, 
as far as possible, nnder intelligent supervision, and especially to 
visit, either in person or by competent assistants, every point where 
anything of especial interest to the economic entomologist appeared, 
whether in the way of insect injuries not yet clearly understood, or 
destructive outbreaks of familiar enemies, which afforded oppor¬ 
tunities for field experiments for the control of their injuries. 

For the purpose of securing early notice of such events, and also 
with the hope of distributing practical information concerning in¬ 
jurious insects just where and when it was most needed, I early 
took measures to put the office in immediate communication with 
farmers and fruit growers throughout the State. With this end in 
view, I issued in July, through the usual cnannels of the depart¬ 
ment, and by every other method available, a circular inviting cor¬ 
respondence, not only from entomological observers, but also from 
those in want of iufonnation or advice respecting insects injurious 
to their property. I am happy to say that this circular, widely 
published by the press, liad apparently an excellent effect. The 
correspondence of the office has rapidly grown, two hundred and 
eighteen letters having been written on economic entomology since 
the first of July, but it is not yet by any means as large as it 
should bo; and I cherish the hope that those for whose benefit we 
are working will more generally form a habit of referring to us for 
needed information, and of contributing in turn to the common 
stock of knowledge from their own observation and experience. 

The most important special investigations undertaken this season 
were those upon the com root-worm, the chinch-bug, and the straw¬ 
berry crown-borer, together with studies upon the food of the pre¬ 
daceous insects and upon certain questions related to the food of 
birds. Much time and thought was given to a research upon the 
contagious diseases of the chinch-bug; and some substantial progress 
was made in a knowledge of the subject. Many experiments were 
also made with insecticides, especially for the chinch-hug, the plant- 
lice, and the cabbage-worms. The life histories of the com root- 
worm and of the strawberry crown-borer were completed, and several 
previously published mistakes of observation or inference were cor¬ 
rected. A large number of dissections of those insects which have 
hitherto been reckoned almost wholly carnivorous, and therefore 
highly beneficial, were made with a view to determining exactly their 
value to the farmer, and the conditions under which they could live 
in the absence of a supply of insect food. Substantially complete 
results were reached for the two most important families of beetles 
of this class—^the lady-bugs (Coccinellidse) and the predaceous ground 
beetles (Garabidse), and the results have been published this month 
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in Bulletin 6 of the State Laboratory of Natural History. The 
practical importance of these results as a part of the data of economic 
entomology lias led me to publish an abstract of the above paper 
in this report. 

In preparing my report for publication, I have borne in mind the 
fact that economic entomology is a science of great extent, and of 
unusual difficulty, and that it requires for its most successful culti¬ 
vation the joint labors of a number of workers, each contributing 
his share to the common stock of knowledge. The main object of 
all our studies and experiments must be the improvement of agri¬ 
culture and horticulture, as far as these depend on a knowledge 
and mastery of injurious insects, and they should undoubtedlv 
finally result in plain and simple descriptions, by means of which 
the intelligent farmer and gardener can recognize their insect ene¬ 
mies and friends; and equally plain and clear directions for the 
protection of their crops from insect ravages. But many of the 
questions presenting themselves for solution, are too large and com- 

E licated to be fullv solved by a single worker, in a single year, and 
e will best help them to a solution who will publish from time to 
time reports of progress, so full and careful that others can see just 
what has been accomplished, and just where additional investiga¬ 
tion is next needed. It is on this account that I have gone, in 
some of the papers of this report, into what may seem tedious and 
unnecessary detail to those who look only for immediate practical 
results from everything done or attempted by the State Entomolo¬ 
gist. My purpose, in these papers, has been either simply to ad¬ 
vance a difficult subject another stage, or else, where final conclusions 
are announced on difficult or disputed points, to give the exact 
grounds of these conclusions, so that those interested may see upon 
just what proofs they rest. In this way, I believe that we may be 
sure that progress will be unintermpted and secure. 

The essential results of these more elaborate papers have been 
briefly summarized at intervals, and attention has been specially 
called to these summaries by foot-notes, for the benefit of those 
caring only for general conclusions. 

Besides the papers prepared by myself for the report proper, I 
present herewith an appendix, containing contributions by others. 

I am under obligations to Prof. T. J. Burrill, of the State Indus¬ 
trial University, for an article kindly placed at my disposal, on an 
insect injury to the Lombardy poplar, discovered by him. 

One of the assistants in the Laboratory, Mr. W. H. German, having 
paid special attention for the past three years to the minute and little 
known, but often decidedly injurious, mites known as the gall mites, 
or riiytopti, I have asked him to prepare a paper, treating this 
group from the standpoint of the economic entomologist. 

Another Laboratory assistant, Mr. P. M. Webster, has made, under 
my direction, a special study of the Angoumois grain-moth, and 
has at my request prepared a report upon this destructive insect 
and its parasites. 

I wish in this place to acknowledge my general obligations to my 
above-named entomological assistants, Mr. Garman and Mr. Web- 
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ster, to the first of whom I am particularly indebted for the accu¬ 
rate original figures published in this report; to the various corres¬ 
pondents of the office, especially to Dr. E. B. Boardman, of Elmira, 
Stark county, and Mr. D. S. Harris, of Cuba, Fulton county; to 
Prof. T. J. Burrill, of the State Industrial University at Champaign, 
for determinations of fungi found in the stomachs of beetles, and 
for much valuable assistance in the study of the plant parasites of 
the chinch-bug; and to the members and officers of the State Board 
of Agriculture, especially to the Secretary, Mr. S. D. Fisher, and 
the Assistant Secretary, Mr. C. S. Mills, who have let no opportu¬ 
nity escape them to further the work of the office in every way pos¬ 
sible. 

My thanks are also due to the Illinois Central Bailroad, as 
represented by its traffic manager, Mr. J. F. Tucker, to whose in¬ 
telligent liberality I owe trip passes, both for myself and assistants, 
to all points on his road, wherever and whenever we were called on 
the business of the office. 

BespectfuUy submitted. 

S. A. Fobbeb, 

NoHMAii, III., Dec. 30, 1882. State Entomologist, 
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THE CORN ROOT-WORM. 


(Diahrotica longicomh, Say.) 

Order COLEOPTERA.. Family CnaYSOMKLiDai. 

lA minute, Blender, white jfrub, about two-flfths of an iuch long, boring the roots of 
corn in the ground from June to August, transforming into a grass-groon beetle which 
feeds upon the pollen and silk of the corn and upon the pollen of other plants.] 

The earliest published mention of this insect as a species injurious 
to agriculture, is scarcely four years old, and yet it has become one 
of the most destructive insects of the corn crop in Illinois, second 
of late only to the chinch-bug in this respect, and scarcely second 
to that. • Until recently it was known to entomologists as a common 
but harmless beetle, feeding in autumn on the flowers of the thistle, 
goldenrod and other plants of the family to which these belong 
(CompositaB); but. none were acquainted with its life history, and 
none suspected it of any injury to agriculture. That it should have 
develcmed rapidly from this humble and insignificant condition into 
one 01 the worst pests to the staple crop of the State, is an alarm¬ 
ing phenomenon, and one which will well repay the most careful 
investigation. Now that its work is becoming known, there are many 
indications that its mischief as a corn-root worm was noticed occa¬ 
sionally, but not understood, as much as ten or twelve years ago; 
but it seems incredible that it can have appeared at any previous 
time in anything like its present numbers, or have done anything 
like the harm ^ich it now inflicts on agriculture, without attract¬ 
ing the general attention of farmers or coming to the knowledge of 
such entomologists as Walsh, Biley and LeBaron. It is most prob¬ 
able, therefore, that this is another addition to the already long 
list of insects which are naturally harmless, but which have been 
stimulated to excessive multiplication and tempted to the most seri¬ 
ous ravages by the removal of some of the usual checks upon their 
increase. Just what the changes in the ordinary condition of its 
life have been, which have caused this destructive outbreak of the* 
corn-root worm, we can not tell positively at present, although I 
shall have something to say on this point on another page; but, 
fortunately, we are able to determine what must be done to reduce 
it to its former limits. The great importance of a full and wide- 


*For a Bummary of the contents of this article, see p. 86. 
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spread knowledge of this insect, both to the fanner and to the stu¬ 
dent o£ the general system of organic nature, will no doubt justify 
an elaborate treatment of it in this report; and I will therefore give 
an account of it as nearly complete as is now possible, presenting 
not only the conclusions reached, but also all the endence on which 
they rest, so that the intelligent reader may judge of their sound¬ 
ness for himself. 

Although two papers on this insect have already been published 
in the ninth and tenth reports of this office, the information on 
which they were based was confessedly incomplete, and some of the 
theories there hesitatingly ventured have since proven incorrect; 
and it therefore seems best to treat the whole subject independently. 
1 have thought it necessary to give with special fullness the partic¬ 
ulars relating to the amount of the injury, the number of broods, 
and the mode of hibernation, since it is upon these points that pre¬ 
vious reports have proven to be especially at fault. 


EXTENT AND AMOUNT OP ITS INJURIES. 

The first published mention which has come to my notice of tlie 
■occurrence of this species as an injurious insect, is in the report of 
the Commissioner of Agriculture for 1878, on the 2()8th page of 
which Prof. C. V. Eiley, entomologist to the department, remarks: 
“Mr. Gustavus Pauls, of Eureka, Mo., had his corn seriously dam¬ 
aged at the roots by the larva of a little beetle {Diahrotica Umgi- 
vornis. Say.,) that was not before known to have any such habits.*' 
Prof. Eiley was, therefore, not only the first to note the injury, but also 
the first to determine the species to which it was due. Later, referring 
to tins item in the American Entomologist for October, 1880, Mr. Eiley 
says; “The injuries of this insect to corn roots have, for some time, 
been known to us. * * * We first received it in the larva 

and pupa states in August, 1874, from Mr. H. Weber, of Kirkwood, 
Mo., who found it burrowing in the roots of his com, and doing 
considerable damage. While the general resemblance to the known 
larvffi of Dialrrotica vittata (the Striped Cucumber-beetle) showed its 
relationship, and we su8])ected it to belong to Z>. hmgicornis, on ac- 
<*ount of the fremiency with which this pretty, greenish species was 
found in corn-fields, yet we failed to get positive proof by breeding 
until August 14, 1878, when the first beetle was obtained from larvBB 
received the previous month from Mr.^ G. Pauls, of Eureka, Mo.** 

In the Western liiiral for May, lc79, a correspondent in Warren 
county. Ill., says: “During the last few years our corn-fields in this 
section have been infested by a small white worm or larva, of which 
farmers generally know but little. Except in size, color and habits, 
it resembles the yellow wiro-Y^orm. Instead of disturbing the kernels 
of com they attack the root, and as soon as com is up, wo find the 
roots dying, and the inside of them filled with these little posts. 
They enter the root at the base of the stalk, and burrow under the 
bark of the root until it is destroyed. They are at first very small, 
and can scarcely be detected with the natural eye, but later they 
appear to be one-half inch in length, with seemingly all appearances 
of the wire-worm in shape.’* 
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In a letter to Prof. French, written in July, 1880, and published 
in both the ninth and tenth reports of this office, Dr. B. L. Board- 
man, of Elmira, Stark county, ill., describes the injury done by this 
worm to corn in his vicinity. The occurrence of the same pest in 
LaSalle county is shown by a communication from Marseilles, in 
the Prairie Farmer for September 7, 1880, the writer of which says: 
“We had as fine a stand as I ever saw, and we expected a good 
crop, but our corn seemed to stand still after about one foot high. 
I examined mine, as I had some trouble the past two years. The 
pest has been known here several years, damaging some fields as 
much as seven or eight years ago. The worm is white in the young 
state, about the size and looks of a cheese maggot.” 

Injuries to the corn in Stark county wore reported by Dr. Board- 
man as scarcely less serious in 1881 than those described during 
the previous year. In August, 18v2, I paid a visit to that county 
myself, for the purpose of examining the injuries done by the worms, 
and found them not at all inferior to those of former years. In 
several cases the owners of the fields estimated the probable loss 
at from twenty-five to seventy-five per cent, of the crop. In every case 
examined, the seriously affected fields were those which had been in 
com for one or more years previously, and the degree of injury 
almost always corresponded closely to the number of successive 
years the ground had been in corn. A letter from Dr. Boardman, 
received in November, after the com was chiefly harvested, estima¬ 
ted the loss in his vicinity due to the corn root-worm at from 
twenty to sixty per cent., with an average of thirty per cent. 

During this same month of August, my assistant, Mr. F. M. Web¬ 
ster, went to DeKalb county, for the purpose of studying the corn 
root-worm and otlier insects, and found this species not less 
abundant and injurious tlian I had found it farther west. The 
presence of the white grub in many of the fields infested by the 
root-worm, made it difficult to estimate exactly the amount of the 
injury due to the latter. A careful comparison of some fields in 
which sometimes one and sometimes the other was at work, showed 
that the damage due to the white grub was, on an average, about 
one-fourth that done by the root-worm. 

To show the condition of things found in this region the following 
abstracts of his notes are given: In one field, which had Leen in 
com four or five years, fifty per cent, was destroyed. Another, 
planted to corn for three years previously, was badly damaged. In 
still another, which had been in com but one year preceding, only 
a few of the beetles were found, and none of the worms. On Mr. 
Griswold’s farm, one field had been in corn three years, and another 
but two, both having been otherwise treated alike. The crop was 
badly injured in the first, and but slightly so in the second. Where, 
of adjoining fields, separated not even by a fence, one had been 
previously planted to corn, and the other had been in some other 
crop the preceding year, the dividing line between the two was 
clearly indicated by the difference in the thriftiness of the corn. In 
a field of Mr. Taylor’s which had been planted to com for three 
years previously, about a fourth of the crop was destroyed. 

The work of the worm at Sandwich, in the salne county, is suffi¬ 
ciently indicated in the following letter from Mr. Jas. Griswold, who- 
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lives near that place: “All our land that had the third crop of 
corn on it was badly used up by the white grub and corn root-worm. 
We had two small fields, one of ten and the other of twelve acres, 
that we thought too strong for oats, which should have given us 
forty bushels per acre the present season. We got from the ten 
acre piece about twenty l)ushel8 per acre, and from the other about 
twenty-five. We had a piece of twenty acres of not quite as strong 
land, and not as badly damaged, from which we got about tw’enty- 
five bushels per acre. Our sod com saved us; we had forty acres 
that gave us from sixty to sixty-five bushels ])er acre.”* The farmers 
near Waterman reported in November, that on husking their com, 
the yield was much smaller than the stand of stalks would indicate, 
and that the hills pulled up easily and the roots had evidently 
been eaten by the worms. In the field of Mr. Lattin, at Shabbona 
drove, the loss was from twenty-five to fifty per cent, of the crop, 
and other fields in this vicinity were reported nearly ruined, the 
worms being in almost every instance on old corn ground. In Lit¬ 
tle Eock, the damage to one field examined was estimated at twenty 
per cent.; in another, at least twenty-five per cent, was lost. The 
same insect had been noticed in the roots of corn at Millington, in 
Kendall county, in July, 1882. 

A letter from Mr. H. W. Frazer, of Gibson, in Ford county, dated 
December 5, reported that the worms had done him a great deal of 
injury, as well as his neighbors, and that they were worse upon 
high ground and upon low ground that had been tiled. In McLean 
county, near Normal and Bloomington, several fields were seen, in 
which the yield was diminished from ten to fifty per cent., as shown 
by comparison with the yield of adjacent fields not affected by the 
root-worm. The insects were likewise abundant at Arrowsmith, in 
McLean county, and Pekin, in Tazewell county, although no notes 
of injury were received from those places. 

A correspondent from Putnam county, writes under date of Sep¬ 
tember 3: “I find here a small worm one-third of an inch long or 
less, that works lengthwise of the roots of the corn, and checks its 
growth so that it does not ear well,” referring evidently to the 
species under consideration. In the vicinity of Mason City, in Mason 
county, many fields were examined in September, several of which 
were badly infested, being worse upon high ground than on low, 
and also, as reported, more destructive in dry seasons than in wet. 
In Mr. Warnock’s field, near town, two-thirds of the corn was found 
destroyed, the stalks lying flat and flead with the half-formed ears 
rotting. This com should have yielded seventy-five bushels per acre, 
but the ground had been planted to the same grain for several years 
successively. Mr. Wamock had noticed the worms for ten or twelve 
years previously, and remembers that serious damage was done as 
much as seven years ago. 

Mr. D. S. Harris, an observer upon whose accuracy I have learned 
to rely, writes to me under date of January 8, 1883: “We have 
found this insect much more numerous than anticipated. We did 
not examine a single field of corn in which its presence was not 
more or less manifest. In some fields there would be large, rank- 
growing stalks of com which did not ear out at all. These stalks, 
upon being examined, were found to have been injured by the larvss 
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of this beetle after the com had bugun to tassel out. O^Jier stalks 
would be found leaning over at the ground, and then gr v*. mg erect. 
These stalks were found to have been injured by the \ji,rt?& before 
the com had developed more than four or five joints. This was 
known by finding the roots eaten off and destroyed for about one- 
half their length, new roots having put out and furnished nourish¬ 
ment to the plant, after the larva) had reached maturity.” He 
further says that a small field planted about the first of July was 
entirely destroyed by the larvae of this beetle before the corn reached 
maturity. Stock was turned into this field, and it was used as a feed 
lot during the entire winter. About the first of July, 1882, it was 
planted again to com, and again almost entirely destroyed. 

During a brief visit in September, to Jacksonville, in Morgan 
county, a few fields were examined near the city. In some which 
had been planted to corn for several years successively, about twenty 

S er cent, of the hills were badly affected, and the yield was evi- 
ently greatly impaired. The worm was also found at work in the 
vicinity of Jerseyville, in a large proportion of the fields inspected, 
but was not doing very serious damage in any of them. 

In extreme Southern Illinois, during a trip from Cairo to Van- 
dalia, a careful search of the fields discovered none of the worms 
until Centralia was reached. Here a field of twenty acres, belong¬ 
ing to Mr. G. A. Bninton, had been previously almost entirely de¬ 
stroyed as a consequence of an injury, which, from his description, 
was probably that of the com root-\’vorm. 

From the foregoing data, we must conclude that the pest is widely 
scattered through the corn-growing belt of Illinois, but is apparently 
more injurious at present north of the center, where the damage is 
sufficient to attract general attention, and to cause widespread 
alarm. It has doubtless been more or less prevalent for ten or 
twelve years, but has increased rapidly in numbers and destnictive 
energy for the last four or five. Its scarcity southward affords no 
assurance of continuous exemption from serious harm. 

Besides the occurrence of the pest in Missouri already noted, the 
following report of its devastations in Iowa will be of interest: 

In September, 1882, the Walnut News, a paper published in Pot¬ 
tawattamie county, in Southwestern Iowa, said: '‘For some time 
complaints have been made that the com was not earing as rapidly 
as it should, and that the cause of it was a small worm eating the 
roots. General attention was not attracted until this week; and 
then, in those localities where the storm of Monday night was felt, 
the universal prevalence of this pest became apparent. Acres of 
com fell flat, and when examined it was found that the roots had 
been eaten to such an extent that it could not stand up under a 
wind. Corn on stubble ground is not molested in the least, as near 
as can be learned, but that which has been in com the third year, 
or more, is assailed most, and mainly upon the tops of ridges or 
high dry ground. This is said to be one reason why the corn on 
the ridges is so slow in earing and growing, the worms having taken 
tne mam root. In such cases, where the com is not blown down, 
new roots are forming, and the infested hills may mature, if the 
season is sufficiently late. We have, directly and indirectly, com- 
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munioated with twenty.five or thirty different persons who agree with 
the above statement, and ^ we have personally examined different 
fields; and while not able to find the worm spoken of in the suc¬ 
ceeding paragraph taken from the Atlantic Telegraph, and reported 
by others, we found the roots of the do^\n com, and some of that 
yet standing, black and decayed, and bearing evidence of having 
been eaten off several weeks ago. The following from the Telegraph, 
dated at Anita, shows that the scare is not local: “Monday, Mr. 
E. C. Demming brought in several specimens of growing com eaten 
off at the roots by a small worm, aboijt half an inch long and not 
much thicker than a good-sized pin. He thinks he will have, judg¬ 
ing from present appearances, some fifteen acres destroyed by this 
pest. We understand it is found on other farms also. The fields 
where they have worked here are damaged all the way from five to 
fifty per cent.’* The occurrence of this beetle in Southern Iowa in 
June of the present year, was also reported to me by Dr. Boardman. 


DESCRIPTION. 

A general description, sufficient to enable the ordinary reader to 
distinguish this beetle, will be found in the tenth report of this 
office, and in the summary at the close of this paper. A full tech¬ 
nical description of the insect in all its stages is, however, yet a 
desideratum, and is herewith given. 

^ ^ Imago ,—The adult beetle is 


about one-fifth of an inch in 
length by about half that in 
breadth, and a little the widest 
posteriorly. Its head is nearly 
\ ^ s ^ as wide as the thorax, smooth, 

nearly so, with a large cir- 
cular depression between the 
eyes, from which a narrow groove 
“iParNx leads forwmd, dividing between 

jy ^ antennae and enclosing be- 

• t '•* ' ‘ il tween the branches oi the foi’k 

^ elevated ridge, which extends 

/ (A downwards to the labrum. On 

\\ either side of this, and in front 

I r / U of 0®*^^ antenna, the surface is 

d ^ miiTcitely rugulose. There is 

Jr also an angular depressed line 

Fiq,i. DiabroUcahmoicorius, ^ay. Adult of jnst withiii each eye. The an- 
tho corn root-worm. Mn«ni«ed 10 diameters, tcnna) are rather long, extend¬ 
ing backwards beyond the middle of the elytra. ‘The second and 
third joints are short and equal, and together aliout as long as the 
fourth. The remaining joints of the antennae are of nearly equal 
length. The first and second joints are nearly smooth, the remain¬ 
der pubescent. The eyes are black, the head and first joint of the 
antennae are pale brown, or green, or brownish-green, and the rest 
of the antennae, the labrum and mouth parts, brown. 

The thorax is not as wide as the elytra, and is strongly narrowed 
behind the middle, making the margin sinuate. The anterior angles 
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are rounded, and the posterior obtuse. The sides of the thorax are 
narrowly expanded and recurved, leaving a gutter-like margin along 
the whole length. It is not margined behind. The disc is very 
slightly pubescent, and sparsely and faintly punctured, most dis¬ 
tinctly posteriorly. A little behind the middle, upon each side of the 
median line, is a large conical fovea, but there is no median ridge 
or groove. A strong, erect hair occurs in front of the posterior 
angle, and another behind the anterior, and two or three short hairs 
follow the latter. 

The elytra are coarsely and irregularly punctured, and sparingly 
pubescent, with short stiff hairs. The surface is diversified by four 
or five obscure and irregular ribs, of which the outermost is largest, 
and forms a well marked longitudinal angle. This and the one next 
it unite anteriorly in a prominent humerus. The edge of the elytron 
is recurved like that of the thorax, forming a still deeper gutter 
just within the margin. The thorax and elytra are commonly 
brownish-green or grassy-green throughout, but the humeral angles 
are occasionally touched with brown, as is likewise the smooth scu- 
tellum. The sutural line is also sometimes brown. 

The epipleurro are green, and do not attain the tips of the elytra. 
The legs and under surface of the body are pubescent except the 
prostemum, which is smooth, or nearly so. The abdomen is sparsely 
punctured. The thighs are usually green, but the tibire, the tarsi, 
and the sides of the metasternum are more or less deeply tinged with 
brown. 



Ftg, 2. Pupa of the 
corn root-worm, 
ahrotwa lougicoi'nis. 
Say. Mofirnlfled 10 
diametera. 

between the eyes. 


Pupa .—The characters of the newly formed pupa 
are well shown by the accompanying figure, but 
as some changes occur previous to the escape of 
the beetle, a description of the latest stage is 
given. The length is .18 of an inch, and the 
greatest width about one-tenth of an inch. The 
color is pure white throughout, with the exception 
of the brownish-red eyes, which now show through 
the skin, and a pair of brown, homy, curved 
hooks, attached to the tip of the abdomen, about 
equaling in length the preceding segment. The 
arrangement of the wings, wing covers, legs and 
antenn®, and the position of the head, are well 
shown in the cut. Two white erect hairs are seen 
between the antenn®, and another pair above and 


Several scattered slender spines appear upon the back of the pro¬ 
thorax, as well as an irregular transverse row upon each of the 
other segments of the thorax and abdomen. These hairs are espe¬ 
cially long and strong at the tip of the abdomen, and a few like¬ 
wise appear upon the tibio-femoral joints. The hairs, as well as 
the forceps-liko claws, already mentioned, at the tip of the body, 
doubtless serve to fix the pupa skin m the earth when the beetle 
emerges. The spiracles are distinctly visible as small brown rings 
upon the back of each of the first eight abdominal segments, but 
upon the three remaining segments posterior to these they are not 
apparent. 
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3. (^orn loot-worm. IjarvaofRay. Magniflod 
b diameterH Head moie hicrhly mafirained. ^ :)nt view. 


Lanm .—The com root-worm, when fully grown, just previous to 
its last moult, is four-tenths of an inch in length, by one-tenth that 
width, white and smooth under a low power; but when more highly 
magnified, the skin is seen to be minutely roughened with very 
small tubercles. The body is cylindrical, narrowing a little anteri¬ 
orly, the first segment being the shortest and narrowest of all. 
There are a few scattered stiff hairs to each segment, most numer¬ 
ous anteriorly, and especially upon the head. The latter is nar¬ 
rower than the first segment, convex but flattened above, about two- 
thirds as wide as long, and smooth evcept for the hairs already 
mentioned. It is yellowish-brown, a little darker m front and at 
the sides beneath. A narrow dark line extends along the middle of 
the head, widest posteriorly, where it is divided by the very narow 
white suture, which forks at the middle, sending two narrow straight 
branches to the anterior angles of the head 

Here the short, white, three-jointed antennae are situated, the first 
joint about twice as wide as the last, and the second joint very 
short. The eyes are wanting. The mandibles are dark with black 
tips, and the other mouth appendages are white. The thoracic seg¬ 
ments all bear short, two-jomted legs, each about as long as the 
segment to which it is attached. They are pale brown, armed with 
short, stout spines, and terminating in a single claw and a flattened, 
membranous, oval appendage, which extends some distance beyond 
the tip of the claw. The top of the first segment is coriaceous and 
yellowish-brown, while all the others are soft except the last, upon 
which is a circular brownish patch of leathery consistence. Beneath 
this segment is a prominent retractile wart or tubercle, serving as 
a false leg. The segment is entire and rounded posteriorly, where 
it is set with a few long hairs or slender spines. 
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Just before pupating, the larva becomes very much shortened and 
thickened, assuming more the form of a common grub. The ab¬ 
dominal segments now become much more distinctly marked, and 
the head takes a vertical position. The length in this, which may 
be called the semi-pupa stage, is only about one-fifth of an inch, 
and. the greatest breadth .045 of an inch. The body now tapers 
more posteriorly than before, the last two segments being con¬ 
spicuously narrower than the preceding. In other respects the larva 
remains uuchaugod. 


%(/.—The egg is of a dirty white 
color and very minute, .02.5 of an 

narrower at one end than at 
other, having in fact almost pre- 

Under the microscope the .surface is 
8^00 to be thickly dotted with min- 
hexagonal pits, (about twenty in 
its entire length,) and under a higher 

4. Egg of J)iabrnh(a lotigicoiws,^9^^^ 6ach of tuese 

suv xMagnifiodso (iiametorb. pits exhibits still more minute de¬ 
pressions, seven or eight to each reticulation. 


The only objects wliich I have noticed in the ground about the 
roots ot com, which are likely to be mistaken for the corn root- 
worm, are very young earth-worms, the larva? or grubs of small 
gnats and other flies, and ycung wiie-v^orms. A careful examinaT 
tion will readily distinguish the flrst two of these by the tact that 
they are entirely destitute of legs, while, as already remarked, tbe 
root-worm has three pairs of jointed legs just back of the head. 
In this respect it agrees with the young wire-worms, which aro 
(also like the root-worm) destitute of appendages to the other seg¬ 
ments of the body. Their enist is, however, firmer than that of the 
latter species, the head is longer, flatter and thinner; the body 
also usually somewhat flattened, and the last segment commonly 
either notched or variously toothed. 


LIFE HISTORY. 

Lan'a ,—The time of the first appearance of the larva in the 
ground—the time, that is, wlien the eggs begin to hatch—is not yet 
exactly known, as the worms have not been seen until the effect of 
tlieir work upon the com has attracted attention to them. 

A letter from Dr. Boardman (28d of October, 1882) says: “The 
earliest date on which I have found the larva is about the 10th of 
June; but 1 think they would have been found earlier had search 
been instituted. I did not look for them until I began to notice the 
change in the young com.” Several farmers who had suffered from 
the work of the worms, both in DeKalb and Mason counties, spoke 
of noticing spots in the field where the com had ceased to grow 
while they were cultivating it; and as the plowing of the crop is 
nearly all done between the 10th of May and the 20th of July, the 
visible work of the worms probably begins in June. A correspond¬ 
ent of the Western Rural, writing from Warren county, says that 
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he finds the roots dying with the worms inside them, as soon as 
the com is up. At Millington, the larvic were seen in the roots of 
the corn in July of the present year by Mr. Finney, of that iilace, 
and on the 26th of July, 1882, they were likewise seen again by 
Dr. Boardman. Mr. Bascom, of Sandwich, noticed them in the 
com early in August of the same year. On the 181h of that month, 
I found tliem very abundant on Dr. Boardman’s place, in Stark 
county, where nearly all remaining were fully grown. One was 
noticed, liowever, only .15 of an inch in length. They were con¬ 
tinuously observed by Mr. F. M. Webster and myself in McLean 
and DeKalb counties throughout the remainder of August. By Sep¬ 
tember, how(wer, they had apparently all transformed, and I find 
no mention in our notes of their appearance again during the fall, 
although the roots of com and all other suitable situations were 
thoroughly searched again and again until the middle of November. 

There is consequently every reason to suppose that the eggs com¬ 
mence to hatch soon after the corn appears above the ground in 
spring, and that the larvie begin at once to work upon the roots, 
but all get their growth and pupate before September, some cer¬ 
tainly maintaining the larval condition until that date. Published 
mention of the occurrence of the larva^ in November in the roots of 
ragweed and other plants, has once or twice been made; but the 
fact that the slender grubs of Diptera commtmly occur in such sit¬ 
uations, and that these have already been se/eral times mistaken 
for the corn root-worm, together with the fact that neither Dr. 
Boardman, Mr. Webster, nor myself have been able to find these 
worms later than September of this year, either in the cornfields 
or in wheat, or in tlie roots of any plant outside the fields, after 
the most careful, protracted, and oft repeated search under the 
most favorable circumstances, makes it likely that the reports above 
mentioned were incorrect. The extreme lateness and unusual warmth 
of the season this fall, would certainly have brought out the larva‘, 
if the eggs over hatch at that time of the year. 

The fact stated by Mr. D. B, Harris, in a letter to me, that one 
of his neighbors lost a field of corn by those worms, whicli was 
planted about the first of July, 1882, is the only evidence we have 
of the time to which the hatching of the eggs is continued. Mr. 
Harris is also very positive that he found these larvie very abund¬ 
ant in the stems ot the garden purslane {l^ortulaca olemcca)^ and a 
few of them also in the roots of razeed {Ambrosia artcmisicefolia) 
and lamb’s-quarter {Clienopodiwm (ubmn), weeds growing in an 
affected corn-field. 

Pupa —The earliest date at which the pupa has been observed is one 
given by Dr. Boardman, namely, the 29th of June; but the adult beetle 
hns been seen a little earlier, and the pupa doubtless sometimes forms 
by June 15. I have no record of the occurrence of the insect in this 
State during July; but it was again reported by Dr. Boardman on the 
6th of August, and was found by me abundantly on the 18th of the 
same month. In DeKalb county pupae were noticed by Mr.Webster on 
the 21st of August, and also on the 24th, and again upon the 26th, 
but were not found in any of the hills examined later than this date. 
The transformations, therefore, beginning in the middle of June are 
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probably complete or nearly so by September 1. The length of time 
passed by one individual insect in the pupa state is not yet known. 

Adult Beetle .—this insect is more likely to be encountered in a 
mature condition than in any other of its stages, the dates of its 
appearance here given will afford a better idea of the period during 
which the brood develops, than those derived from collections made 
in the other stages. Dr. Boardman says: “I found the beetle in 
Southern iowa, this year, as early as the 26th of June; but the 
earliest date on which I have found it in the latitude of Stark 
county, is from the 1st to the 10th of July. I think that the 
beetles commence to come out of the ground about the first half of 
July, and continue until the latter part of August.*’ In another 
letter from Stark county he says: “1 could not find any beetles 
here on the 28th or 29th of June, when I searched for them, nor 
for some days after that time; but I caught them one year ago on 
the 1st of July.** 

• 

The first specimen obtained at Normal, this year, was collected 
from a roadside plant, on the 27th of July. No search for them 
had been made in the cornfields, however, and the fact that a few 
days later, namely, on the Ist of August, they were found very 
abundant in a field at Arrowsmith, in McLean county, makes it 
seem probable that they might have been collected earlier in this 
situation. These specimens were fresh from the pupa, as shown by 
their very light color. They were more numerous upon the com, at 
this time, than upon the weeds in the field. On the 7th of August 
they were found abundant in cornfields at Pekin, chiefly gathered 
at the bases of the leaves where these join the stalk, and apparently 
feeding upon the pollen and anthers of the corn gathered there. 
On the 18th of August, at Elmira, 1 found them at the bases of 
the leaves, and likewise on the silks of the com, which they were 
evidently eating freely at this time. The insect was now chiefly in 
the pupa state, only a few larvsB remaining; while the beetles were 
intermediate in number between the two other stages. On the 2lRt of 
August, in DeKalb county, larva*, pupae and imagos were still found; 
and in DeKalb and Kendall counties the beetles were seen pairing 
in the field, at various dates, from the 17th to the 26th. On the 
26th, they were first noticed on the blossoms of thistles outside 
the field, but many still occurred in the cornfield, behind the sheaths 
of the corn and upon the silks. Their abundance in the last-named 
situation in the fields near Jacksonville, two days later, has already 
been noted. They were generally scattered through the field, but 
most of them were in the silk at the tip of the ear. On the 4th of 
September, at Normal, a few were stifi to be found in the tip of 
the ear, feeding partly upon the silk, but also upon the terminal 
kernels of the corn. At this time, however, most of them were 
scattered upon the flowers of ragweed and smartweed in the field. 
On the 11th, they were still noted feeding upon the silk and com, 
and likewise upon the blossoms of Helianthus outside the fields. 
On the 16th of the same month they occurred, chiefly upon smart- 
weed and ragweed, but a few were yet eating the silks of the greener 
ears; none were to be found about the bases of the stalks, and only 
two or three were seen behind the sheaths. They^also occurred upon 
the thistles and golden rod outside the field, but had not yet aban- 
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doned the fields, to any considerable extent, in search of food, A 
fe-w were still fetiding upon the kernels of corn at the tips*of the ears. 
On the 2Jth, J)r. Boardman, of Elmira, found the abdomens’of the 
females distended with eg^s. At tliis time, at Normal, they were 
seen occasionally copulating, and oc<*urred about equally upon ilowers 
of smarlweed and ragweed and in the tijis of the ears ol corn. In 
one field where the com had been attacked by blackbirds, which had 
tom open the husks and pecked and broken the skin of the kernels, 
the beetles were nearly all found in the ear, and scarcely any upon 
the weeds. This fact indicates that the insect is commonly pre¬ 
vented from eating the corn ]>y its inability to break the epidermis 
after the grain has commenced to harden. 

On the 27th, Dr. Boardnian writes that in the mornings, when the 
air is cold, he finds the beetles hiding under the clods and in crev¬ 
ices in the ground. 

On the Ist of October, a letter from Mr. Sidney Lattin, of Shal)- 
bona Grove, in DeKalb county, contained tlie following item: “J. 
find, in gathering com for feed, groat numbers of the com-bectlo, 
and a load of snap])ed ears contains hundreds, if not thousands, of 
them.” 

On th< 3d of October, they were noticed in the University grounds 
at Normal, probably feeding upon the blossoms of clover, with which 
the campus was covered. 

On the 7th, a few were still found in the silk of soft, green nub¬ 
bins of corn, and a few were obtained by sweeping dead ragweed 
and smartweed in the field; but the greenest clumps of sniartwced 
were swarming with them. 

On the 13th, in a weedy field of corn from which the stalks had 
been cut, but very few beetles indeed were found either about the 
weeds or upon the ground or under clods, an hour’s search yiidding 
only three specimens; but in an adjoining turnip-field they W(‘re 
quite numerous upon the leaves. 

On the 14th of October, they were noted as evidcmtly very much 
less numerous than before, in the fields of com which had previously 
been alive with them. 

On the 18th, 1 carefully searched the stalks and ground for hiber¬ 
nating beetles in one of the worst infested corn-fields, but found, in 
an hour’s time, only three living beetles and two dead ones, the 
latter covered with mold. In sweeping the weeds, but two or three 
would be taken in the course of a mirihte. The beetles had now 
certainly nearly all left the field, and eggs were found in the abdo¬ 
mens of none of those obtained. In the clover adjacent to the com 
the Diabrotica was abundant, sometimes four or five si)ocimenH oc¬ 
curring on a head; but none were found at the roots of the grass 
or under matted vegetation. 

On the 14th of this month a careful search in a badly infested 
field gave only a single specimen, found alive in the ground, and 
another, dead, in the same situation. 

On the 8th of November, dead females were seen in the ground, 
often at a considerable depth, and frequently surrounded by clusters 
of the eggs which had been previously determined as those of Dia¬ 
brotica. 

—2 . 
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On the 9th, Or. Boardman saw them flying quite actively at El¬ 
mira, and is confident that he has seen a few under rubbish as late 
as December in former years. 

The above data may be briefly summarized as follows: The 
beetle makes its flrst appearance in the adult stage about the middle 
of Juno, and may then be found continuously in gradually increas¬ 
ing numbers through July, August and September, most abundantly at 
first upon the corn, whore it feeds upon the pollen and silk at the 
tip of the ear (occasionally also upon the kernel), but afterwards 
deserting the cornstalks for the blossoms of the fresher weeds in the 
field. As these fail, through frost or over-ripeness, it takes to the 
latest roadside flowers and clover and the like, now rapidly dimin¬ 
ishing in number, and in November almost wholly disappearing. 

Numerous observation--, made in all suitable situations, render it 
extremely improbable that any considerable number of hibernating 
individuals should have escaped our attention. While. here and 
there a specimen may survive the winter, it is certain that, in years 
like the present, they perish, as a rule, m autumn. 

For the puriiose of determining more exactly the food resources 
open to the adult, careful dissections were made of numerous speci¬ 
mens taken from a great variety of plants at various dates through¬ 
out the season, and the contents ol their stomachs and intestines 
were studied critically with a microscope. This was found especially 
necessary, since it is often extremely difficult to tell precisely what 
an insect is feeding upon; and many mistaken inferences have been 
based upon inaccurate obseivations of this sort. It has been in¬ 
ferred, for example, that the beetle was chiefly dependent upon the 
pollen and other floral organs of ragweed, and that clean cul¬ 
tivation in the field and by the roadside would greatly reduce their 
numbers. An examination of the following notes will show, how¬ 
ever, that it is not limited to fresh oi living vegetation, but may 
find an abundant food supjily when all such sustenance is with¬ 
drawn, and that the measure recommended may well have an inju¬ 
rious effect, especially as far as clean culture is concerned, by com¬ 
pelling the beetles to leave the field before their eggs have been 
deposited. In this event we should bo deprived of the only means 
of arresting their ravages which has hitherto been hit upon, as 
will be seen later when methods of remedy and prevention are dis¬ 
cussed. 

In two specimens taken from the blossoms of the thistle on the 
20th of August, only the pollen of that plant was found. Two others 
from the corn-field, September 4, were crammed with the pollen of 
corn and fragments of the silk. Two taken on thistles on the 7th 
of September had eaten only the pollen of that species; and those 
taken upon ragweed and swartweed, September 9, contained nothing 
but the pollen of those plants. 

As the season progressed, however, a remarkable change occurred 
in the character of the food, and in the condition of the beetles 
themselves. Four specimens were dissected from a large number 
obtained by sweeping the weeds in the corn-field on the 7th of No¬ 
vember. At this time most of the beetles had* left the com, but a 
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good deal of ragweed was still green, and they wore chiefly gathered 
upon this. I'he contents of the stomachs of these four specimens 
consisted partly of vegetable tissues which could not be precisely 
determined, but made about four-tenths of their food, while pollen 
of swartweed amounted to twenty-five per cent. 'J'he remaining 
thirty-five per cent, consisted, however, of spores of fungi of the 
kinds ordinarily taken by lady-bugs (CoccinellidaB). Helmmthospo- 
rium amounted to about ten per cent., Uredo spores to seventeen, 
and lichen (?) spores to seven, while traces of Cladosporium and 
Septoria likewise occurred. Even m n specimen taken from the tip 
of an ear of corn, about fifteen per cent, of the food was made up 
of these fungi, the remainder*, ol course, consisting of the corn it¬ 
self. 

The alimentary canals of all these beetles contained large numbers 
of minute parasites, nelonging to the genus (Iregarhia, one of the 
Protozoans. As these had not beim seen in any ol the earlier speci¬ 
mens examined, they doubtless indicated the decline of the beetle, 
and foreshadowed its disappearance for the year. 

In three specimens taken from clover blossoms on the Ibth of this 
month, the pollen and fragments of the petals of clover made about 
sixty per cent, of the food, and the rt^maiiKhu* consisted of spores 
of fungi, including rcronospora, Ustilago and Cladosporium. lii 
these latter specimens the intestines were literally alive with para¬ 
sites, a single beetle often containing hundreds ot them. 

From the above it is evident that this insect can find an abund¬ 
ance of food upon dead and decaying vegetation, as the fungi eaten 
by the specimens last examined were the common molds occurring 
upon such tissues; and all attempts to limit its lilo by depriving 
the beetle of food, will doubtless be unavailing. 

It is in fact, even a more general feeder than tlio notes just given 
would indicate, as it has been seen feeding upon tlu* cinuimber vine, 
and also upon beans; while a letter from Mr. Lattin, of EeKalb 
county, reports that he has found it eating into apples in his orchard, 
apparently taking advantage of punctures m the skin made by 
other insects, but enlarging these openings so as seiiously to daifiage 
the fruit. T^his same fact has likewise been reported to me from 
Grundy county, where the adult beetle is believed to eat its way 
into thin-skinned apples without the assistance of other insects. 

Egg .—Until the present season, the eggs of this beetle had not 
been seen; neither was the time or place of oviposition known. 
One correspondent reported as early as the 25th of September that 
he had found them at the base of the leaf of the corn, between the 
sheath and the stalk; but these eggs were lost before any oppor¬ 
tunity was had to compare them with known eggs of Oiabrotica; 
and, as they were found in the midst of minute dipterous larvas of 
various ages, (taken at the time for the corn root-worm) and as the 
genuine eggs of the beetle could not be found afterwards in that 
situation, notwithstanding a protracted search made in various 
situations by several observers, (althougli dipterous larvsB were 
abundant there) it will 8 carc 9 ly bo wise to conclude that the beetle 
lays its eggs above ground until this observation has been verified. 
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Careful search for them was made at Normal at this same date in 
all situations in the com-lields, but without success. None were 
found upon the stalks nor roots nor in the ground about them, nor 
yet anywhere in connection with the roots of ragweed and smart- 
weed abundant in the held; and a similar search was repeated 
later with the same results. On the 18th of October, however, large 
numbers of small dirty-white eggs were found by my assistant, Mr. 
P. M. Webster, at Normal, in the ground not far from the bases of 
the hills, at depths varying from one to four or live inches, both 
where tlie corn was still standing and where the stalks had been 
cut for fodder. A critical comparihon under the microscope of these 
eggs with those obtained by the dissection of a gravid "female of 
l)iabrotica, was suflScient to demonstrate their identity,- a conclu¬ 
sion confirmed by their number, situation, and all the circumstances 
of tlie lind. On the ‘iOth of the same month they were found 
independently in the same situation by Dr. Boardman, at Elmira, 
(as report.ed in his letter of the ‘zM) and frequent search‘at later 
periods showed them by hundreds in every held which had been 
infested by the beetle. In several cases, as already remarked, the 
exhausted female was found in the gi’ound in the midst of clusters 
of eggs. Prom throe or four to eight or ten were usually found 
together, not in actual contact wdth each other, but scatteri'd through 
a space of about half an inch m diameter. Most of the eggs were 
within an inch of the surface, but in some instances the female had 
penetrated to a depth ot about six inclies. Tliey were not contained 
in any cell or special cavity, but were scattered through the ground, 
entirely unprotected. A most careful examination, many times 
repeated, of the earth betw'een the rows, and of the roots of all the 
w^eeds growing in the held, failed to discover so mu(*h as a single 
egg outside a sjiace a few inches across, around each hill. A simi¬ 
lar careful search ot the roots of thistles, ragwx*ed, and gold(‘nrod 
outside the fields, u})on the flowers of wdiich the beetles weri‘ feed¬ 
ing in great numbers, failed likewise to diBcov(*r the eggs; neither 
was there any evidence in the roots of these plants, either in th(' 
corn-fields or elsewhere, that tJiey had been inlested by the lar^^ie. 
In short, not the slightest indication w^as found that the beetle 
breeds anywhere except in fields of corn. It is very probable that 
a few develop in other situations; but the number seems to be so 
small as to defy discovery, except by accident. A remarkable excep¬ 
tion to this statemfent, not invalidating, howewer, its gimeral correct¬ 
ness, was reported to me* from Stark county. A field of oats had 
lodged so badly as to be unfit for harvesting, and conseqiu'ntly grew 
up in the tail to a dense mat of young oats, about six iiiches high. 
This ground was plowed the followmg spring and planted to corn, 
with the surprising result that Ihe crop was almost ruined by the 
corn root-w^orm. It is probable that the abundance of fresh and 
tender vegetation in this field at a time when food for the adult 
Diabrotica was becoming scarce in the corn-fields adjacent, served 
to attract here large numbers of the beetles before their eggs were 
all deposited; and that .the ground thus became stocked with eggs 
in the fall. 

From the bodies of the females collected on the 7th of Septem¬ 
ber, eggs were obtained of nearly full size, as many as fifty in num- 
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ber to each individual. A few were found early in October which 
had not yet deposited all their egf?s, and they were seen copulating 
as late as September 25. From the above and from the dates given 
for the first appearance of the beetles, we may conclude that 
oviposition commences probably in August or September, and con¬ 
tinues into October, the bulk of the eggs apparently being laid about 
the middle or last of September. 

Doubtless a few scattering individuals of the early part of the 
brood deposit them b(‘fore these dates, but their number is probably 
too small to have Jinyspecial significance. Tliatthe eggs remain in the 
ground throughout the winter, is a foregone concdusion, as is also 
the fact that th(‘y do not hatch in spring until after the corn has 
coinmenc(Hl to grow. If the larva" emerged (earlier, they would, of 
course, perish of starvation; and tliat the hatching is not postponed 
long lifter the appearance of the corn, is proven by the early date 
at which the effect of their work upon the root makes itself appa¬ 
rent to the farmer. 

With all these data before us, we can now make general state¬ 
ments whiijli will stand the test of farther investigation. In the 
first place, it is ("videiit that the beetle hibernates, not in the pupa 
stage, a'* has heretofore been surmised, nor yet as an adult beetle, 
but chieffy or solely in the egg. It is also fairly certain that pre¬ 
vious writers upon this subject have been ’‘ustaken in supposing 
tliat this sp; cies was two- or thre(‘-brood(‘d. In order to exhibit more 
cleaily the fact that only a single brood appears during the season, 
a tabular summary of all the dates at which the insect was observed 
ill its different stages, is given herewith. From this it will be seen 
that, larvic, pupie and jiorfect beetles were all to be found at any 
time from the middle or latter part of June* to the 1st of Septem¬ 
ber, and that beetles occurred continuously throughout the remainder 
of the season, no eggs being seen until the middle of October. On 
the other hand, larva* and pupa* did not occur later tlian September 
J. As the first observations were made about a month after the 
apjiearance of the corn above ground, it is certain that there was 
not time for the development of an early brood: 



An inspection of this table will show that a period of about two 
months is required to pass the entire brood through one of its trans¬ 
formations. Since the adult beetles appeared last year as early as 
June 2o, while pupsB were seen in the ground as late as August 26, 
it is certain that changes from pupa to imago must have occurred 
throughout this whole period, and the sanie reasoning will apply to 
the change from larva to pupa, and likewise to the hatching of the 
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egg; and since the first larvie which survive cannot be hatched be¬ 
fore the corn appears above ground,—i. c., about May 16 to June 
1,—it is probable that the eggs are not all hatched before the first 
of August. 


INJURIES TO CORN. 

The larvae, after hatching, attack first the fibrous roots of the com, 
probably commencing usually near their tips, and working towards 
the stalk. They penetrate the sui ace ot the root, running irregu¬ 
larly beneath it, devouring the substance as they go, causing the 
de.ith and decay of the root as fast as they proceed. 

There are often as 
niany as fifteen or twenty 
in a hill, and most of the 
roots of many stalks will be 
com])letely destroyed, a 
condition of things evi¬ 
dent to the farmer as he 
plows a badly infested 
field, by the fact that no 
com-roots are brought up 
on the plow. The diffi¬ 
culty is oftem apparent 
in patches here and there, but sometimes alfects the entire field 
about ocpially. Tlie growth of the corn is of course retarded, or 
even entirely arrested, and many stalks at the end of the season 
will he found from six inches to two feet in height, tlthers of the 
usual height will form no ear, and many will scarcely put^Jorth a 
tassel. As the upper roots form, these are likewise invaded by the 
worms, and the hold of the com upon the ground is so weakened 
that it is easily pulled up by hand or prostrated by an ordinary 
storm. Often this falling of the corn is the first (widence to the 
casual observer of any difficulty with the crop. If the mischief does 
not proceed as far as tins, and the corn both tassels and silks, the 
ears often blight, eitJier wholly or in part, and a field which may 
seem scarcely injured will yield an extraordinary percentage of small 
or worthless nubbins. This blight may be due, to some extent, to 
the fact that the beetle feeds upon the silk before the grains are 
fertilized by the pollen, but is probably chiefly to be attributed to 
the sapping of the vitality of the plant, owing to the destruction of 
its roots. 

As an additional example of the final effect of these worms, a field 
in Stark country, near Elrairu, may be cited. Of this, Dr. Board- 
man wntes, November 9: “I find that the com on badly infested 
lands has nothing on the stalk. I examined one field, four miles 
from niy place, where the owner was husking, and should say that 
one-fourth of the corn was rotting, or beginning to rot. I found on 
cutting an ear open, that 1 could slice the cob as easily as if it were 
a turnip. The infested corn is yielding from ten to ^teen bushels 
per acre/* 
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NATURAL REMEDIES. 

The ordinary natural chec*ks upon the undue multiplication of in¬ 
sects are birds, other insects, and the vicissitudes of the weather. 
Against birds this species is of course completely protected in all its 
stages, except that of perfect beetle; and although fragments of the 
latter would be very easily recognized in the food of a bird, I have 
never seen a trace of a single specimen in the thousand or more 
stomachs whose contents I have examined. Indeed, at the season 
of the year when these beetles breed, birds are not merely extremely 
scarce in corn-fields, but almost entirely absent, most of the insec- 
tiverous species being at this time attracted to other haunts by the 
ripening of the autumn fruits. It is, therefore, altogether unlikely 
that birds have any effect whatever to restrain the increase of the 
corn root-worm. 

Unfortunately, we liavc as little evidence of any insect enemies of 
this pest. It IS true that Prof. Riley remarks, in the article in the 
Amerlcm Entomohujht, already cited, that he has invariably found 
it m conjunction with a real wire-worm, which from its having been 
found preying upon locuist eggs, he supposes to frequent the corn- 
roots for the food afforded by the Diabrotica larvee. In all the 
collections of those larvae, made from the Laboratory, however, only 
a single wire-worm was found, although everything occurring in the 
ground with the root-worm was preserved foi examination. This 
wire-worm, upon dissection, was proved to contain only vegetable 
food, and but a mere trace of that. A number of other dissections 
were made of insects occurring in the same situation, for the pur¬ 
pose of determining whether any of them might possibly be feeding 
upon either the larvoB or the eggs. 

Ton specimens of an abundant small beetle, Agonoderm commas 
numbers of which were found, August 3, under the clods and in the 
ground about the roots of com in a field which was suffering from 
a serious attack of the corn root-worai, proved to have taken both 
animal and vegetable food, but no traces of these larvsB were appa¬ 
rent. In fact, from the contents of their stomachs it was evidently 
impossible that they should have eaten any of the com root-worms. 
Another specimen of this species, taken in a similar situation, but 
at a later date (August 20), gave similar results. Two minute pre¬ 
daceous beetles (Tachijs incurvus and Blechrm Uneatus) found on the 
7tli of November among the roots of com where eggs of Diabrotica 
abounded, were likewise innocent of ahy attack on the pest. The 
stomach of the first contained a few minute fragments of an insect 
crust, and that of the second was empty. All the other carabid 
beetles eftptured at this time and place were found without food, 
having doubtless gone into winter quarters. 

Thousand-legs (Myriapoda) were especially abundant here, more ^ 
so in fact than any insect, but these, upon dissection, proved to * 
liava fed only upon fungi and decaying vegetation. It is possible 
that some of the eggs, and perhaps the larva) also, may be destroyed 
by insects in spring when their appetites are more active, but of 
this we have as yet no proof whatever. 

There is equally little indication of any seriously injurious effect 
exerted by rain or drouth, it is true that the worm is said 
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by many to be most destructive upon high land and in dry seasons, 
this seems to be due not to a greater number of worms in such sit¬ 
uations, but to the fact that the corn defends itself less easily by 
throwing out iu‘W roots. Certainly the years during which this pest 
is reported to have been especially destructive include about all the 
varieties of weather known to our climate, some being extremely 
dry and some extremely wot, some with the winter warm and open, 
and otliers extraordinarily cold. In short, we have as yet no know¬ 
ledge*. of any natural check upon the increase of this species except 
the necessary limit of its food supply. 

If the inquiry be made, why, in the absence of conspicuous 
natuial chocks upon its multiplication it has not long ago increased 
beyond all bounds, and destroyed the entire corn crop of the coun¬ 
try, the reply must be that there is a very effective artificial check 
upon this rein-oduction which has been unconsciously applied more 
or less ge*noraily^ and that it is doubtless due to this that ♦the pest 
has not increased more rapidly. The fact that the larva finds its 
foo<l, as fai as known, only in the corn-iields, and that eggs depos¬ 
ited elsewhere must all, or nearly all, fail of development, makes it 
necessary to the multi])lication of this species tliat corn should be 
cultivated upon th(* same ground during successive years. Wherever 
rotation of crops has pr(*vailed, consequently, it has met with seri¬ 
ous checks; but on the other hand, where, for any reason, 
continuous cropping of corn has been the rule, it has so increased 
as to tlireiiten to occupy the entire country. This is etjiecially 
noticeable in Stark county, ir a legion where the farmers have 
nearly abandoned the cultivation of wheat on account of the rav¬ 
ages of the chinch hug. Evidently as a consequence of this, the 
com root-worm lias hc^^ome there more iium(‘roiiB and destructive 
than in any other region known to me. 

The futui'o of this pest I believe to de],end almost entirely upon 
tlie farmers tliemselves. If tin* continuous eultivation of corn on 
tlie same ground is persisted in, unless something of which we have 
iK)w no liint occurs to arrest the progress of the insect, it is little 
likely to coniine itself to those fields in which it is undisturbed. 
Multi])lyiiig at a rapid rate, it must eventually overstock such 
ground, and, following the habit of insects generally, when its num¬ 
bers l)(‘Come excessive in any locality, it will probably migrate in 
swarms to othoi regions less thoroughly occupied. It flies readily 
and actively, and might easily in this way become an almost uncon¬ 
trollable scourge. 


AllTIFICIAL REMEDIES. 

The inference from the foregoing to a frequent change of crops 
as a method of preventing the injuries of this insect, is too plain 
to require specdal comment. Not only our knowledge of the life 
history of the species, but also the experience of those suffduring 
from its attacks, teach us that it will multiply indefinitely as long 
as ground infested by it continues to be cropped with corn, while a 
single season in grass or any small grain is sufficient to destroy 
those in the ground. No matter how thickly stocked with eggs the 
soil may be, we know of no reason to fear injury to any other crop 
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than com. Whether the other com-like crops, such as sorghum and 
broom corn, are liable to its attacks, I am not at present able to 
say. If the larva‘ were capable of living upon other generally culti¬ 
vated cereals, the fact could not have failed to manifest itself long 
ago in badly infested regions. Much evidence of the efficacy of 
rotation has been given already, and only two or three instances 
need now be added. In a field planted to corn by l)r. Boardman, 
near Elmira, in Stark county, a part of the ground had been in 
corn for several years previously, wliile a part had been in rye the 
previous year. Of the first field some was heavily manured, the 
remainder not. These fields were not separated even by a fence, 
and yet when I visited them in August, it was easy to distinguish 
even at a (•on8id(‘rable distance that part which had been in corn 
the year before from that which had been in small grain. Although 
the former in June was even more thrifty than the latter, in August 

its inferiority was evident to the most casual observer. The crop 

raised upon olti corn ground, and not manured, yielded but fifken 
bushels per acre, while that which was manured averaged about 
fifty bushiJs, and on the other hand that planted upon ground 

sowed to rye, and not manured at all, yielded seventy bushels per 

acre. All these fields were planted the same day, and treated ])re- 
eisely alike throughout the season. A similar condition of affairs 
was found upon the farm of Col. Jackson, ;.i this same region, 
where three fields lying side by side, showed precisely similar differ¬ 
ences, evidently dependent entirely ufion the previous history of the 
land with respect to the kind of crop to which it had been devoted. 
In DeKalb county, evidence of the protection afforded by the rota¬ 
tion of crops, is afforded on a much larger scale. On a fam of 
•:l,(0 () acres owned by Hon. Lewis Steward, near Plano, rotation of 
crops has been the regular rule; l.fiO) acres of this land was 
planted to corn this year, and 700 acres were carefully examined by 
Mr. W(‘bster. In August, only ten acres of this entire tract was 
found affected by the corn root-worm, and this was where, in the 
re*arrangement of the fields, a small tract of gi’ound happened to 
have been planted to com the previous year. All about Mr. 
Steward’s place, on farms whore rotation was not systematically 
practiced, the damage done was serious and general. With respect 
to other measures, the history of the insect gives us little hope of 
effective treatment. During its early stages as egg,, larva and 
pupa, it is scattered and hidden in ground beyond the reach of 
any agency except local applications to the soil, and to apply these 
throughout the field would be of course impracticable except on a 
very small scale, unless some fertilizer shall perchance be found, 
which while improving the land shall likewise injure or destroy the 
insect. Experiments with reference to this matter can easily be 
made at small expense, and will doubtless repay the trouble, but 
will probably teach us nothing but the hopelessness of attacking the 
pest in this way. The experience of farmers commonly shows the 
advantage*of enriching the ground, as a palliative merely, by 
enabling the corn to react against the partial loss of its roots, but 
this does not at all diminish the number of worms, nor protect the 
field indeed against serious loss. Since the beetle feeds at first freely 
in the field, exposed upon the corn and weeds, it would of course 
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be possible to poison it by the usual insecticides, especially Paris 
Green and London Purple, but this practice will doubtless be far 
more expensive than the method of rotation, and would be highly 
dangerous to stock. Clean cultivation in and outside the held, 
which has been previously recommended, would have but little, if 
any effect, since the beetle finds an abundance of food from the 
com itself, and even in molds and decaying vegetable tissues, 
if deprived of all other sources of support. Finally, too much 
emphasis cannot bo placed on the fact that an intelligent rotation 
of crops constitutes our- only present safeguard against what now 
threatens to'become a most destructive scourge unless met in this 
way. 


SUMMARY. 

The corn root-worm, in the form in whicli it affects the rpots of 
corn, is a slender white grub, not thicker than a pin, from one- 
fourth to three-eighths of an inch in length, with a small brown 
head, and six very short iegs. It commences ils attack on the root 
in May oi June, eating its way beneath the surface, and killing 
the root as fast as it proceeds. Late in July or early in August 
it transforms in the ground, near the base of the hill, changing 
into a vhite ])upa, about .15 of an inch long and two-thirds 
that widih, looking somewhat like an adult lieetle, but with the 
wings and wing-covers rudimentary, and with the legs closely 
drawn up ngainst the body. A few days lat'‘r it emerges as a 
perfect insect, about one-filth of an inch ii. length, varying in 
color from pale greenish-lirown to bright grass-green, and usually 
without spots or markings of any kind. The beetle climbs up 
the stalk, living on fallen pollen and upon the silk at the top of 
the ear until the latter dries, when a few of the beetles creep 
down between the husks, and feed uptm the com itself, while the 
others resort for food to the pollen of such weeds in the field as 
are at that time in blossom. In September and October, the eggs 
are laid in the ground, upon or about the roots of the corn, and 
most of the beetles soon after disappear from the field. Tliey 
may ordinarily be found upon the late blooming plants, feeding as 
usual upon the pollen of the flowers, and also to some extent upon 
molds and other fungi, and upon decaying vegetation. The insect 
hibernates in the egg, as a nue, and this does not hatch until after 
the ground has been plowed and planted to com in the spring, 
probably in May and June. It occurs in dostmctive numbers 
throughout Illinois, from DeKalb to Morgan counties, and as far 
west as Iowa, and also less abundantly in Southern Illinois. It is 
at present most abundant and injurious north, where the chinch- 
bug has compelled a partial suspension of the culture of wheat. 

Although the adult beetles, when numerous, do some harm by 
eating the silk before the kernels are fertilized by the pollen, and 
also destroy occasionally a few kernels in the tip of the ear, yet the 
principal injury is done by the larva in its attack upon the roots. 
The extent of this injury depends not only upon thq number of the 
worms, but also upon the soil and weather and the general condi¬ 
tion of the crop, being worst on high land and in dry weather, 
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Under specially unfavorable circumstances, the loss due to the in¬ 
sect may amount to from one-fourth to oiie-hnlf or even three-fourths 
of the crop, but when the conditions are generally favorable, it rarely 
amounts to more than ten or twenty per cent., and frequently even 
to less. Although the roots penetrated by the larva* die and decay, 
thrifty com will throw out new ones to replace those lost, and this 
is most likely|,to occur in moist, rich ground and in wet seapons. 
The damage is therefore greatest on high ground and in dry weather, 
and the^use of manure will palliate, but not wholly obviate the 
injury. 

No natural enemy of this insect has yet been discoven'd, nor is 
anything known to indicate that changes of the weather have any 
serious cfiFect upon it. 

As the rcMilts of numerous observations and comparisons, it is 
])lain that litlh* or no mischief is done except in fields that ha\o 
been in corn during the year or two preceding, and a frequent 
change of crops is therefoie a complete preventive. Beyond tins the 
life history of the insect gives us little pres(*nt hope ot fighting it 
effectively, except at too great expense, as the eggs and worms are 
scattered and hidden in tlio ground, and the perfect beetle is widely 
dispersed throughout the field. Experiments will be instituted at 
the earliest possible day with a view^ t(» determining whether some 
fertilizer whose value to the crop will pay for ils use may not have 
a destructive effect either upon the egg or the laiva in the ground, but 
until such experiments are made and verified, intelligent rotation of 
crops must remain our sole effective resource against this most 
threatening and destructive insect. 
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It requires ueither figures nor rhetoric to enforce the importance 
to agriculture of this especially destructive and unmanageable pest 
of tho grain fields. The fact that it is the most dangerous insect 
foe with which they liavo to deal—that it taxes them more heavily 
than all other such enemies combined, is burnt into the conviction 
of thousands of farmers by repeated heavy losses and bitter disap¬ 
pointment. 

Mot the least serious feature of the situation is, the apparently 
uncontrollable character of its injuries. Notwithstanding the intel¬ 
ligent thought and energy which have been concentrated for more 
than a generation on this insect, it has continued to thrive—as 

little affected by any action which human ingenuity has brought to 
bear upon it as is the course of the weather or the orbit of the 

earth. Its coming and its going, its abundance and its scarcity, 

seem regulated by causes, thus far, beyond our reach. 

It may be that the control of this pest is an impossibility, but 
as long as there remains a “fighting chance” to the contrary, it 
will constitute a standing challenge to the intelligence and enter¬ 
prise of the country, and oue which tho economic entomologist 
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must be the first to take up and the last to lay down. Until the 
entire subject of tho life history, the relations, tlie economy, the 
development, and the conditions of health and disease, have been 
mastered, and without practical results —until tln^y are, in fact, ns 
well known as those of the horse, or the doff,'we need not despair 
of measures of relief against it. In short, the importance and dif¬ 
ficulty of the subject are such as to call for tlie most pattnit, thor- 
oHffh and exhamtive research, before we abandon the contest as 
hopeless. 

It was in the spirit of those reflections, that I made a beginning 
upon the study of this insect, last July, and the first results of the 
season’s work upon it are here reported. As tho chinch-lmg has 
be(m somewhat fully treated by my predecessors, m previous reports 
from this office, I have not thought it worth while to summarize 
the well-known facts respecting it, but will pass at once, without 
furtlier explanation or apology, to aii account, first, of its history 
during the present season ; second, of various cheeks upon its in¬ 
crease some of them newly-discovered; and third, of (*erfain arti¬ 
ficial measures tor its destruction, upon which 1 have begun to ex- 
})eriment. 


LIFE HISTOIIY. 

The life histones of insects are the foundations of economic en¬ 
tomology; these must be complete, definite and accurate, or all 
else is indefinite and uncertain. And as the histories ot insects 
vary, according to latitude, and from year to year, if is necessary 
that they should he studied in various localities, and iindcT different 
conditions. Without the knowledge thus acquired, we can neither cor¬ 
rectly foresee the course of events respecting insect ravages, nor tell 
when and where we may attack their authors to the best advantage,— 
and yet, for various reasons, there is scarcely a single siiccies of in¬ 
jurious insect whose life history is certainly and completely known. 
For lack of this definite and reliable knowledge, w(» aie often left 
to gro])e in a fog, where we should see by the clearest light of day. 
The requirements of this subject are exceedingly simple. The secret 
of a successful method is, close and covilnuons observation. A speeif‘8 
should be followed from week to week, and at times even from day 
to day, througliout the year, and through its periods ot-scarcity at 
well as through those of its greatest abundance. The area super¬ 
vised should be the largest which it is possible to cover thoroughly, 
and the time over which our observations are extended should lie 
long enough to give us a knowledge of the variations from the av¬ 
erage, due to differences of weather and other local or general con¬ 
ditions. 

liespeoting tho chinch-bug, a fairly complete life history, for an 
average year during its periods of abundance, has been made out, 
and some general knowledge has been gained of the bad effects of 
extremely wet weather; but beyond this we have not heretofore 
gone. 

As tho year just closing has been in many respects an exceptional 
one, I have thought it worth while to give a somewhat full sum¬ 
mary of our field notes on this insect, and we shall see that tho 
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peculiarities of tbe season, the extremely wet spring: and early sum¬ 
mer, followed by average weather, has had the effect not only to 
modify the development of the chinch-bug, but to change considerably 
the time, character and importance of its attacks on the crops. 

During the first half of the year, I was not responsible for work 
on the economic entomology of the State, and was altogether too 
much occupied with other duties to make it possible to study the 
life histories of injurious injects personally with any careful atten¬ 
tion; but 1 instructed my entomological assistant, Mr. F. M. Web¬ 
ster, to watch closely for the a^mearance of the chiiuib-bug, and to 
follow it throughout the year. He reported at freipient intervals the 
occurrence of the adult m considerable numbers in the usual situa¬ 
tions up to July 1, but was unable to find anywhere any traces of 
eggs or young, nor could he learn of their appearance from farmers, 
or of any injury caused by them to wheat or other small grains* in 
the vicinity of Normal. The first young specimens we»e in fact 
found early in July, in corn-fields not tar from town. Thinking it 
possible that the extraordinary and long-continued wet weather of 
the first part of the season had prevented either the deposition or 
the hatching of the eggs, and conseijuently the appearance of the 
usual first brood, I wrote to several correspondents, stating the suppo¬ 
sition which 1 entertained, and making the following inquiries: Did 
you see any yoimg chinch-bugs previous to July 1 or thereabouts? 
Did you search for them, or would you have been likely to see 
them if they had occurred in your vicinity? I received replies only 
from Prof. Burrill, of the Industrial University at Champaign, from 
Dr. E. 11. Boardman, of Elmira, Stark county, and from D. 8. 
Harris, of Cuba, Fulton county. 

Prof. Burrill’s rejily was as follows: '‘No; the bugs of July 12 
wintered over in the adult state. T think, however, tliis'is altogether 
exceptional, and grt'w out of the fact that they (‘ould not deposit 
their eggs, if, indeed, produce them, on account of the wot and 
cold. At any rate, T am positive that no early brood came out in 
our section of the State.” 

Dr, Boardman says: “Yours of the 4th received. In reply, I 
would say that I had carefully searched for the chincli-bug from 
early spring until the time of our field meeting, in June, and failed 
to find a single young chiiich-bug. I found a few old ones, but not 
nearly as many as I found one year ago. On the 17th of June, at 
Burlington, Iowa, I saw the old bugs in very large numbers for the 
first time this season. They wore Hying in immense swarms east¬ 
ward, and on my return homo I learned that their flight was noticed 
here on the 19th, when they alighted in the corn-fields, and in some 
fields literally covered the corn, but did not remain more than 
twenty-four hours in such numbers. In my trip through Iowa, I 
carefully searched where [ thought I would be most likely to find 
the young, but found none. I saw a few old onj|s, but not in any 
quantity; their flight had been observed as far west as Creston, 
which was as far as I went in that direction. The first young bugs 
that I found in this locality were collected about the 10th of July. 
I think I am as favorably situated for finding •them as any one in 
this locality, as my land is rolling, and ^ I cultivate wheat every 
year. The (lamage done by them here this year was very trifling. 
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and I think 1 have not seen rh fow of thorn for the last five years 
as we had this year; yet we have enough saved for seed. T do not 
believe there was any early brood this year here.” 

On the other hand, Mr. Harris writes: “In reply to your inquiry 
of the 4th inst., relating to the ehineh-bug, 1 would say: the 
young chineh-bugs W(‘re very abundant prior to the 2’^th of June, 
1882. A.t this date both the adult and the young were vvrif abun¬ 
dant in both the rye and th(' winter wheat. But on the eve of the 
28th, we had the heaviest rain ever known in this seetion (6j inches 
of rain fell in less tlian two hours), and it destroyed both adults 
and young completely, as far as 1 had opportunity of observing; 
but did not destroy the eggs already deposited in groat numbers. 1 
did not succeed in determining the date of hatching; but on July 8 
the yoqng bugs could be gathered by the handful in several of the 
wheatfields about Cuba. A large part of the brood was destroyed 
by, a rain a bout'the 15tli of July.” That the young chinch-bugs, if 
present, should have entirely escaped the close and continuous w^atch 
of three as careful observers aff Prof. Burrill, Mr. Webster and Dr. 
Boardman seems^to me incredible, yet in all three of th(* localities 
in w'hicli they madi^ their search the species was abundant the pre¬ 
ceding year, esp(‘cially so at Champaign and at Normal. N('ar the 
former place it did considerable damage to broom-corn and sorghum, 
and near the latter wheat fields viere seriousl^^ attack(‘d. As 1 have 
no reason ^^llatever to doubt the exactness of the observations upon 
which the statements of Mr. Harris were based, I can only conclude 
that the chinch-bug failed to develop an early brood in some local¬ 
ities, but not in others. Mention was made in all the letters cited 
of the flight of bugs in midsummer, and a similar flight was noticed 
about the middle of June, south of Bloomington, in McLean county. 
The suiiemitendent of tlie county poor farm tliere reported that th(‘ 
air was full of flying chinch-bugs at that time, and spoke especially 
of seeing a horse and rider literally covered with them. In a visit 
to Adams county in x^ugust, my assistant, Mr. A. B. Seymour, 
learned that chinch-bugs had been very numerous there in early 
spring, but w^ere belieAcd to have been killed by the ram. 

My own first observations on the chinch-bug were made on the 
12th of July, at Champaign, where I visited a large field of broom- 
corn belonging to Messrs. Bogardus and Johnson, These gentlemen 
reported that ten days previously, old ftugs were abundant in the 
field and were beginning to pair, but ^hat only a few young were 
then to be seen. At the time of my visit, nearly all the adults had 
disappeared, but some of those remaining were seen in copulo. The 
young were quite abundant, howwer, chiefly secreted between the 
sheath and stalks at the base of the broom-corn, Imt also frequently 
occurring outside. They were emially abundant on crab grass 
(Panicim sangmnaU) which was the most abundant weed in the 
field. The common fox-tail grass {Setaria) was entirely wanting 
here, having all been destroyed by these insects during the preced¬ 
ing year. The growth of the broom-com had been seriously checked 
by the bugs, but the recent weather had hevn favorable and the 
Stop seemed flow reviving. A small field of sorghum near by had 
been almost completely ruined by them, and other fields were threat¬ 
ened. They were also generally distributed through the com, in the 
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could hear ot no appreciable injury done by them to small grain in 
this vicinity. As swarms ot adults were noticed in the air at Cham¬ 
paign about July 1, it is probable that the fields near there were 
infested by these flying hordes. 

From the Tith to the 20th of July, I visited many fields at Pax¬ 
ton, at Gilman, at Kankakee, at Ashkum, and near Waukegan. I 
found the chmeh-bug in nearly every field of corn, m substantially 
the same condition as at Champaign, much commoner in some fields 
tuan in others, and evidently distributed without any reference to 
the proximity of fields of other gram. Their number lapidly dimin¬ 
ished northward, until, at Waukegan, 1 found only two or three* in 
half an hour’s search. A careful comparison was made at Cham¬ 
paign, and also at Normal, of fields whi(*h had been in com ‘the 
year preceding and those now in (‘orn following some oth(*r crop, 
but no conclusive evidence was discovered of any greater abundance 
ot chinch-bugs in the one class of fields than in the other.* On the 
IJth of July several fields were exau^ed in McLean comity. Mod¬ 
erate numbers ot adults were found in the corn, hut many more of 
the young, most of the latter having just passed the first moult. 
None were seen in the intermediate stages, and only a few eggs 
were found. The adults wore consequently of the preceding hrood. 
Sorghum fields in the vicinity were not infested, as tar as noticed. 
On the 17th the old bugs were few in number in the fields exam¬ 
ined, and nearly all were young, in stages previous to the pupa. 

Their-occurrence in lhatt county, on th(* 22d of July, is recor(l(*d 
hy a writ(‘r in the Farmer’s Review ot that date. On the 21 th of 
that month, Mr. F, 8. l3arle wrote me from (^obd(*n, Illinois: 
“For the past two or three weeks it has been pretty dry, and 1 
have heard a great many complaints of chinch-bugs in the corn; hut 
wc had a good rain last night that I hope will check their work.” 

Hon. Wm. McAdams, of Ottorville, in Jersey county, writ(‘s July 
;)0th: “Tlie chinch-bugs promised some time ago to injure badly 
our corn, especially in iields adjacent to the wheat-fields. Myriads 
of them covered the rows, or several rows of corn next the wheat. 
Patches of this com were badly affected, turned yellow and ceased 
to grow thrifty. The weather was very dry. But for some reason 
which I am at a loss to explain, the chinch-bugs thrived but poorly 
and at this writing have almost ceased to do much damage.” 

On the 7th of August, my assistant, Mr. A. B. Seymour, found 
tht*m injuring a field of broom corn in Adams county, about two 
acres of which they had destroyed. In DeKalb county, on the 2iBt 
of August, the bugs were noticed in the com in small numbers, and 
were said to be very abundant in some places. On the 8th of this 
month, I visited the field of Bogardus and Johnson, at Champaign, 
previously referred to, and found the chinch-bugs about as abundant 
there as on my former visit. They had not seriously affected the 
crop, however, as far as I could see, as the weather in the interval 
had been extremely favorable. About four-fifths of the individuals 
were at this time in the pupa stage, and a very few adults were 
seen, evidently of the same brood. On the 16th ®f August, inmost 
of the fields examined, about ninety per cent, were puppB, and many 
were winged. At Jacksonville, on the 29tlf, chinch-bugs (mostly 
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«,dult) were found in all the fields, usually, however, in trivial num¬ 
bers, collected largely in the silks at the tip of the ear, but also 
occurring on the stalks. A few were noticed in the third and fourth 
stages, but none younger than these. But in one corn-field visited 
here, the bugs were swarming on all parts of the stalks, ears, and 
leaves. Scores were collected in the silk at the tip of every ear. 
Seventy-five per cent, of those found in this field were adults. 
Numerous dead ones were seen upon the leaves and stalks and also 
in the silk, embedded in a white fungus, which frequently entirely 
covered the specimen. On the 30th, at Jerseyville, in Jersey county, 
a few occurred on the com, of all sizes, from the adult down to 
tliose just hatched. These young were unquestionably the descend¬ 
ants (if the adults found with them, and consequently represented a 
later brood than that hitherto discussed. Large numbers of fresh 
pupa skins were seen, and many of the adults had but just moulted. 
A few dead specimens appeared, and a few of these had been 
attacked by the same fungus as tliat noticed at Jacksonville. 

On the 4th of September, at Normal, nearly all were adults, and 
occurred chiefly in the ears, both in the silk at the tip and behind 
the husks. At Mason City, on the Gth of September, they were 
numermis, but not abundant, upon the stalks of the com and also 
in smaller numbers in the silks. On the l»5th of this month, adults 
were noticed flying in small numbers at Norm d. On the 16th, those 
remaining in Mr. Conner’s field were all winged, occurring behind 
the sheaths and in the tips of the ears. Very few were present here 
however. They seemed to have generally abandoned this field as 
fast as they acquired wings. During a trip to Southern Illinois, 
they were found sparingly from September 9th to 25th, at numer¬ 
ous points, from Villa Bidge to Vandalia. Nearly all were adults, 
the remainder being in the preceding stage. Those noticed were 
between the leaves and the stalk, and in the husks of the ear. A 
few were likewise seen at Caimi, on the first of October, all adults. 
On the 25th of September, at Normal, they were scar(*e in all the 
fields examined, chiefly nestled among the husks, sluggish and 
apparently not feeding. On the 8d of October, numbers ’^ere found 
upon the wing, ancl they were also abundant in the University 
ground, upon grass and weeds. They were now rather rare in the 
com-fields, having evidently scattered in search of winter quarters. 
On the 17th, a very few adults were seen behind the sheaths of 
com, but none could be found elsewhqye, not even about weeds or 
under rubbish. 

On the 7lh of November a careful search was made in com that 
had previously been badly infested by them, but none were to be 
seen upon the stalks or under the rubbish on ihe ground in the 
field; in the thickly-matted grass adjacent only a single specimen 
was discovered by fifteen minutes’ search. On the 14th of this 
ipouth the weather was cold and raw, and the ground was frozen 
About the hills of com from an inch to an inch and a half in 
depth; a very few bugs were now found in the crevices of the 
ground, among the roots near the surface. At Champaign, on the 
1 th. I visited again the field of Bogardus and Johnson, making a 
careful search for hibernating individuals about the stalks, under 
Ihe weeds in the field, and beneath the rubbish collected about the 
—3 
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hedge rows; not a single specimen was found in these situations^ 
although every temptation was afforded to hibernating insects, and 
many other species occurred abundantly. To what resorts the swarms 
which had developed in these situations had betaken themselves to 
pass the winter, I am not able to say. 

From the foregoing data we may construct a fairly full summary 
of the history of tlie chincli-bug for the year. 

Although the season opened early, a period of cool and extremely 
wet weather set in about May I, throughout Northern and Central 
Illinois, and lasted until July. During all this time, although the 
old bugs wore present in numbers sufficient to threaten serious in¬ 
jury to all field crops, the usual early brood was either suppressed 
here, or destroyed as fast as it appeared, except, possibly, m here 
and there a more favorable locality, especially to the southward. 
In Southern Illinois an early brood seems, however, to have ap¬ 
peared. From the middle to the last of June, swarms of flying 
adults were seen throughout Southern Iowa and Central Illinois,— 
whether of the hibernating brood of the preceding year, or adults 
of an early spring brood which had developed at a distance, where 
the weather was Jess destructive, it is impossible to say positively. 
Their general appearance at about the same time in places so far 
apart, and the fact that adults had been continuously present 
throughout the season, while no young had been seen, makes it 
seem very probable that Ihese individuals on the wing were those 
which had survived the winter; that the unfavorable weather had 
prevented the deposition of the eggs, or had, perhaps even hindered 
their development in the ovaries of the females, and that the bugs 
were finally driven to migrate in swarms, in searcli of more suit¬ 
able breeding grounds. 

The weather changed about July 1, and from that time forward was 
unusually pleasant throughout the summer. The small grain was now 
so far advanced as to afford no suitable* food for the bugs, and these 
flying swarms consequently settled and laid their eggs in maize, broom 
corn and sorghum—of course scattering everywhere throughout the 
field. For this reason, although the number occurring in several fields 
was sufficient to do great and conspicuous mischief if they had entered 
the corn in masses from without, as is their more ordinary practice, the 
same number uniformly scattered attracted little attention and did 
relatively little harm. By the middle of July most of these eggs 
were hatched, and the adults of this brood were gone by about July 
20. Mature specimens of the following brood began to appear a few 
days later, the first noted being August 8. (It is Very likely that 
adults of one brood will be found to overlap those of the next, in 
small number, so that no distinct division into broods can be de¬ 
tected, if these only are attended to.) By the last of August more 
than half the brood had completed their development, and at this 
time a few young of a following brood were seen at Jerseyville. This 
seems to have been a local i)henomenon, however, as nothing of the 
kind was noticed later, in a long trip through Southern Illinois. 

After the middle of September no immature individuals were seen^ 
and from this time until the middle of October flights of adults 
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again occurred, the com fields being now generally abandoned. The 
developmental period was consequently about two months, reckon¬ 
ing from the time when the last eggs were laid until the transform¬ 
ation of the last of the brood was complete. Concerning their hi¬ 
bernation, no new facts were elicited, except that they could not bo 
found in or about the fields where they had hatched. 

That the almost complete destruction or suppression of the s])ring 
brood was due to the prolonged and violent rains, there can be no 
reasonable dould. The exact method in which rainy weather affects 
the bugs is, however, as yet undecided. That it cannot b(* simple 
submergence that destroys them is shown by a fact reported to me 
by Hon. Wm. McA.dams. In his vicinity, in Jersey county, they 
were extienudy abundant in the grain early in the spring, but w^ere 
all apparently swept out of the country by a long and \iolent storm. 
Some days afterwards, wlum the water had subsided, he noticed in 
pulling over the drift wood in the river bottoms immense numbers 
of chinch-bugs among the rubbish, most of them still alive and 
crawling about. On the other hand, it seems unlikely that simple 
exposure to moisture has the effect attributed to rain. An experi¬ 
ment made at the laboratory bears upon this question, and will be 
worth repoiting, although circumstances prevented its satisfactory 
completion. A number of hills infested by the bugs ^ere succ(*ss- 
fully transplanted to boxes and variously treatef with water for ten 
days. Some selected examples were thoroughly drenched every day, 
both ground and stalks ; m other boxes only the ground was watered; 
in still others the corn was sprinkled every day, but the ground 
protected; and the remainder were left with only sufficient attention 
to keep the corn alive. During the time for which these (*xperiments 
were continued, no appreciable effect whatever was produced upon 
th(' bugs infesting tlie stalks. Those where the corn was watered 
were waslied down upon the* ground each time, but soon dried off 
and climbed up the stalk. At the end of this time the bugs under 
observation all commenced to disappear indiscriminately, without 
reference to the mode in which the corn had been treated, and the 
experiment was thus abruptly closed. Enough was learned, how¬ 
ever, to show that a succession of heavy daily showers for more 
than a week would have no appreciable effect upon these insects in 
that stage. The weather was warm and pleasant, and the condi¬ 
tions under which the experiments were carried on made it impossi¬ 
ble to saturate the air. Further light wiU be thrown on this ques¬ 
tion by the facts detailed under the succeeding section. 

NATURAL ENEMIES. 

Insects. 

To many the subject of the natural enemies of injurious insects 
may seem unimportant, since the prospect of utilizing them for an 
artificial regulation of the numbers of destructive species is some¬ 
what remote. But with regard to such insects as are still uuder 
investigation, no fact can be said to be unimportant, for the reason 
that the most insignificant data may, for all that we know to the 
contrary, lead finally to the most useful conclusions. Further, a 
practical knowledge of the economy of the injurious species is not 
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limited to a knowledge of the methods of destroying them or pre¬ 
venting their injuries. It is often scarcely less useful to be able to 
predict the amount of their injuries and the length of time over 
which these will probably extend; and such prediction must almost 
always take into account the variety, number, rate of multiplication 
and activity of their natural enemies. The gardener, for example, 
whose produce seems threatened by hordes of plant-lice, may rest 
easy when he sees that the number of their parasites or carnivor¬ 
ous enemies is rapidly increasing, since the time must l)e short until 
these entirely chock the multiplication of their prey. Again, al¬ 
though no successful attempt has yet been made to increase the 
number of our insect friends by special or artificial measures at any 
given time or place, the possibility of the final success of such 
efforts IB always to be borne in mind. Cases are not infrequent, 
however, in which it is possible to avoid involving the enemies of a 
pest in measures taken for the destruction of the pest itself; so that 
the beneficial species may easily be made to preponderate relatively 
to the number of the injurious species remaining; but for this a 
thorough knowledge of the economy of both is of course essential. 
Finally, since the conditions of insect life vary greatly from year to 
year and even from generation to generation, a species of hitherto 
trivial significance may hereafter rise to first-class importance as a 
chock upon the ravages of an inseijt enemy. 

For these and other reasons, it has been customary for all writers 
on economic entomology to give descriptions and life histories of all 
known enemies of the injurious insects treated. 

The earliest reference to insect enemies of the chinch-bug, which 
has come to ray attention, is in a paper by Mr. B. D. Walsh, upon 
insects injurious to vegetation in Illinois, published in the fourth 
volume of the Transactions of the Illinois State Agricultural Society, 
for 1859-^0. In examining a field of sweet com in September, he 
noticed numerous chinch-bugs in the husks (some imagos and some 
pupie), and found also quite a number* of specimens of four very 
common species of lady-bugs (Coccinellidie), all the known American 
species of which are more or less carnivorous. With the exception 
of the chinch-bugs, and a few individuals of an allied species of 
Hemiptera, there were no other insects under the corn husks. “The 
idea at once occurred to me,’’ he says, “that these lady-bugs were 
depredating upon the chinch-bugs, and I was confirmed in the 
opinion upon finding a pupa, which was evidently that of some coc- 
cinellid, probably CoccineUa nmnda. Say, in the same situation. 
Now, since the pupa was there, the larva must also have lived there, 
for it is not the habit of these larvae to get into holes and corners 
to complete their transformations; and if the larvae lived there, 
there was nothing else for them to live on but the above mentioned 
two species of bug, the smaller of which never occurs in any great 
numbers like the larger and more mischievous chinch-bug. That 
the lady-bugs were then and there preying upon chinch-bugs, I have 
but little doubt; but it does not necessarily follow that they habit¬ 
ually prey upon chinch-bugs. They might have been driven to prey 
upon them for lack of more agreeable food; as ji cat will sometimes 
eat broad, when she cannot obtain meat. Nothing but actual experi¬ 
ment and observation can determine the truth in this matter.” In 
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the autumn of 1864, Dr. Shimer ascertained that the spotted lady- 
bug {Ilippodamia maculata) preys extensively upon the chinch-bug. 
In a particular field of corn, which had been sown thick for fodder, 
and which was swarming with chinch-bugs, he found, as he says, 
that this lady-bug “could be counted by hundreds upon every square 
yard of ground, after shaking the corn; but the chinch-bugs were 
so numerous that these hosts of enemies made very little percepti¬ 
ble impression upon them.” In a corn-field near Jacksonville, vis¬ 
ited by me on the 7tli of September, 1832, five species of lady-bugs 
WTre found extremely abundant on corn which was undergoing 
serious injury by hosts of chinch-bugs. Tliere were often as many 
as fifteen or twenty to a hill, and larva* were likewise occasionally 
seen. As they were found on all parts of the corn, traveling about 
actively among the bugs, the natural inference was that the latter 
attracted them to the field. Previous studies of the food of this 
family had shown me, however, that they were not by any means 
as strictly carnivorous as had previously been supiiosed, but that 
they often derived the principal pai*t of their food from the veget¬ 
able kingdom. To learn the evact state of the case in this corn¬ 
field, I collected a number of all the species seen there, including 
two larvie, made careful dissections of a sutlicient number of them 
to give me a fair average of their food, mounted the contents of 
their alimentary canals and examined them w*'h the microscope. 

Three specimens of the common spotted lady-bug {Hippodamui 
maculata) were dissected, but no traces of chinch-bugs w(‘re found 
in their stomachs, while all but about thirteen per cent, of their 
food consisted of the spores of lichens and various minute 
fungi, and the pollen of ragweed and otlier similar plants. 
Traces of plant-lice were recognized, undoubtedly derived from the 
common corn plant-louse (Aphis maidis)^ which also abounded in 
the field. Five specimens of the convergent lady-bug (Tlippodamia 
convcrgeiiH,) had eaten about equal quantities of plant-lice and chinch- 
bugs, which together made only one-third of their food, the remain¬ 
der consisting of the same kinds of vegetation as those just men¬ 
tioned. Three of these beetles, in fact, had eaten no insect food at 
all. To my great surprise, two larvse of this species, taken at the 
same place and time, differed but little in food from the adults. 
Chinch-bugs and plant-lice in about equal ratios, with fragments of 
unrecognizable insects, made about one-fourth of the whole, the re¬ 
maining three-fourths consisting only of%vegetation of about the same 
kinds as before. 

The icy lady-bug (Ilqipodamia glacialis) was represented by four 
specimens taken in this field. The differences between their food 
and that of the preceding species were purely trivial. Young chinch- 
bugs composed about eight per cent, of the total, and about eighteen 
per cent, was plant-lice. All the remainder was vegetation, divided 
about as before, between pollen of plants and s])ores of fungi. 
Lichen spores were also eaten freely, and were estimated at twelve 
per cent, of the whole. 

The nine-spotted lady-bug {Cocclnella O-notata) was represented 
by only a single specimen, which had taken no insect food what¬ 
ever, but had eaten only fungi. 
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Three specimens of the trim lady-bug (Cycloneda sanguinea) had 
eaten plant-lice, pollen of flowers, and spores of the usual kinds; 
but chiiieh-biigs did not appear in their food. The chinch-bugs 
taken by all these specimens amounted to only eight per cent, of 
their entire food, and plant-lice to fourteen per cent., the remainder 
being of vegetable origin. Only eighteen specnnt'us from this field 
were dissected, but the contents of their stomachs were of so uni¬ 
form a cliaraetor that there was every reason to suppose that they 
illustrated correctly the food of the family at that time and place. 
It would therefore seem possible that these beetles were attracted 
rather by the stores of fungi in the field than by the chinch-bugs 
and plant-lice. 

The condition of the leaves and stalks of the corn, drained and 
deadened by insect depredations, was such as to afford an excellent 
nidus for the development of those fungi which spring up sponta¬ 
neously upon d('ad and decaying vegetation, and these were in fact 
extremely abundant. It seems, therefore, probable that whatever 
credit has been heretofore attributed to lady-bugs as enemies of the 
chinch-bug must be greatly diminished, partly on account of their 
preference for fungi, and partly because it is not at all impossible that 
they were really feeding upon plant-lice, which escaped attention. 

In the autumn of lHfl4, Dr. Shimer made the additional discovery 
that the chinch-bug was preyed upon by a very common species of 
lace-wing fly {Cln'ijsopa Jlorahunda), These \vere not (juite as abundant 
as the spotted lady-liug among the corn, but still there were so 
many of them that he thought there were one or more to every 
stalk. “Every stroke of the cutter,” he adds, “would raise three or 
four dozen of them, presenting quite an interesting spectacle as they 
staggered along in their awkward, unsteady flight.” And he not 
only actually observed the larva*, preying very voraciously on the 
chinch-bugs in the field, but he reared great numbers of them to 
the mature fly by feeding them upon chinch-bugs. His account of 
the operations of the larvae when in cajitivity is so interesting that 
I quote the essential part of it: “I placed one of the larvae in a 
vial, after having captured it in the field in the very act of devour¬ 
ing ('hinch-bugs of all sizes, and subsequently introduced into the 
vial a number of chinch-bugs. They had hardly reached the bottom 
before it seized one of the largest ones, pierced it with its long jaws, 
held it almost motionless for about a minute while it was sucking 
the juices from the body of its victim, and then threw down the 
lifeless shell. In this way I saw it destroy, in quick succession, 
about a dozen bugs. Towards the last, as its appetite was becoming 
satiated, it spent five or more minutes in sucking the juices from 
the body of one bug. After this bountiful repast, it remained mo¬ 
tionless for an hour or more, as if asleep. Never for a single mo¬ 
ment during the feast did it pause in the work. When not in 
possession of a bug, it was on the search for, or in pursuit of others. 
Occasionally the chinch-bugs would hasten to escape when pursued, 
as if in some degree conscious of danger.” 

As the larvae of these lace-wings are incapable of taking any ex¬ 
cept liquid food, which they imbibe through their tubular mandibles, 
there is no question here of the entire correctness of the conclu¬ 
sions. I am in fact able to confirm them from our own note-books. 
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Mr. Webster reports seeing a larva of Clirysopa feeding on young 
chinch-bugs in a field of com at Normal, on the 80th of July, and 
another was detected in the act on the 5th of August, in some corn 
which had been transplanted to the laboratory for experiment. 
Eggs of this insect were also noticed in a field infested by the 
chinch-bug, but neither bugs nor (»ggs were very numerous. 

The following additional insect enemies are mentioned by Prof. 
Eiley, in his se\enth report as State Entomologist of Missouri: 

“The insidi''UH flower-bug (Anthorfymt inaidioHUH, Say) which is so 
often found preying on the leaf-inhabiting form of the grape Phyl¬ 
loxera, and which is not unfrequently mistaken for the chinch bug, 
is quite commonly found in connection with this last, and in all 
probability preys upon it. The many-banded lobber {Ilarpactor 
cinctus, Fabr.,) also jiroys upon the chinch-bug. It is (piite frequently 
met with, and 1 have detected it in the act.” 

Concerning these. Prof. Thomas says, in the Chinch-bug Eulletm, 
issued by the Department of the hiierior, in 1^79: “The most 
efficient of these aids appears to be the llarpavior cuictus^ or banded- 
Img. 1 received, in 1H7H, notice from ])omts in the Northwest 
that it w^as doing mu(‘h service in destroying chinch-bugs, but it 
does not develo}) in sufficient numbers to make any serious imiires- 
sion on them in the years when they are abundant.” 

In a field of coni near Normal, 1 noticed in July on the ground 
about the stalks and occasionally crawling over the low'er parts of 
these, numerous specimens of an extremely abundant, small, preda¬ 
ceous beetle, {Agonodenis comma), wliich was at that time evidently 
but ]UBt emerging as a perl('ct insect. As the Iow'ct parts of these 
stalks were likewise covered more or less completely with young 
ehiiicli-hugs in stages preceding the third molt, and as the beetles 
were often seen wandering about, it seemed probable that the latter were 
feeding, at least in part, upon the bugs. Ten specimtms were dis¬ 
sected from this field, in four of which fragments of young chinch- 
bugs wore detected, amounting to fully one-fifth of the food of the 
entire number. One had eaten an ant, of a species likewise very 
abundant in the same situation. In one, a trace of some insect 
larva was discovered, while the entire remainder of their food, 
amounting to about half the whole, consisted of fragments of vege¬ 
tation, the source of which could not positively bo determined. It 
had every appearance, however, of ^having been partly derived 
from the roots of the corn. This abundant predaceous beetle must 
therefore be added to the list of the active enemies of Jthe chinch- 
bug. In the field in question, which was not very seriously infested, 
the number destroyed by them must have been sufficient to diminish 
appreciably the following brood. 

The only mention of ants, in this connection, which 1 have seen, 
is in the paper of Prof. Eiley, already cited, where he says that 
two correspondents have reported to him tliat this insect destroys the 
eggs of chinch-bugs. This statement, however, lacks verification by 
dissection. The little ant {Ijasius ilavus) mentioned above, was 
found by me very common in all fields infested by the chinch-bug, 
and is, in fact, excessively abundant everywhere. In many fields of 
sorghum and broom-corn, their extraordinary numbers had attracted 
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the attention of farmers, one of whom told me that he had watched 
them until he satisfied himself of their usefulness by seeing an ant 
carrying away a young chinch-bug in its jaws. I dissected a large 
number of specimens, however, from various fields, with entire 
success, and found no trace of solid food nor of the characteristic 
fluids of insects of any kind in any of their intestines, and 1 
am quite of the opinion that they frequented these fields for the 
purpose of preying upon the exudations from the punctured com, 
and poH^'ibly also for the excrement of the bogs. The very 
common habit of these ants of appropriating the fluids exuded by 
plant-lice, is known to every one, and they have been seen likewise to 
attend several other hemipterous insects for a similar purpose. I 
myself saw one of them carrying a chinch-bug in its mouth, but 
as I also saw them carrying about young corn plant-lice 
viaidis) for the evident purpose of transferring them to a more suit¬ 
able situation, I greatly doubt their carnivorous intentions. 

m 

Birds. 

Concerning the relations of birds to these insects. Prof. Riley re¬ 
marks: “The common quail of the Middle and Western States iOrtyx 
otherwise known as the partridge in the Northern States, 
has long since been known as a most efificient destroyer of chinch- 
bugs, and the fact was some time ago published by myself in the 
Trairie Farmer,’ and by others in various agricultural journals 
and reports. We also have the corroborative testimony of Dr. 
Shiraer, who is a good ornithologist. In the winter time, when hard 

f lushed for food, this bird must devour immense numbers of the 
ittle pests, which winter in just such situations as are frequented 
by the quail; au*d this bird should be protected from the gun of 
the sportsman in every State where the chincli-bug is known to run 
riot. It IS gratifying to know that this fact has become sufficiently 
recognized to have gained for the bird legislative protection in 
Kansas. Prairie chickens are also reported as devouring it, but I 
do not know that any absolute proof has been given. Mr. J. W. 
Clarke, of Green Lake county, Wisconsin, also reports seeing the 
red-winged Iilackbird feeding on it.” 

To these statements I have only to add that among the birds 
shot in 1880, during midsummer, near Normal, when the chinch bug 
was abundant enough in Central Illinois to cause some alarm, one 
cat-bird, three brown thrushes and one meadow lark were found to 
have eaten those insects in barely sufficient number to show that 
the birds have no unconquerable prejudice against them. A single 
house wren, shot m 1882, had also eaten a few chinch-bugs. A 
little collection of fifteen birds representing eight common species 
killed in a wlieat field in which chinch-bugs were abundant and 
injurious, were enlirely innocent of any depredation on them. Not 
a trace of a single specimen was found in any of the stomachs. 
From the above it is clear that birds have no special objections to 
this insect as an article of food, but on the other hand no sufficient 
preference for it to induce them to search * for it in its ordipary 
situations, and their influence upon its numbers is, and probably 
must remain, purely trivial. 



It is very evident that the effect of the enemies thus far noted, 
upon an insect as numerous and extraordinarily prolific as the 
chinch-bug, cannot be very great. Unless they should, under special 
circumstances, become much more abundant than they have ever 
yet been found, they could certainly, even under the most favorable 
conditions, contribute little to the protection of the farmers’ crops. 

Parasites. 

1 come now, however, to a class of enemies which have hitherto 
eluded observation, but which, if they fulfill in future the promise 
which our present knowledge of them indicates, should be among 
the most destructive enemies known to insect life. 

No class of diseases is more fatal to man or more dreaded and 
destructive among the domestic animals than the co)ifafnoiis diseases, 
which are propagated from one individual to another' by means of 
some infinitesimal virus. When we remember that not only man 
himself, but also nearly or quite every animal with whose economy 
we are fully acquainted, suffers at times immense destruction from 
diseases of this character, falls a victim, in other words, to micro¬ 
scopic enemies, we may indulge a reasonable hope tliat those 
insects less known to us, but many of them scarcely less important, 
are not altogether free from them; and wdm. wo letlect that the 
number of horses or hogs or chickens could easily be vastly reduced 
by using a little ingenuity to spread broadcast the germs of their 
contagious diseases, we need not despair of effecting something in 
the same direction among our most noxious insect enemies. 

We are not without several indications that contagious or epi¬ 
demic diseases of this nature occur among them at more or less 
frequent intervals, and, fortunately, we have conclusive evidence of 
the possibility of propagating such diseases artificially. The earliest 
suggestion of the artificial cultivation of fungus parasites with a 
view to their use for controlling insect ravages is, as far as I know, 
that of Dr. J. L. Leconte, made in a paper read before the Ameri¬ 
can Association for the Advancement of Science, in August, 1873, 
where, in enumerating the checks available for the suppression of 
insects, he mentions the “communication of fungoid disease (like 
pebrine, which affects the silk-worm) to other lepidopterous larvie,” 
and adds in a foot-note: *‘I am extremely hopeful of ilie result of 
using this method. I have learned of an instance in which, from 
the communication of the disease by some silk-worms, the whole of 
the caterpillars in a iiin*^-acre piece of woods were destroyed.” 

The first description of anything resembling an epidemic or con¬ 
tagious disease among chinch-bugs, we owe to Dr\ Henry A. Shimer, 
of Mt. Carroll, Ill., who published a paper setting forth Ins obser¬ 
vations upon this insect, in the proceedings of tlie Academy of 
Natural Science of Philadelphia, for 1867. On pages 78-80 of that 
volume, he remarks as follows; 

“July 10.—A farmer four miles from here informed me that a 
black coleopterous insect was destroying the chinch-bugs on his 
farm very rapidly; and, although I found his supposition to be an 
error, yet I found many dying on the low creek bottom land from 
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the effects of some disease, while they are yet in the lar^ a state—a 
remarkable and rare phenomenon for insects thus in sneh a whole¬ 
sale manner to be dying without attaining their maturity, and no 
insect enemy or other efficient cause to be observed capable of pro¬ 
ducing this important result. 

July 22.—On the low grounds the young chinch-bugs are all dead 
from the disease above alluded to, and the same disease is spread¬ 
ing rapidly on the hills and high prairies. 

July 28.—In the fields where sixty days ago I saw plenty of eggs, 
and forty-two days ago an abundance of young chinch-bugs, the 
images are beginning to develop quite plentifully. Great numbers, 
in all stages of their development, are dying of the prevailing 
disease. 

Aug. 8.—The majority of the chinch-bugs yet alive are in the 
imago state, but they are being rapidly destroyed by the prevailing 
epidemic disease, more fatal to them than the plague or Asiatic 
cholera ever was 1o man. Scarcely one in a thousand of the vast 
hosts of young bugs observed at the middle of June yet remain 
alive, but plenty of dead ones may be s('en everywhere, lying on 
the ground, covered with the common mold of decomposing animal 
matter, and nothing else, even when examined by the microscope. 
Even of tliose that migrated to corn-fields a few weeks ago, in such 
numbers as to cover the lower half of the corn stalks, very few are 
to be found remaining ali\e; but the ground around the base of 
the com hills is almost literally covered with their mouldering, de¬ 
composing dead bodies. This is a matter so common as to be ob¬ 
served and often spoken of by farmers. They are dead everywhere, 
not lying on the ground alone', but sticking to the blades and stalks 
of com in great numbers, in all stages of their development, larva, 
pupa and imago. 

Sept. 13.—After a whole day’s searching in the corn-fields, I have 
just been able to find two larvae and a few imago chinch-bugs, 
against the great numbers alluded to in the com about this time 
last year. 

This disease among the chinch-bugs was associated with the long 
continued, wet, cloudy, cool weather that prevailed during a greater 
portion of the period of their development. The disease was at its 
maximum during the moist, warm weather that followed the cold 
rains of June and the first part of July. During the summer of 
1866, the chinch-bugs were very scarce in all the early spring, and 
up to near harvest I was not able, with the most diligent search, 
to find one. At harvest I did succeed in finding a few in some 
localities.” 

On page 234 of the same volume he further says: “The chinch- 
bug has entirely disappeared from this region, so far as I have 
been able to observe. I have made diligent search since spring, 
with the object of obtaining a few living specimens, but up to this 
time have not succeeded in finding a single specimen. I am con¬ 
vinced that the efficient cause of their destruction exists in the con¬ 
tinuation of the epidemic among them. Their overthrow is a cause 
of great rejoicing among the farmers, and once more, as of yore, 
they have realized a bountiful wheat harvest. I have but one thing 
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io regret in their annihilation; I neglec^^ed to obtain a good supply 
of specimens, while tliey might have been secured by the wagon 
load.’’ 

(bmmenting upon the foregoing statements in the Chineb-Bug 
Bulletin, already mentioned, Dr, Thomas remarks: ‘‘Although the 
I)lague among the bug-, in this instance appears to have been some¬ 
what extraordinary, yet it is in ac(‘ordan(*e with facts ascertained in 
reforen(*e to other insects, and us Dr. Shiiner is both a competent 
an(l reliable authority, we accept his statement as correct, and 
believe witli him that it was owing as tlie originating cause to the 
damp season. But we are inclined to beli(‘\e tliat the moisture gave 
rise to a minute fungus as the direct cause of the death ot the 
chinches. I recollect very distinctly of a similar wholesale destruc¬ 
tion of house-flies in Southwestern Virginia and East Tenii(‘^see in 
184i), by an epidemic. So rapidly was the disease propagated, and 
so great the destruction among the flies, that the utmost caution in 
cooking and drinking W'ater was necessary. Every moist spot was 
covered with the dead and dying. This I am satisiied was caused 
by a lungus. I observed a soraew^hat similar epidemic prevailing 
among the grasshoppers in Western Minnesota, Dakota and North¬ 
ern Iowa, m ]87i. All over the plains the dead were seen clasping 
the stems of grass and weeds, and before 1 was aware of this fact 
more than once I approached cautiously to r .])ture a desired speci¬ 
men, only to lind it dead and rigid. In 187/ the rainy season evi¬ 
dently caused an immense destruction of the larvie of Caloptoius 
apretua,'' 

My own observations upon this interesting Hul)ject began on the 
8d of August, ]882, at which time 1 commenced an examination of 
the fluids of the bodies of specimens of various ages and from vari¬ 
ous situations, with a view to familiarizing myself with their appear¬ 
ance in the normal condition of the insect, in order that I might be 
able afterwards readily to detect any df'partures from tliat condition 
which circumstances should develop. On the 5th of August, upon 
crushing some chinch-bugs under a cover upon a microscope slide, 
and“[diluting the fluids with freshly distilled w^ater, I found them 
often swarming with minute rod-like bodies, which T took to be 
bacteria, sometimes forming small adherent masses. Careful exam- 
ination under a power of 1,000 diameters allowed that these rods 
were usually formed of two, and sometimes four, o^al particles, 
joined end to end. Hundreds would often cross the field ol view in 
a minute. In order to determine wuether these bacteria occurred 
in the circulating fluid or in some other part of the body, I cut off 
the legs and head of a specimen in a small quantity of distilled 
water upon a slide, allowing the blood to escape. The quantity of 
the fluid was, however, highly diluted, and 1 could find but two 
bacteria. Crushing (he remainder of the body of this specimen as 
usual, bacteria were present, but not abundant. On the 7th of 
August I repeated this observation several times, with results 
identical in every particular with those just detailed, except that 
the bacteria were much more abundant in some of the insects than 
in others. Appreciating tlie possibility of the infection of the fluids 
examined from outside sources, I used every precaution to disinfect 
all the tools and materials with which I worked. The water with 
which the fluids of the chinch-bug were diluted had been freshly 
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distilled and re* distilled, and the forceps, knives, needles, slides and 
cover | 2 :laBBeB were all passed through the hame of an alcohol lamp 
just before being used. In order to assure myself that the bacteria 
observed came actually from the interior of the bugs, I carefully 
washed several examples with a camel’s-hair brush in a drop of 
water upon the slide, but could find no bacteria in the fiuid used. 
By crushing the same specimens and treating them as before, the 
bacteria appeared in the usual numbers. Ii then occurred to me 
that it was possible that the corn itself upon which these bugs were 
feeding was in a diseased condition, and that the bacteria were 
derived from its juices. I consequently took portions of the pith of 
several stalks, crushed them upon the slide, and examined the sap 
with high powers of the microscope. I found, of course, a multitude 
of minute particles of various kinds and variously aggregated. 
Most of them were agitated by the Brownian movement, but none 
of them were recognizable as bacteria. iTliese observations were 
se\eral times re])eated, and I finally stained and mounted‘some of 
the solid particles from the sap for more careful study under high 
powers. On the Uh of August I made a visit to Champaign, and 
went over the subject with Prof. T. J. Burrill, of the Industrial 
University there, well known as an authority on everything relating 
to bacteria. An abundance of the organisms already mentioned were 
tound in the fluids of chinch-bugs examined, but nothing new w^as 
discovered. W(‘ also determined positively the absence of any 
similar organisms in the juices of the corn. 

On the 10th of August 1 found that chinch-bugs in the pupa 
stage obtained at Champaign wore swarming with the same bacteria 
as those observed at Normal. 

In order to detei*min(' the extent to which these micro-organisms 
prevailed among other insects, I crushed plant-lice from melon vines 
and from corn, beetles from various situations, and other insects, 
but failed to find anything resembling the bacteria ot the chinch- 
bug. Next, wishuig to ascertain whether chinch-bugs of different 
ages and stages of development differed with lospect to the abund¬ 
ance of these parasites, (for so 1 began to consider them), I exam¬ 
ined on the 11th a number of specimens from Champaign which 
had but just passed the first molt. Bacteria were present, but in 
much smaller numbers than in pupte obtained at the same time and 
place. This tallied entirely with previous observations, which had 
led me to conclude that they were fewer in young bugs than in old. 
In order still further to test the possibility of their being derived 
in some way from the food of the insects, I next examined a num¬ 
ber of specimens which had been confined in a bottle for several 
days, until they were nearly or quite starved. A specimen which 
had just passed the second molt, and was dead, but still fresh and 
plump, contained the bacteria in immense numl)ers, many of them 
aggregated in clusters like the zodgkea masses of Micrococcus. Other 
live specimens from the same'' lot also contained great numbers of 
them. All the observations made upon this point tended to estab¬ 
lish the inference tluit the micro-organisms were entirely independent 
of the food ingested,—a fact which placed then) definitely in the 
category of parasites. On the 14th of August, again I found them 
very abundant, and showing by their connection in strings that they 
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were rapidly malliplying, ia a bug which had be.^n confined with¬ 
out food in a bottle for five djiys. The Bpecimen was sluggish, 
but could still Wcilk. With a view to locating more exactly their 
principal seat in the body, I crushed the head, thorax and alidomen 
of another upon separate slides. Very few bacteria were found in 
the head. They were much more abundant in the thorax, but not 
nearly so common as in the abdomen, the fluids of which were lit¬ 
erally swarming with them. From this observation it seemed prob¬ 
able that they occurred chiefly in the alimentary canal. To satisfy 
myself more exactly upon this point, I dissected, on the 15th, a pupa 
from Champaign, which had been kept without food since the 9th. I 
separated tbe entire alimentary canal, with triHing injury, until I at¬ 
tempted to detach it from the body at the vent. As soon as the needles 
penetrated the rectum, I noticed the escape of an extreniely viscid 
fluid, which formed a delicate film on the surface of the water in 
which the dissection was made. This fluid was seen by a power of about 
sixty diameters to contain numerous minute cell-like bodies, which un¬ 
der a high power appeared to be globular masses of bacteria. This 
viscid film so interfered with the needles and entangled the tissues 
that the posterior portion of the intestine was torn to fragments, 
including the Malpghian tubes, but the hard structures were removeld 
from the slide, and the cell in which the dissection was made, to¬ 
gether with its contents, mounted for study. Upon pressure with 
the cover glass, globular masses of bacteria were seen escaping from 
the stoniich, similar in all respects to those previously studied. 
Immense numbers of free specimens occurred everywhere on the 
slide, but scarcely anything else. 

On the 16th of August, in a field of com near Normal, belonging 
to Mr, Conner, from whicli most of these specimens had been ob¬ 
tained, the chinch-bugs were evidently much less numerous than a 
fortnight previously, aud they were also apparently greatly retarded in 
development. Not over ten per cent, had reached the pupa stage, 
and no adults had as yet appeared, while in other fields not far 
distant, ninety per cent, were pupir, and many were winged. In the 
former field several dead bugs were found behind the sheatLs of the 
com of all ages and size^^, but the mortality had evidently chiefly 
affected the older bugs. Several were collected, liotli ilead aud alive, 
and studied as usual. The fluids of one freshly dead were swarm¬ 
ing with bacteria, as were also those of another in tlie third stage, 
which was still alive, but had a swollen and unhealthy look. Taking 
it for granted that bacteria were most abundant in the alimentary 
canal, if not strictly confined to it, I next, on the same day, suc¬ 
cessfully dissected the pupa of a chiuch-bug which had been for 
three days in confinement. I removed the alimentary canal as far 
as the Malpghian tubes, divided it in the middle, and placed the two 

E arts upon different slides. . Bacteria were preseut in both slides, 
at much the laost abundant in that containing tbe posterior part 
of the intestine. They were nearly or quite as abundant in the 
water in which the dissection had been made, a fact probably due 
to tbe rupture of the alimentary canal during dissection. These 
bacteria were evidently rapidly multiplying, occurring on both slides 
in zoogloea-like masses, and also in strings, of a length to simulate 
bacilli. On the 22d of August, the condition of things in the field 
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above mentioned was not materially changed, except that the num¬ 
ber of bugs had diminished still further, being now reduced, appa¬ 
rently, to about twenty per cent, of that occurring there on the 
25th of July. About two-thirds of those seen were pupas but in a 
half hour’s search only tliree adults were found. 

In other fields at this time most of the bugs were in the adult 
stage. Again, many were noticed dead behind the sheaths of the 
corn and many of the living ones were torpid and could easily be 
picked up or brushed about without their making active efforts to 
escape. I examined one of these torpid specimens in the third stage 
and found an excessive number of bacteria, rapidly multiplying, 
many of them being in long strings. I also crushed an active speci¬ 
men in the same stage, and found the parasites numerous but less 
abundant than in the preceding specimen, and none of them in 
strings. I also crushed a dead pupa obtained at the same time, 
still plump and fresh, and found immense numbers of the same 
bacteha, most of them occurring in pairs, i then crushed an active 
pupa which contained a great number of bacteria, many of them in 
fours; scarcely fewer, in fact, than in some dead bodies. 

fn order to compare the condition of the insects in this held where 
they were apparently disappearing, with that obtaining in other 
situations, where no such disappearance was noticeable, I next col¬ 
lected a number of specimens from a small lot of com, the stalks 
of which were nearly naif covered to the ear with bugs. A few of 
these were adult, but nine-tenths of the remainder were pupa‘. Here 
and there a dead specimen was noticed, and some were apparently 
torpid. 1 crushed an active pupa upon the slide and found plenty 
of bacteria in its Iluids, but clearly fewer than in the specimens 
examined from the* other lield. On the 23d I made a more exact 
comparison by examining in immediate succession the Huids from 
pupie taken from both iields. The specimen from a situation where 
the bugs were apparently dying was swarming with bacteria, while 
in the example from the other situation but few were found, proba¬ 
bly not a twentietli part of those in the individual just mentioned. 
On the Kith this observation was repeated. From a field where the 
bugs were abundant and active and where none were found dead, 
but all had reached the adult stage, I had some trouble to find any 
bacteria at all, but in an adult from Mr. Conner’s field they were 
very abundant indeed, at least twenty times as numerous as in the 
preceding specimen. A second observation only confirmed the other, 
in Conner’s lield the insects were now still less numerous than before, 
about ten per cent, of those remaining being adult, and the others 
all in the pupa stage. On the 4th of September the bugs in this 
field did not seem to have further diminished in numbers, but were 
curiously retarded in development. Not more than twenty-five per 
cent, were adults, nearly all the others being pupsB, with now and 
then one of the preceding stage. Only one or two were seen dead. 
In another field, from which collections were made for purposes of 
comparison, the specimens were nearly all adults. The bacteria 
were found perhaps more numerous in the bugs from Conner’s field 
than in those from the second, but there was at th^s time no great 
difference. On the 18th of September, specimens from Conner’s 
field contained few bacteria, although they were certainly present in 
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moderate numl)ers. At this time, however, no especial difference 
could be detected related to a difference of situation, while in torpid 
specimens the bacteria were apparently no more abundant than in 
those more active. On the ‘27th of the month, four bugs were 
examined from Conner’s field, and two from one of the others, l)ut 
no bacteria whatever Avere found in any of them. These bugs were 
taken from the husks of the corn. They were in a sluggish condi¬ 
tion, and apparently had ceased to feed. 

Believing that I had now obtain(‘d as definite proof as was possi¬ 
ble by this method that the bacteria* observed were the cause of 
the remarkable diminution of the bugs in one of these fields, 1 next 
attempted the artificial cultivation of the microphytes, with a view 
to getting them free from mixture with other substances, for more 
careful and convenient study. 

I also wished to sec whether the exposure of healthy chinch-bugs 
to fluids containing the fiacteria would have any effect upon the 
insects; and, if it would, whether those so affected would themselves 
convey the contagion to others. 

A number of culture tubes were made, similar in character to 
those ordinarily used* for the pure cultivation of microphytes, and 
filled with hot infusions of corn and beef, made by boiling the pith 
of cornstalks and small pieces of beef in a test-tube for fifteen or 
twenty minutes. Some of these were cartdully *nf(‘cted in the usual 
manner with fluids from crushed chinch-bugs, while others were left 
free. That containing the corn infusion produced only liactermm 
feme and Bacillus suhtihs. The bacteria from the insects developed 
only in the infected tube containing the beef infusion. In this tube 
myriads of these bacteria occurred, both in 7400gl(ea masses and as 
separate individuals, but no other micro-organisms appeared. In 
one of the fields which liad been worst attacked by chinch-bugs, the 
leaves were dead as high as the ears. Here it was noticed that the 
sheath of the leaf was often gummed to the stalk by a thick exu¬ 
dation, like half-dried glue. A few dead adults were noticed here, 
imbedded in mold, but of a different kind from that seen at Jack¬ 
sonville. When portions of this exudation were moistened and 
studied under the microscope, the fluid was found thick with bac¬ 
teria, indistinguishable from those occurring in the bodies of the 
insects, and the same were thickly scattered through the translucent 
masses of viscid jelly. The inference was plain that they were de¬ 
rived from the excrement of the chinch-bug, in which they had 
continued to develop. 
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ametors. 

On the 2."th of September, hevoral stained and mounted slides of 
this material and of the contents of the various culture tubes, were 
submitted to Prof, liurrill, of Champaign. The slides were carefully 
studied by him, and to him I owe the determinations of the various 
forms observed. The insect bacterium was described by him under 
the name of MlcrococcHs msectorinn, m the Eleventh Eeport of the 
Illinois Industrial University, in the following terms: 

“Cells obtusely oval, isolated or in pairs, rarely in chains of several 
articles; .000022 in. wide, and .00()()27 to .00004 m. long, usually 
about .000032 long; movements oscillatory only; forming zoogloea (?). 
In the digestive organs of chinch-bugs {Bllssus hucopicrus). * * * 
The organism is somewhat similar to, but not identical with, MU 
crococ(*u8 homhycift, the ‘disease germ’ of the silk worm, which was 
so fatally destructive to the silk industries of France, and which 
became the subject of the successful studies of Pasteur. The form 
of the organism approaches the typical shape of Bacterium, being 
oval and short-cylindrical, with rounded ends; otherwise the char¬ 
acteristics are those of a true Micrococcus.” 

Although this description was made from a slide of specimens 
cultivated in^the beef infusion, these had been previously carefully 
compared with fresh specimens from the insects themselves, and 
ascertained to be unquestionably identical. 

In a test-tube of com infusion boiled and left standing open in 
the laboratory, where the examinations of these various fluids were 



in progress, immense numbers of these Micrococci developed, many 
of them single or double, but most in chaplets, like strings of 
beads. Careful measurement of individuals showed their identity 
with those above described. 

At this time, the general disappearance of tlie chincli-])ug, and the 
consequent difficulty of obtaining specimens for e\))eriment, put a 
period to tlie investigation, and the solution of tlu' questions still 
remaining was necessarily postponed to another year. 

The studies here reported demonstrate the ireqiK'iit association of 
a peculiar bacterium (Micrococcus), essentially parasitic in char¬ 
acter, in the intestines of the chinch-bug, with a general diminution 
of numbers among those affected, together with an apparent retard¬ 
ation of their development. They also show that this bacterium is 
easily cultivable in hotli vegetable and animal infusions, and pro¬ 
bably multiplies spontaneously in the tluid exudations of corn-stalks 
punctured by the hugs, 'rhe final step ol the proof that it injuri¬ 
ously affects its liost is yet lacking, and cannot he supplied until 
an opportunity is had to expose the insect artificially to its influence. 

Besides this bacterium, anotlier jiarasitic fungus, (‘ort-ainly de¬ 
structive in character, was found to ipfest the chinch-hug; and this 
seems to me more likely than the other to have been concerned in 
the wholesale disappearance of the hugs d(‘sci'ihed by Dr. Shimer. 
I have already mentioned the (Mamrnmce of imaiy dead specimens 
in a field at Ja<‘ksonville, attached to the stalKs and leaves of the 
corn and buried m the silk. These were nil emlK‘dded in a dense 
mat of white fungus threads, which sometimes almost hid the body. 
The general r(‘semblauce of this growth to the* fungus which com¬ 
monly attacks fli(*s in autumn, often fastening them to the window 
pane, and bursting from then bodies in the form of a white efflo¬ 
rescence, led me to suppose that this <*hmch-hiig fungus was one of 
the same character, and not a simple mold, forming after death. 
The bugs affected were both pupa* and adults. Suhsequeni study 
with the microscope demonstrated the eorrectness of the above sur¬ 
mise, as the fungus in question proved to lielong to tlie same genus 
(Eutomophthora) as that infesting Hies; a fact of which I was as¬ 
sured by Prof. Burrill, to whom some specimens were submitted. 
It was not possible to determine the species of tlu* fungus in the 
stage represented by my collections, but it was apparently different 
from that of the house-fly. Bccent studies of th(*se fungi by Euro¬ 
pean biologists have confirmed the prevffiling opinion that tliey are 
true destructive parasites, the causes and not the consequences of 
disease and death. It seems not impossible that the wliito mold, of 
which Dr. Shimer speaks in the paragraph I have cited, was really 
this parasitic fungus; and if so, it was probably the cause of the 
epidemic disease which he describes. This fungus often runs its 
course to a fatal result, without making any external aiipearance, 
bursting forth only after death. It is proper to say, however, that 
I also found three or four dead bugs at Normal, Hoemingly in the 
same condition as those above described, but which were really 
simply buried in a harmless mold, as was easily seen with the 
microscope. The parasitic forms are distingiiislied from the molds 
at a glance, by the fact that in the former the threads are not di¬ 
vided off into cells by cross partitions, as they are in the latter. 
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llemarkablo evidence of the wholesale destruction of chinch-bugs 
by this or some extremely similar fungus has lately been given me 
by Hon. J. W. Robison, of Tazewell county, whom I have learned 
to trust implicitly as a very close and intelligent observer. He re¬ 
members that several years ago, the chinch-bugs in grain fields 
(lied in vast numbers, accumulating in piles of as many as half a 
bushel in a place, so that the masses could be seen at some little dis¬ 
tance among the gram. These collections of the bugs would be partly 
dead and partly living, many of the former being covered with a 
white mold bursting from their bodies, while the abdomens of the 
latter would be distended and brown and smooth, and the bugs 
themselves very sluggish. The abdomens of these living bugs would 
frequently break otf at a touch, and even fall to pow^der, the living 
thorax aftervvards walking away. The insects attacked and killeS 
were of all sizes and ages. The phenomena here described are so 
closely similar to those appearing in the house-fly as a* result of 
its fungus aff(Jction, that there can be little (luestion of their sub¬ 
stantial identity. According to Mr. Robison’s observations and 
recollections, tliis affection ol tlie cliiiich-bugs is iniK'h the most de¬ 
structive during periods of moist and sultry weather, such as is 
usually more favorable to fungus growths in general. 

I have already shown the possibility of artificially cultivating the 
parasitic bacteria which 1 discovensl; and that this second parasite 
could likewise bo successfully reared, is rendered very probable by 
the experiments on a similar fungus made by an eminent Russian 
naturalist (Elias Metschnikotf), as published in the Zoologisclier 
Anzeiger for ^880, pp, 41-47. This article is of sueh special import¬ 
ance and interest in this coiiuoctioii that 1 translate it almost entire: 

“The researches which I shall now report w^ero undertaken by me 
last year [1878], with the purpose of discovering some means of 
combating an injurious beetle, AnimypUa amtriava, and some other 
species of the same genus, extremely widely distributed throughout 
all Southern Russia. I first established the fact that the larvie of 
Anisoplia live in the earth, which subjected it to several diseases. 
One of these was induced by the attacks of Leptodera denticulatn, 
Schn., while the others were caused by parasitic plants. One very 
widespread putrid disease has a great resemblance to the ‘pebrine’ of 
the silk-worm, but is distinguished by the fact that it is produced by 
parasitism of a sjiccies of Bacillus in the blood, while the true pe- 
hrine is due to a Microeoc<*us. Another disease, which I have called 
the ‘green muscardine,’ is occasioned by a parasitic fungus, whose 
spores, appearing after the death of the host, have a characteristic 
green color. The fungus itself has a close resemblance to the species 
of Isaria, its oval spores sometimes forming chains, and may be 
called Isaria destructor. The spores sown upon the skin of the beetle 
larva send forth a sac-like process, which penetrates the cuticle and 
forms a mycelium under the skin. Oval conidia then appear, which 
enter the blood, and are remarkable for an extraordinarily rapid 
multiplication by fission and budding. Later they are transformed 
into necklace-liko gonidia (using this word acco];ding to Cohn), and 
fill the entire body of the insect. After the death of the larva, fine 
hyphte proceed from these gonidia, which «oon form a white cover¬ 
ing over the whole body of the insect. Later, chandelier-like bundles 
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of sterigma (Hterigmenbnndel) spring from these, and hear the above- 
mentioned green spores. After two or three weeks the wlioli‘ body 
of the insect is converted into a heap of dusky green spores. Sev¬ 
eral of the attempts made to infect Aimoplia larvie these green 
spores were successful, while in a few cases the grubs remained 
healthy for a long time. The results wt‘re in all rosiiects the same 
as tliose in DeBary’s experiments with Imrin fnnnomi. Aiiisoplia 
larvie killed by the green muscardine have now been found in widely 
separated regions of Southern Uussia.- 1 have also found the disease 
attacking another injurious insect among us, tlu* turnip beetle 
{CUonus pmictircufrts)f During the present summer the green inus- 
cardine appeared among these beetles as a destructi\e epidemic. Jt 
attacks the adult insect, as well as its eggs, larvae and pupie. By 
August, at a time when the epidemic liad not yet run its (*ourse, 
about forty per cent, of the entire generation of this year of i lvonus 
pmctiventriH was destroyed by it. All attempts at inf(*cting these 
beetles, especially their larvie, resulted fortunately. Ninety Gleoiius 
larva*, which were brought in contact with muscardine spores for a 
short time, all died in the course of twelve days. IJiion many of 
those ojie could very easily folloAV the germination of the spores. 
The deadly effect of the disease began to show itself on the liftli 
day after the infection, which short period was api)arently exiilaiiied 
by the thinness of the cuticle of tlie larva*. Of the number men¬ 
tioned above, sixty-two died of muscardine, and twenty-eight from 
other causes, in part of pebrinc. Upon the beetles the muscardine 
worked somewhat more slowly, but with equal certainty. Fifty-eight 
recently transform(‘d beetles were infected, and in the course of 
fifteem days fifty-two were dead of muscardnio, and six of other dis¬ 
eases. The largest number died on the seventh day. Tliose, to¬ 
gether with many other experiments and (>bber\atj()ns, justify the 
conclusiou that Imria deatructor really produ(*es an epizootic among 
the injurious insects mentioned, similar to that whicdi Botrtftnf haHaii 
produces in the silk-worm. This comparison to the fuiiguh just 
mentioned is all the more appropriate since Cleonus punctirentriH is 
likewise subject to a disease produced by this same Botrytis. The 
white muscardine I could find only upon hibernating beetl(‘s, never 
upon their larva* or pupa*, or upon imagos recently transformed. 
When I had reached the results above described, 1 thought it pos¬ 
sible to spread the green muscardine artificially liy sowing spores. 

* In order to procute the necessary quantity of 
spores with which the earth inhabited by the grubs and Clcoiius 
larva* must be sown, it was at first important to find some medium 
in which the fungus could be cultivated outside the body of the in¬ 
sect. I easily succeeded in finding a method by which to induce 
this insect fungus to send out long runners, which formed a true 
mycelium. For this it was only necessary to bury in moist sand 
insects which had died with muscardine, and to leave them there a 
fortnight. It was much more ditficult, however, to induce the gi’owth 
of the fungus in organic fluids. It was indeed easy to cause the 
laaria destructor to produce new sjiores in a hanging drop of sugar, 
but for a long time I did not succeed in tliis experiment upon a 
larger scale. I am very much indebted to my colleague, Mr. A. We- 
rigo, professor of chemistry in Odessa, that ho first called my atten- 
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tion to beer mash as a cultivating fluid. If one boils a little of this 
in a flask, and, after cooling, sows it with spores, a rich mycelium 
develops, both wilhiu tlie fluid and upon its surface, and this pro¬ 
duces the spores again. To guard against the invasion of other 
fungi, which will ordinarily suppress the Isaria growing outside the 
liody of the insect, the flask must be stopped with a little disinfected 
cotton or asbestos.” 

By Dr. Shimer, the enormous destruction of chinch-bugs in 1 fifi 
was ascribed to the indirect effect oi tlie wet and cool weather. By 
Mr. Walsh, who discredited the idea of an epidemic or contagious 
disease, it was accounted for as the direct eff^t of moisture.’^ The 
phi'iiomena connected with the action of parasites, winch I have above 
describod, were appareiity independent of any appreciable general 
cause, as they were most manifest at a time when the weather had 
been warm, dry, and altogether unexceptionable for trom one to two 
monlbs. It is not unlikely, however, that wet weather may have the 
effect to stimulati* the de\elopm<‘iit ol this parasite, either directly 
or indirectly—a liypothesis which will reconcile all the facts now 
known, as well as the conflicting explanations of them which have 
been hitherto put forth. 


The most important facts under the head of natural eiieinies may 
be thus recapitulated: 

The chinch-bug is suliject to attack by all the common lady-bugs 
{('iKcinellhhi) and their larva', by a common predaceous ground 
beetle (A(foin>deru<i comma), by the larva of the lace-wing fly, and 
by one of the robber-bugs {Ilarpactor cihcIuk). A number of Cocci- 
ucU'uhr, however, captured among the chinch-bugs, were shown by 
dissection to have taken only about eight per cent, of their food 
from these insects, the remainder consisting of ])lant-lice, spoies of 
molds and lichens, and tlie pollen of flowering plants; while the 
jiredaceons ground-beetle mentioned (.Ii/miwb/•««) was found to have 
derived about one-fifth of its food from the bugs, and the remainder 
partly from other insects, but I'hiefly from the tissues of ordinary 
plants. \ few common birds are shown to feed upon chinch-bugs 
occasionally. The lomt effect of these various ordinary enemies is 
not necessarily insignificant, but is certainly of no great present 
importance. 

On the other hand, a much more important role is apparently 
played by certain obscure parasites, not previously detected. One 
of these is a minute bactenum (Micrococcus niscctoruni, Burrill,) in¬ 
festing the alimentary canal, closely allied to the micrococcus found 
in the stomach and intestines of silk-worms, and now known to 
cause some of the destructive diseases of that insect. From the 
fact that these parasites w'ere extremely abundant m specimens fiom 
a field where the bugs were rapidly dying, while in those from ad¬ 
jacent fields there were relatively very few, it was considered prob- 
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able that they were related to this destruction of the bugs. This 
conclusion was supported by the fact that they were more abundant 
in old bugs than in young, while the mortality referred to evidently 
also chiefly affected the older individuals. It was found easy to 
cultivate the bacterium artificially in oi^ganic infusions, but no 
opportunity offered to a])ply it to healthy insects. Until this exper¬ 
iment is made and the effects carefully studied, it must nmiain 
iwssihh that the coincidence noted was merely accidental, and of no 
particular significance. 

Another parasite discovered is similar to that well known as a 
common enemy of t^e house fly, and belongs to the same* genus 
(Entomophthont). This attacks both old and young chinch-bugs, and 
finally embeds their bodies in a mass of mold. Th(u*e is some reason 
to I)(»lieve that this was the active agent in an immense destruction 
of chinch-bugs which occurred in Northern Illinois m as describ¬ 
ed by Dr. 8hinier, of Mi. Carroll. Evidence is adduced of the possi¬ 
bility of artificially cultivating this parasite also, and applying it to 
the destruction of insects. 

TOPICAL APPLICATIONS. 

Topical a])plicatioiis for the destruction of insects are often of the 
highest use to the horticulturist, whose crops ire mucli more valu¬ 
able per a(*re than those of the farmer, and Potli require and repay 
mu(*h more careful and (*ontinuons personal suiiervision and manual 
labor. 

In agriculture, lunvever, such measures have necessarily been of 
little service, especially wliere farms an* large and the work is done 
Iirincipally by inaclunery. To attempt to destroy the chinch-bugs 
of any considerable territory by the direct application of even the 
cheapest substances, would involve an amount of additional labor 
which could not he had all at once in the country, no matter how 
profitable its emiiloyuuait might be. The small farm(*r has, however, 
a certain very decided advantage in lighting insects, over one who 
cultivates tin* soil on a largo scale; and to him a substance which, 
at small cost, shall destroy the bugs in bis wheat and corn, may 
make the differtnce between a total loss of his income for the year 
and the preservation of Ins crops at tlie expense of a little additional 
labor and outlay. The raanuer in which tlie chinch-bu'g most com¬ 
monly invades the corn-field, entering jt on foot from one side while 
yet unable to fly, and attacking first the outer rows, affords about 
the only opportunity to resist its assault upon tin* corn. Hero its 
advance has often been checked liy boards set on edge and daubed 
with coal tar, or by plowing and harrowing frequently a strip along 
the field, whicli the hugs find it difficult to cross. Here, also, topical 
applications may be used with fair prospects of usefulness. If at¬ 
tacked while congregated in a comparatively small space, and lieforc 
they have spread throughout the field (as they will usually do as 
soon as they have acquired the power of flight) the bugs may be 
exterminated before they have had an opportunity to do very seri¬ 
ous damage, provided that some inexpensive substance of easy 
application may be found to destroy them. 
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The only insecticide which has hitherto been found effective under 
these circumstaiiees, as far as I know, is hot water, which has oc¬ 
casionally been used on a small scale; but it is of course difEicalt 
and quite expensive to heat, keep hot, and apply a sufficient quan¬ 
tity of water to protect a field of corn. Believing it advisable to 
exhaust every possible expedient for controlling the ravages of this 
most destructive enemy of our crops, I early began experiments with 
emulsions of kerosene, which have the advantage of cheapness and 
abundance of th(» materials composing them, and have been found 
deadly in small quantities to many other insects. The principal 
dra^\back to the use of these emulsions is the labor of preparing 
them, but this objection was obvuitcal by the discovery that a simple 
mechani(‘al mixtun* of kerosene and water is equally effective and 
equally harmless to tlie corn with a carefully prepared emulsion. 
A.S tlie Kerosene emulsions have many other uses than the one hero 
givtu), takina (dfect upon by far the greater part of the soft-bodied 
insects of all kinds, it will bo worth while to give here an* account 
of the method of pr(‘paring them. The following is from an article 
by Prof, liiley, published in the aSV<V;/^/7/V American for May 27, 1882: 

“There is a sab' and ready method of diluting kerosene and similar 
oils, and of rt'udenng them miscible wiHi water. The difficulty of 
diluting them, from the fact that they do not mix well with water, 
has been solved by first combining them with either fresh or spoiled 
milk, to form an emulsion, which is (Msily effected; while this, in 
turn, like milk alone, may be diluted to any extent, so tliat particles 
of oil be held lioinogeneously in susperi'-ion. Thus, the ques¬ 
tion of applying oils in any desired dilution, is settled, and some¬ 
thing practicahb' from them may be looked for. Mr. Hubbard has 
had no difficulty \\lititoyer in making a perfectly stable emulsion, 
ainl the secret of so doing consists in the proper amount of churn¬ 
ing,—for the whole process may be comparable to butter-churning, 
witili the exception that the. oil and milk, in any desired proportion, 
must he much more ^iolentlv churned for a period varying with the 
temperature from fifte(*u to lorty-five minutes. On continued churn¬ 
ing, the liquid linally curdles, and suddenly thickens to form a white 
and glistening butler, perfectly homogeneous in texture, and stable. 
The whole amount of both ingredients solidifies together, and there 
is no whey or other residue. ♦ If, however, the quantity of the mix¬ 
ture IS greater than can be kept in constant agitation, a portion of 
the oil IS apt to separate at the moment of emulsification, and will 
require the addition of a few ounces of milk, and further churning 
for its reduction. This kerosene butter mixes readily with water, 
care being taken to thin it first with a small quantity of that liquid. 
The tiim* required to 'bring the butter* varies, with the tempera¬ 
ture: at <)(} F., half to three-quarters of an hour ; at 76"", fifteen 
minutes,—and the process may bo still further facilitated by heat¬ 
ing the milk up to, but not past the boiling point. Either fresh or 
sour milk may he used, and the latter is even preferable. The pres¬ 
ence of kerosene does not prevent or hinder the fermentation of the 
milk; on standing a day or two the milk curdles, and although 
there is no separation of the oil, the emulsion tbioJkens and hardens, 
and reciuires to be stirred, but not churned, until it regains its former 
smootlmess. Exposure to the air not only permits the evaporation 
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of the oil, but also of the water necessary to hold the oil in emul¬ 
sion, and the kerosene slowly separates as the emulsion dries up 
and hardens. 

“The churning can be done very satisfactorily through an ordin¬ 
ary force-pump, such as the* well-known aquaepult, it being repeat¬ 
edly forced from one vessel to another. If sour milk is used thbre 
will be no further fermentation, and when kept protected from the 
open air in a tight vessel the butter endures for any length of time. 
The emulsion may be made of any desired strength, as the quan¬ 
tity of milk required to hold the oil does not exceed ten per cent. 
Emulsions containing over eighty per cent, of oil are, however, not 
readily held in suspension in water, on account of their light specific 
gravity,—yet those containing less than thirty per cent, of oil lose 
value as insectienh's, as the oil loses some of its power in becoming 
emulsified. In other words, the killing-power of a diluted emulsion 
depends, not so much on the amount used, as on the i)ercentnge of 
oil contained in it. Churn until the whole solidifies and forms an 
ivory-whit(s glistening butter, as thick as ordinary butter at a temper¬ 
ature of 75 F.; if the temperature of the air falls below 7(r, warm the 
milk to blood-heat befoiv' adding the oil. The diluted wash resem¬ 
bles fresh milk, and if allowed to stand, in two or three hours the 
emulsion rises as a cream to the surface. The butter should there¬ 
fore be diluted only as needed for immediate use, and the mixture 
should be stirred from time to time.” 

My experiments with kerosene were made first upon hills of corn 
transplanted to the laboratory, and the results were always verified 
afterwards by aprilication in the field upon a larger scale. The 
emulsions used were of various strengths and composition, and were 
variously diluted witli water, soapsuds, and a solution of potash. 
The following table of solutions and emulsions will be convenient 
for reference in describing the experiments: 


SolutioiiH with which Dilutions were made. 


1. Soap^'udh.1 lb. Hoiip to 10 *rtil. water 

2 . •• . 1 . 20 •• 

3. Potash. I “ potash “ 60 “ 


FLnidsions as diluted. 


A. 2 parts koroneno, 1 part milk. 45 parts water 


(3. l “ 


1 

.. 1. jj, 

n. 1 •• 


1 

•* “ 3K 

E. l “ 


1 

“ “ 38 

F. 1 “ 


1 


G. 1 “ 


1 

“ “ 3» 

H. 1 “ 


1 

‘‘ solution 

1. 1 •• 


1 


IK 


solution 1 
2 

water. 

solution 3 

•• 2 


1, 13 


Per pent, of 
Kerosene. 

4 

5 

5 

2^ 

2)6 

2)6 

3 

6 


On the 22d of July, 1 transplanted several hills of corn to the 
laboratory, placing them in boxes about a foot and a half wide by 
two feet in length. The corn was from two to three feet in height 
at this time. Each hill was infested with several hundred chinch- 
hugs, which were of various sizes below the pupa stage. They were 
largely hidden behind the sheaths of com, but were ako exposed 
above the leaves and upon the outer surface of the sheaths. All 
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the com was waered once, immediately after transplanting, and 
bore the removal well. It was kept under shelter, but in well 
lighted rooms, and freely exposed to the air. 

Experiment i.—July 22, at 9 P. M., I applied to a single hill 
from half a pint to a pint of emulsion “A,"’ throwing it with a 
small syringe upon the bases of the stalks and surface of the ground. 
For a cheek upon this experiment, 1 applied water to another hill 
in the saiiK' quantity and in the same way. July 23, 9 A. M., tbe 
bugs on the first hill were still ahve, but torpid. July 24, at 11 
A. M., about one-fifth of the bugs were completely dead; the others 
were still alive, but most of them torpid, duly 20, b P. M., thirty 
of tli(* bugs were alive and back ui)on the stalks, apparently unin¬ 
jured, but all the remainder were dead. July 27, 10 A. M., the hill 
was in tin’ same eondiiion. Treated again with emulsion on 

the 2ftth, ^vhell all the bugs were killed. Those on the hill to which 
water was applied ^\ere not injured in the least, but all were back 
again upon the stalks in tv\(‘nty-four hours. 

Erperhnent Two hilN were now selected in the laboratory, each 

containing thr(‘e stalks of corn about two cr three feet high. The 
first was thoroughly treated at 4 o’clock on the afternoon of the 
24th, with emulsion “B," ^^hlch was thrown with a syringe upon 
the lower si\ inches of the stalk and slu'ath, where* it was about 
one-fourth covered with young bugs. The other hill was similarly 
treated with uatc'r. At ten the next fonuioon about four-fifths of 
the hugs \\ere dead iqioii the first hill, some ol them on the com, 
and others on the ground. Se\»‘ral small groups were still alive 
under clods, hut some of these were also dead. At ^0 A. M. on the 
2()tli, only thirty or forty bugs wove found alive upon tlie corn, and 
all the others ore d(‘ad. On the t^Tth the situation was unchanged. 
The bugs upon the hill drenched with water were at first washed 
down upon the ground, but m a l(‘w^ hours were back again upon 
the stalks uninj'ured. 

Kvperiment 'i .—1 luxt applied witli a hand force-pump edeven 
pints of emulsion “B” to eighteen hills of corn in the field, select¬ 
ing those worst infv^sted by the insects. The weather was hot, and 
bright and dry. J’o ])r(‘\ent inti rference from without, the hills 
treated were surroundiul by ien<*e boards placed on edge and daubed 
plentifullv with coal tar. This applieation was made at 3:80 P. M. 
of the 25tli, and at 11:30 A. M. of the following day about four- 
fifths of the bugs were entirely dead. The others were active and 
apparently m process of recover>% although some of the fluid still 
remained liehind the sheaths of the corn. On the 27th of July, at 
live P. M., I made a careful comparison of the hills treated with 
others adjacent which had not been sprayed, and found that the 
clnnch-biigs upon the latter were about five times as numerous as 
upon those to which the emulsion had been applied. The bugs 
remaining witliin the enclosure were now fully revived and at work 
upon the com. 

EorjHriment /.—On the 27th of July, at 10 A. M., I applied about a 
gill of an exceedingly strong solution of soapsuds, without kerosene, 
to a hill in the laboratory. In twenty-four hours about four-fifths of 
the bugs were dead, and most of the remainder back upon the 
stalks. 
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Experiment 5.—On the 28tli, a half pint of emulsion ‘‘C” was 
thrown upon a hill in the laboratory, at eleven in the forenoon. At 

5 P. M., the hugs were all dead but about a dozen. A careful 

search of the ground and corn three days later discovered but four¬ 
teen bugs. 

Experiment 6 .—In order to ascertain whelhor anything was gained 
by an ap])h(*ation of the emulsion at night, I treated carefully 
thirteen hills in the held with emulsion “C,” aiiplying about half a 
pint to each hill, at 7 P. M., of the 28th. The night was warm 
and dry, and next morning at 9 o’clock nine-leiiths of the hugs 
W(‘re dead. Those alive were nearly all under the clo is, where 
some of the groujis were molting. A few, a(‘cidentall> iirotected by 
a fold of a leal, escaped entirely. Piipie were apparently affected 
as easily as younger individuals. On th(‘ 29th, at h P. M., it was 
estimated that ninety to ninet>-live jier cent, wen* dead, Bcatkued 

everywhere on the corn, behind the sbeaths and t'vposed on th(‘ 

stalks and leaves, and on the ground at the base of th(‘ hill. Most 
of those alive were on the stalks, but some* W(‘r(‘ yet under (dods, 
and even in them. On the 2d of August, at T) P. M., it mhs con¬ 
cluded that four-lifths of the bugs were linally killed, \\hil(i the 
others were back behind the sheaths of the corn at work as usual. 

Experiment 7 .—On the 31st of July, T spread upon a glass slide 
as thin a lay(‘r of emulsion '‘D” as I could cuply w^ith a caraoPs- 
hair brush, and allowed livt* bugs to crawl o\er it. Four, whose 
bodies were reached b> the Iluid, died in an hour, but the on(‘ 
reinainiug was unaffect(‘(l. 

Ex])e7'iment <S.-~Upon the same day iive ounces oJ ('innlsion ‘d)” 
were applied to a hill of com in th(‘ laboratory, at 9 A. M. At 
5 P. M., about ninety per cent, of the bugs w'ere dead. 

Experiment U ,—August 1, at 12 M., half a pint of emulsion ‘'F” 
Avas applied to a lull in the laboratory. On the 2d, at 8 A. M., 
from one-half to two-thirds of the bugs w^ere dead, and tho^e alive 
were collected upon the highest points of ground. August 1, at 
8 A. M., probably three-fourths of the hugs were found to have been 
killed. 

Experiment 10 .—August 1, 12 M., applied one Jialf pint of emul¬ 
sion “O”. August 2, 8 A. M., nine-tenths of the bugs were dead. 
Those alive were nearly all on the ground. This dilution with soap¬ 
suds holds much better than that with^water. 

Experiment 11.—kt 12 M., of the 1st, half a ])int of emulsion 
“P” was also applied. On the 2d, at H A. M., one-half ol the bugs 
were dead, the others were on the ground and on the stalks. On 
the 4th of August nearly all were dead. 

The three experiments just described weio intended to t(^st the 
comparative efficiency of water, soapsuds and a solution of potash, 
as diluents of the emulsion. The first effects w(*re evidently in favor 
of soapsuds, showingdibat this is at least most jirompt in its action. 
The comparison of final effects was interfered with by the fact that 
at about this time the bugs on all the hills commenced to die 
indiscriminately, as already detailed. 
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Experiment 12 .—At 2 V. M., on August 2, half a pint of emul¬ 
sion “D” was applied to the worst hill in the laboratory. August 
8, at 9:80 A. M., nine-tenths of the bugs were dead; the others 
were scattered on the ground. August 4, 8 A. M., ninety-five per 
cent, of the bugs wore dead, and the others were still torpid on the 
ground. 

Experiment 13 .—On the 2d, at 5 V. M., a])plied ono-half pint of 
emulsion “F” to a hill in the laboratory. At 10 A. M., on the 8d, 
fully ninety per cent, of the bugs were dead. 

Experiment //.—The next experiment was made on the 2d of Au¬ 
gust, at 5 P. M., when a half-pint of emulsion ‘‘C’' was applied to 
several hills of com in tlie field. At 11 A. M. on tlie following day, 
nine-tenth'^ of the bugs were found to be dead. 

Experiment If ).—On the 18th of August one of my assistants, Mr. 
A. B. Seymour, applied a quart of emulsion “D” to four liills of 
corn at noon, stirring the mixture just as it was appli(‘d,.and at G 
P. M., nearly all the bugs were found to he dead. 

Experiment Ki-lie next applied a (juart of emulsion “TI” to 
three hills of corn at 6 P. M , with equal effect. 

Experiment 17 .—In anoth(‘<‘ experiment, made on the 111th of Au¬ 
gust, with llie same fluid, ninety to ninety-five per cent, of tlie bugs 
wore found dead three days later. A half-])int was poured upon each 
hill from a common garden sprinkler. 

Experiment JS .—On the 22d he sprinkled upon diffenmt hills equal 
quantities of emulsions ‘‘D’ ; iid “II,” and found, two days later, 
that about ninety-five per cent, of the bugs treated with emulsion 
“D” were dead, and about three-fourths of those u])on which emul¬ 
sion “H” had been used. 

Experiment i.9.—On the 18th he made a mechanical mixture of 
one part of kerosene to twenty parts of the second solution, applying 
one quart to two hills of corn at noon, sprinkling the entire plant. 
At (5 P. M. nine-tenths of the bugs were dead, and no injury to the 
corn appeared. 

Experiment 20 .—On the 22d, at -2 M., he made an experiment to 
compare the effects of an emulsion of soapsuds, one of fresh milk, 
both diluted with clear water, and also the simole mixture of kero¬ 
sene and soapsuds. He applied tliem with a sprinkler, and exam¬ 
ined the hills at 9 A. M. of the following day, when all the fluids 
used were found to have been about equally effective, destroying 
from ninety to ninety-five per cent, of the bugs. 

Experiment 21 .—In a final trial, two hills each were treated at the 
same time with one-half pint of emuhions “II,” “I,” “B” and “K,” 
and with mochanicial mixtures of kerosene and water—one contain¬ 
ing two and one-half per cent, of kerosene and the other three and one- 
half per cent. The result of this experiment showed that the soap 
emulsion was a little less effective than that with milk (“H” de¬ 
stroying only about ^ixty per cent, of the bugs, while “B” killed 
eighty per cent.), and that the simple mixtures were the most 
effective of all. That containing one pint of kerosene to forty of 
water, killed eighty per cent, of the bugs, while*the mixture of one 
to thirty killed ninety-eight per cent. 
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No visible injury to the corn resulted from the use of any of 
these preparations, except in a single instance, where tin* eiimlsion 
dilated with soapsuds was poured on the leaves of a young hill of 
com. Settling in the bases of the leaves where* they were rolled 
together, the water evaporated, leaving the soai) in a very strong 
solution, and this wilted the leaves and killed the top of the stalk. 


As a general result of these various experiments with kerosene 
mixtures upon the chinch-bug, it may be said that a simple 
mechanical mixture of water and three per ct‘Ut. of kerosene, is 
deadly to bugs of all ages, and does not in|ure half-grown corn if 
the fluid is kept well shaken up. Tt is pos uble that on more tender 
vegetation it might be necessary to protect the* plant by first making 
an emulsion of the oil with milk or soaiisiids, whicdi can then lie 
diluted freely with water or suds to any desiied e\ti‘nt. The soup 
in the scids (‘mulsion seems, ho^^e\el^ partly to mask the kerosene, 
at least when common hard soap is used. Soapsuds in the propor¬ 
tion of one pound of soap to twenty gallons of water was found a 
better diluent for the emulsion than water, but should not be a])])lied 
to plants ^which will catch and hold a portion of it for any lengtli 
of time. The evaporation of the water Avill so increase the strength 
of the suds as to injure the plant. 

When applied by pouring or sprinkling, about one-half pint of 
fluid to each lull of corn was ne(*dcd to destroy the hugs, from the 
ground to a height of about two feet. If some di'vice for thiowing 
a spray was nsi'd, a much smaller quantity would doubtless suffice. 

As refined petroleum sells for about twelve cents \)vr gallon when 
bought by the barrel, the co-<t of an effective mixture would ho 
about four mills per gallon, or not far from $8 for a quantity suffi¬ 
cient to treat an acre ()f com. By using cheaper grades of petro¬ 
leum and more effective modes of application, the cost per acre 
could doubtless be reduced to about $5, exclusive of the labor of 
distribution. The average value of an acre of corn at the time when it 
is usually attacked by the bugs is estimated by intelligent farmers at 
$15, and it therefore seems likely that it will sometimes pay to 
fight the bugs in the coni-ficld with kerosene,—at any rate whore 
water is abundant and convenient, and the necessary labor can 
be had. 

Further experiments are needed to determine the best apparatus 
of distribution and the cost of actual application. A sprinkler to 
be drawn by one horse between the rows could easily be devised 
which would answer a very good purpose, going-over the field at 
least as fast as a one-horse plow; hut spraying machines similar 
to those used in southern cotton-fields would probably be more 
effective. 

it is also not impossible that this fluid could be made useful in 
fields of small grain, especially as the chinch-hug appears first in 
patches here and there, spreading from these gradually through the 
field. 
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TFIE STKAWBEBliY CllOWN BOllEK 
{ltf1o(l<mu( fiagatiu, Kiley.) 

(Oidci C'OLEOrrEllA Fcwnily GuRcuXiioNii);i ) 



7 M/ X riH Striulttn (I WQ Mrcr (//// I i in ft a nt*f Kilc>) a Invi b adult 
!)t(1I< f»i l» M w iduli (Uisil MOW d pui a trcm bi lit ath 

lA till 1 t( tl<‘^s ^^lnl ill lit a Hfth f an in h in It nf 2 :th with « broAMiish vt 1 

low ill ad t\ l^atln^^11l^ rowns f tin sti iw bin y duniit tlio'uiinmoi and f ill 1 

This infioct IS one ot the principxl obbtacks to successful stiaw 
beirv culture m those loc ilities wheie it has framed a footing and 
anything thioi\iiig liglit upon possible methods ot contiolhng its 
iniuiies cannot fail to ha\e a very considerable value to hoiticul- 
tuiists, even in those legioiis hitheito exempt fiom its attacks. Its 
cliarattcis and hie history should be peitcctly understood in order 
that .ill suitable piecautions may be taken against invasion by it, 
and that its first appealances may be locogniztd il unfortunately 
it should be tianspoited beyond its mesent range Although it has 
hithcito done but little haim in tut northern oi cential part ot 
this Stite» the beetle certainly occuis as far northward as Minnes¬ 
ota, and there is no secuiit> that it may not become injurious 
wheie\er introduced 

This insect has been known as one of the worst enemies of the 
strawbeiiy toi more than fifteen ^eais, but it dias never yet been 
treated in our State reports, and, mdeed, its life histoiy is but just 
completed. 


The first publislicd notice of its injuries of which 1 am aware 
occurs in Prof. Ihley’s third report as State Entomologist of Mis¬ 
souri, published in 1871. “This insect,” he says, “has done con¬ 
siderable damage to the strawberry crop in the southern portion of 
Illinois, especially along the line of the Illinois Central Itailroad; 
and I have seen evidence of its work in St. Louis county, Missouri. 
At the meeting of the Southern Illinois Fruit Growers’ Association, 
held at South Pass in November, 1H(J7, several complaints were 
made by parties Irom Anna and Makanda of a white worm whicdi 
worked in the roots of their strawberries, and in IHbH the greater 
portion of the plants of a ten acre field at Anna, belonging to Mr. 
Parker Earle, was destroyed by it.” He further states, partly from 
his own knowledge and partly from information received from 
strawberry growers, that the grub hatches from the middle of June 
to the middle of July in Southern Illinois, and later farther noidih, 
from an egg which, m all probability, is deposited in the crown of 
the plant, and that it immediately commences to bore its way down¬ 
wards into the ])ith. According to him, it undergO(‘s its transforma¬ 
tions to the pupa and beetle stage within the root, the adult making 
its appearance above ground during the middle of August. He in¬ 
fers that the beetle feeds upon the leaves of the strawberry, Imt is 
doubtful whether it liibernat(‘8 as a beetle or produces a second 
(autumnal) brood of the worm, hibernating in tie roots in the larval 
stage. Little of importance has hitherto been add(‘d to this account, 
but repeated observations upon this insect, made by me snu'e last 
August, have enabled me to clear up its fall and winter history, 
and to add some other facts of practical im|)ortan(*e. 


r>ESCRIl*T10N. 

As already intimated, this insect, in the form in which it does its 
injury, is the grub or larva of one of the snout beetles, belonging, in 
fact, to the same family as the peach ciircnlio. It was first de¬ 
scribed by Prof. Eiley, in the report already cited, and his descrip¬ 
tion of the adult is hen^with given. The larva and pupa are 
described from fresh materials obtained this fall from strawberry 
fields in Southern Illinois. 

\jrplo(lervid] fraijaruf*, n. Imago .—Color deep chestnut- 

brown, siibpolished, the clyHra somewhat fighter. Head and rostrum 
dark, finely and densely punctate, and with short, coarse, fulvous liairs, 
longest at the tip of rostrum; antenna3 rather lighter towards base, 
10-jointed, the scape much thickened at apex, joint ‘2 longest and 
robust, 3 moderately long, 4-7 short, 8-10 connate^ and forming a 
stout club. Thorax dark, cylindrical, slightly swollen across the 
middle and uniformly covered with large thimble-like punctures, and 
with a few short, coarse, fulvous hairs, unusually arranged in throe 
more or less distinct longitudinal lines; pectoral groove ending be¬ 
tween front bigs. Abdomen with small remote punctures and hairs 
which are denser towards apex. Legs of equal shortness, and with 
shallow, dilated punctures and uniform very short hairs. Elytra 
more yeUowish-brown, dilated at the lower sides anteriorly, and with 
about nipe deeply punctured stria), the stria) themselves sometimes 
obsolete, more or less covered with coarse and short pale yellow 
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hairs which form by their greater density three more or less con- 
spicuous transverse bands, the first of which is at the base ; betwet n 
tlie second and third baud, in the middle of the elytron, is a smooth 
dark'hrowii or bJae/c spot, with a less distinct spot of the same color 
below the third, find a still less distinct one shove the second band. 
Length, 0. J inch. Described from four speeiraens bred from straw- 
berry-borine larva\ The black spots on the elytra are quite distinct 
and conspicuous on two s])ecimens, less so on one, and entirely 
obsolete' on the other.” To this description 1 may add the interest¬ 
ing and iinjHirtant fact that the wings of this beetle are very rudi¬ 
mentary, and wholly useless for flight. 

Lorra -While, except the head, which is pale-yellow. The man¬ 
dibles are dark-brown, black at the edges, and bitid at the tip. 
The labriim is narrowed from behind, broadly rounded, entire and 
bristly in front, marked by a transverse' suture in fi’ont of the mid¬ 
dle. The aiitenme, situated ouisido the upper angles or the man¬ 
dibles, are one-joiiited, and excessively minute, being about .02 mm. 
in length. Just outside each antenna is a black, ocelliH-like spot, 
in full-grown larvie, wanting in smaller individuals. The head is 
smooth, 1 ‘xcept for about three' transverse rows of slender hairs. 
The body is strongly arched, like that e)f a Liimedlicorn, each 
segment bearing a single row of ve'ry short, s])arse hairs. The 
first se'gme'iit of the dorsum is i'Tnoe)tli; the re'maining segments 
are* divided into three transverse lobes, or folds, the first and last 
of which are interrupti'd by eibhepie grooves. Jlelow the spiracles 
is a row of largo, low, triangular tubercles, and heiu'atli these a 
second row, separated from the former by a longitudinal channel. 
Th(' ventral segments of the abdomen have the usual form of a 
single transverse ridge, a triangular portion of ea(*h end of wliich 
is marked off by an ol)Ji(|ne groove. The structure' of the Hogmeiits 
IS in fact almost precisely that of the strawberry root-worm, to be 
hereafter described. The pectoral ridges of the thorax, however, 
bear upon each side three large, fleshy tubercles, each with two or 
three stiff hairs at the tip. This larva, when stretched out, is one- 
fifth of an inch in length by one-half that width. 

. Pif/)a —The pupa is white throughout, with the ^exception of the 
eyes, which show through the pupal envelope, at the base of the 
snout. The head and snout are bent against the breast, the latter 
about twice as long as VNide, broadening towards the tip, where it 
is widely emarginate. The clubbed antennie extend scarcely beyond 
the tip of the snout. Tlie middle of the head hears two longitudinal 
rows of stiff bristles, four or five in each row, and three rows of 
similar bristles extend transversely upon the thorax, while others 
surround the margin. The posterior edge of each abdominal seg¬ 
ment is likewise bristled, and a pair of incurved hooks terminate 
the abdomen. 


LIFE HISTORY. 

Early in August 1 received a letter from Mr. E. 8. Earle, of Cob- 
den, saying: “I send you to-day a box contain^g specimens of the 
strawberry crown-borer, and some other insects that are working on 
strawbemes. 8ome years ago the crown-borer was very deijtructive 
here and at Anna, but for five or six years we have heard very 
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little about it. (Chancing to find a few of them in some plants in 
the garden, the other day, set me to looking about in the neigh¬ 
boring fields. I find some spots, partieiiliirly in old patches, where 
they are pretty had. Jn a small field of Mr. Goodrich’s I should 
think thi'je-fourths of the plants were affectea, and tliey are dying 
very fast. In most of tlie fields examined I found no trace of them, 
hut I fear there is danger ot their spreading from these infected 
areas and becoming generally destructive again. It is certainly a 
question of great ])ractical importance, to know whetlier it is likely 
to spread rapidly m the near future, or whether its natural enemies 
—whatever they may ho - are likely to keep it within its present 
hounds. If you can spare the time, I wish you would come down 
and investigate tins fellow. In the old fields the beetles have mostly 
left the ])lants, hut in new-set fields 1 find the insect, m almost all 
stages of development. As we have eighty-live acres in strawd)erries, 
we are naturally a good deal interested in these matters.” 

In consequence of this request, I sent one of my assistants, 
Mr. W. II. Gavman, to Southern Illinois, with instructions to give 
the whole subject of insect injuriea to the strawberry as thorough 
an examination as the season would permit. 

He visited vari(ais beds at Cobden, some* old and some recently 
planted; examined carefully the large field of Mr. Earle, at Anna, 
and several plantations at Villa liidge, giving i special attention to 
that of Mr. G. W. Endicott. On his return, he stopped at Centralia 
and searched the ])hints in the fields of Mr. Webster and ^^r. Brun- 
ton. ' He was in Cobden on the 10th of September, at Anna on the 
16th, and at Centralia on the 2Jkl. In every old bed examined, he 
found the borer present, and often very destructive. Throughout this 
whole visit, larvie, pujae and adult beetles were found in the inf(‘sted 
beds; many of the latter still pale, having evidently recently trans¬ 
formed from the pupa state. 

The wwst fields were a small one on IVIr. Endicott’s place, at 
Villa Ridge, and on(‘ on Mr. Brunton’s, at Centralia, both of which 
had been in strawberries for many years, but had lately been aban¬ 
doned on account of the insect injuries. The new fields of young 
plants likewise contained the borer, some more, some fewer, but 
those most infested w^ere in immediate proximity to old patcdics or 
near seedling plants which weie found to contain the grubs. Even 
crowns which had taken root this summer from plants set new last 
spring, occasionally, but rarely, contained them. The fields exam¬ 
ined were of about all the varieties now raised in Southern Illinois. 
All seemed equally liable to attack, and many of the plants were 
killed in the worst affected beds. 

I desire to call special attention to the fact that, as late as the 
28d of September, lie found the borer present in all stages of larva, 
pupa and beetle, in the fields of Mr. Brunton and Mr. Webster, at 
Centralia. He brought back from the South a number of the plants 
with the borers still in their crowns, and transplanted them to 
boxes of earth, where* they were kept for further developments. 

When these plants were examined, a month later, it was found 
that the beetles had all transformed and emerged, eating outward 
at the side of the crown, and were then dead on the ground in the 
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box6S. A lotfcor from Mr. F. S. Ettrle, r6C(;*ivo(l about the samo 
time, f^five similar information respocting the plants m the held, m 
the following? terms: 

“T examined to-day fOetober iS | fifteen or twenty strawberi\ 
plants that had been infested by the crown-borer. I found them all 
deserted, the insecds having escaped by a small hole in the side of 
the crown of the plant, usually not far below the surface ol the 
ground. Tins coincides with my former observations, and seems to 
sJiow that the borer docs not winter in the crowns. More than half 
of tlie pJanfs examined were still ahv(‘, hut they were feeble, and 
lacked vigor.” 

Farly in November I visited the sami* fields myself, and made a 
protracted search, in evciy way J could devise, for eggs, beetles 
and larva*, both in and about flio plants, under rubbish, and on the 
ground. The borers had all left the pi tnts, not one being found in 
an> stag(* in the hundreds of downs evamined. Among the insects 
collected at Villa lUdge, a single crown* borer beetle was found, ap¬ 
parently obtained by sweeping, and at any rate occurring on the 
surface, outside the plant. 1 si'iii from liere to the laboratory, at 
Normal, a lot of the plants, to be searched for eggs. On those sent 
from CentraJia, my assistant failed t*) find any eggs whatever, but 
as the roots wt'ro WMslied to tree tliera trom dirt before examining 
tliem, it is possible that the eggs wive lost in this Avay. The plants 
trom Villa Itidge were sent to Mr. Oarman, with instructions to set 
part Ol them out for ohseivation, and to examine a part for eggs. 
In Koarehmg thirty plants lie found fen eggs, all exactly alike, and 
all placed between the bases of the leaves, wJiere the eggs of the 
crown-borer would lie expected to occur. Five of these eggs were on 
young plants, and five on old. They were large for the eggs of this 
beetle, and probaldy belonged to some other insect. 

On the other hand, out ol a package ot plants sent hy Mr. Brun- 
ton late in Jlecember, taken trom his worst held, about titty speci¬ 
mens weio very closely searched, without discovering any of those 
eggs. 

In compliance wdfli my request, AFr. Bruntoii very kindly took the 
trouhh* to send me hy freight, November two grain sacks ol 
earth from his field, one taken trom the border of the enclosure 
under a hedge, wlien* great numbers ol insects were hibernating, 
and the other containing ])lantb and dirt together, as dug up from 
the middle of the field. 

These were carefully worked down through a set of wire sieves of 
various degrees ol coars(*ne8s, flora one-half inch to one-twentieth 
inch mesh, used in assorting the contents of the dredge in aquatic 
collecting. The earth and plants w^ere placed on the upper selves, 
and the dirt washed through and away with a hose, leaving the 
other material assorted according to size. This was then dried and 
carefully looked over, bit by bit, so that not even the smallest insect 
escaped us. By tliis method, we were absolutely sure of securing all 
the beetles concealed in the earth. As a result of this search, so 
conducted, lour active crown-borer beetles were* found. We thus 
have proof positive that the beetle hibernates in the field, at least 
in part. 
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The following letter, from Mr. Brunton, dated November 23, will 
be of interest in this connection: 

“I feel confident that no eggs of the crown-borer are to be found 
in plantt here, at this season of the year, and I have no hesitation 
in saying that the crown-borers are not disseminated by plants re¬ 
moved from here up to April 1, aiiless the beetles are in the earth 
adhering to the plants.” 

Mr. Brunton, Mr. Endicott and Mr. Earle are all agreed that they 
never see the larva' in spring before fruiting time, nor, in fact, 
until they work the fields after the berries are picked. 

Mr. Endicott, of Villa Eidge, a large strawberry grower of several 
years’ experience, and a very close and intelligent observer, says 
that he has never noticed the wwms in the roots before June, but 
that he sometimes finds them when hoeing the plants after the ber¬ 
ries are picked. At this time the larvte have but just commenced 
to eat, forming little cavities at the bases of the leaf stalks. He 
believes that he would have bi'en almost certain to see the borers 
if they liad occurred in the crowns before April, as the time of 
transplanting extends from February to that month. He has never 
noticed the adult beetle except in the fall, and is confident that it 
is single-brooded. 

The delay in printing this report enables me to add a fev^ facts 
relating to the spring history of this insect, obtained by my assist¬ 
ant, Mr. F. M. Webster, on a trip made to Southern Illinois in 
April, 1883. On the 10th of that month, at Centralia, in pulling 
away the interwoven runners in old fields, or drawing off the mulch 
which had not yc't been removed, ho found quite a number of the 
adult beetles on the surface of the ground near the plants, but saw 
no indication whatever that they had yet deposited their eggs. On 
the 12th instant, at Cobden, two specimens taken upon the ground 
copulated while under observation. On the following day a nurabcjr 
of others were found here, and on the 17th they were seen 
sparingly in the strawberry fields at Villa Kidge, in some cases upon 
the foliage of the plants. A careful examination of a considerable 
number of the plants taken from the worst infested fields failed to 
discover anything resembling the eggs of Tyloderma, and the ex¬ 
amination of a large number of crowns discovered none of the larv® 
in any condition. 

Taking all these data into conside¥ation, the following life liistory 
will doubtless be found nearly if not precisely correct. The adult 
beetle emerges froih the crown all the way from July to October, 
this transformation covering a period of about two months, but all 
finally emerging before cold weather. It is barely possible that 
some of the earliest of these lay their eggs upon the plants in the 
fall, at least in late seasons, but most, if not all, winter over as 
beetles, and do not deposit their eggs until the following spring. 
The eggs are placed upon the side of the crown between the bases 
of the leaves. As soon as the larvic hatch they eat their way into 
the crown, and remain there excavating its substance, until they 
pupate. All the transformations are passed in the crown, and from 
this the beetle emerges as a perfect insect. 

—6 
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The fact that in fields newly set in the spring, young plants root¬ 
ing from runners the same season are sometimes found infested by 
borers in the fall, can only be accounted for on the supposition that 
some of the beetles which have hibernated, are conveyed to the new 
field on the plants or in the earth about their roots. It will per¬ 
haps be objected that these new fields may be infested from a dis¬ 
tance, notwithstanding the well-known sluggishness of the adult, by 
beetles which take wmg. This hypothesis is at once disposed of, 
however, by a fact curiously simple and of easy observation, but 
which has hitherto escaped attention, and which at the same time 
accounts for the slow spread of the pest, viz: that the beetle is 
practically wingless, and incapable of mght. 

There can scarcely be Oi shadow of doubt remaining that this 
species is single-brooded, since it has now been traced throughout 
the entire period from the first of August to the first of May, oc- 
curmg in the beetle stage during these nme months, and leftving but a 
period of throe months for the hatching and development of the 
earliest larva; to the adult condition. 
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INJURIES TO VEGETATION. 

The mischief done by the crown-borer is too well kno^vn to require 
special description here. There is usually about one insect to a 
crown, though occasionally two or three will be found. Those finally 
excavate the whole interior, leaving only the shell or epidermis. 
The growth is of course completely checked, and the plant fre¬ 
quently dies, and badly infested plantations are speedily ruined. 
A single year of the work of the borer is, under ordinary circum¬ 
stances, enough to destroy the field. It is not unfrequently the 
case, however, that the plant attacked will defend itself by putting 
out a new crown, either from the side or the top of the old one, from 
which fresh roots strike forth, giving the strawberry a new lease of 
life. This crown, of course, will be invaded in the following season 
by the borer; but the jfiant, if vigorous, may even form another 
crown, and so on, for three or four years successively. Mr. Garraan’s 
observations show that this process has occurred, apparently with 
little injury to the strawberry plant, where the rows have been hilled 
up, either through accident or design. Even in low places in the 
field, where the earth has washed down about them, the fresii crowns 
are strong and vigorous, and tlic plants a])parently as healthy as if 
thev had not been attacked. Some varieties of the strawberry r(‘sist 
the attacks of the borer much better them others; tlie Wilson being 
one of the readie^it to succumb, the Captain »Iack and tlie Crescent 
among the hardiest. 


NATURAL ENEMIES. 

Mr. Garman found two parasitic grubs in tli(‘ cavity of the crown 
excavated by the borer, each lying in contact with a larva which 
was very feeble, and in fact almost dead. These grubs wei*e unfor¬ 
tunately lost in transit, and 1 can only surmise that they were 
sucking the juices of the borer. 

These are the only possible insect enemies of the pest which 
have yet been observed. 

METHODS OP PREVENTION AND REMEDY. 

When we come to discuss methods of prevention, we sei* the im¬ 
portance of a correct knowledge of the life history of this species. 

These arc the questions of practical interest, answers to which the 
strawberry farmer requires: First, can the borer be destroyed in 
the field without sacrificing the plants? Second, when, if at all, can 
young plants be taken from an infested field, which shall themselves 
be free from the borer in any stage, and which can cons(*quentIy be 
used in establishing new plantations without fear of transporting the 
insect? Third, at what season of the year should infested plants 
be plowed up and destroyed, with a view to exterminating plant and 
pest together ? Fourth, can its spread from one field to another be 
m any way prevented? 

First, can the beetle be killed in the field? Tliere is no longer 
any question that the adult insect is abroad during the months of 
August and September, and also in early spring. As it certainly 
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does not leave the held, it must feed during the period of its active 
life above ground, upon the tissues of the strawberry plant itself. 
It has, like other beetles, a biting mouth, and there is, therefore, a 
certain probability that its numbers could be reduced by the appli¬ 
cation of Paris green or London purple to the vines in autumn, 
possibly also in early spring, before the plants commence to bloom. 

The answer to the second question, when may young plants be 
taken from an infested field with security that they will be free from 
the eggs, depends, of course, upon the exact time of oviposition. 
As there remains a slight possibility that a few of the eggs are 
sometimes laid in fall, it is not absolutely certain that stools form¬ 
ing after July will be wholly free from them; but in all probability 
this will be the case. On the other hani, there is very little likeli¬ 
hood that the hibernating beetles usually commence the deposition 
of eggs before April, and consequently plants taken up before this 
month will be fairly likely to be free from them, but it is safest to 
insist upon transplanting as early as is at all practicable. * Every 
day’s postponement after the opening of spring invites insects forth, 
will incur additional risk of infection. It goes without saying, that 
by far the most judicious pourse is to obtain plants for setting from 
fields that have not been previously troubled by this insect. 

At wliatever time the eggs are laid, the answer to the tliird ques¬ 
tion must be substantially the same. To destroy the borer, the in¬ 
fested fields should be plowed up as soon as possible after the fruit 
is hjirvested. However, if the ground is to be planted to another 
crop, it would probably make litide difference when the plowing was 
done, unless other strawberry plantations wi^re near at hand. The 
sluggish and wingless beetle would doubtless perish in the field, 
even if it were present in full adult activity. 

To prevent the "spread of the pest to newly set grounds, I know 
of no method but that of isolation. The fact previously mentioned 
that the beetle is extremely sluggish and without the power of 
flight, not only explains the slow spread of the pest from one 
part of the field to another, but also gives a hint of the distance 
and kind of obstruction necessary to prevent its passage from field 
to field. It is certainly unlikely that it could make its way unas¬ 
sisted over a space of more than twelve or fifteen rods; probably a 
street or a dusty road would be a fairly effectual barrier to its pro¬ 
gress, unless it was conveyed across by men or animals through 
carelessness or accident. 

Perhaps a division of the strawberry field into parallel belts, 
separated from each other by areas devoted to some other crop, 
would prevent communication of this insect from one belt to another, 
if the intervening spaces were a few rods wide. 

The only method which has yet been proven effective to prevent 
the ravages of the crown-borer is that of frequent rotation of crops, 
together with the planting of new fields at a distance from the old. 
This method has been applied with conspicuous success by Mr. 
Enlicott, at Villa Ridge, and an outline of his procedure is com¬ 
mended to general attention. In making a new plantation, he selects 
in spring the newest and strongest plants, sets tliese as usual, at a 
distance from any other field, leaves them until their runners have 
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taken root, and then digs up and destroys those first set. His new 
field is then stocked with fresh plants, which have never been in 
contact with seriously infested crowns. Too much care can not be 
taken to free the plants from dirt, in which the beetle might pos¬ 
sibly be hibernating, and to shake and search them for specimens 
hiding in the foliage and the rubbish about the crowns. It is a 
very unusual thing to find a borer in any of these plants during 
the first or second year; not one in fifty thousand plants, accord¬ 
ing to Mr. Endicott’s estimi te. 

It is a general practice throughout the strawberry region to plow 
up a field after two crops have been taken from .it, })lantiug the 
ground for a season to some other crop, usually to corn. These 
two methods will probably serve to keep the crown-borer well in 
band. I do not think the process of ridging or hilling up the plants 
has been tried in Southern Illinois, although I have been told that 
it is a favorite practice east. There, however, the crown-borer is 
not yet known to occur. 

In short, unless experiments should prove the worth of poisons, 
applied in fall or early spring, the main ndiance must be placed 
upon occasional rotation, and the planting of new fields at a little 
distance from the old, under conditions'to make the transfer of the 
pes+ impossible. 

Perhaps the plan of ridging or hilling up the plants will be found 
us(‘ful in some instances. 

In conclusion, I will only add that we should bear in mind the 
fact that the injuries done by the crown-borer are really much less 
serious than has beim generally supposed, for the reason that it 
has lieen confounded by horticulturists with other equally destruc¬ 
tive but very different insects, the strawberry root-worms. 

Erom these, however, it may be easily distinguished, notwith¬ 
standing its close superficial resemblance, by the fact that it is 
altogether footless, while the root-worms all have three pairs of 
distinct jointed legs on the segments next following the head. 
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THE STRAWBEKRY CROWN MINER. 


(Anarma lintateUa, Zeller.) 

(Order LEl’IUOPTERA. Family Tineid.e.) 


lA slonilor reddish paterpillnr, iiiioiit two-flfths of an inch with the head and the 
top of the llrst hoRmont hinootli and browmsh-yollow, found oxca\atinR the crowns of 
strawi>errn*s and boring the twigs aiul ti jlt of peaeiu^H ! 

It ifl not all of the function of the ])liy8ieian to cure disease, how¬ 
ever deadly. If he does his whole duty to those whose health is 
under his char^^e, he will watch for the ai)i)roachcs of disorder, and 
pive early warning and advice. So the econoiiiio entomologist will 
find it profitable to scan the entomological field for sucli insects as 
are likely to become injurious if conditions specially favor their 
development. A timely wH>rd of caution might, for example, have 
saved us the ra\age8 of Ihe crown-borer, as tins insect is doubtless 
a native of Illinois, finding its natural home in the wild strawberry 
plants. 

I have now^ to report the o(*currence, in this State, of an insect 
capable of injuries as serious ns those of the sjiecies just described, 
and like that infesting the crowns of the strawberry, but as yet not 
know’n to have done any serious luirm liere in cultivated fields. 
We shall see, however, that it has elsewhere demonstrated both its 
disposition and its ability to w^ork great miscliief, and that it is well 
worth the serious attention of the strawberry grower. If it fairly 
gets a lodgment in our fields, it will apparently be very dillicult to 
control, for the adult insect has the powxu’ of flight, and cannot be 
as easily headed off as the crowm-borer; and on the other hand, it 
has a suctorial mouth, and could not be poisoned like the beetle of 
the root-w’orm. This insect, which I propose to call the crown 
miner, is said by Prof. Kiley to be tlie larva of a moth of the 
family l^ineidie, long known to science under the name of Anarsia 
lineatella, (Zeller). This species occurs in Europe, as well as in 
this country from Canada to Washington and west to Illinois. 

The method of its mischief is very similar to that of the crown- 
borer, as it bores in from the side and works downward, frequently 
to the tip of the crown. Unlike the borer, it is* an active insect,. 
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and keeps its burrow free from excrement, with which that of the 
other is always packed. When its retreat is opened, the cater¬ 
pillar creeps readily backwards and forwards, or lets itself dro]) to 
the ground by a thread. 

This species, or one which has not hitherto been distinguished 
from it, occurs also in peach twigs, as first shown by Mr. Glover, 
and afterwards by Profs. Kiley, Comstock, and others; but some of 
the facts make it doubtful whether the peach twig borer and the 
strawberry crown-miner are really identical. 1 shall treat of it here 
und('r both heads, however, and will give first the facts relating to 
its injuries to the peach, following with an account of its work in 
strawberry fields. 


AS A PEACH TWIG llOREK. 

The first mention of this species in the United States of which I 
have any kno^vledgt*, was made in 1800, in a paper on the Lepid- 
optera by J)r. Brackeiiridge Clemens, published in the lifth volume 
of the Proceedings of the Academy of Natural Scieiu'cs of Phila¬ 
delphia. On page Kill of that volume, Ur. Clemens describes it as 
a new species, supposing it to be distinct from the l^uropean species 
wh\'*h had been ])reviously described b> Zeller. A larva w^as taken 
by Dr. Clemens, full-grown and about to transform on the limb of 
a ]duni tree; but he discovered nothing of its habits. 

The next notice of it o(*curs in the rcjiort of Townend Glover, 
Entomologist to the Department of Agriculture, for the year 1H72, 
and published on the lL2th page of the report of the Departni(‘nt 
for that year. 

“In examining poach orchards in the neighborhood of the Mary¬ 
land Agricultural College, about the first week of May, almost all 
the young twigs of the trees were observed to be killed at the extreme 
point or end, for a distance of one to one and one-half inches, and 
the terminal bud entirely destroyed. On cutting open these dying 
twigs, the injury Avas, found to be caused by a very minute cater¬ 
pillar, which, entering the twig near a bud, had entirely eaten out 
»tho pith and interior, leaving only its “frass” and the exuding gum 
to mark the spot where it had entered. When confined in a glass 
case, after about a couple of weeks several of the larva* l(*ft the in¬ 
jured twigs and formed very loose cocoons on the sides of ihe box 
or among the rubbish and old leaves lying scattered on the (‘ai*th, 
and in about six to ten days, th« perfect moth ap])earcd. 8]»eci- 
mens wer(* forwarded to Mr. V. T. Chambers, of CoMiigton, Ken¬ 
tucky, who is making a special study of our micro-lepidopti‘ra, and 
he decided it to be Anarsia (Zeller )pruhieUa (Clemens), probably A. 
Imcatella (Zeller), of Europe, ihe larva of which was described 
by Mr. Ch'mens as taken June IG, full-grown, and about to trans¬ 
form on the limbs of a plum, but no lood-i>lant is mentioned. The 
tail of the pupa is attached to a little button ol silk, in an exceed¬ 
ingly light cocoon. There was scarcely a single young tree in the 

f )each orchard examined that was not more or less injured by this 
ittle pest, and at least as many as twenty to fifty injured twigs 
were found on some very young trees. After the insect leaves the 
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t^vig, the injured part dries up and breaks off. This insect was 
also seen, though in much smaller number, last season, in Maryland 
and Virginia, and apple trees are also frequently observed injured in 
a similar manner in Maryland, and it is probable that the damage 
is done by the same worm, but as we have not yet succeeded in 
breeding them from the apple, we cannot say with certainty. 

The larva3 are about 0.25 of an inch in length, head black, body 
dark reddish-brown, with lighter rings, the third ring being more 
conspicuous and whitish; the moth is quite small, and measures 
0.40 to 0.60 of an inch in expanse of wings, and is a pale gray 
color, with a few blackish spots on the upper wings. Should this 
insect increase in numbers as much during the next year as it has 
done since the last, it threatens to be a great scourge to peach 
growers. The only way to destroy them is to go around the peach 
orchard in May and June and cut off such terminal shoots as appear 
to be withering or drying up, and then bum them Avith the cater¬ 
pillar inside. This, at least, would prevent their multiplying to such 
an extent as to be very injurious at present. When not so very 
numerous, they appear only to serve to somewhat prune the trees, 
as they take off merely the tips of the branches.” 

Prof. J. H. Comstock, formerly Entomologist to the United States 
Department of Agriculture, adds an item to tlie account of its in¬ 
juries and also contributes to its life history, in his rej)ort for 1879, 
published in the report of the Commissioner of Agriculture for that 
year. He says of it: 

“This insect has long been known as a serious pest in peach or¬ 
chards, destroying the terminal fwigsofthe trees. The young cater¬ 
pillar begins its work in the spring, at the time, or soon after, the 
shoots l)egin to grow. Those, when from one-half inch to one inch 
in length, are punctured at the base, and are eaten off completely. 
The leaves of the bud unfold and then wither. The twig, although 
severed, does not drop off, but is held in place by the gummy sub¬ 
stance which exudes from the wound. Occasionally, all the twigs 
on a tree are thus destroyed. This insect has also been found, by 
Mr. Wm. Saunders, boring into the crown and roots of strawberries 
in Ontario. And during the past summer I found the peculiar red¬ 
dish larva) in peaches which were grown on Blackstone Island, Vir¬ 
ginia. A search revealed them also in peaches on the department 
grounds. The larva leaves the peach before transforming, and sus- 

? ends itself to the outside of the fruit, spinning no cocoon at all. 

he twig-inhabiting individuals mature in this latitude during May 
and June. The fruit-inhabiting larvae are found during the latter 
part of July and in August, and mature during September. It thus 
appears that the species is two-brooded, the early brood feeding in 
the terminal twigs and buds, while the later brood inhabits the fmit. 
As a remedy, the trees should be examined early in May, and all 
dying twigs pruned and burned; thus destroying the larvas. An in¬ 
teresting chalcid parasite has been bred from this insect, which we 
have not had time to describe and name for this report.” 

Mr. J. Pettit, of (xrimsby, Ontario, has bred it from the twigs of 
the peach, and it breeds from peach twigs also in Europe; and Mr. 
Glover has found it feeding on the buds of the p^ach. 
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The following description of the moth is taken from insects bred 
from the peach, and may possibly not apply exactly to those from 
the strawberry. It is from the paper of Pr. Clemens already cited: 

“Fore wings of the moth ovate-lanceolate, with an opaque apace 
on the costa, towards the end of the costal iiervure and the first 
subcosto-marginal branch. Discoidal cell rather narrow, closed by a 
short nervure. The subcostal sends four branches to the costa, the 
first from a point rather behind the middle of the wing, much sep¬ 
arated from the second, and the last furcate on the costa before the 
tip, and a simple branch beneath the latter to inner margin just 
beneath the tip of the wing. The median subdivides into four 
branches, rather approximated at their origins, the medio-posterior 
branch being nearly opposite to the second marginal. Sul)Cosial 
furcate at the base. Hind wings trajiezoidal, costa retuse, slightly 
emarginate beneath the tip, hind margin obliquely rounded; broader 
than the fore wings. Subcostal nervure rather attenuated toward 
the base, with a faintly formed intercostal cell, furcate. Discoidal 
cell broad, closed, with a nervule given off to the hind margin. 
Median three-branched, medio-posterior branch distant from the 
others. 

Head smooth, covered thickly with decumbent scales. Forehead 
broad, almost spherical; ocelli none. Eyes rounded, moderately 
prominent. I<abial palpi, second joint thick, with a verj/ ahundaiit tuft 
of hair beneath prolonged in front; third ioint smooth, slender and 
pointed, as long as the second. Maxillary palpi, short and distinct. 
Antennas simple, scarcely more than omj-half as long as the fore¬ 
wings, slightly denticulated, basal joint smooth. Tongue scaled at 
the base, about as long as the labial pal])i. 

Hoad and face pale gray; thorax dark gray. Labial palpi dark 
fuscous externally and pale gray at the end; terminal joint gray, 
dusted with dark fuscous. Antennse gravish, annulated with dark 
brown. Fore wings gray, dusted with blackish brown, with a few 
blackish brown spots along the costas, the largest in the middle, and 
short blackish brown streaks on the median nervure, subcostal, in 
the fold, and one or two at the tip of the wing; cilia fuscous gray. 
Hind wings fuscous gray; cilia gray, tinted with yellowish.” 

Concerning the larva of this twig-borer. Prof. Riley says* that 
when young it is paler, with a paler head, the body being yellow, 
each joint with a crimson band superiorly, narrow on the thoracic 
joints, and broad and divided transversely by a . fine pale line on 
the feet. 


♦Prooeedinifs Ontario Sooloty, 1882, p. 17 
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AS A STBAWBEBBY CROWN MINEB. 



Ftq. 10. Htrawberry Crown Mltior. (Anar»%a Imeatelldt Zeller). Larva from crown of 
Blrawhorry plant. Maenifled 9 diometorb. 


On the 8th of June of 1889, Mr. Wm. Saunders, of Ontario^ 
Canada, found this larva boring the crowns of strawberry plants in 
his vicinity. One lield mentioned by him was almost destroyed by 
this pest and the leaf-roller together. Mr. Saunders* account of 
this species and of its injuries to the strawberry, (published in the 
report of the Ontario Entomological Society for 1872), is so excel¬ 
lent that I cannot do better than to reprint the substance of it 
here: 

“This is a very tioublesome insect where it occurs plentifully, 
and takes a liking to the strawberry; but, happily, this is not often 
the case. We have never seen it alfecting this frtiit anywhere 
excepting on the grounds of Mr. Luke Bishop, of 8t. Thomas, 
Ontario, who first called our attention to it about the middle of 
May, 1809, when he brought us a few specimens. During 1868 and 
1809, they played sad havoc with his plants, destroying a large 
propoiiiion of them. We belie\e they have been less troublesome 
since. The borer is a small grub or caterpillar, nearly half an inch 
long and of a reddish color, which eats irregular channels in vari¬ 
ous directions through the crown and larger roots of the plant, 
causing it either to wither and die, or else to send up weakened 
and almost barren shoots.” 

The following desi^riptioii of this larva was taken on the 20th of 
May, 1809: 

Length, 42 inch. Head rather small, flattened, bilobed, pale 
brownish-yellow, darker in color about the mouth, and with a 
dark lirowii dot on each side. 

The body above is semi-transparent, of a reddish pink color, 
fading into dull yellow on the second and tliii’d segments; anterior 
])ortion of second segment smooth and horny-looking, and similar 
in color to head. On each segment are a few shining reddish dots— 
yellowish on the anterior segraeiits—or faintly elevated tubercles, 
from each of which arises a single very fine short yellowish hair, 
invisible without a magnifying power. These dots are arranged in 
imperfect rows, a single one across the third, fourth and terminal 
segments, and a more or less* perfect double row on the remaining 
segments. The under surface is of a dull whitish color, becoming 
faintly reddish on the hinder segments, wdth a few shining dots; 
those on the fifth, sixth, eleventli, and twelfth segments being arrang¬ 
ed in transverse rows, in continuation of those above. Feet and 
prolegs yellowish white, the foimer faintly tipped with dark brown. 
It spins a slight silken thread, by means of which it can suspend 
itself for a time at a short distance from its place of attachment. 
The specimen described produced the moth on the 8th of July 
following. 
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On the 8th of June, we visited the grounds of Mr. Bisho]), and 
found his strawberry beds badly infested—indeed, almost destroyed— 
by this pest, along with a leaf-roller, to be presently des(*ribed. The 
borer cats irregular channels through the crown, sometimes exca¬ 
vating large chambers, at other times merely girdling it in various 
dijrections, here and there eating its way to the surface. Whether 
these chambers and (‘hannels are due to the presence of more worms 
than one in a single root, we were unable to determine with cer¬ 
tainty. Most of the cavities contained a moderate-sized, soft, silky 
case, which, when opened, appeared nearly full of exuvia'. These 
cases had served as a place of retreat during winter. Most of the 
larva* found at this date had eaten their way to the upper part of 
the crown of tbo plant, just under the surface, and were found about 
the center, with a bole eaten tlirough the surface. From the fact 
that a large number of roots were examined, and although almost 
everv one was more or less injured, but very few larva* were to be 
found, we infi'rred that the probabilities were that the larva*, when 
mature, usually leave the root, and undergo the change to chrysalis, 
either under the surface of the ground or amongst rubbish at the 
surface. One chrysalis only was found, and that was in the cavity 
of a root. As soon as Mr. Bishop had discovered the destructive 
character of this pest, he, with commendable caution, refused to sell 
any more plants until the insect was subdued, for fear of spreading 
the evil. He is (jf opinion that the insect came to him from some 
part of the United States, with some pla nts of the Hooker straw¬ 
berry, as it was in a patch of these so obtained, that he first no¬ 
ticed the insect working. 

Specimens of the larviv gotten late in the season wintered over, 
and were examined on the i*2th of January following, when tluiy did 
not appear so plump in body as those examined in July. They ap¬ 
pear to spend most of the winter in a torpid state within the silken 
cases before mentioned. Several wore found thus sheltered at this 
time, and one, whoso original abode had been disturbed in the fall, 
had prepared for itself a similar casing within the fold of a straw¬ 
berry leaf. In this latter instance the larva seemed quite active, 
moving itself briskly about whenever touched. The chrysalis of the 
insect is very small, and of the usual dark reddish-brown color. 
That one which was found on the 8th of June produced the moth 
on the 12th of July.” 

This crown miner was found by one of my assistants, Mr. W. H. 
(Jarman, at Normal, September 27, abundantly infesting the crowns 
of wild strawberry plants which hS was searching for crown-borers 
and other injurious insects. A number of these plants transferred 
to the laboratory for observation, are still alive in good condition, 
and contain the living larvae. 

We shall, therefore, probably be able to complete the life histo^ 
of the insect next year, with respect to the particulars which remain 
yet unknown. 


Remedies, 


It is evident that wild and seedling plants should be destroyed 
whenever possible, since they furnish a perfect harborage and breed- 
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log ground for these and other insects, and do no sort of good. If 
this insect once gains a foothold in the field, it will apparently be 
mpossible to dislodge it, except by destroying the plants; and this, 
0 be effective, shotud be done late in summer or early in fall. It 
B probable that even this expedient, however, will be inefficient, if 
the larva breeds in peach trees as well as in the strawberry; 8.nd 
unless it were exterminated in both at once, it would be likely 'soon 
to spread again from one to the other. 

Strawberry growers arc earnestly advised to search their fields in 
spring and fall for evidence of the occurrence of this crown miner; 
and especially to look after the wild and runaway plants in fence 
comers and by roadsides. These plants are, at best, superior breed¬ 
ing places for strawberry pests, living, as they do year after year, 
without “rotation;” and it is doubtless careless fanning to permit 
them to remain. 
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THE MELON PLANT-LOUHE. 

{Aphis CHcuineris, n. sp.) 

Order HEMIPTEllA. Eamily Aphidid^-. 

IA minuto. very slufirKisJi, «roen or firreenish-black insoct, occiirrlnK in immenBO num¬ 
bers from spring to late sinnmor upon the undei sides of the leaves and also upon the 
roots of mu^'k melons, watermelons, cucumbers sciuashes, and other uucurbltac'oous 

S lants, oausinf? the leaves to curl and shrivel and lose their color, and »;reatly hinderinff 
le development of the plant.l 

This plant-louse, coming from no one knows where, has done, 
during the last two years, widespread mibchief to the plants which 
it attacks. It was first noticed in the Fhnners’ Keview for Septem¬ 
ber 2, 1880, by Dr. Cyrus Thomas, then State Entomologist of Illi¬ 
nois, who says : 

“There has been great complaint among our gardeners this sea¬ 
son in reference to a plant-louse that is doing much injury to the 
nutmeg and rauskmelon vines, and also to the cucumber vines. In 
some instances they have almost entirely destroyed entire fields of 
vines.” 

He does not say definitely to what part of the State his remarks 
have reference, but implies in another part of the article that he is 
writing of Southern Illinois. 

In 1881, at Marengo, in Northern Illinois, where large fields of 
cucumbers are raised for the supply of a pickle factory, this louse oc¬ 
curred in great numbers, but disappeared before the end of the sea¬ 
son without doing any grave injury. It also appeared in numbers 
sufficient to attract attention upon muskmelons and watermelons in 
Central Illinois. Early in the spring of 1882 it made an overwhelm¬ 
ing attack in many localities upon both watermelons and muskmel- 
ons. In a garden at Normal, for example, it appeared upon the 
vines when they had run about six or seven feet, soon literally cov¬ 
ering and killing them, (the striped cucumber-beetle assisting to some 
extent in this work), and the ground was plowed up and planted to 
another crop. About the Ist of July it again attracted attention in 
large fields of cucumbers at Normal, spreading rapidly and arresting 
the growth of the worst infested plants. Where muskmelons and 
cucumbers grew together, the latter were comparatively little injured, 
but the melons were sometimes almost completely destroyed, the 
yield amounting in some cases to less than five per cent, of the 
crop; in fact, many of the hills in these fields did not run at all, 
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but were less than a foot across in September, The leaves were 
then small and curled, of an unhealthy look, the roots knotty and 
diseased, and only here and there a melon could be found. Even 
small garden patches of cucumbers, melons and squashes about 
Normal were vigorously attacked, and many of the vines were either 
killed or prevented from fruiting. Muskmelons were almost always 
most generally and seriously affected, cucumbers and watermelons 
next, and squashes least of all. 

The mischief done by this bisect elsewhere is indicated by the 
following extracts from my correspondence: Mr. 0. B. Galusha 
writes me from Morris, Grundy county, under date of July 31: 
‘‘My ten acres of melon vines are being swept with the ‘besom of 
destruction’ by the Aphides T send you. I have never known this 
insect on melon loaves before. It takes watermelons, muskmelons 
and squashes, though I think it prefers the melons to the squashes, 
and muskmelons to watennelons. They swarm in myriads, how¬ 
ever, upon both species. What species of lice are these?* If they 
would operate on the upper instead of the underside of the leaves 
they might be routed by dusting with lime (or ashes perhaps), but 
as they are out of harm’s way in this respect I have not attempted 
to molest them. Other melon fields near by are similarly affected.” 
On the 18th of September, in response to an inquiry as to the fur¬ 
ther history of the pest in his locality, Mr. Galusha writes: “I have 
received yours of the 15th, and am glad to say that the melon-lice 
disappeared suddenly—I think about August 1, and melons recuper¬ 
ated considerably afterw'ard, especially the muskmelons. I had hegm 
to plow up my two-acre patch of muskmelons—as there was very 
little fruit set, and the vines were almost destroyed; but could not 
plow on account of the soil being so hard and dry. In a few days 
tlie lice left, and I now liave a good (or fair) show of melons on 
the patch, just beginning to ri})en. The ground was in melons last 
year; i. c., a portion of it, say one-third.” 

It was also reported on the 23d of September, by Prof. Edward 
G. Howe, of Chicago, as doing much damage to nutmeg melon 
vines and inclining to spread. 

Previous mention of injury by plant lice to plants of this order 
has been made by Mr. Gentry, of Pennsylvania, who found an 
Aphis infesting the blossoms of a wild cucumber; by Buckton, of 
England, by whom a species of Aphis is said to infest the under 
sides of the leaves of melon plants in Great Britain; and by 
Miss Middleton, of this State, who describes a species in the Eighth 
Eeport with the remark that it was found upon the leaves of 
squashes. The specimens found at Normal were certainly different 
from the species described by Miss Middleton, belonging, in fact, to 
another genus, and are apparently quite distinct from the Aphis 
cveurbiUe of Buckton, as described and figured by that author in his 
“Monograph of British Aphides,” volume 2, pages 66-57. A brief 
description of what is probably this species is given by Dr. Thomas 
in the newspaper article already cited, but without name, as he was 
inclined to believe that our insect was the Aphis cucurUta of Buck- 
ton. Considering this species as new, I therefore propose for it the 
name of Aphis cucumeris. 
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jPW. 11—Melon plant louse {Anhm cucumeiis n s) W infod female (parasitized) 
Magnified 15 diiimetorB 

^MNOED lEMAUii. 

Head black, with red or black eyes, the latter usually with a red 
tubercle behind. Thorax sometimeB jet black throughout, bometimes 
with the prothorax yellowish. Abdomen yellowish-green with black 
edges, and with blackish margins to segments. Legs yellow, with 
coxaB, tarsi, and distal parts of tibise and femora dusky or black. 
Cormcles cylindrical, black, tail yellowish, rostrum yellow, with 
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black tip. The antennae are six-jointed, (apparently seven), the sixth 
with a setaceous tip three times as long as the basal part of the 
joint. The sixth ]omt is the longest, the third next, the fourth and 
fifth nearly equal. All excep^t the basal joint are marked with im¬ 
bricated transverse ridges. The wings are more than twice as long 
as the abdomen, hyalme, with stigma and veins dusky yellowish. 
The tail extends beyond the tip of the body. Width of thorax .022 
inch, of abdomen .03 inch, of head .014 inch. Length of body 
.054 inch, of antennas .052 inch, ot cornicles .009 inch. 

‘ ruPA. 



Fig. 12,—Melon plant-louse [Aphi^ cut n. s.) Pupa. 


Head and prothorax, base and tip of antennae dusky, eyes dark 
red, sides of mesothorax and metathorax white, wing pads black, 
abdomen brownish-yellow, except posteriorly, where it is green. 
Whole body pruinose, logs white, tarsi and tips of tibiae black. 
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WINOLTISS lEMALE. 



7 1(7 13—Mdlon plant-loiiP* (yl? Am < //? /m, n s) Winpf- 

U ss temak matruilkd 4U diiinjeti rs 

Body green or greenish-black tliioughout, antennje Idack at base 
and tip; cornicles black, tail ytllowish, legs pile, 'with tarsi and 
tip of tibia? black. Body bioad o\ate. widest behind, thorax with¬ 
out spine. Cornicles minutely roughened. AntenncC with imbricated 
tian&\erbe ridges, excepting tlio two basal joints. Body .06 inch 
long, .067 inch wide, antenncC .Oij inch in length, coinicles .013 inch. 


ROOT Foiai. 



FtO 14 —Melon plant-louf»e (Aph}s 
tutumnts n B) Uootft iiu,ma«* 


Broad o\ate, tapering and acuminate 
postenorly, pale bluish gieen. Head, 
e>es, base and tip of antenna?, two basal 
and last joints ot tarsi, tips of tibiae and 
femora, and tip of cornicles, black; legs 
white. Beak \ery long, reaching to the 
third segment ot the abdomen, tip black¬ 
ish, mrath at and about the base of 
rostrum dusky. Antennse shoit, reaching 
the base of the abdomen, live-jointed, 
and the fifth with a setaceous tip less 
than twice as long as the basal portion; 
third joint about equal to the fifth. 
Cornicles cylindrical, scarcely longer than 
the followmg segment of tne abdomen. 
Thorax with a spine each side. A tu¬ 
bercle on each side of the first and sixth 


nifled 40 dJameters abdominal segments, visible only from 

behind, and a veiy small one on the metathorax, behind the pro- 
thoracic spine. Length, .06 inch; width, .03 inch; antennae, .02 inch. 
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On cucumbers and mukkmelons, from May to September, 1882. 

LIFE HIBTOBY. 

There is yet very much work to do on the life histories of the 
plant-lice, especially upon the subject of their fall and winter 
history. A few are known to hibernate as mature insects—the 
apple Aphis, for example—but most of the small number which 
have been followed through the year, lay their eggs in autumn and 
perish. The plant-lice hatching from these eggs are all wingless 
females, as far as known. With respect to the cucumber Aphis, 
there is no more certainty on this point than in any of the other 
species. I searched carefully for eggs and living plant-lice after the 
usual time of oviposition, but was unable to find either. This was 
doubtless due to the fact that the plant-lice in all the fields under 
our observation were almost completely exterminated by their para¬ 
sites, long before the vines were killed by frost. An hoifr’s search 
in September, in one of the fields that bad been worst infested, dis¬ 
covered less than a score of living plant-lice at that time, although 
hundreds and thousands of their parasitized bodies still remained 
clinging to the leaves. If their eggs were left in these fields, they 
were of course far too few to Im? found by an indiscriminate search. 
I have but a single fact bearing in any way upon their winter his¬ 
tory. Several observations made at Normal and elsewhere, indicate 
that fields which had been in cucumbers or some similar crop dur¬ 
ing the preceding year, were much the most generally and injuri¬ 
ously affected by this plant-louse. If this should prove to be the 
common rule, it would be fair to infer that the insect spends the 
winter upon the ground where it developed, either as adult or in 
the ogg. Reference has already been made to the occurrence of a 
form upon the roots. This I saw only late in the season in one of 
the worst infested fields, where I made a thorough and protracted 
search with a view to determining whether the species had a root- 
form or not. Not over half a dozen specimens were found at that 
time, but these were unmistakably of the same species as those 
which occurred upon the leaves. From the general appearance of 
the roots of the infected plants, it is not impossible that much of 
the injury noticed was done earlier by the root-lice—perhaps more 
than by those appearing upon the foliage. 

INJUBIES TO VEOETATIOE. 

The evidences of the injury done by these lice were of the usual 
kind. The leaves were curled and crumpled, with an unhealthy 
hue, and were much smaller than those not troubled by lice, and 
the entire plant was stunted, and evidently rendered thoroughly un¬ 
healthy. The roots were crooked and knotty, and destitute to a 
^eat extent of fibrous rootlets. After the disappearance of the lice 
in August, the affected plants recovered but slowly, although most 
finally put out new foliage, and yielded a part of a crop. 
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PREVENTION AND REMEDY. 

The only preventive measure which I can suggest is based upon 
the probability that the plant-lice winter in the fields where they grow. 
Prudence would consequently dictate that the kinds of plants attacked 
by them should not be raised upon the same ground two years suc¬ 
cessively. It might suffice, however, to collect and burn the vines 
in the fall. If the eggs are deposited upon them, this would answer 
instead of a rotation of crops. The fact that the lice occur only on 
the lower surface of the leaves, which soon curl and wrinkle so as 
to protect them largely, made it very difficult to reach them with 
any of the applications usually ifiade to insects of this class. Ex¬ 
periments were made, however, with substances in powder, with 
fluids, and with vapors. 

The substances applied in powder were road dust and pyretlirum; 
the liquids were soapsuds and an emulsion of kerosene with milk; 
and the vapors were tobacco smoke and vapor of bisulphide of 
carbon. 

Several applications of dust were carefully made by hand to the 
under side of the leaves. It did not adhere everywhere, but where 
it did, the lice disappeared. As an average result, it was finally 
concluded that from one-third to one-fourth of the insects were killed 
or driven away by a single dusting. 

Powdered flowers of pyrethrum were dusted with the powder gun 
on the under side of several leaves, which were thickly covered with 
lice. These leaves were picked and placed in water for more careful 
observation. The powder was slow to act, not over five per cent, of 
the lice falling in an hour, but later nearly all fell. Most of these 
were still alive on the table after tw^enty hours, but they finally all 
died and dried up. Several other applications gave similar results. 

Strong soapsuds was sprinkled on the under side of other leaves 
with little effect, although some of the lice were killed. 

An emulsion of kerosene was made as follows: one pint of kero¬ 
sene and two pints of milk were pumped back and forth with a 
syringe until a soft butter was formed, and this was diluted with 
ten times its volume of water. Thrown upon the leaves with a 
syringe, this killed about all it reached, and cleared many leaves 
entirely, while on others a few remained. 

For the application of tobacco smoke, a common bee-smoker was 
obtained, filled with chunks of rotten wood mixed with cheap tobacco, 
and fired as is usual in smoking bees. An immense smudge was 
easily made in this way, and kept under complete control. After 
some successful experiments in the laboratory, the apparatus was 
taken to the field. Merely to blow the smoke against the lice, without 
confining it in any way, had no effect whatever. Large pieces of 
canvas (hay caps) were then obtained, and used to cover a section 
of a row. Under these the tobacco smoke was blown repeatedly 
one evening, keeping the space beneath well tilled for the first five 
minutes, and then for ten minutes. On examination next morning, 
about ten per cent, of the lice were found dead as a consequence 
of five minutes’ exposure, and from fifty to seventy-live per cent, of 
those that had been exposed ten minutes. This experiment was 
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several times repeated, with the same average results. Even where 
the vines were smoked so strongly as to slightly scorch some 6f the 
leaves, the lice were not all killed. 

The vapor of bisulphide of carbon was used more as a satisfaction 
to curiosity than for any other reason. Several leaves with plant- 
lice were placed under a bell-jar with a cubic inch of sponge steeped 
with the poison, and left exposed to the fumes for ten minutes. 
When examined, all were dead, and did not revive after an hour’s 
exposure to the air. Five minutes’ exposure was hardly sufficient, 
however, as the bugs, though seemingly dead at first, recovered in 
about tliree-quartors of an hour, and began to crawl about. 

As a result of these experiments, we may say that no effective 
remedy was found applicable on a largo scale, except at an expense 
which would considerably outweigh the benefit, especially as the 
probabilities are that the natural enemies of the plant-lice will put 
a stop to their ravages even sooner than artificial measures can do. 
For garden application I think tobacco smoke the most feasible 
remedy, but it should bq applied repeatedly, and care should be taken 
to first shake and stir'the vines, to drive away any of the winged 
parasites of the lice, which would otherwise be sacrificed with their 
hosts. There is little probability that the larva; of these parasites 
which are still within the bodies of the lice, would be injured by the 
smoke. Some form of the kerosene mixture would probably answer 
nearly as well, except that it would doubtless kill these larvae, and so 
retard the parasitism of the pests. A simple mixture of about one 
part of kerosene to twenty of water, would probably answer for this 
purpose, if kept agitated, as well as the emulsion. A remedy strongly 
recommended by Ealtenbach and some other European authors, is a 
weak solution of common salt, ^one and one-half to two per cent.), 
thoroughly applied two or three times to the surface of the plant. 


NATURAL ENEHIBS 

The natural enemies of these lice are of the usual kinds, and at¬ 
tack this species with their customary vigor. They include the 
common Coccinellidse and their larvss, the larvae of Syrphus flies, 
and hosts of the parasitic Aphidius, which lays its eggs m the bodies 
of the lice. The extent to which this parasitism prevails at any 
given time, is a good index of the time the pest is hkely to last, as 
the parasites, when once well started, multiply very rapidly, and 
will soon reduce the number of their hosts to insignificance. A par- 
asatized louse may be recognized at a glance by the swollen body 
and the pale brown color—very different from that of the living in¬ 
sect. Wliere any large percentage of those are seen, only some 
unlucky turn of affairs can prevent the speedy suppression of the 
plant-lice, and the owner need waste little further anxiety on them. 

'The completeness of their disappearance at Normal may be inferred 
from the statement already made of the difficulty of finding a few 
specimens, about the middle of September, in the worst infested 
field in that vicinity. 
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SUMMARY. 

This louse makes its appearance only in spring, and attacks cu- 
<5urbitaceouB plants generally, soon after they commence to grow, 
sometimes killing them at once. It continues its depredations upon 
all species of this order until frost kills the vines in fall, but prefers 
muskmelons to watermelons, and the latter to cucumbers. A root- 
form also occurs, but with unknown effect. The species is subject 
to the attacks of the usual enemies, which greatly interfere with its 
ravages, and often suspend them. The eggs are laid in autumn, 
apparently by preference upon the same ground where the 
adults developed. It is therefore prudent to destroy the old vines, 
and to avoid planting melons, cucumbers and squashes upon the same 
ground two years in succession. 

Road dust, pyrethrum powder, tobacco smoke blown under the edge 
of a sheet or canvass covering, a weak mixture of kerosene and 
water (not over one part to twenty) are all more or less effective 
for their artificial destruction; but if their natural enemies are seen 
to be very numerous, the probabilities are that the lice have about 
finished their course for the season and had better be left unmo¬ 
lested. Whatever artificial application is made, care should be taken 
to shake the vinos and leaves to drive away the winged parasites, 
which might otherwise be sacrificed with their hosts. 
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EXPEBIMENTS WITH THE EUBOPEAN CABBAGE WOBM. 


(Pieris rapte^ L.) 



Fig. 15.—European Cabbage butterfly, male. Fig. 16.—European Cabbage buttei fly, female. 



Fig. 17.—European 
oabbogo worm 
and chrysalis: n. 
larva; h, ehrys- 
ulis or pupa. 


Whenever any Biiecios of noxious insect becomes 
abundant enough to attract general attention, the 
agricultural press, the proceedings of agricultural 
societies, and the conversation ot those interested, 
commences to teem with recommendations of reme¬ 
dies. If one attempts to collate these various recom¬ 
mendations, he is at first surprised, then bewildered, 
then discouraged and disgusted at the number of 
Hubstances which his list will include and the ab¬ 
surd and contradictory statements made concerning 
them; and he commonly finds himself thrown back 
at last upon the results of his own individual experi¬ 
ments. While the recommendations made are many 
of them of the highest value, the difficulty is to dis¬ 
tinguish the useful from the worthless in the absence 
of any exact and sufiScient knowledge of the facts on 
which they rest. 


Under these circumstances, it evidently becomes one of the duties 
of the Slate Entomologist not only to make careful and elaborate 
experiments for the destruction of noxious insects, and to embody the 
results of these experiments in the form of recommendations, but also 
to give in full the evidence upon which his recommendations rest, in 
order that each may see for himself the amount and value of the 
proof. 


No better illustration of this fact could have been selected 
than the Eurojiean cabbage worm; and I have consequently taken 
pains to experiment with a few of the substances most generally 
recommended for the destruction of that pest. It was, of course, im¬ 
possible to make a thorough trial of any consiaerable number in the 


single season during which this work has been under my charge, 
but the conclusions already reached have a definite and appreciable 
value, which will probably make them welcome as a contribution to 
the subject. 


HOT WATER. 

One of the applications most frequently advised is that of hot 
water at a temperature sufficient to aestroy the w^orms, but too low 
to injure seriously the plants infested. A series of experiments upon 
the subject, made by Mr. Coquillet, of McHenry county, are de¬ 
scribed in the last report of my predecessor, Dr. Thomas, but as 
they were made at a time and place when the cabbage worm itself 
was not to be had, the conclusions arrived at are still open to ques¬ 
tion. As far as this species of caterpillars and plants experimented 
upon are concerned, Mr. Coquillet’s experiments seem quite conclu¬ 
sive, but as various species differ greatly in their power to resist 
injurious conditions, the inference from the species used by him to 
thf» cal)bage worm itself is not strictly warranted. For the purpose 
of testing the exact effect of water of different degrees of temper¬ 
ature upon the worm in the open air, and the cabbage plants 
attacked by them, I sent an assistant, early in September, into 
the field with an oil stove and a sprinkler, with instrijctions to 
test the matter thoioughly. The water was heated to a given tem¬ 
perature, as indicated by a good tliermr meter, and applied imme¬ 
diately to the infested plants. At 180" F., no effect whatever was 
produced upon either plants or insects. At 140" the worms were 
not injured, although they were apparently a little stupefied at first, 
and no perceptible effect was produced upon the plants. At 150*^ 
the worms were nearly all killed, but the cabbage plants themselves 
were also badly injured, the leaves, wherever the water struck, being 
parboiled, and subsequently withering. At 160" the same effect was, 
of course, produced, but was still more marked. The cabbages at 
this time were well headed out, many of the wwms were full-grown, 
and the others of various sizes from a half inch upwards. These 
experiments go to show that the worms are fully as hardy as the 
cal)bages. 


POWDERED PVRETHRUM. 

The general efficiency of pyrethrura as an insecticide has been so 
fully attested, and its use for J;he protection of cabbages recom¬ 
mended upon so high authority, that the experiments were under¬ 
taken only for the purpose of exactly defining the conditions under 
which it could be most successly applied. The powder was obtained 
especially for this experiment from Messrs.^ Lehn A Fink, of Now 
York, by whom it was said to have been recently imported from 
Europe. The powder was mixed for the first experiment with ten 
parts of flour, and loft to stand one night before being used. Four 
nearly full-grown worms were selected and brought to the labora¬ 
tory, where they could be carefully observed. The diluted pyrethrum 
was applied tlioroiighly with a powder-gun, and in ten minutes the 
worms all exhibited their uneasiness by quick, jerking motions. In 
fifteen minutes, they were crawling slowly about and writhing as if 
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in pain. In twenty, they were also exuding a green fluid from their 
mouths. In thirty, all were still alive, but were stupidly rolling 
about on the table,. In forty minutes, one was lif<*lijS8, and the 
others were curling up as if nearly dead. In fifty minutes, two were 
still capable of motion, but the other two were helpless or nearly 
so. In an hour, three still showed some signs of life, but were barely 
able to move. In three hours from the time of application, three 
worms of the four were entirely dead, and the fourth was motionless, 
but showed some signs of life when irritated. 

In the next experiment, a much smaller quantity of the powder 
was applied to two worms, nearly full grown, and a third about half 
full size. In ten minutes the small worm became uneasy. In an¬ 
other ten, one of the older ones was likewise affected, while the 
young one was writhing about in pain. In forty-five minutes both 
of the old worms were attacked, while the young one was nearly 
helpless. In an hour and a half the young one was dead, and one 
of the larger nearly so, while the third showed the effects of the 
poison, but in a much less degree. In six hours the lafger worms 
were crawling about, although somewhat stupid; but by the next morn¬ 
ing, that is, in twenty-four hours, both of the old ones had recov¬ 
ered. 

Ill the next experiment, a small quantity of the same mixture was 
placed with the point of a knife on the backs of three worms of the 
same sizes as those used in the preceding. In ten minutes none of 
the worms gave any evidence of injury. In twenty minutes, how¬ 
ever, the young one and one of the larger were curled up motion¬ 
less, both exuding a green fluid from their mouths, while the other 
one was crawling about unaffected. In half an hour all of them 
wore moving about, although somewhat stupid. In another hour all 
seemed to be recovering, and in six hours no further effect was per¬ 
ceptible. The worms all finally regained their usual activity. 

Five specimens were then selected, two nearly full-grown, and three 
about five-eighths of an inch in len^h. They were placed in a shal¬ 
low dish, and dusted with the pure pyrethrum powder, undiluted 
with flour. This had the usual effect upon the young worms in 
about five minutes, and in seven minutes upon the larger also.* In 
fifteen minutes all of the worms were rolling about in a helpless 
condition. In an hour the smaller worms were nearly motionless, 
and the larger growing weaker. In an hour and a half all were 
a))parently dead. 

The preceding notes show the eflScacy of pyrethrum, if freely ap¬ 
plied to the worms, whether pure or diluted with flour, one part to 
ten. The dilution, however, slightly decreases the energy of its ac¬ 
tion. In order to determine whether the flour served as a simple 
diluent of the pjTethrum powder, or whether it absorbed and retained 
a part of the volatile and active principle of the plant and thus 
become itself an efficient insecticide, I wrapped a small quantity m 
a cloth, and imbedded it in a jar of pyrethrum powder, leaving it 
there for three days. It was then removed and dusted upon four 
cabbage worms, two nearly full grown, and two about half grown. 
In twenty-four hours the two smaller worms were dead, and the 
other ones unaffected. It is evident, therefore, that the flour absorbs 
a part of the active principle from the pyrethrtim. 
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TOBACCO RMOKE. 

The difficulty of reaching all the worms in a cabbage head by any 
application of a powder or liquid, after the head is pretty well 
grown, and especially after the worms have commenced to penetrate 
it, made it desirable to find some vapor which might be easily ap¬ 
plied in a way to reach all the insects with destructive effect. Ex¬ 
periments were consequentlv made—first with tobacco smoke. Three 
cabbage worms were confined under a bell-jar, and exposed to the 
smoke of a cigar for ten minutes. A full-grown worm was scarcely 
at all affected. Both the smaller ones, a little over half an inch in 
length, were nearly lifeless, when removed from the jar. In a few 
hours, however, they had entirely recovered, and were apparently 
uninjured by their experience. Five individuals were next selected, 
ranging from half an inch in length to full-grown specimens, and 
were exposed to the smoke as before, for ten minutes, under a glass 
jar. All except one of the largest were badly affected, the three 
smaller being apparently nearly dead. In an hour and a half the 
two larger ones were crawling about, but two of the others were 
apparently killed. In two hours more, however, all were crawling 
about except one, and that showed evident signs of life, and prob¬ 
ably would have recovered in time. No experiments were tried with 
longer exposure, because, even if successful, it would be found im¬ 
practicable to apply tobacco smoke for a longer time in the field. 

SULPHUR. 

For some reason which I do not now remember, I thought it 
worth while to try a single experiment with the fumes of sulphur. 
One proved to be suflicient. The record is brief and conclusive:— 
exposed two minutes; plant killed, worms uninjured. 


BISULPHIDE OF CARBON. 

The vapor of bisulphide of carbon was also used, not with any 
expectation of a practical application to cabbage plants, but to 
further test the hardiness of the worms. Two nearly full grown 
specimens were placed under a bell jar of about a gallon capacity, 
and about half a cubic inch of sponge was saturated with the fluid 
and placed under the shade with the worms. The effects were ap¬ 
parent in less than a minute, and in five minutes both the worms 
were rolling about, disgorging a green fluid. When the shade was 
removed at the end of ten minutes the worms were not dead, 
but completely torpid. In three-quarters of an hour they showed 
some signs of life, and in four hours were evidently slowly recover¬ 
ing. In three hours more they had completely regained their 
activity and crawled away. Again, three worms, one half grown, 
and the others of full size, were exposed under a smaller jar for 
the same length of time. When the glass was removed, none of 
them showed any sign of life. In three-quarters of an hour,' how¬ 
ever, the young one was crawling about and the old began to move, 
and in two hours longer, all had recovered and disappeared. 
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KEROSENE EMULSION. 

The emulsion of kerosene which had previovsly been found 
efiFeotive with the chinch-bug and plant-lice, was next tried u^on 
these worms. It was made of equal parts of kerosene and milk, 
and diluted at first with fifteen parts of water. Three full-sized 
worms were selected, with one half-grown, and thoroughly sprayed 
with the mixture. All showed evident sims of discomfort, the 
smaller ones being most affected; but in tnree or four hours all 
had fully recovered. A dilution of double the strength of the pre¬ 
ceding was next sprayed upon two full-grown worms, and two half¬ 
size. In four minutes all were writhing about upon the table, and 
in fifteen minutes were nearly lifeless. Five hours later two were 
dead, and the others helpless, and three finally died. A mixture of 
medium strength, containing one part to twelve of kerosene, was 
nfext applied to five of the worms, ranging from full-size down to 
about one-fourth grown. In half an hour all were ba^ly affected, 
and the three smaller apparently dead. In forty minutes all showed 
signs of life. In three hours the larger ones were crawling about, 
while the smaller ones were torpid. Only one of the smaller worms 
finally died, and all the others recovered. 

Prom the preceding experiments it is clear that a mixture of 
about one part of an emulsion to eight or ten of water (kerosene 
five or SIX per cent.) will destroy the greater part of the worms, 
and if applied before the individuals are full-grown, would appar¬ 
ently kill about all of them,—in fact, it seems to be scarcely less 
efiScient than pyrethrum, and is much cheaper, although the labor 
of preparation on any large scale would be very considerable. 
Neither of these insecticides can be used to advantage after the 
cabbage has headed up to any considerable extent, as the worms 
are then able easily to conc(‘al themselves, and but few would be 
reached by the spray or powder. This was shown by a field exper¬ 
iment with the kerosene emulsion, one part of kerosene to twenty 
of water. Two heads were thoroughly wetted with the mixture applied 
with a small syringe, at 4:30 in the afternoon. One of these was 
rather large and solid, the other much less compact. All the worms 
exposed to the full action of the fluid were killed, but about nine- 
tenths of them escaped. The plant was not at all injured by the 
application. 


SALTPETRE AND SALT. 

Having seen frequent and ^e^y favorable mention of a solution 
of salt and saltpetre, as a means of ridding the cabbages of these 
W'orms, a solution of an ounce of saltpetre and four ounces of salt 
to two Quarts of water was sprayed upon several worms without 
appreciable effect. Four full-grown worms wore then thrown into a 
dish containing the fluid and left two minutes, but were not injured 
in any degree. Three others were kejit in the solution for four 
minutes, and ten minutes later had recovered and crawled away. I 
conclude, therefore, that this insecticide would be effective only if 
applied in sufficient quantity and for a long ^enough time to drown 
the worms. 



LIME. 

Freshly air-slacked lime has also been recommended, and eight 
worms were thickly dusted with the powder to test its valu§. The 
next morning after the a^lication of the lime, only one of the eight 
was found to be at all affected, and that was still alive. 

TAR-WATER. 

A spray of water that had stood for several days upon coal-tar 
was next thrown upon the worms, eight nearly full-grown and two 
about half-size. Three of these which were thoroughly drenched 
with the fluid, were found dead after several hours, but none of the 
others were affected. 

From the preceding experiments we infer that none of the sub¬ 
stances tried were of any practical value except the pyrethrum and 
kerosene, and that these could be used with good effect in the field 
only early in the season, before the plants had formed a head, or 
while the worm was still small. As the butterflies lay their eggs 
continuously for several weeks, any application, to be entirely suc¬ 
cessful, must be several times repeated. 
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MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 


The Ghebbt Slug ob Pbab Slug. {Selandria cerasi, Peck.) 


Order HYMENOPTERA. Family Tbnthbbdinid^. 



Fig, 19. 


[A bllmy. ollve-groen worin, half an inch lonjc when full (frown, (fnawlnR away tho 
BUDstance of the upper surface of the leaves, in June and July, and tigain in August and 
September.! 

Although this species was carefully studied and fuUy described by 
Prof. Peck in 1790, and also discussed at length by Or. Harris in 
hid Insects Injurious to Vegetation in Massachusetts, 1 judge from 
numerous inquiries received this summer, that it is not as well 
known to horticulturists in Illinois as it should be. As it has not 
yet been treated in the reports of the Btate Entomologists either of 
IHinois or Missouri, a brief account of it and of the methods of meet¬ 
ing its ravages will not be without value. 

This insect was quite abundant and destructive to the cherry 
throughout the northern third of the Btate during the past summer, 
although I neither saw nor heard of any especial injury to other 
fruit trees. At Elgin, on the 18th of July, several cherry trees were 
seen with their leaves completely denuded; and smaller numbers of 
the larvsB were found on the cherry at Rockford, and on the pear 
and cherry at Waukegan. It was also reported destructive to cher¬ 
ries at Montgomery, in Kane county, and was sent me by a corre¬ 
spondent from Aurora, on the 22d of July, where it was said to have 
completely defoliated the Richmond cherry, and to have somewhat 
injured sweet cherries, pears and the mountain ash. The effect of 
this destruction of the leaves in midsummer is to compel the tree 
to put forth new foliage, thus taxing its vitality in a way to en¬ 
danger the crop of the following year. As the larvsB return again 
for a second attack upon the trees in autumn, thb consequences may 
easily become serious. 
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Description and life history.—The larvee, or slugri, as they are im¬ 
properly called, are white at first, but soon become covered with an 
olive slime, which gives them something of the appearance of tho 
naked snail to which the name slug properly belongs. They are 
further easily distinguished from any other larvae feeding upon the 
leaf by the fact that they are much thicker in front than behind, 
tapering gradually posteriorly. They have twenty very short legs, 
the first three pairs jointed, the remainder fleshy prominences, com¬ 
monly known as prolegs. The head is of a dark chestnut color, 
small, and usually concealed under the fore part of the body. They 
live mostly on the upper side of the leaves of the trees, eating away 
all the parenchyma, leaving only the veins and epidermis of the 
under side. The slugs shed their skins five times, and after the last 
moult they lose their slimy covering and olive color, and are then 
yellow and free from mucus. From the Ist of July to the middle 
of August, having gained their growth, they leave the trees and bur¬ 
row to the depth of one to four inches, forming an oval cavity in 
the earth, where the change to pupa occurs. From these cells they 
escape in the form of saw-flies from the middle of July to the last 
of August. The winged insect is about one-fifth of an inch in length, 
and is of a glossy black color, e^rcejiting the first two pairs of legs, 
which are a dirty yellow or clay color, with blackish thighs, and the 
hind legs, which are dull black with clay colored knees. The wings 
are transparent, iridescent, with brownish seins, and with a smoky 
cloud or band across the middle of the third pair. These saw-flies 
may be found on the leaves of the trees in early morning, or in the 
cool of the evening, at which time they are sluggish, and not easily 
disturbed. Their eggs are laid singly within little semi-circular in¬ 
cisions through the skin of the leaf. From these a second brood of 
the slugs soon hatch, Avhich get their growth and go into the 
ground again in September and October, remaining there until the 
following spring, when most of them are changed to flies and leave 
their winter quarters. Some of them, however, commonly remain 
unchanged in the ground until the following year, so as to continue 
the species if any complete destruction should overtake the remainder 
of the brood. These spring flies lay their eggs as already df^scribed, 
usually in June, the minute worms appearing in about a fortnight 
afterwards. 

Remedies .—Various substances have been suggested for the destruc¬ 
tion of this pest, but unfortunately some of those" most generally 
recommended have really little effect. Among these remedies of 
doubtful efficiency I may mention fine sand, and dust and ashes* 
Some experiments made with these substances by Mr. Wm. Saunders, 
of Ontano, Canada, are worth quoting entire: 

“As soon as the slugs were observed at work in the spring, they 
were treated to a plentiful supply of dry sand, thrown up into the 
higher branches with a shovel, and shaken over the lower ones with 
a sieve, which stuck thickly to their slimy skins, completely cover¬ 
ing them up. Thinking we must have mastered them by so free a 
use of this long trusted remedy, we took no further heed of them for 
some days, when, to our surprise, they were found as numerous as 
ever. The next step was to test this sand remedy accurately to see 
what virtue there was in it. Several small branches of pear trees 
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were selected and marked, on which there were six slugs, and these 
were well powdered over—entirely covered with dry sand; on exam¬ 
ining them the next morning it was found that )fchey had Shed the 
sand-covered skin and crawled out free and slimy again. The sand 
was applied a second and third time on the same insects with sim¬ 
ilar results, and now being convinced that this remedy was of little 
value, they were treated to a dose of hellebore and water, which 
soon finished them. Ashes were now tried on another lot, the same 
way as the sand had been, with very similar results. It was also 
intended to try fresh air-slacked lime, which we believe would be 
effectual, but having none on hand just then, the experiment was 
postponed and the opportunity of testing it lost for the season.*’ 

A far more serviceable remedy is powdered hellebore, and an ex¬ 
periment with this by the same entomologist is equally conclusive: 

“On the 13th of August, at eight A.M., a branch of a cherry tree was 
plucked, on which there were sixty-four slugs; the branch had only 
nine leaves, so that it may be readily imagined that they were 
thickly inhabited. A dose of hellebore and water was showered on 
them about the usual strength, an ounce to the pailful, when they 
soon manifested symptoms of uneasiness, twisting and jerking about 
in a curious manner; many died during the day, and only six poor, 
sickly-looking specimens remained alive the following morning, and 
these soon after died.** 

Unquestionably, Paris green or other arsenical poisons would be 
equally effective if applied to either brood of the worms; but if the 
trees were bearing, its use would of course be inadmissable except 
for the second brood. Some have also recommended shaking the 
flies down from the trees early in the morning, or late in the even¬ 
ing, catching them on cloths and taking care to destroy them before 
they can escape. 


The White-marked Tussock Caterpillar {Orgyia leucostigma, Smith). 



This beautiful caterpillar is 
easily recognized by the four 
large brush-like tufts of fine 
hairs on the front part of 
the back, and the two long 
black pencils of hairs ex¬ 
tending backwards and for¬ 
wards from each end of the 

).-Tho White-marked Tussock caterpillar It WaS reported tO me 

(Orgyia leucostiovia. Smith). last fall as occurring in un- 

usual numbers throughout the northern part of the State, and the 
egg-clusters upon the leaves of apple trees attracted the general at¬ 
tention of orchardists in the fall. It has not been especially abundant 
or destructive before since 1870, at which time it was treated in the 
report of Dr. LeBaron, then State Entomologist. It was also further 
discussed by Dr. Thomas in the seventh report, for the year 1877; 
but as there is a present prospect of an unusual development of 
this insect, it will be profitable to call attention to it at the present 


Fig. 
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time. The usual method of prevention recommended is that of re¬ 
moving the egg clusters in the fall. The eggs are laid by the female 
upon the outer surface of the cocoon from which she has just 
emerged, forming very conspicuous objects upon the leafless limbs. 
As they do not batch until May or June, they may be removed at 
any time in the winter or early spring. Doubtless, if this has been 
neglected, the spraying of the foliage during the months of June or 
September with Paris green or London purple, suspended in water, 
would also be a perfect remedy. 


Thk Bag-worm (Thi/reodtypferyr ephemerafonnis, Haw). 



Fiq, 21 - Tbe Bag-worm, {I'hyi eodoptei yx epht meui foimis, 
llaw). a, Laiva. fully giown, />, male c*hrv‘'tilis, r female 
moth; d, male moth; e, bug containing female chrysalis, 
with effjjs, /, fully thrown larva carrying its bug, g, young 
worms. 

The general abundance of thie pest upon eedare and some other 
trees in Southern Illinois calls for special mention. The small 
conical bags, attached to the twigs of the tree, cannot be mistaken 
for anything else. Many of these contain the eggs, which remain 
throughout the winter and hatch in the following May. They may 
consequently be removed and destroyed by hand in the winter and 
spring, or the trees may be proteeVd by spraying with Paris green 
or other similar poison in June or July, when the worms are eat¬ 
ing the leaves. 
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The Abmy-wobm, {Leueania unipuncta. Haw). 




Fig, 22.~Army-worTn {Lpticania nnipmicia. Haw). Larva aii<] chrv^^alici. 

The army-worm appeared in destructive numbers thronj?hout South¬ 
ern Illinois in March and April of this yeai, attacking (•8i)ecially 
the grass and wheat, but did not attract general attention until 
later in the season. Another brood ot the worms appeared in June, 
in Central Illinois, doing no serious damage, however, except in 
restricted localities. Asa contribution to the life history of this insect 
the following dates of its appearance are noted. A living moth was 
taken at Normal on the isth of March. A colony of half grown 
worms was seen at Bloomington on the 22d of June, and on the 
24th another colony of about the same age was noticed in the lawn 
of the poor farm, six miles below that city. On the bOth, moths 
were found very abundant at Normal on the blossoms of red clover. 
On the let of July many young army-worms in the first and second 
stages occurred upon the grass at Normal; and on the »‘kl of that 
month the brood noticed at the poor farm had all pupated in the 
ground, while on the 12th moths wt're taken very abundantly at 
sugar at Normal. On the 27th, however, the moths were scarce at 
sugar, but on the 1st of August a few larva), about three-eighths of 
an inch long, were noticed in a field of oats in McLean county. 
We have here, consequently, evidence of three distiiu't broods in 
Southern and Central Illinois, although the cold and v/et weather 
of the early spring was especially unfavorable to the development 
of insect life. 

Near Centralia, damage was done by this worm in strawberry 
fields, the foliage being eaten and the unripe berries gnawed from 
their stems. 

The history of the brood of worms observed near the poor farm, 
in McLean county, is worthy of especial attention, as showing the 
power of the checks to which this species is mbject, and serving to 
explain why two successive injurious broods rarely or never appear 
in the same locality. When first noticed, cii the 24tli of June, these 
worms were doing serious damage to a heavy growth of timothy 
on high ground, marching from one side of the lawn to the other. 
By the 8d of July, the season for the transformation to pupae had 
been reached, but apparently not over twenty-five per cent, of the 
worms succeeded in effecting the change, the remainder dying in 
such numbers that the ground was reeking with a sickening stench. 
At the same time clusters of the cocoons of one of the common 
parasites of’the army-worm were found everywhere abundant on the 
surface of the ground, and in some cases on the dried remains of 
the army-worm itself. Of seventy-six punas of 1;he worm, collected 
in tUs field at this time, but one reached maturity. 
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The Cabbage Cut-Worm {Atjrotis annexa, Fr.) 

The larva of this motli (kindly determined for me by Prof. C. V. 
Riley) was found destroying young cabbage plants at'Normal in 
the middle of April. It came out of the ground when the sun was 
warm, cut* off the plants at or near the surface, and then ate 
the leaves. In a garden containing (JO.) plants not over twenty 
or thirty were left. The owner killed about ‘2(H) worms on the 
lirst day of their appearance, and 500 or (500 on the day lollow- 
ing. The field was aftemards set to late calibases, which were not 
molested. The application of Paris green would have probably ex- 
terminal ed tlu' Avorms, if made in time. 


The Stalk-Rorer {Gortyna viteln, (luenee). 



Vtq, Stalk boror {(rortyna mfela, Gueneo). 1 Moth, 2 larva. 

This was found injurious to oats lhroni?hout Central and 

Nortlioni Illinois, in July and August. The elTef't upon the grain 
was to blast the licad, preventing the kernel from filling. 

The entrance of the worm to the stalk was made anywhere from 
above th(» first joint to the tonrth joint below. The worms found in 
the oats were not more than half grown, and the size of the open¬ 
ings hy which they entered the stalk made it evident that they were 
not hatched upon this grain. In some cases they emerged by the 
orifice of eiitran(*e, and in others made a se})arato (‘kit. The (liffer- 
ence in size between the openings of entraiK'e and exit was usually 
trivial, showing that the worms grew hut slightly in a single stalk. 
But one laiva to a straw was found, except in a single instance, 
where two had met face to face. One of these had attacked the 
other, and eaten awny part of its head, although both were still 
living. The damage done, as far as noticed, was within a few rods 
of tlie margins of the fields, showing that the worms had penetrated 
from without. They had doubtless bred in the grass and other 
weeds adjacent, and such injury as resulted might probably have 
lieen prevented by keeping down the weeds outside the field. 


The Zebra Caterpillar (Mamestra jncta, Haw.) 

A single larva of this species was found at Normal in September, 
feeding upon kernels of (jom in the ear. 
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The Purple CASsiLGE Worm {Orohena riTtiosalis, Guenee.) 

This species continues abundant in Southern Illinois, doing its 
principal damage in September. It is also found injuring late cab¬ 
bages early in October. Many of the larvae collected in Union county 
during the latter part of September, were found parasitized. Several 
masses.of the white silken cocoons of hymenopterous j^rasites were 
found upon shriveled remains of the caterpillars. This parasite, 
belonging to the group ()f Microgasters, is apparently new, and a 
description is herewith given. 

Apanteles orohenrp, ii. sp. Length, two and a half millimeters. 
Head, thorax and abdomen black; first two segments of the last 
with the edges and under surface paler; antennae black throughout, 
as are also the troclianters and coxte of all the legs; femora and 
tibiio all yellow; tips of posterior femora dusky above; tarsi more 
or less dusky, espetially those of the posterior legs. The wings are 
hyaline; the stigma and veins yellowish-brown. The melsothorax 
and scutellum are thickly set with fine punctures, largest on the 
latter; metathorax coarsely and closely punctured, with a deli(*ate 
median carina; the first two segments of the abdomen opaque and 
cloddy punctured a])Ove, the remainder smooth and shining. The 
first cubital cell angular externally, and extending beyond the middle 
of the stigma; posterior discoidal cell widely open. Described from 
twelve specimens, male and female, bred from the cocoon. 

Colasptg hrnnnea. Fab., was found in great numbers on (dover in 
fields at Waterman, III., in Julv, 1881. 

Diabrotica li^-guttata, Oliv., was seen feeding upon the pollen of 
corn in the field, August 1, 1882, and also upon blossoms of red 
clover during the same month. 

Mfurohosis vuirolor, Kirby, is reported by Mr. Webster to feed upon 
the leaves of red clover. 

Epicauta vlttata, Fab., was seen by Mr. Webster, eating the fruit 
of the tomato in 18S1, and eating silk from ears of corn in the 
fields in August, 1882. 

Mr. Garman observed Epicauia cinerea, Forst, upon tomato plants 
in Southern Illinois, doing serious damage by eating the leaves and 
tender branches, a dozen sometimes occurring on a single branchlet. 

Epicauta pennsyloanica, DeG., was also seen by Mr. Webster, 
feeding upon the silk of com in August. 

Epiccerus inihricatus, Say, was found feeding on the blossoms of 
red clover at Normal in June, 1882. 

Flata conica, Say, Ormenu pruinosa, Say, and Hydnocera pallipen- 
nis, Say, were all found abundant upon osage orange in August, 
1882. 

Lypus lineolarisy Beauv., was extremely abundant in fields of com, 
suclung the sap from the tassels, in July. 
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THE FOOD KELATIONS OF FEEDACEOUS BEETLES. 


No facts are of more fundamental importance to a correct under¬ 
standing of tlie general principles of economic entomology than those 
relating to the lluctuations of numbers among insects. While it is 
probably true that all species fluctuate more or less, their numbers 
varying considerably, one year with another, it is certainly also true 
that different specdes differ extremely in this particular, some re¬ 
maining relatively constant, and others undergoing the greatest 
extremes of abundance and scarcity. 

Even without experience of the fact, W( might easily see that the 
widely fluctuating species must be mof* injurious to agriculture. 
Against the attacks of those insects which, appearing year after year 
in the same numbers, produce a uniform and steady drain on their 
resources, the plants infested by them have necessardy learned to 
protect themselves l*y producing a surplus of sap, of foliage, of 
bloom and of fruit; and we consequently find it a general rule with 
plants of all desci'iptions, both >\ild and cultivated, that they will 
endure a considerable loss of numbers or of substance without ap¬ 
preciable injury to the organism or species as a whole, or to its 
reproductive power. 

But against the overwhelming attack of those enemies which leave 
\i for a time unmolested, and then burst forth in innumerable, de¬ 
vouring hosts, it is far less easy for the’ vegetable world to defend 
itself; and such insect outbreaks never fail to leave their traces for 
a considerable period. ITow greatly the damage to agriculture in¬ 
flicted by insects of inconstant numbers, subject to uncontrollable 
outbreaks, exceeds everjrthing done to our crops by those of the 
more constant class, a few comparisons of familiar species will make 
evident. If we contrast the consequences of a visitation of the “rocky 
mountain locust” with the effects on vegetation of even the com¬ 
monest of our resident grasshoppers, or if we compare the damage 
done by the chinch-bug with that attributable to all other members 
of its order taken together, or the injuries of the army-worm with 
those of the common ‘‘grass-worms” of our meadows, we shall have 
striking but fair illustrations of the relative harmlessness of those 
insects whose numbers vary but little from ^ear to year. In short, 
it is not too much to say that if the oscillations of insects could be 
suppressed so that each species should be represented each year by 
an identical number of individuals, bv far the most important nrob- 
lems of economic entomology would be solved. 
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It follows, of course, from the above, as a general rule, that every 
natural agency originating or stimulating oscillations of numbers 
among insects is to that exteni an injury, and every agency tending 
to prevent such oscillations, or to limit and reduce them after they 
have arisen, is a benefit in that particular. In fact, so overshadowing 
is the im])ortance of insect injuries due to what we may call a disturb¬ 
ance of the balance of plant and insect life, that the point of view 
from which all natural checks on insect niulti])licatiou should be con¬ 
sidered is that of their effect on such disturbances. Concerning a 
predaceous or parasitic ins(H‘t, an inseclivorons bird, or a parasitic 
plant, the main question of interest to the economic entomologist is, 
what is its effect on insect oscillafions? 

In truth, however desirable total extermination of any insect may 
be, it is evident that we cannot e\])eci this result from the depre¬ 
dations of those of its (Mumiies which are dependent upon it for 
food. The adjustments of nature are not so (dunisily made. The 
best that w^e can expect from any predac(‘ons or parasitic organism, 
is that it shall hold the s])ecies wliich it infests, or u])on which it 
jireys, steadily down to a fair averagt' number. 

Concerning every such organism, \vv ha\c therefore three ques¬ 
tions to ask: 

1. Does this bird, insecd or plant originate any oscillations among 
the species of insects which it aflecls? That is, are its miinlxTs or 
habits so inconstant troni year to year, that insects which are at 
one time vigorously attacked i-y it, are at other times ndatively free 
from its*injuries, and allowed to multiply without restraint? 

2. Does it prev(‘nt or rcstniin any oscillations of insecds now noxi¬ 
ous, or capable of jiecoming so, if permitted to increase more fredy? 
That is, does it hnng to hear upon any s])eci('s a constant jiressure 
so great, that thos(‘ insects w^ould increase^ unduly, if this pr(»ssure 
were removed by the d<'struction of this enein> ? 

3. Does it do anything to reduce existing oscillations of injurious 
insects? Does it sometimes \ary, either in numbers or habits, in, 
such a way as to affect injuriously to an extraordinarv degree those 
species which for any reason become Bujieralmndaiit for a time? 

When these questions are answered for any bcneticiai species, or one 
whose economic relations are in doubt, we shall bi* able to estimate 
intelligently its usefulness, while without this such an estimate will 
evidently he impracticable. 

The present paper is an attempt to answer these questions, in 
part, with reference to some of the most imjiortant families of car¬ 
nivorous insects. 

The two most important families of insectivorous beetles, are the 
ground beetles (Carahidap) and th(' ladyluigs (Coccinellidie), the 
latter noted for their destruction of plant-lice, and the former mak¬ 
ing a variety of insects their prey, and feeding, also, to some extent, 
upon vegetation. 

The view of the functions of these two families which is common 
among entomologists is certainly based upon jnsullicient data. 
Observations of the food of these beetles have hitherto been left 
almost wholly to chance, and have nowhere been systematically pur- 
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Biiod,—from which it has resulted that we know their habits only in 
the most conH])iciious situations, and have not a fair idea of the 
general average of their food. Neither have obseiwations of any kind 
lH*en numerous enough to enable us to det(‘et clearly diiTertuices of 
food hal)it in different species or genera of these familit‘s; but, with 
slight occasional exceptions, all Carabida* hav(‘ been classed together 
as essimtially carnivorous. The following notes are a contribution 
to a more exact knowledge of this subjec't: 

Tlu‘ method followed has been that of dissec'tion. The alimentary 
('anals of b(‘etles, taken in a great variety of situations, at various 
Bi‘asonh and at diffiTent times of day, have been removed, placed in 
glycerine on microscope slides, and opened with small knives and 
mouni(*d nt'cdles, so as to display the contents completely. These 
havt' b(‘(‘n studied with whatever power of the mic'roscope was neces¬ 
sary, and mounted as microscope slides for permanent preservation 
and r(‘|)t‘ated examination. 

A ft‘W spt‘cial collections of preda(*eous beetles were made in situ¬ 
ations wliert‘ som(‘ particular species of noxious insect was particu- 
larls abundant, with a view to d(*tc‘rminiiig to what extent the latter 
was ])reyed upon by its supposed enemies. 

Those from tli(‘ orchard infested by canker worms, and those from 
a corn field overrun by (diinch bugs, were made by myself; the other 
iiisecds (liss(»cted lor this re])ort, were partly obtained in the course 
of mis('(‘llaneous collei'ting, and partly secuired for me (‘specially for 
tli(‘ piirfiose, by one of my entomological assistants, Mr. P. M. Web- 
st(‘r, who ke])t car(*lul notes of the situations in which the specimems 
were taken, the hour of day when they were (*aptured, and the objects 
upon wlindi it si‘t‘m('d probable that they had lately fed. Examples 
oJ tlie latter wert* fix'ipiently bottled, with the specimens, for com¬ 
parison. 

The Predaceous Ground Beetles {Carahidee), 

This largo and important family of beetles is distinguished by their 
slender or lilifoim or slightly tapering anteiinw, fallen in connection 
with their tive-j(unt(‘d tarsi; by the articulated outer lobe of the 
maxilla*, giving an app(‘arance of six palpi, and by the large egg- 
shajied pt.stenor trochanters. 

The fourtli and fifth tarsal joints are not connate, but the first 
throe ventral K(‘gments are; an(t the first ventral segment is divided 
into three parts by the hind (‘oxal cavities. The antennaa are eleven- 
jointed, and inserted at tlie sides of the head, between the base of 
the mandibles and the eyes. 

As their common name implies, they are found mostly on the 
ground. They never attempt to escape by flight, but run with 
great rapidity. 

My notes upon the food of this family are derived from the dis¬ 
section and study of one hundred and twenty-five specimens, repre¬ 
senting thirty-eight species and twenty genera. Eighty-two specimens 
were collected in miscellaneous situations, twelve were taken in a 
field infested by cabbage-wQrma, ten in a corn-field overrun by 
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chinch-bugs, and seventy-one in an orchard which was being de¬ 
stroyed by canker-worms. The first collection, of eighty-two speci¬ 
mens from various situations, represented thirty-two species, belonging 
to eighteen genera. They were obtained in different parts of the 
State, from DeKalb county in the north to Union in the south, and 
at all seasons of the year, from April to October, and doubtless rep¬ 
resent fairly well the food of the family in Illinois during the entire 
year. The collections illustrating the food of the Carabida? as related 
to the cabbage-worm were made in a field of young plants at Nor¬ 
mal, Ill., in April, 1882, when' the larvte of AgrotU anneaa were 
abundant and destructive. 

The collection showing the food of this family in the presence of 
the chinch-bug consisted of ten specimens of a single species found 
in July, 1882, very abundant about the roots of corn in a field 
where the bases of the stalks were largely covered by young chinch- 
bugs. 

The third special collection consisted of seventy-one insets, rep¬ 
resenting nineteen species, obtained in May of two successive years 
(1881 and 1882) in an orchard whicli had been infested for several 
years with the canker-worm to such an extent as to cause the total 
destruction of a large part of the trees. 

(tenus Calosoma. 

This genus is represented by three specimens of the brilliant green 
6\ scnitator, colle<*ted in the orchard with the canker-worms, and by 
nine of C. caUduniy which were /rom various situations. 

Extremely minute fragments of insect crust were found in five of 
these beetles, and were reckcned at about half the entire food of 
the group, the remainder being distinguishable only as apparently 
derived from animal sources. 

Genus Scaiiites. 

Two specimens of S. suhterraneua, taken in 1882, one at Normal 
and the other at Anna, in Routhern Illinois, had eaten only animal 
food, one-half of which was unrecognizable, and the remainder in¬ 
sects. Four specimens of the same species, taken in the cabbage- 
field, have a similar record. 

The above nineteen siiecimens, belonging to three species, were 
the only examples of Carahidce proper whose food was studied, and 
all agreed in a strictly carnivorous character. 


Genus Galbrita. 

Seventeen specimens of Oalerita janvs (an abundant beetle, with 
purple wing covers and rufous head and thorax,) had made a much 
more varied record. Four of these were from various localities, and 
thirteen were from the orchard infested by canker-worms. All of 
the group first mentioned had eaten insects, which amounted to 
eighty-eight per cent, of their food, nearly all caterpillars of unde¬ 
termined species. The remaining twelve per cent, consisted of 
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vegetable food eaten by two of the specimens, and was apparently 
derived chiefly from tlie seeds of grass. A larger ratio of animal 
food is noticed in the thirteen taken where canker-worms abounded. 
Here vegetation amounted to only six per cent., all of exogenous 
origin, as shown by the branching bundles of spiral cells in the 
vegetable fragments noticed, while the animal food amounted to 
ninety-four per cent. 

If from the ratios of animal food taken by the examples from the 
orchard we subtract the ratio of canker-worms (fifty-two per cent.) 
the remainder is just seven times the ratio of vegetation eaten. 
Recalling the percentages of animal and vegetable food taken by 
the four specimens first mentioned, wo find that here also the former 
IS almost exactly revcm times the latter. This goes to show that 
the canker-worms eaten were iii additiou to the ordinary ratio of 
animal lood taken by this species under the usual conditions. 


Genus Loxoueza. 

Bat three specimens of this genus were studied, all L. atnveniris. 
Their stomachs contained fragments of insects, pollen and anthers 
ol blue-grass, and immense numbers of the spores of a fungus 
(probably Phoma) which forms small black specks on dead wood, 
steiUB of weeds, etc. 


Genus Calatiius. 

Six examples oi Calathus greffarius, three from DeKalb county 
jind three from the orchard, were the only representatives of this 
genus. 

One-third of the food of those first mentioned consisted of cater¬ 
pillars, a second third of other insect larvaj, and the remainder of 
the pollen of grass. The food of the second group was extremely 
similar, a third consisting, as before, of vegetation, another third 
of canker-worms, and the remainder of insect fragments not further 
determinable. 


Genus Platynus. 

The stomach of a single P, decoruts, taken in the orchard, con¬ 
tained only liquid animal food. Tiyo examples of P, Umbatus, both 
from Southern Illinois, in April, had derived about four-fifths of 
their food from the vegetable kingdom, partly seeds of grass and 
partly the parenchyma of exogenous plants. The remainder con¬ 
sisted entirely of Aphides (plant-lice). These ■‘Specimens wore doubt¬ 
less too few to give a correct idea of the average food of the genus 
as a whole. 


Genus Evarthrus. 

Five specimens of E. colossus, taken at various dates and places, 
had derived about one-tenth of their food from endogens, and the 
remainder wholly from insects. Twenty per cent, eaten by one of 
the beetles was recognized as caterpillars. Scarabaeidac are credited 
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with another twenty per cent., and undetermined larvao of Coleoptera 
with about an equal ratio. Mimite quantities of were noticed 
in the stomachs of two of these beetles, and traces of undetermined 
algHe in one. 

Two examples of E. Hodalh, taken in the Tazewell county orchard, 
had consumed only insects, all canker-worms, except traces of an 
ant and a single gnat. 

The insect ratio of the food of the genus, as represented by these 
seven specimens, stands at ninety-three per cent. 

Genus rTEROsTiciius. 

Thirteen specimens were dissected, representing P, pvmandusy P, 
,and P, luruhhtndus. 

The number of each s])ecies is not sulKcient to give distinctive 
food characters, and the genus may tlierefore best be treated as a 
whole. Seven of the specimens, taken in miscellaneous situations 
in Central Illinois, in \pril, ^lay and September, had found about 
one-fourth of their food in the vegetable kingdom, about oiie-thir<l 
of which consisted of fungi. Forty-three per cent, consisted of insects, 
and a single mite occurred in one of the beetles. 

Three specimens taken in the orchard infested by canker-worms 
had eaten vegetation to thc‘ amount of about one-fifth of their food. 
Caterpillars made eleven per cent., and undetermined insects two 
per cent., the remaining ratio being accounted for by tie presence 
of liquid animal food. Two-tiiirds of the contents of three speci¬ 
mens taken among tlie cabbages consisted of animal matter, half of 
which was clearly re<‘oguize{l as the larva' of Aifrotla unnexa infest¬ 
ing the field; the remaining third, composing the entire food of one 
of the beetles, consisted wholly of fragments of grass."^ 

Genus Amara. 

Six specimens of this species wore dissected, threi' of A, enrinafn, 
one of A. anifuaMn, and two of A, impuncticoUifi. Three specimens 
of A. rarinata taken in Soutliern Illinois in April, 1882, had eaten 
only vegetation, about one-fourtli of the food being recognizable as 
fungi. Ninety per cent, of that of a single A . itu^uHtata, taken in June, 
consisted of miles, the remainder being fragments of grass. An A, 
iminiHcficoUhy taken in the orchard with the canker-worms, had eaten 
only vegetable food, chiefly undetermined, but witli traces of fangi. 
Another of the same species, from the cabbage field, had derived its 
food about equally from plant and animal sources, that from the 
former consisting chiefly of grass. 

Genus Dicaslus. 

Three examples of D\c(elm ehtigafun had taken only animal food, 
as indicated by the fluid contents of the stomachs. One of these was 
found in the orchard and the other in Central Illinois. 

• A flpeoimen of 2*. lucuolandua was seep by Mr. F. M. Webster makinfr a meal from a 
dead P. sayL 
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GkNITS CniiiENIUR. 

This abundant is represented by twenty-three individuals, 

the next to the largest number studied of any genus of (’arabidae. 
Six examples from Southern Illinois, collected from April to Sep- 
tembei’, belong to the s])ecies 6\ C. nrmoralin, ami C.tonuni- 

tosus. The animal food of these was about tliiee times the veg¬ 
etable. Two-thirds consisted of insects, of which caterpillars alone 
were determinable, and earth-worms eaten by one of the beetles 
made about eight per cent. More than half the vegetable food con¬ 
sisted of fungi. Fragments of exogenous plants were recognized in 
one of the b(*<'tlos. A single C. dijrntis, taken among the cabbage- 
worms, had eaten only insecds, chu‘tiy a caterjiillar and a larva of 
a beetle; a mere trace of endogimous vegetation was also detected. 
Of si\te(‘n specimens (collected among the canker-worms, three were 
C, cnithrofHfn and thirteen (\ dtjlniin, (’ut-worms made about one- 
third of the food ol the lirsl, and earth-worms the remaining two- 
thirds. The latter were easily distinguishable hy the' peculiar spines 
inixt'd with dirt in the stomachs of tlie beetles. About ninety per 
cent, of the food of the otlier species was of animal origin, and 
about half the vegetahh* food was fungi. Insects made seventy-two 
lier cent., nearly half caterpillars, of wliich the greater part (thirty- 
one per cent, was canker-worms. Fragments of a lly w'(‘re observed 
in one of the h(‘etles, and another had eati . one of the 'f'elephoruhjc. 
Mites and myriapods ((leoiiliihis) had also been devoured by one. 

Genus A<JONO!)ERrs. 

Fifteen specimens ol tlie su])(‘rabuiidnnt little beetle Aijoiwderus 
comma were studied, ten of wln'idi were collected from the ground 
about lulls of corn in a field which w^as badly infested by elimcli- 
bugs, and contained also a great many plant lict ; while many ants of 
a species e\erywliere common, were seen about almost every hill. 
Fragments of cliincli-bugs were found in four of the beetles, and 
amounted to about one-tiftli of the food of all, and ])lant lice taken 
liy half that number amounted to about eight per ; a single 
ant, Lasius Jlarast, eaten by one, was rated at five per cent., and 
other insects brought the general avt'rage of the class np to thirty- 
live per cent. Veget.atiou made just half the food, all fragments of 
the higher plants, except tw^o per cent, of common fungi. Four 
specimens, from different situations, had made a similar record, 
differing only by the presence of a few’ mites in tlie stomach of one 
of these beetles. Eleven ])er cent, of fungi was taken by the group 
last mentioned. The circumstances of capture, together with the 
contents of the stomach of one of these beetles, indicated that it 
had made its meal chiefly from the seeds of June grass; but the 
remainder of the vegetable food could not he more definitely classi¬ 
fied. A single Agonoderus, taken among the cabbages, had eaten 
only undeterminable food. 

Genus Anisodactylus. 

This large and abundant genus is represented by thirty-one speci¬ 
mens,^belonging to six species. Nineteen specimens, collected in va- 
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rioas ijlaceB, belonged to the species A. rusticm, diaeoidmt, haUi- 
morensis, Jiarrisi, serieettn and oparulus. Animal matter made about 
one-fourth of their food, recognizable insects being estimated at only 
three per cent.; the vegetation, as far as determined, was chiefly 
derived from June grass and other grass-liku plants. 

The record of ton specimens taken from the canker-worm orchard 
is not especially different from that of the foregoing group. Only 
one of these had eaten animal matter at all, ninety per cent, of 
the food of this consisting of undetermined Diptera. Here, again, 
the recognizable vegetation was chiefly graminaceous, only ten per 
cent, being clearly derived from exogenous plants. Two specimens 
from the cabbage field afford no occasion for special remark. The 
stomach of_one was distended with liquid animal food; that of the 
other contained vegetation only. 


(lENDs Amphasu. 

Four examples of A. iniersihialh indicated that this species is al¬ 
most strictly vegetarian, only tfirw per cent, of the food consisting 
of insects. Of the remaining ninety-seven per cent., little can be 
said except that it was certainly of vegetable oiigin. 


Genus Biiadycbelus. 

A single specimen of li. dichrouH had eaten only insects, which 
could not be further classifiei'. 


Genus Haiipauus. 

Nineteen specimens of Iftirpaliis were studied, belonging to the 
tlnrce spei'ies ca%)H 0 SM«, pcnuxtilvaniaiH and herb\ra<]u». Twelve of 
these, taken at various times and places, had obtained more than 
nine-tenths of their food from the vegetable kingdom. Most of this 
consisted of the pollen of flowers, and of the tissues of grasses, al¬ 
though various fungi amounted to thirteen per cent. Three speci¬ 
mens of H. calUjiuoms and II. penmylmnicm, taken among the 
canker-worms, had derived one-third of their food from those cater¬ 
pillars, while the other two-thirds consisted of vegetation, sixteen 
per cent, being fungi, and the remainder chiefly seeds and exogenous 
tissues. Four specimens of H. herhiraym, collected in the cabbage 
field, in April, had oaten none of the cabbage-worms, and only ten 
per cent, ot insects (Diptera). The remainder of the food consisted 
apparently of fragments of seeds, as indicated by the contents of 
the cells of the fragments and by other microscopic characters. A 
piece of the epidermis of grass was noticed in one of the beetles. 
Taking the genus Harpalus ns a whole, as far as these nineteen 
specimens can bo supposed to indicate its food, we find that only 
about one-eighth of it consisted of animal substances. Insects stand 
at nine per cent., two-thirds of them caterpillars,—ants and Diptera 
making up the balance. Among the items on the vegetable side of 
the account, we find fungi and pollen of Compositts, each eleven per 
cent., and seeds and other tissues of grasses, fourteen per cent. 
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Genus Patrobus. 

Two specinions of P. lonfficornis, one from Central and the other 
from Southeni Illinois, had eaten nearly twice as much vegetation 
as i.nimal food. The latter consisted chieily of caterpillars, and in¬ 
cluded in fa(*t nothing else but traces of jdant-lice, eaten by one of 
the two. A little of the vegi'tation was derived from grass, but the 
source of the remainder (*uuld not be satisfactorily traced. 

THE FAMILY AH A UNIT. 

We have now to treat the various collections of CarabidaB upon 
which this paper is liased, as distinct and unbroken groups, without 
reference to the genera of which they are composed. The eighty- 
three specimens of all the spt'cies obtained in miscellaneous situa¬ 
tions, arc ftund to hav(' derived forty-two per cent, of their food from 
the animal kingdom, while the seventy specimens captun^d in the 
orchard so often mentioned, took seventy-seven per cent, of their 
food from the same sources. The individuals from the ea)>bage held, 
however, show no such excess of animal food as those just men¬ 
tioned, the ratios standing for them at forty-one per cent. If we seek 
to ««ccount for this striking siirjilus shown by the second group, we 
sliall find, in the first iilace, a ditference more than sixteen per 
cent, bet^^oen the ratios of insects eater by the first and second 
groups respecth^ely,— a fact clearly due to the presence of canker- 
worms wluTe the second group was (*ollected. This species was eaten 
by sixteen of the seventy beetles, and composed about one-fifth of 
the contents of all the alimentary canals. This accounts, however, 
for only about half the diiference noted, the remainder appearing in 
the larger ratios of other insects, of mollusks, of earth-worms, and 
of undetermined animal food. 

This indicates eitlier that other forms of animal life than the 
canker-worms were superabundant in the orchard, or else that the 
miscellaneous collections do not correctly represent the ordinary 
food of the Carabidrt*. The truth jirobably lit's between the two. 
The extraordinary wetness of the season, togetlier with the amount 
of rubbish on the ground in the orchard, gave tliese beetles an 
unusual opportunity to capture slugs and earth-worms, and 
afforded excellent harborage tor all sorts of insects. On the other 
hand, many of the beetles from other situations. were preserved 
specially for dissection because th^ circumstances of their capture 
made it seem probable tliat they were feeding upon vegetation. 

A cart'ful study of the data indicates one interesting and important 
fact with regard to the preferences of this family, namely, that wheic 
an extraordinary abundance of any kind of animal food appeared, 
with a consecjuent increase in the pen-entage of that kind appro- 

S riated by the beetles, this increase was compensated, not by a 
ecrease in the other animal elements, but in tlui ratios of vegeta¬ 
tion only,—a fa(jt which clearly shows that the preferences of the 
Carabida* are for animal food. It should be noticed, however, that 
this argument does not apply to all the genera, as is seen, for example, 
by recalling the record of Anisodactylus. The ten specimens of this 
genus taken in the orchard had oaten much more vegetation than 
the nineteen from various other places. 
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Continuing the coraparison of the three separate groups, we find 
that the beetles represented by the first, had taken insects to tlie 
amount of twenty-six per cent.; that those from the orcliard had eaten 
about double this ratio; while those from the cabbage field fell a 
little short of it. This last fact is probably related to the time of the 
year when tliese beetles were taken.- the middle of April in a very ■ 
late spring, when insect life in general was but just beginning t<) 
stir abroad. The ratios of J)i]»tern, Coleo])tera and Hemijiti'ra, were 
but trivial in .all these groups, and not worth separate mention. 
The extraordinary difficulty of di'termining the elements of the vege¬ 
table food from the minute fragments found in the stomachs of these 
be(‘tles, makes it impossible to enter into much detail with respect 
to this. The miscellaneous collections, and those from the cabbage 
field, had found a little over half their food in the structures of 
plants, while those from the orchard had obtained from this source 
somewhat less than a quarter. Pollen of exogenous plants, which 
will be found to fonn so large a ratio of the food of the family next 
to be considered, a|)i)eared liere only in three of the spociniens, and 
amounted to but threi' per cent, of the entir(> food of the first group. 
Thes(‘ beetles fed much more largely on graminaceous plants, the 
recognizable tissues of winch amounted to about seventeen )»er (-ent. 
in the first group, and eight in each of the spi'cial collections. 
Fungi were reckoned at about one-tenth of the food of the booties 
included in the first collection, and only two iier cent, of those from 
the orchard. The spores of the omnipresi'iit Helminthosporiiim 
make the most important contribution to this element ot the food, 
but a number of other genera were recognized. 

A few words will snfiBce for a final discussion of th(‘ data rebating 
to all the collections, from whatever sourca> derived. As alreaily 
remarked, a little over half the food of these oiu' hundri'd and sexeii- 
ty-llve specimens consisted of animal matter, about one-third being 
insects, while mollusks, earth-worms, myriapods ami Arachnida make 
up the remainder. 

All orders of insects are represented on the list, with the excep¬ 
tion of Orthoptera and Neuroptera. The ratios of none of these are 
of any special importance, except that of the Lepidoptera, which 
stands at fifteen per cent. Hymenoptera and Diptera are each one 
per cent., and Coleoptera and Hemiptera each two. Among the 
Coleoptera, only Scarabandse and Telephoridse were recognized; 
among the Hymenoptera only a single ant; and among the Homip- 
tera, plant-lice and chinch-bugs only. About half the vegetable food 
could bo distinguished as exogimous or endogenous, the remainder 
lieing of too indefinite a character to bo positively assigned to either 
class. As far as known, the endogenous food was more than twice as 
abundant as the exogenous, and consisted almost wholly of grass or 
grass-like plants. The fungi, which make somewhat more than a 
fourth of the food, require no further special mention. 

If, discarding the ratios given above, we look only to the number 
of specimens in which the various food elements wore detected, 
we reach similar results, pne diundred and seventeen individuals 
of the one hundred and seventy-five examined ,had eaten sTiimnl 
food, and ninety-seven had taken vegetation. Insects were rec¬ 
ognized in eighty-two, Lepidoptera in thirty-one (about one- 
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half of which had eaten canker-worms), Diptera and Coleoptera in 
nine and four rc8po(*tively, and Hemiptera in seven. Earth-worms 
were found in live, myriapods (Geophilus) in Imt one, and Arachnida 
(mites and spiders) in nine, (jrass-like plants were taken by thirty- 
six, and fungi by twenty-nine. 

H(.anning the totals for each genus, a few results art* noted which 
are worthy ot special remark. Eirst, we observe that at least two 
very abundant genera, repre.seuted by specimens enough to give us 
a fair probability that their average food is correctly exhibited, can 
hardly be classed as carnivorous insects at all, namely, Harpalus, 
with its nineteen specmiens and twelve per cent, of animal food, 
and Anisodactylus, with its tliirty-one specimens and twenty-one 
per cent, of the same. Amara and Amphasia should probably be 
placed in the same category, six specimens of tlie first and five of 
the second having taken but twenty-three per cent, and seven per 
cent., respei'tively, of food of animal origin. The ex(*(*ssively abundant 
Agonoderus ranks but little higher as a camivorous insect, filteen 
examples having derived only about one-third of their food from 
animal sources. On the other hand, twenty-three specimens of 
Chhenius'and seventeen of Oalerita had taken about nine-icnths of 
the'r food from insects, mites, myriapods and earth-worms. Thir¬ 
teen specinu*ns of ITerostichus had obtained three-lourths of theirs 
from similar sources, while Evurthrus and Calathus, rejiresenled by 
seven and six specimens respectively, had iveraged ninety-thiee per 
cent, and sixty-seven per eeut. 

l^he fact has already been alluded to that the Carabida* proper 
had eaten only animal food, and that nearly all this was of a fluid 
character. 

Second, we find the Carabida* dividing into at least three tolerably 
distinct groups as respects their food: first, those which seem usually 
to seize theii* prey and su(?k its juices, and take vegetation rarely, 
if at all; second, those which take a much larger ratio of animal 
food than of vegetable, but masticate and swallow^ it, as a rule, in¬ 
cluding indigestible fragments; and third, those whose habit is 
essentially vegetarian, but which still take solid animal food in 
diminished ratios. A fourth group, consisting of Lebia and its allies, 
is perhaps obscurely indicated by the facts relating to the three 
specimens of Loxopeza atriventris studied. This will probably be 
found to feed largely upon pollen and fungus spores, after the man¬ 
ner of the Coccinehida); and tho^ fossorial CarabidsB will, perhaps, 
constitute a fifth. 

If we look now to the structures of these beetles for some expla¬ 
nation of their differences of habit, we shall find corresponding 
variations in the form and structure of tho mandibles. Where the 
mandibles are long and curved, and are destitute of basal molar 
processes, but are provided at or near the middle of the cutting 
edge with processes relatively long and sharp, the beetle seems to 
feed substantially upon soft or liquid animal food. If they are of 
medium length, somewhat slender,*broad at base and tapering dis- 
tally, with the tip acute, and provided with basal processes which 
are not especially prominent or sharp, the food is chiefly animal, 
but solid structures are masticated and swallowed, and some vegeta- 
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tion appears in the alimentary canal; while, iinally, if they are 
short and quadrate, blunt at the tips, and provided either with 
strong basal processes or broad opposed surfaces, vegetable food is 
found to predominate. Calosoma is an example ot the first of these 
classes, ChlH'nius of the second, and Anisodactylus of the third. 
The seeming exceptions to this generalization are found among 
those genera of which too few specimens have been studied to war¬ 
rant general conclusions respecting their food. 


Thk Lady Bugs { CoerineUidee ). 

This family shares with the preceding, the principal credit of 
limiting the increase of other insects, its fondness for plant-lioc 
being well known. 

Dr. LeBaron says of it in his excellent fourth report: 

“The rounded oi hemispherical form of these insects, commonly 
known by the name of ladv-birds, and their dotted coloration, render 
them one of the most easily recognized of all the families of Cole- 
optera. Their three-jointed tarsi and the broad hiitcliet-sbaped ter¬ 
minal joint of the maxillary palpi, are their most distinctive organic 
characters. The tarsal joints are alwajrs dilated and cushioned be¬ 
neath, and the second joint is deeply bilobed. 

These insects seem to be specially appropriated to keeping in check 
the extensive families of plant-lice, both the leaf-bee {Aphidi’x), and 
the bark-lice (Coeeides), upon which they feed voraciously, in both 
the imago and the larva states; and they are also known to devour 
the eggs of other insects. Mr. Westwood refers to some observa¬ 
tions which go to show that they must sometimes subsist on veget¬ 
able food, and I have seen the Coceinellu iry-punetala, Oliv., with its 
head deeply immersed in a ripe raspberry, implying that they some¬ 
times feed upon the juices of ripe and succulent fruits; but such 
cases arc rare and exceptional to their general habits. 

The larvffi are oblong, blackish grubs, and are usually thickly 
beset with spines, which are also furnished with smaller spines or 
prickles, giving them, when magnified, a formidable appearance. 
These, as is the case with other larvae, are much more voracious 
than the perfect insects." 

The collections from which the present notes are derived, are from 
a variety of miscellaneous situations, and also from a cornfield men¬ 
tioned in the notes on the food of the preceding family, in which 
chinch-bugs were superabundant, the purpose of the latter collection 
being to determine the food relations of the Goccinellidai to those 
insects. It so happened that the same field was infested by the com 
Aphis in neat numbers, and the specimens obtained therein conse¬ 
quently ilmstrate to some extent the food of the lady-bugs in the 
presence of plant-lice. It was in this last situation only that larvse 
were collected, and the facts here given consequently relate almost 
wholly to the adult beetles. 
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Genus Hippodamia. 

Eleven specimens of H, maculata, taken in Northern, Central and 
Southern Illinois at various seasons of the year, from Ai)ril to Sep¬ 
tember, give an average of forty-six per cent, of animal food, all 
insects excepting a few mites eaten by three of the beetles, and 
amountii|g to only one per cent, of the food. The insect ratio, as 
far as recognized, with the exception of a single Podura, consisted 
wholly of plant-lice, which amounted to thirty-live per cent., while 
the fifty-four per cent, of \ogetable food contained only pollen of 
plants and spores of lichens and fungi, the pollen and spores oc¬ 
curring in about equal quantities. The former was chiefly from 
flowers of grass and composite plants, about seven per cent, of the 
first and fifteen per cent, of the second. 

Three specimens of this species, taken in the corn-field at Jack¬ 
sonville, had eaten much smaller ratios of animal food, which 
amounted to only thirteen per cent., all insects. Traces of plant- 
lice were recognized, but no structures of chinch-bugs occurred. All 
but five per cent, of the vegetable food was derived from spores of 
fungi. Three per cent, of the spores of lichens, and two per cent, 
of the pollen of rag-weed and other Compositee, complete the record. 

Four examples of II. concerfjeits, all taken at Normal in August 
and September, had eaten about the same amount of animal food as 
the preceding species (forty per cent.), but differed in the distribu¬ 
tion of it by the fact that one of the specimens had eaten a myria¬ 
pod (Geophilus), and that a caterpillar hr \ been taken by another, 
Insec'ts proper amounted to but twenty-five per cent., over half 
plant-lice. The vegetable food of this species stands at fifty-six per 
cent., as compared with fifty-four of the preceding, and the ratios 
under this head are Aery similar to those just given for the other 
species. Pollen of Compositas (dandelion) makes thirteen per cent., 
that of grass makes five per cent., spores of lichens two, and those 
of fungi tliirty-three per cent. 

Five adults, taken at Jacksonville, were found to have made 
about one-third of their food of insects, equally divided between 
plant-lice and chinch-bugs, each eaten by one of the beetles. The 
vegetation consisted, as usual, of pollen of Compositae (eleven per 
cent.), spores of lichens (two per cent.), and of fungi (seventy-one 
per cent.) 

Two larvfe of this species, taken at the same place and time, 
differed but little in food, to ray surprise, from the adults just 
mentioned. Chinch-bugs and plant-lice in about equal ratios, with 
traces of unrecognizable insects, amount to twenty-three per cent. 
Pollen of CompositsB stands at five per cent., lichen spores at 
seven, and spores of fungi at sixty-five. 

H. glacialis was represented by four specimens, taken in the corn¬ 
field. The differences between their food arid that of Jf. convergens 
were purely trivial. Insects amount to thirty per cent., all chinch- 
bugs and plant-lice, twelve per cent, of the former and eighteen of 
the latter. The seventy per cent, of vegetable food is divided about 
as before, between pollen of Gompositae seven per cent., and spores 
of fungi fifty-one per cent. Lichen* spores were taken more freely, 
however, and were estimated at twelve per cent., eaten by all the 
beetles. 

—8 
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Gbmus Cocoinella. 

'Six specimens of this genus were studied, three of C. 9-notatay 
and throe of C, 5-notata. All were from Central Illinois except one, 
which was from Jacksonville. Excluding the last, the ratio of ani¬ 
mal food eaten by these specimens was nofc far from two-thirds of 
the total, all plant-lice. Only a trace of pollen of CompositsB was 
noticed in one of the insects. Fungus spores amounted to thirty 
two per cent., (about half Helmuithosporium and Ustilago), and 
lichen spores to four per cent. The Jacksonville specjmen had 
eaten only fungi. 


Genus Cycloneda. 

In the corn-field with the chinch-bugs, three specimens of C. son- 
guinea were collected, which had eaten plant-lice, pollen of Com- 
positfe, lichen spores and spores of fungi. The first made about 
oiie-third of their food, the pollen* grains were estimated at nearly 
half, and lichen spores at three per cent. The eighteen per cent, of 
fungi were of tlie usual character. 

THE FAMILY AH A UNIT. 

A summary and comparison of the food of these two groups, taken 
singly without reference to their genera, develops some interesting 
and unexpected facts. Although the eom-tield m which the second 
collection was made was teeming with insects of the kinds especially 
tempting to the Coccincllida?, and although these beetles themselves 
were there in truly surprising numbers, it is not easy to believe, 
considering the tables upon which this discussion is based, that the 
Coccinellidaj were attracted to the field by the abundance of insects 
available for tlicdr food. The beetles of the first group are seen to 
have eaten nearly twice as many insects as those from the field of 
corn, while the fungi eaten were as thirty-six to fifty-six respectively. 
Only eighteen specimens were dissected, out of the large number 
collected in the corn-field, but the contents of their stomachs were 
of so uniform a character that there was every reason to suppose 
that they illustrated correctly the food of the family at that time 
and place. It would therefore seem possible that tliese beetles were 
attracted rather by the stores of fungi in the field, than by the 
chinch-bugs and Aphides. The condition of the leaves and stalka 
of the com, drained and deadened by insect depredations, was such 
as to afford an excellent nidus for the development of those fungi 
which spring up everywhere spontaneously upon dead and decaying 
vegetation, and these were in fact extremely abundant. An alterna¬ 
tive explanation is perhaps more probable. The condition of the 
field gave abundant evidence that the plant-lice had been very much 
more numerous some time before; ana it is possible that, as a con¬ 
sequence of this decrease of food, and the increase of the Coccinel- 
lidte themselves, the latter had reached an excessive number, for 
which the supply of plant-lice was really insufficient, and that for 
this reason they had resorted to fungi. 

The chinch-bugs taken by tfie specimens of the second group 
amounted to only eight per cent, of their entire food, and plant-lice 
to fourteen per cent.—less than half those taken by the other spec- 
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imeiis, which stiind at thirty-six per cent. The pollen eaten by each 
group was thirteen per cent.—the same in both. If we combine the 
two collections, and treat the thirty-nine specimms of both as a 
whole, we find that insect food is about a third of the entire amount, 
and that the other animal elements are only trivial. The function 
of the beetles of this family ol limiting the multiplication of jilant- 
lice is expressed by the fact that these insects conipose a loiirth of 
the food of this entire collection. The pollen of grasses and Com- 
positflp make fourteen per cent., the spores of lichens four per cent., 
and tliosc of fungi nearly half the whole (forty-live per cent.)- 

SuFFIClENC\ OF DaTA. 

The food of tlie Cocciii<‘llida‘ seems to be, on the whole, remark¬ 
ably simple and iiniforin, consisting wholly of spores of tlie low’er 
cryptogams, pollen grains, and plant-lice, and varying but little from 
one genus to another. Tins similarity is likewise reflected in the 
month parts, winch agree as closely iii form and structure as do the 
ratios oi the food. 1 have consecpieutly littli* doubt that the data 
derived from the tliirty-nine specimens here discussed, will be found 
suliicient for a correct geiu'ral idea of the food of the family undev 
ordinary circumstances. 

With respect to the Carabida*, we ha\e' oth(‘r x^i'oof. In a brief 
pa])er jiublished by me in 1880, in Bulletin No. 8, llliuois State 
Laboratory of Natural History, based on .m examination of only 
twenty-eight specimens belonging to seventeen species, the conclu¬ 
sion was announced that about on(‘-half of the food of this family 
consisted of vegetation, and one-third of insects; and the vegetation 
was thouglit to be about equally divided between cvy])togams, grasses 
and exogons. If these figures or those of the present paper were 
far wrong, the probabilities woiild by very slight indeed that the two 
estimates would agree, csfiecially as no comparison wliati^ver w^as 
made of the two sets of data, until the tables were eom])l('ted in 
their presQiit form. When, therefore, we find that the one hundred 
and seventy-five Hpocimeiis of the present pajier, belonging to thirty- 
eight species, were estimated to have taken fifty-seven per cent, of 
animal food, and thirty-six of insects, and that the ratios of crypto¬ 
gams, graminaceous ])laiits and exogens are respectively five, eleven, 
and five, w(‘ must ('(include that the aliovc figures arc a fair average of 
the ordinary food of the family. 

Beeurring now and finally to th^ (piestions propounded at the 
commencement of this paper,* we have to note the replies which the 
facts collected enable ns to make. 

As fur as the Carabidae are concerned, the answer must vary 
according to the genus and species—some being so far vegetarian 
in habit that their function as checks upon insect life is only 
trivial in importance. Bespeoting those which are to be properly 
classed as insectivorous, it is plain from the foregoing data that a 
very sensible effect must be produced upon already existing oscilla¬ 
tions. So many species were found eating a great oxf'ess of cater¬ 
pillars in the orchard where canker-worms abounded, that we cannot 
doubt that they had been tempted from their usual regimen by the 

• P. 105. 
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superabundance of this one element. Ihe* fact that several of these 
species are ordinarily dependent in part upon vegetable food is not 
to be placed to their discredit, but, on the contrary, rather increases 
their efficiency ss checks upon insect oscillations. The numbers of 
any species strictly dependent upon insects for food must, of course, 
rise and fall with the numbers of the species upon which it preys, 
or indeed a little after them. There consequently can never be any 
surplux of such species maintained for the suppression of arising 
outbreak among the injurious insects. If, on the other liand, our 
carnivorous beetles can sustain themselves during a deficiency of 
insect food by resorting to vegetation, a large surplus may be held 
ready for instant attack upon any injurious insect which commences 
to appear in unusual numbers. 

This argument applies with special force to the Coccinellida', 
which haie been shown to feed so largely upon the omnipresent 
and everywhere abundant moulds and blights of vegetation.* 

We are thus brought to sec the points of evident superiority of 
the insectivorous beetles over the parasitic Hymenoptera. The 
latter must share in all the ups and downs of the host species, and 
can only bo of service in finally putting a period to uprisings already 
well under way. In fact, there is considerable reason to suspect 
that these strictly dependent parasites often came the oscillations 
which they afterwards have the credit of xupprexsing; and it is a 
very significant fact, in this connection, that the most irregular and 
destpetive insects are, as a rule, the worst ridden by .parasites. 

When the army-worm, for example, commences to throng the fields 
in hordes, an extraordina^ opportunity is afforded its parasitic 
enemies to multiply, and this increase in their numbers necessarily 
proceeds at a geometrical ratio, until it is arrested by a resulting seri¬ 
ous diminution in the numbers of the worms themselves. Th(' parasites 
must thus necessarily far outstrip their hosts for a time, and, as a 
consequence, eventually reduce them to insignificance. But with 
the disappearance of the latter the parasites must suffer in turn; 
and HO an unending alternation goes on, needing no other explana¬ 
tion in many cases than the superabundance of parasites. 

With respect to the families treated in this paper, however, we 
have not a particle of evidence upon which to rest such a charge; 
but everything indicates that their services to agriculture are ren¬ 
dered at no more expense than the trivial injuries to vegetation for 
which a few of them are responsible. 


♦ Tho (liftcovery of this fact openfl the way for t*ome interesting and promising experi¬ 
ment. If any (duss of piedaceous insects can be bred ortiflcfally to advantage, it is 
probably the CoccinellidH\ since the above kinds of food could be furnished them in 
unlimited (luantities, at trivial expense. It remains to bo seen, however, whether they 
could reproduce without animal food. 
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APPENDIX. 


THE LOMBAKDY POPLAR BORER. 
{Agrllus grauulatuSf Say.) 

Order COLEOPTERA. Family Buprestid^e, 


By Pboij. T. J. BuBUTTiii. 


It is known by every one that the Lombardy poplar lives but a 
short time in the neb soils of the Mississippi valley, where its growth 
is exceedingly rapid. M my suppose that this is due to some degen¬ 
eration, through the processes of propagation or otherwise, of the 
constihitiondl vitality of the tree,—that it is inliorently short-lived. 

After some studies upon this subject, I am quite sure, that the early 
death of the tree comes from other causes, and is due to agencies 
outside the tree itself and not specially connected with the soil 
or climate. For the present note, one of these, and only one, may 
be mentioned. 

About the middle of June a small beetle {Agrilm qramihitafi. Say) 
lays its eggs in the crevices ot^ the rough liark, depositing them 
singly here and there, but sometimes only an inch or two apart, on 
the trunk and limbs old enouerh to become roughened by the fissures 
and cracks of the outer bark. The larvie penetrate the living bark 
and gnaw tortuous galleries in it and the young layer of wood just 
beneath. These galleries are at first as fine as the puncture of a 
cambric needle, and never become larger than one-tenth of an inch 
in diameter. For the most part they run in irregularly horizontal 
directions, or crosswise of the grain of the wood. When numerous, 
as they often are, they sometimes cross each other, but this is un¬ 
common. They are closely packed with the excrement of the larvae. 

The latter are exceedingly slender, slightly flattened, much elon¬ 
gated, footless and white; the first segment of the thorax is some- 
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what (‘nlajged, and the minute but sharp jawg apparently project 
from its front. In October they bore obliquely into the deeper layers 
of the wood, often one to two inches from the surface, and then 
usually follow the grain up or down some inches, and turn obliquely 
outward until within about an eighth of an inch of the surface 
wood, though this distance varies much. The last inch or there¬ 
abouts of the burrow is greatly widened and ends with an obliquely 
rounded termination. The long, slender larva, towards the last of 
this month and throughout the autumn and winter following, may 
be found in the enlarged portions of its burrow with its head and the 
first third of its body closely bent backward on the remaining two- 
thirds of the length, and in this folded form filling the cavity gnawed 
for itself in the wood. The bend of the body is always sideways, 
and usually to the loft. 

About the middle of May the larvie transform, and the pupae are 
found with their heads occupying the position of the fold just miu- 
tioned and next to the rounded end of the burrow. The ventral side 
is always outward, that is, toward the surface of the tree. Two weeks 
or thereabouts later the pupio become perfect beetles, and* about 
the first to the middle of J une escape by gnawing outward, making 
in so doing a very different cut from that previously made by the 
larva?. ISeen from without, the hole is doubly convex, the curvatures 
being quite unequal, and meeting at a sharp or slightly rounded 
angle on either side. As the insect emerges, its back is pressed 
against the strongly convex side of the excavation. 

The beetle is about half an inch long, slender and sluggish. It makes 
little or no effort to avoid capture, which is easily enough done. It 
appears to pass the night at rest in crevices, etc., and moves about 
only during sunny weather. Eggs are deposited within a few 
days after tlie mature beetle gains its freedom. It is thus described 
by Say: ‘‘Body cylindrical, olive-green, granulated; bead punctured, 
with a profound sinus each side for the reception of the antenna^, 
tip rounded; eyes whitish, with a black, oblong, moveable pupil; 
thorax with an oblique indented line each side, and a longitudinal 
dorsal one; basal edge sinuated; scutel transversely elongated, with 
an impressed transverse line behind; elytra scabrous or granulated, 
without strife or punctures; an elevated longitudinal line, and an 
indented large spot at base; tip serro-dentate. Length two-fifths of 
an inch, nearly. This species has three hardly visible fulvous spots 
on the elytra; one on the depressed base, one near the suture 
before the middle, and one behind the middle, also near the suture. 

I have a specimen in which these spots are not at all visible. The 
elevated line at the posterior angles of the thorax is short, but very 
obvious.” 
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THE PHYTOPTI AND OTHEK INJDRIOITS PLANT MITES.* 


iiY n. Gahman. 


Tlie injuries to plants l)y mites are commonly underestimated. 
Mites are so small that their presence is often not perceived until 
the injury has been done, and W(* sometimes look for the cause only 
to find the empty skins left by our minute enemies. The fact 
that injuries from this source usually give the plants the appear¬ 
ance of being diseased, while tlieie are none of the ordinary 
marks of their having been attacked by insects, has led to some 
dispute as to the part mites take in bringing about the diseased 
appearance. The testimony of the more intelligent gardeners and 
horticulturists, both of Europe and the United States, and of those 
who have given the subject special study, should bear a good deal 
of weight, and upon its authority mites are not only injurious to 
plants, but in some cases do “enormous'' damage. Plant-feoding 
mites have long been known in Europe as committing depredations 
on some of the most useful garden and hot-house plants. In all, 
several hundred plants have been enumerated which are subject to 
their injuries. In the United States, also, the same or similar species 
of mites attack some of our valuable garden plants and trees. 
Very many of our native plants are also infested; and when the 
mites and the nature of their work are belter known, I have little 
doubt that we shall find as many injurious species at least as occur 
in Europe, and that loss from supiiosed bhght or killing by frost 
will in many cases be traced to thermites. 

Of damage done by mites in Europe, we have an abundance of 
evidence. The linden is badly injured some years on the continent 
by the red spider, one of the spinning mites, which swarms upon 
the leaves. The same or a related species is very injurious in the 
hot-houses about Paris; and another, according to an English ento¬ 
mologist, “causes enormous damage, in dry seasons, to the hop 
crops.’' The currant, pear, peach, vine, rose, and many others of 
the most valued trees and shrubs, we are told, are badly damaged 
at times. 


which 1 
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or me, and in securlne for my use many of the papers on Pbytoptl and their ceoidil. 


; Giovanni Briosi, an Italian naturalist, after a thorough investiga¬ 
tion of the disease of the vine of Europe, says that where the galls 
produced by the mites are very numerous, the development of the 
fruit-buds is stopped. 

Landois, a German investigator, declares that the injuries to the 
vine from mites are quite as serious as those of the well-known 
Oidium tuckeri, a parasitic fungus which devastates vineyards. 

In our own country, injuries are also reported by florists and 
gardeners, and one of our great staples, cotton, is infested by a mite 
ai)parently belonging to the same genus as the injurious spinning 
mites of Europe. Of this mite, the former Entomologist to the 
Agricultural Department at Washington says, in one of bis reports: 

“Much injury is done to the cotton leaf by a minute red spider, 
which presents very much the appearance of incipient rust, except 
that the leaf is of a more rust-brown in spots, instead of the bright 
yellow of the real rust. This red spider principally‘attacks the 
under dide of the leaf, the spots caused by its punctures turning 
brown, and finally increasing until it is completely stunq all over, 
and falls from the plant. This family of the mites (Acari) do much 
injury to vegetable life, as they arc so extremely minute as to escape 
the notice of the superficial observer. Bed spiders also injure the 
rose, strawberry and vine, and seem to be very generally destructive 
to vegetation.” 

The Prairie farmer for July, 1877, gives a paragraph relating to 
their injuries, which will not be out of place in this connection: 

“These [red spiders] are the most deadly enemies of our floral 
pets which we have to contend with. * • * The-e insects 
are so minute as to be scarcely visible to the naked eye, and often 
commit extensive ravages before the source of the mischief is dis¬ 
covered.” 

The rust of the orange has been discovered by Mr. Wm. H. Ash- 
mead, of Jacksonville, Florida, to be due to a mite whicli he names 
Ph/toptus oleivorm. Of the work of this mite, Mr. Ashmead says: 

" The damage done is considerable, amounting to many thousand 
dollars in the course of a year. The rust is due mainly to the 
puncturing and exudations of the mites, millions of which are, to be 
found on a single orange tree, frequently covering the oranges and 
leaves in the form of an impalpable yellowish dust.” 



Fuls 24 n?if/25 —liOttxcs of the poar troo. nhowing two <^taffos of Iho (jails pro- 
diced by 7^/i///opf ms pyn (aftei Soinumn H Garman, del. 


The pear-loaf blister (Figs. 00 and 00,) is the result of a disease 
which is widely known, but not commonly understood to be due to 
the ravages of mites. Such ft, however, the fact, as is now well 
known to foreign horticulturists, liecently, Prof. T. J. Burrill has 
discovered mites in blibtered pear leaves in this State, and tells us 
that they are identical with the European Phiitojitas a species 

which he thinks has been introduced with' imported pear trees. In 
am account of this malady, which he has kindly lurnished me (see 
Phyfoptus pyri, Bcheuten, at the end ol this paper), he says, regard¬ 
ing the effect of this mite's work upon the pear trees : 

“Trees are not killed outright, but much injury is done by this 
work upon the leaves; sometimes, also, the much more deadly 
‘ blight * shoots from the minute wounds made by the mites. A tree 

* Since the above was written, I chanced upon a reference to the work of this mite on 
our pear trees, in the report for 1872 of the U. S. Entomoloffist. 
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badly affected by the little blister-makers presents a pitiful appear¬ 
ance, with its speckled or spotted leaves and its stunted growth. 
The fruit, if any, is poor in size and quality, and there is evidence 
every way of the slow mischief accomplished.” 

It has been supposed bv some that plants must be diseased before 
insects will attack them, but Boisduval has shown that such is not 
the case. Plants in perfect health may be infected and injured by 
placing them with those already attacked, or by bringing inlestcd plants 
among them. That strong and actively growing plants sometimes do 
not appear to be affected by mite attacks, is what we should expect, 
and is not necessarily evidence that mites have not inflicted injuries 
upon them. In the case of the healthy plant, the growth may 
overbalance the injuries, and the latter not be noticeable, while in 
the unhealthy plant, the injury is more liable to overbalance the 
gain to the plant by growth, and so atkacts our attention. Moreover, 
as in the case of the attacks of the chinch-bug upon corn,* seasons 
most favorable to the development of plant-feeding mites are, as a 
rule, least favorable to vegetation, and their attacks are, in conse¬ 
quence, all the more dangerous. 

The pi int-feediiig mites may be roughly divided into two groups: 
those which live exposed upon the plant, and those which cause 
abnormal growths on the leaves or stems, which afford them shelter. 
To the first group belong the spinning mites, Tetranychi, and those 
of this group best known for their injuries belong to the genus 
Tetranychus. These mites are commonly known as red spiders, 
from their prevailing color and their habit of spinning a fine web 
on the surface of the leaves they infest; but they are true mites, 
differing from spiders in their minute size and in the character of 
their mouth parts. They work on the under side of the leaves, and 
may be there found in great numbors on badly injured plants. To 
the second group belong what are known as gall-mites (Phytopti) 
from the galls and growths of hair which their attacks cause to 
appear. They are best known from their galls, and the injuries 
they inflict, since the mites themselves are so small that even 
when abundant they escape detection. By opening one of the 
galls and washing it out in a little water, the mites will appear as 
small whitish particles floating on the surface. Under favorable 
conditions they become so numerous that they leave their galls and 
collect upon plants in such quantities as to resemble a powdery 
coating on the leaves and twigs. 

Mites injure plants partly by puncturing them with their needle- 
shaped maxillffi, (of which each mite has a paii), and sucking the 
juices of the plants, but quite as seriousiy also by interfering with 
the respiratory and assimilative processes in which the leaves are 
engaged. From this double injury the healthy ^een color of the 
leaves is exchanged for a sickly yellow hue, or brown spots appear 
at the points attacked, and by spreading and fusing, give a prevail- 
ng brown color to the leaves. The disease, so-called, is known as 
acariasis ; if the injury has been done by the gall-mites, it may be 
called phytoptoais; the former term comprehends the latter, and 
answers all the requirements of convenience. 
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With the second grou]) of injurious mites this paper has chiefly 
to do. The peculiar deformities to which many of them give rise 
were placed by the earlier botanists among fungi, cbietiy in the 
genera Erineum and Phyllerium, and the disease at that time was 
called eriniosis. In 1787 a French naturalist, R^*aumur, found, in 
an abnormal growth on the linden, a minute worm-like animal, 
which he thought gave rise to the abnormal formations on the 
leaves. This animal was determined, by a later French entomolo¬ 
gist (Dugcs) to be a mite, and it receive.! from him the generic name 
rhytoptus, from its plant-infesting habits. Since then, others of 
these growths have been traced to their causes, and at present a 
long list of plants may be given, each of which has its peculiar 
Phytoptus. The growths are now called by specialists, ccridii, or, 
more exactly, acaro-cecidii. 

The growths to which the Phytopti give rise are not always what 
would be called galls; and in some eases they do not produce growths 
of any kind, hut live in the buds in such numbers that the latter 
never develop, but remain blackened and swollen. Besides swellings 
of the leaf substance called galls, the attacks of some of these 
mites give rise to dense mats of twisted hairs on the under side of 
leaves; and in the midst of these groves the mites live and propo- 
gate. These hairs differ very little in character from the ordinary 
hairs of tlie plant, being sometimes single and again many-eelled, 
hut the occurrence in dense giovcs and thv, frequent strange forms 
which they assume will ordinarily distingiiiph tlicm from the normal 
hairs of the plant. Rome of the foims of these hairs may be worth 
indicating. A common one is what may be called club-shaped, the 
hair being slender toAvards the leaf, and expinding slightly towards 
the extremity. Others of the hairs expand more aliruptly outwairds, 
and are quite short, being thus knob like. Occasionally one occurs 
that gives off a lateral shoot, and often most of the hairs consti¬ 
tuting a grove are irregularly twisted. The usual form is, however, 
very nearly that of the scattered hairs which may bo found on other 
parts of tlie plant. The patches of these hairs are at first white, 
but when old assume a rusty-brown color very like that of some of 
the fungi known as rusts. At tliis stage few mites will he found in 
the growths, the brown color of the hairs being due to their having 
been exhausted and dried up. 
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The galls are quite as peculiar as the hairs, and assume the 
greatest variety of forms. On the same plant this variation is not 
wide, although there is great irregularity in outline and in size. 
They may be distinguished from similar galls produced by dipterous 
insects in that they always liave an opening by means of which 
the mites can pass in and out. This opening is usually on the 
under side of the leaf, and consists of a narrow slit or puckered 
orifice, frequently almost obliterated by the closing together of the 
margins, or concealed by a tuft of hairs simil ir to those described 
as forming mats on the exposed surfaces of the leaves. 

They consist of portions of the leal which an unusually rapid 
growth has caused to swell upward, thus forming a little pouch in 
which the mites live. Since the attack is begun on the under side 
of the leaf, these pouches proiect from the upper surface and have 
the opening below. Tliey stand up from the leaf like ten-pins or 
tops, or form wart-like excrescences, in some of which the projec¬ 
tion is equal on both sides of the leaf. The size will average in the 
neighborhood of a tenth of an inch. The outer surface may be 
clothed with scattered hairs, smooth, or irregularly wrinkled, or pitted. 
The colors change with age and differ with the plants. At first most 
of them are like the leaves on which they grow in color, later becom¬ 
ing purple, yellow or some shade of brown, a\id finally blackening 
and drying up. 
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The interior surface of a mite gall is rarely 
as smooth as in other galls, hut is rough¬ 
ened by iiregular lolds and processes, and 
is sometimes clothed with hairs. The lat¬ 
ter are in some galls conlined to the folds 
Fi{,. 27. VeriicHi soctioii of ii Phv- proccsses. Besides the purse-like 

growths of hairh, there is 
a third abnormal lormation on some plants 
'whicli is produced by Pliytopti. It consists ot a simple fold of the 
leaf not due apparently to any unusually rapid local growth, but 
such as could be stiaightened out again dm the leaf admit of a 
sufficiently vigorous pull. On our long-leaved willow, sucdi a cecidium 
occurs. It extends riie entire length ol the leaf, and ordinarily there 
is one on each side of the midrib. Dr. P. A. W. Thomas describes 
a similar cecidium which occurs on the European Loniceni nigra, and 
extends around the entire margin of the leaf. The fourth kind of 
cecidium is formed by the crowded masses of minute leaves and 
twigs whose development has been arested by the d(»predations of 
the mites. 

Formerly galls were thought to be due to a deposit of a liquid 
po^'son by insects. At present it is prett> generally believed that 
they are caused by purely mechanical irritation. Briosi explains 
th^ formation of the mite-gall of the vine very simply and satisfac¬ 
torily. He thinks that the puncturing of th^ cells of th(‘ leaves causes 
an increased flow of sap in the direction of the injured part, the 
result of which is that this gets an unusual supply of growth material, 
and the cells multiply more rapidly than those of the surrounding 
tissue. To make room for this additional tissue, the leaf swells 
upward, leaving a hollow below which is closed in by the subse¬ 
quent growth of the leal. A series ot cecidii may be selected from 
plants which will illustrate the difterent stages in the development 
of one of the purse-shaped galls. There is a cecidium on the leaves 
of the box elder which consists of a dense cluhter ot hairs in a 
concavity on the under side of the leaf. The position of these clus¬ 
ters of hairs is indicated above by a slight convexity differing in no 
wise in texture or color from the surrounding portions of the leaf. 
On the oaks is another cecidium which is slightly moie convex above 
than the preceding, and linally becomes brown. This represents a 
second stage. The third stage may be illustrated by galls on the 
heart-leaved willow. In these galls the opening below is prettv 
well closed and the outer surface is pitted and wrinkled. The fourth 
and last stage may be represented by the galls on the maple, as in 
them the openings ure almost obliterated. 

The galls appear with the unfolding leaves in the spring. At the 
earliest stage at which the leaves of the soft'maple can be examined, 
minute swellings are found on them indicating the site of the future 
galls. They grow with the leaf, and by the time it has fully 
expanded, have completed their growth. No galls appear on fully 
developed leaves, so that if a leaf once gets its growth, it is safe 
from attack; but when the Phytopti which cause the first galls increase 
to such an extent as to make a migration necessary, they pass along 
the branches to the terminal twigs, and may there produce new galls 
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on the unfolding leaves of the growing tips. This accounts for the 
unequal distribution of the galls on the leaves of the plants; they 
are very rarely uniformly abundant on the whole leafage. Young 
trees seem to be more liable to be galled than older ones, and 
plants which are heavily shaded or otherwise unfavorably situated 
seem to prove more attractive to the iiiites than those which get a 
due amount of sunlight and rain. Several hundred of the galls 
may occur on a single loaf, and sometimes there are few leaves on 
a plant which are not galled. 


THE MITES. 

• 

Among the many strange forms of Acarina, none have proved 
more puzzling to entomologists than the members of the genus 
Phytoptus. In this case, the extremely small size of the animals 
has been an additional hindrance to an understanding of their struc¬ 
ture, and, added to their abnormal form (abnormal even to the 
class in which they belong), has led to much confusion and un¬ 
certainty as to then relations to other mites. There seems, how¬ 
ever, to bo no longer reason for doubting that Phytoptus is an adnlt 
mite, capable of laying eggs and reproducing its kind. I believe 
none of those who have considered Phytopti the larva) of other mites 
claim to have actually observed the transformation of one into the 
other, or, indeed, to have made anything like a careful and scientific 
demonstration of what they give as the genealogy of tliese mites; 
and as several competent observers have recently seen the ova, and 
one of tliem even the act of oviposition, we cannot longer withhold 
from Felix Dujardin the credit of having been right, when in 1851 
he claimed that he had seen ova within the body of Phytopti, and 
that they must therefore be adult mites, notwithstanding their having 
hut two pairs of legs. We may therefore define Phytoptus as a 
genus of mites with two pairs of legs composed of five articles each, 
and terminated by a claw and feather-like organ, as posst^ssing a 
tubular rostrum, including a pair of slender maxilla', and with a 
long, transversely-striato abdomen, terminating in a protractile 
sucker. 

The minuteness of Phytopti is such that a microscope is neces¬ 
sary in studying them. They are invisible to the untrained eye,— 
and even lafter being searched out with a lens, can only be seen, 
wifh the closest scrutiny, as minute, whitish specks. The length 
varies, in Bpecimeus I have seen, from .008 to .004 inc'h. The 
species differ so little, that quite a detailed description of one ap¬ 
plies equally well for all the members of the genus. They are 
cylindrical, semi-transparent, with a disportionately long abdomen, 
and very short cephalothorax. The latter constitutes not more than 
a fourth of the entire length of the mite, is smooth and shining, 
and continues forward without interruption into tlie rostrum. The 
rostrum is little else than a hoHow^ snout, cut off squarely at the 
tip and slit open longitudinally below. In other mites a partial ros¬ 
trum is formed by the union of the bases of the mouth-parts with 
the labrum, the terminal (distal) part of the organs remaining free. 
In Phytoptus the fusion is carried further, and the chelipeds are 
lost in the rostrum. Apparent joints may sometimes be seen just 
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where the chelipeds should he situated, but they are probably constric¬ 
tions, due to the downward curvature of the rostrum. The organs 
with which the leaves are punctured are two long, slender chelicene, 
which lie in the hollow snout, and extend beyond the tip of the 
latter when in use. The lower lip is a triangular body attached 
beneath and at the bas(i of the snout, covering the beginning of the 
longitudinal slit. Rriosi says that it may be extended forward so as 
to close the slit when the snout is applied to the leaves for the pur¬ 
pose of sucking the sap. I'lio adult Phytoptus has only legs. 
With two or three exceptions, adult mites ol other kinds have eight 
legs, and their larva^ never have Jess than six. Phytoptus is thus an 
exception to the rule, in this respect. 

The developed limbs consist of live articles, with an appearance 
of two others; the fh-st is stout and extends but little l)eyond the 
side. At its extremity is a fold, which resembles a short article be¬ 
tween the first and second. The second is longest and stoutest of 
all. In th(* first pair of legs, a short hair arises from the under side 
of this article, and in both pairs a long hair arises at its apex above, 
and extends on over the succeeding articles. Then follow two arti¬ 
cles. the second (distal) of which bears a constriction at about its 
middle, which gives it the appearance of two segments. From the 
last article a long hair arises and extends forward over tlie tarsus. 
The tarsus consists of a curved, ('ylindrical claw, slightly swollen at 
its tip. Beneath it is the so-called feathcr-likc organ, consisting of 
a sknder axis with a series of barbs arisiii;; from each side. The 
long abdomen is transversely striate, the regular stria* separating 
its surface into narrow rings, which completely encircle the body, 
Tliese rings or interspaei'S are covered with a series of minute tu¬ 
bercles, only visible when highly magnified. The extremity of the ab¬ 
domen is a sucker, which can be freely protracted and withdrawn. 

The g(‘nital opening is situated just behind the margin of the 
cephalothorax on the under side, and is covered by a shield-shaped 
fla]). A few slendfT hairs arise from the abdomen, and as 
they are quite constant in jinsition, should be mentioned. There are 
three pairs of these above and three below. The first of the upper 
pairs is long, and arises at the margin of the cephalothorax; the 
second pair is the longest of all, being in some species a third of 
the whole length, arises from the last interspace, and extends 
posteriorily. Between them is the shortest pair of all, (frequently 
overlooked). In a species having 80 stria* I find the most anterior 
of the ventral pairs of hairs twelve, and the median twenty-four 
stria) behind the cephalothorax, and’^the third pair six stricD in ad¬ 
vance of the sucker. 

The internal anatomy of Phytoptus needs further study. The 
alimentary canal has not yet been traced through all its course. 
The ovary, when distended with ova, occupies nearly all of the ab¬ 
dominal cavity, extending from the opening near the margin of the 
cephalothorax backwards nearly to the tip of the abdomen. The 
ova are comparathely very large, and lie in a single series of about 
six. Those farthest forward, and thus nearest the genital opening, 
are always largest and farthest developed. The anterior two or three 
show distinctly the granular character of their contents, and differ 
little from eggs which have been laid. Towards the hind end 
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of the body the eggs become gradually smaller, and their contents 
are not granular. Only a few years ago Phytopti were generally 
believed to be the larvae of other mites, and the statements of those 
authors who claimed to have seen the eggs in their bodies, were 
not credited. But with the recent improvements m microscopes, 
there is no reason why any one may not convince himself that the 
bodies described by Dujardin are really eggs. Scores of specimens 
of the Phytoptus which produces galls on the leaves of our soft 
maple may be secured m .Tune, in which the eggs with nuclei and 
nucleoli may be seen with perfect distinctness. 



Fig, »-Phtitopfu» Uhimer. Side view showlnsr the ecras within the body. 

From a camera luolda sketch. H. Ourman, del. 

f Figure 28 is a faithful representation of one of these mites, taken 
from a camera lucida sketch. The walls of the ovary are so delicate 
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that they could not be traced to the outlet, but on several occasions 
I have seen the anterior ovum forced through this •opening by the 
pressure of the cover-glass. 



Tile eggs are attached singly to the walls and 
hairs of tlie cecidii. They are slightly depressed, 
nearly spherical, and those I have seen were light 
yellow in color. Two examples of tlieso eggs from 
the green ash measure .001 inch in diametef, and 
iViutoi!l!f»!n]adn^^^ maple .002 inch in diameter. The 

seouHitufhf dtothoni- developing mite may bo seen in some of the eggs, 
fiavoh ofSu* M>ft ai'd in one of those observed by the writer, the 

iAcerdasycarpum). two pairs of Icgs and the abdominal strifiB ap¬ 

peared much as in adults. 


The young mite, fr(»sh from the egg, is very helpless. Several 
molts of the skin take place before it is mature, and many of 
these molting young may be found by washing out a cecidium 
during their ])eriod of most active growth. At each molt there is 
a ])eriod of inactivity, during which the mites lie encased in the 
loose old skin. Landois claims to have observed four molts, the 
first ocnirring just alter the mites h‘ave the eggs, when the tarsal 
appendage ajipears; at the second there is onl> an increase in size; 
while at the tliird, the first and at the fourth, ’ho second pair of foot 
stumps appears. One of tlie smallesl young 1 have setm measured 
.008 inch in length, -the adult from the same cccidium measured 
.008 inch in length. 


HABITS. 

The mites move aboui quite rapidly, when their size is taken into 
considc'ration, depimding mainly upon the short legs for locomotion. 
Briosi says tliat tliey also move in ihv same manner as the larva' of 
rhaUeiiida*, the terminal sucker playing the part of the false feet, 
1 have not witnessed this movement, but can easily believe them 
able to move as he describt‘8. The sucker seems to me to be 
used chiefly in clinging; and is doubtless of service to the mites 
in preventing the weight of the long abdomen from pulling them 
from the under side of the leaves upon which they may be 
creeping. While watching the mites at home in a nook of a gall 
or bud, I have sometimes seen them attach themselves by the 
sucker and swing the body about into a new position. The sucker 
takes hold on whatever li touches, and the mites themselves are 
sometimes si'ized upon by tluir neighbors and dragged about by it. 
Phytopti hiliemate in the jicrfoct state during the winter, and while 
some of them may descend to the ground for that purpose, as is 
supposed by Dr. Shimer and others, all of them certainly do not 
do so; for I have been able to obtain mature and active specimens 
from twigs at any time during the winter by bringing them into a 
warm room, and at times from a temperature but little above zero, P. 

SPECIES. 

While I am alive to the possibility that a species of Phytoptus 
may have a wide range of plant food, and produce very different 
-^9 
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galls, according to the plant upon which it establishes itself, or that 
a species may even vary with the plants on which it lives, it has 
seemed to me, all things considered, best to affix names to some of 
the forms which I have noticed. 1 find that the size of the adults, 
the number of transverse striaB about the body, the number of prongs 
of the feather-like tarsal appendage, and in some measure the form 
of the body, afford what seem to be characters of specific value. 
Color may also in some cases be characteristic, but 1 find little 
variation in that respect. In the United States but three species 
have hitherto been indicated by name, one by Rr. Henry Shimer, 
another by Prof. T. J. Burrill, and the third by Mr. Wm. H. Ash- 
mead. Prof. Burrill considers the species observed by him to be 
specifically identical with the Phytoptus pyri of Europe (the mite 
which causes the pear-leaf blister). The mites and galls described 
below comprise but a small portion of those which occur in this 
country, or even in that part of Illinois in which most of them were 
found. Others have been noticed from time to time, when the work 
upon which the writer was engaged would not permit his giving 
them attention. I can say for the South Atlantic and Middle States 
that those mites are decidedly common there, and T have little doubt 
that the Phytoptus galls of the United States will number several 
hundreds. 


Phytoptus ahnonnis, n. sp. 

Produces galls on the leav(‘s of the American linden or basswood, 
Tilia americanay Linn. 

The transverse striao of the abdomen number about 56, This mite 
differs from all the other Phytopti I have seen in that the abdomen, 
just before the terminal sucker, is noticeably enlarged. But f(‘w speci¬ 
mens have been examined, as they have been very rare. In many 
of the galls, comparatively large, elongate eggs occur, which pro¬ 
bably belong to some larger mite which preys on the gall-mites. 

The gall is top-shaped, expanding above and contracting towards 
the upper surface of the leaves into a neck. It measures .155 inch 
in height, and .100 inch in diameter. The walls are deeply infolded, 
sometimes giving rise to unequal lobes. The outer surface is smooth, 
green and devoid of hairs. The cavity of the gall is made unsym- 
metrical by the deeper impressions of the wall. The inside of the 
latter is slightly roughened by small folds, and is clothed with long 
aciculate, unicellular hairs. These galls occur sparingly on the 
leaves of large trees in open woods at Bloomington, Illinois. 

Phytoptus, sp. 

Produces galls on the leaves of the poison ivy, Rhus toxicodendron 
Linn. 

The gall of this species is a small rounded elevation on the upper 
side of the leaf, having the usual opening below. It frequently covers 
the greater part of the upper surface; and in such cases the indi¬ 
vidual cecidii fuse and form granulate heaps, with a common open¬ 
ing below. On some of the leaves the galls are purple and 
pubescent, on others they are yellowish-green^ and have very little 
pubescence. The inside is clothed with white hairs. Galls of this 
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kind were abundant on the poison ivy at Normal, Illinois, in June, 
1881. A single mite was observed. 


Phytoptm acericola, n. sp. 

Produces galls on the leaves of the sugar maple, Acer saccharininUy 
Wang. 

In five examples of tliis mite the stritr were counted, and in three 
of them numbered 30 and in the other two, ‘28 and 29, respectively. 
The prongs of the feather>like appendage seem to be three. The 
length is about .0076 inch. This form was found in June both 
among knobbed hairs and in galls on tlie sugar maple, but there 
appeared to be only one species represented. 

The gall is very slender, tapers to both extremities, and bears a 
strong resemblance in general form to the nail galls described by 
Prof. C. V. llih‘y from the leaves of Amjielopsis. The walls are 
uniformly thin, and ])resent no internal roughness. The height is 
about .19 inch, and the diameter .046 inch. Phytopti were abund¬ 
ant in those galls (collected at Bloomington, Illinois, Juno 22, 18H1, 


Phi/ioptus qxuidripes, Shimer. 

Produces galls on the leaves of the soft maple, Acer dasycarpum, 
Ehrh. 

This is tho Phytoptus upon which Dr. Henry Shimer founded his 
genus Vasates. It is a coarsely striate species, the stripe numbering 
trom 37 to 42. The length is about .OOS inch. The tarsal claw is 
slightly carved and ends in an ovidunt knob. Tho feather-like ap¬ 
pendage has four pairs of prongs. The color varies from pale yel¬ 
lowish to light orange. Sexually mature females, the young, and 
eggs occur in the galls in June. 

The galls appear with tho unfolding of the leaves in spring as 
slight swellings of tht- parenchyma, and as the leaf reaches its per¬ 
fect size they expand usually into top-shaped galls, arising from the 
upper side of the leaf. The form varies to some extent, some of 
the galls being discoid or more or less spherical, while occasion¬ 
ally two galls have a common neck and opening. At first the 
color of the galls is like that of the unfolding leaf, dull purple or 
green; later it assumes the light^ green color of the veins and 
veinlets; and still later changes, in many cases, to purplish. 
Towards the end of summer it dries up and becomes black. The 
outer surface is smooth, but the walls are broadly and irregularly 
impressed, making a very uneven outline. On the under side of the 
leaf the position of the galls is usually indicated by an impression 
with a tuft of white hairs in the center, which tuft covers the 
opening into the gall. Occasionally the opening and tuft are borne 
upon a slight elevation. The height of one of the largest galls, 
measured from the upper side of the leaf, was .1 inch; the diam¬ 
eter was .13 inch. The galls are attached at tho sides of the veins, 
and are so numerous on some leaves as to cover the entire upper 
surface. 1 have seen trees on which there were very few ungalled 
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leaves, and most of them had curled up and were of a greenish- 
yellow hue. 810 galls were counted on one leaf. Dr, Shimer says 
thousands occur on some leaves. 


Phytopfus, sp. 

Gives rise to growths of hairs on the leaves of the box elder, 
Negmdo aceroides, Moench. 

Few specimens of this Phytoptus have been seen, tliough the 
growths have been carefully searched for them. One of those ex¬ 
amined had 45 transverse strifiB, and was .006 inch long. 

The galls or cecidii consist of mats of tangled white hsirs on the 
under side of the leaves, situated in slight concavities; on the 
upper side of the leaves the cecidii are seen as correspondingly 
slight convexities of the surface. The younger leaves and those of 
shoots at the base of trees are sometimes almost entirely converted 
into cecidii, the peculiar hairs apyx^aring even on the upper side of 
the leaves. Such leaves never expand, but curl up and seem, from 
the abundance of the hairs, to be clothed with a fine mealy sub¬ 
stance. These growths are similar to cecidii of certain oaks. 

The growths are very abundant on bo\ elders planted for shade 
on the streets of Normal, III., and have been seen on young trees 
in the nurseries of the neighborhood. 


Phytoptus frarbiiy n. sp. 

Produces galls on the leaves of the green ash, Frarinus virldis, 
Michx. 

This is a very finely striate species, the stria) numbering from 78 
to 81. In one example 70 stria* were counted, but as in others the 
number was so uniformly above 70, a mistake may have been made 
in counting. The feather-hke appendage has two pairs of widely 
divergent prongs. An example mounted in glycerine measures 
.048 mm. in length. Eggs and young occur in June. 

The light-green color of these galls so strongly contrasts with the 
dark leaves that the latter appear at a little distance to be spotted 
with light. It is a depressed wart-like gall. The center of its 
cavity is about in the plane of the leaf, as the projection above and 
below is nearly equal. The outer surface is variously indented, in 
some cases as if with the finger nail. The outline seen from above 
is elongate, circular, or quite irregular. The opening beneath is a 
slit, surrounded by a raised lip clothed with white hairs. One or 
more folds with many-celled hairs at their free edges project into 
the interior, dividing it into more or less y)erfect compartments. 
The median of these folds is usually largest, and sometimes reaches 
the bottom of the cavity just over the opening. Side folds may be 
formed from the primary ones. The largest gall measured was .18 
inch in diameter and .13 inch in height, measuring the projection 
on both sides of the leaf. Dr. F. A. W. Thomas describes a still 
more peculiar gall from a European Fraxinus.* This gaU was 
abundant in Central Illinois during the summer of 1880 and 1881. 
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In August of 1882 the trees were again examined, but not a single 
gall was found. The early part of the season had been very damp, 
and this had probably extenuinated the mites. 

PJn/toptu8^ sp. 

Produces galls on the leaves of the white ash, Fnixuuis amcrU 
cana, Linn. 

Strife from 58 to iS. Peather-like appendage with two pairs of 
prongs. Length .007 inch. The hairs on the underside of the 
cephalothorax are easily seen in this species. 

The gall resembles very closely that on Fraxinus mridis. Like that 
it projects equally above and below the leaf. The upper and under 
surfaces have a slight clothing of white liairs. The walls are thick 
and are produced into the cavity. The height, measuring that fibovo 
and below the l(*af, is about .085 inch and the difimeter is about the 
same. 

A very peculiar cecidum, quite different in character from the 
above, was also found on the white ash, but no Phytoptus was 
found in it. It consisted of innumerable small, deformed leaves and 
twigs which had been prevented from developing by the mites. The 
whole mass dries up and remains on the trees during the winter, 
at that time resembling a fungoid growth 

Both of these ceoidii occurred at Bloomington, Ill., in June, 1881, 
rhytopim vlmi, n. sp. 

Produces galls on the leaves of the white elm, Vlmvs americana, 
Linn. 

A slender species, with from 67 to 70 strife. Prongs of the feather- 
like tarsal appendage, three. Length of specimens preserved in 
alcohol .17 mm. 

In general form this gall resembles that found on the leaves of 
the soft maple, but it is smaller, more slender and contracts less 
abruptly to the neck. It is from .077 to .09 inch high, and .055 to 
.06 inch in diameter. It differs from the gall on Acer dasycarpum 
further in having scattered unicellular hairs growing from the outer 
surface. There is a tuft of pubescence over the opening beneath. 
The walls are rather thick, with numerous folds projecting into the 
cavity. The color is at times of the same dark hue as tue leaves 
or it may be light yellowish-green. The gall occurs sparingly on 
shade trees at Normal, Illinois, and young forest trees in the neigh¬ 
borhood of Bloomington are sometimes badly galled. The egg, 
young, and adult of the mite, have been found in the galls in June 
and July. 

Phytoptus, sp. 

Produces galls on the leaves of the heart-leaved willow, Salix 
cordata, Muhl. 

The mite has 63 transverse abdominal strife. 

The gall is a wart-like excrescence sometimes projecting above the 
leaf, sometimes below, and again equally above and below. In some 
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examples the leaf is folded up around the gall forming a more or 
less complete rim. Many of the galls are produced above into 
nipple-shaped prominences. The color may be purple or pale green. 
A specimen measured was .088 inch in depth, and .065 inch in 
diameter. 


Phytoptus salicicola, n. sp. 

Produces galls on the leaves of the long-leaved willow, Salic 
hngifolia, Miihl. 

Striic of abdomen 46. Feather-like tarsal appendage with three 
pairs of prongs. Length .0075 inch. Abundant in the galls in 
June. 

This gall is one of the moat remarkable deformations 1 have 
seen. It consists of a narrow longitudinal upward fold extending 
sometimes the entire length of the leaf. Usually there aje two of 
these folds on each leaf one on each side of the midrib. They 
may be close to the midrib, midway between it and the margin, or 
at the margin itself. In cases where the fold Ix^gins next the mid¬ 
rib at the base of the leaf, it may gradually leave it so as even¬ 
tually to form a merc^ fold of the margin. The opening is a narrow 
slit running along the under -.ide of the leaf. Color, as seen in the 
hitter part of June, brown. My attention was drawn to this gall by 
the peculiar appearance of the willow leaves due to the lessening of 
their widths by the fold. A clump ot shrubby willows growing in 
the margin of a shallow imol of water in the vicinity oi Normal, 
Ill., was badly infested by the galls. 

riif/toptaH qarrci, n. sp. 

Produces galls on the leaves of the bur-oak, macrovarpa, 

Michx. 

The mite is long and slender, and in a specimen seen among 
washings from a cecidium, there appeared to bo an abrupt descent 
in the outline of the back from the abdomen to the cephalothorax. 
Length .005 inch. 

The gall is large, greenish-yellow, entirely open below and slightly 
convex above. The liollow is densely filled with brown pubescence. 
The form is variable but the outline usually regular. The surface 
is smooth, or slightly roughened by the veinlets. Some of these 
galls grow dowiward instead of upward and form brown velvety but¬ 
tons on the under side of the leaves. Specimens measured were 
from .1 inch to .4 inch in diameter. Thirty galls have been counted 
on one leaf. This is a common gall in Northern Illinois and Indi¬ 
ana, and has been found occasionally in the central part of Illinois. 

Phytoptus thuj<B, n. sp. 

Occurs on the leaves of the American arbor vitae, Thuja occident¬ 
alism Linn, in summer, and in the buds and under the leaves in 
winter. 
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Fig, ^^Phytoptns thuatjp (ventral view.) a. rostrum; 
o. labium; i\ obelioerm: d, appearance of joints 
seen on the rostrum; e, tarsal claw; f, feather- 
like tarsal appendage; g. one of the first pair of 
hairs on under sid^ of cephalothoax; h, one ot 
the second pair of hairs on the under side of 
oephalothorax; t, genital plate* j, abdominal 
sucker. 
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Adults of this mite measure from .005 to .00(55 inch in length, 
with the greatest transverse diameter about .(K>2 inch. They are 
whitish and semi-transparent. Of the three pairs of hairs attached 
to the dorsal surface, the first pair is attached at the posterior mar¬ 
gin of the cephalothorax, the second between the last two abdominal 
strisB just before the terminal sucker, and between the hairs of this 
pair is the third pair, consisting of two short and straight hairs. 
The hairs of the second pair are abruptly bent at about the fourth 
of their length from the attachment. The first of the three ventral 
pairs of hairs is twelve, and the second twenty-four, strisB behind 
the cephalothorax; the third pair is attached six stria* in advance 
of the terminal sucker. The legs are strongly compressed, project 
downwards, and the feather-like tarsal appendage bears five pairs of 
prongs. The striio of the abdomen number about 80. 

In the latter part of the summer of 1880 my attention was called 
by Prof. S. A. Forbes to the diseased condition of arbor vitao 
hedges in and aljout Normal, Illinois, and upon searching the trees, 
this Phytoptus was found cre(*ping about the leaves. I wds inclined 
at the time to refer the (*ondition of the hedg(*B to injuries inflicted 
by the mites earlier in the season: for they were not sufficiently 
abundant at the time the examination was made to cause serious in¬ 
convenience to the plants. Snice then the trees have regained their 
usual, thrifty appearance, and the mites, altliough still present on them 
at all times of the year, have not been nnm abundant at any time 
than they were when first discovered. T1 m‘ Phytoptus of the arbor 
vitae spends the winter in the buds and under the margins of the 
leaves. It can be secured in midwinter by bringing infested twigs 
into a warm room. 


Phytoptus pyri, 8cheutc‘n. 

The interesting observations on this and the following mitt* are 
from the pen of Prof. T. J. Bun-ill. 

Invisible to the naked eye. Under the microscope, white or with 
transmitted light, brown. Nearly cylindrical. Varying in size. The 
largest mites measure .19 mm, in length and .05 mm. in diameter. 
Transverse striaj 50-80.—Sorauer. 

“In the spring of the year the leaves of the pear tree as they un¬ 
fold from the bud, are often studded with small red spots which, 
upon closer looking, are also seen to be slightly thickened areas of 
the leaf. The red soon changes to a brown color, indicative of the 
death of the cells and tissues of the affected spot. When very 
numerous, as these spots often are, they coalesce, forming patches 
of various sizes, not unfrequently covering large areas of the leaf, 
in which case the leaf usually prematurely falls. The common 
name, pear-leaf blister, has been not inappropriately given to the dis¬ 
ease. The cause of the difficulty is the above-named mite, origin¬ 
ally known only in Europe where it was discovered and named 
Typhlodromm pyri by the German naturalist, Scheuten. It was, 
however, introduced into our country many years since, having no 
doubt been brought over with pear trees, of which the importations 
have sometimes been large. There are many localities with us now 
where no signs of the disease are to be found, bdt the pest is very 
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widely distributed throughout the United States, notwithstanding the 
feeble powers of locomotion possessed by the mite. From the blis¬ 
ters or galls of the leaf the mites pass in eiirly autumn to the buds, 
among the scales of which they find the needful protection for the 
winter, and it is mostly in this condition that distribution is accom¬ 
plished by the affected stocks, cions or trees sent out from the nur¬ 
series. However, some of the mites do not escape from the leaves 
before they fall, and in this case may be scattered in an orchard 
by the wind. Their iojurious operations are begun in A})ril upon 
the undeveloped leaves in the bud. Here, as in other cases, they 
gnaw through the epidermis of the under sidtj of the leaf and infest 
the puli)y tissues within, depositing their eggs and multiplying by 
dozens or scones in the discolored area. 

It is not hazardous to say that the only remedy within practical 
reach is tlie total destruction of the mites by pruning and hand¬ 
picking. Before the number becomes very great upon a tree tJie 
careful gathering and burning of the affected leaves can be accom¬ 
plished without serious difficulty, and by following up the process 
for a few weeks a perfect cure may be relied upon. If, however, 
all or nearly all the leaves are invaded, a sevoiH' ])runing in winter 
or spring (burning the twigs) should precede the attempt to free the 
tree of the pest by the summer work upon the leaves. 


THIC VERIIENA MITE. 

The cultivated verbenas are subject to two diseases which cause 
much annoyance to tlu' projiagators and growers of these beau¬ 
tiful flowering plants. On is known as mildeir, the other as hhick 
ricst. These two maladies are entirely distinct m origin as well as 
in appearance, yet they have boon, unfortunately, much mixed in 
the literature upon the subject, as well as in the popular use of the 
terms by florists. The first appears as a white, mealy powdering of 
the leaves, though the latter, after a time, die in spots or altgother, 
and then become dark colored. It is this latter condition that has 
caused many to misuse the name more correctly applied to the 
second disease, This mildew is a mold-like fungus growing upon the 
surface of the loaves and stems, and absorbing by contact the 


* Hpooimons of ihis mito woro <*ent mo for examination by Prof, Hurrill, and prove to 
boloiiR to tho peculiar pHnus Dendroptus, Kramer, ami to the family Tarsoneniida of Con- 
ostruiiand Fanzofiro. They seem to represent a new species, and will be «lescribod in a 
later paper. Other species wt*re discovered b'f me, several years aijo, on tho soft maple 
{Acer danycarj^uin) and arI»or vitiviTfiaia orcHlentaits). and they would thus appear to have 
a wide ran(;(^ of plant food. Those I have noticed have always been very rare. Professw 
Jbirrill’s obs«»rvatlons show that they may become very abundant, and that we have in 
them a third ki*oui> ot plant-mites which may commit as serious depredations as the 
spinning mites and Phytopti. Dr. Kiameris ronortod as statinjr that ealls may be pro¬ 
duced by sp«wios of Dendroptus which are not distlnifuishabte from those of Phytopti. I 
have found Dendroptus in sfrowlhs which were undoubtedly iiroduced bv a Phvtoptus, 
and I am not satisfied that tho former ever cause growths of their own. In order that the 
mites may be recof^nlzed where injurins: plants, 1 subjoin a brief description: 

Very small, almost invisible to the naked eye. Body flattened, oval In outline when viewed 
from above; anterior part separated from the posterior part by a distinct groove. Legs 
8; tho two anterior pairs widely separated from the two posterior pairs. Three anterior 
pairs of legs, essentially alike in both sexes, tho last article having two divergent claws 
with a disc or piantnla between them. Fourth pair of legs in the female almost rudiment¬ 
ary, consisting of but two articles and terminating in two long hairs. Fourth pair of legs in 
the male consisting of four articles, the second of which is ve^ huge and expanded, and 
flattened within: the fourth article is a simple, strong claw. There area few scattered 
hairs on the body, and Dr. Kramer describes the integument as made up of imbricated 
rings, but these are so indistinct that they will not ordinarily be soen.-H. G. 
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nutritious juices of *the plant. It also occurs abundantly on the wild 
verbena plants native in our own region, and often conspicuously re¬ 
duces their usual vigorous appearance. 

The term black rust is distinctively applied to a peculiar discol¬ 
oration and eufeeblement t)f the youngest, terminal part of the stem 
and youngest leaves. Most ot these parts assume a dark purplish 
color, but sometimes a sickly yellow instead. The changed color is 
not due to the death of the leaves or their parts, as in the other 
case, but occurs while growth is still in progress. With the effects 
of mildew the plants are more disposed to grow slender and weak, 
but tall; where attacked by th" black rust, however, terminal growth 
is retarded, and flowering is almost wholly prevented. This latter 
disease is only known on the cultivated plants, and as far as ob¬ 
served by the writer, only on the verbena, although something of 
similar appearance occurs on others. 

The agent is a mite wliich works on the surfaces affected, where 
also it deposits its eggs and completes its development. When the 
plants are removed from the house to the open grounds the enemy 
accompanies them and lives upon them during the summer, to be 
transferred very often again to the houce, with the cuttings from 
which propagation is practiced. Much injury and consequent dis¬ 
satisfaction occur. The Ining, (‘rawhng animal, witli its sharp 
mouth-parts, is much too small to be seen by the unaided eye on 
the plants, and (ven with a good liand magnifier it requires good 
handling, and perhaps special practice, to readily make them out. 
But an affected leaf, under a compound microscope with an inch 
objective, may be found swarming with the mites in various stages 
of development. 

They are killed by hot water at a temperature of one hundred and 
twenty (120) degi’ees Fahr. The plants ma} be safely immersed in 
such water lor a half minute, and as this is practicable with potted 
plants, a means of cure is accessible to all. It is also probable 
til at an emulsion of eoal oil will effectually destroy the mites with¬ 
out injury to the plants.” 

UEMEUIKS FOR MITE ATTACKS. 

The remedies usually employed for mite attacks are such as have 
been found useful in destroying ajihides. Sulphur applied in several 
ways and combinations is the remedy employed with most success. 
Simple flour of sulphur applied to the moist leaves is recommended 
iSy Townond Glover as a means of destroying the red spiders which 
cause rust on cotton. A mixture of soap, sulphur and water, and 
also soapsuds and quassia water, are others which may be found 
useful. Moisture, for some reason, is obnoxious to mites, and 
thorough and repeated drenchings of the infested leaves with pure 
water will be found sufficient in most cases to stop their depreda¬ 
tions. To be effective, other applications will need to be so thrown 
upon the under side of the leaves as to reach the mites, for some 
of them are very tenacious of life. I have kept Phytopti floating on 
glycerine twenty-four hours, and found them, at the end of that 
time, apparently as active as when taken fronf the leaves. The 
gall-producing Phytopti cannot be treated as readily as those which 
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live exposed on the 'leaves, since the former are protected by tha 
growths in which they live. Fortunately, they are not ordinarily 
actively migratory, and spread very slowly from the trees, and even 
from the branches on which they secure a lodgment. This fact is 
of importance to us, for, by plucking off the galled leaves when 
they Ikst appear and burning them, the mites can be prevented 
from increasing to an injurious extent. A sudden change of tem¬ 
perature has, it is thought, resulted favorably to the gardener by 
destroying mites. Boisduval tells us that the work of the red spider 
of hot-houses may be checked by taking tlie infested jdants into a 
cool room. Canying such plants into the open air has a similar 
effect, it only being necessary to keep the roots waim uitli mulching 
or e£(,rth to enable th'»m to stand the change. Other mitc's and the 
larva* of the laee-winged tiies prey upon plant miter, and doubtless 
do good service in reducing their numbers. The following useful 
suggestion is taken from “A Maiiiinl of Injurious Insects,” by 
Eleanor A. Ormerod: 

“Looking at tllis point of sulnhur being generally an ingr(‘dient 
in washes or applications for ilu* destruction of lied Spnier and other 
Acari, and the circumstance that, in its crude state, it does not 
combine with most of the fluids usc'd for this purpo'^e, may account 
for frequent failures in home-made applications. In older to make 
it combine with whatever liquid may be uhmI, the sulphur si onid 
lie boiled with an alkali, and the following n*cipe has hem iCM'om- 
mended: One pound of flour of sulphur and two pounds ol Iri'sh 
lime boiled together in four gallons of water; or, to save tlie trouble 
of boiling, the sulphuret of lime may be purchased and used thus: 
of this sulphuret, take four ourt^es; soft soap, two ounces to each 
gallon of the wat(*r, which is to be gradually poured (»n, the mixture 
being stitred during the time, when a uniform fluid will he oldained 
without sediment, which may he used when cold enough to he*ar the 
hand, and has been found to destroy insect pests effectually and 
quickly. This may be used as a syringing, or dip for infested 
shoots, or well rubbed with a brush into_^the infested bark.” 
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OBBEIWATIONS ON JTHE ANGOUMOIS GEAIN MOTH AND 

ITS PAliASlTES. 


lU F. M. WlHIsTLli. 


ThJ ANt.OUMOTS GllMN MoTU. 

{(Jclechta cereahlla, Oliv.) 

Order LEPIDOPTEKA. Family 

I \ sranll, hlondor, ))rownish jjray moth, with broadly IrinKotl hind wings, the iarva of 
winch, a slendnr, white, lleshyworin e«i.ts «»ut the substimoo ot wheat and other ginine, 
both in the Held and in ntore I 

This inBeet, which is known also under the name of ^‘fly weevil,” 
is one of tlie most destructive pests known to infest stored grain. 

The rapidity with whi<'h it increases under favorable conditions, 
the nocturnal habits of the raotli and the secluded habits of the 
larva, all combine to place it beyond the reach of natural or arti¬ 
ficial restrictions, and make its appearance in any locality a very 
serious matter. 

TJu* New York Sun some years ago expressed the opinion that if 
the ])rogress of this pest could at that time be arrested by the Gov¬ 
ernment at an expense of five million dollars, it would be the best 
investment ever made for th(' people. 

When we take under consideration the fact that this pest has been 
known to reduce the weight of grain infested by it fifty per cent, 
within a few months, the above figures do not seem in the least 
exaggerated. 

But the habits of the insect, and its confusion with other grain 
feeding species, render it difficult to ascertain where it really occurs, 
or exactly when it first appears in any locality; and it is usually 
not until it has become fully established that it is noticed by farm¬ 
ers and others engaged in the growing and handling of grain. 

HISTORY. 

The history of this species reaches back nearly one hundred and 
fifty years, when Reaumur found it to bo very injurious to stored 
barley at Lu^on, in the province of La VendSe,**Frauce, and learned 
that it also destroyed wheat. 
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It continued to increase in numbers until the yearl760, when it had 
become distributed over the adjacent provinces, swarming in grana¬ 
ries and fields. Its depredations were then frightful, the damage to 
wheat being not only so great as to deprive the inhabitants of the 
means of paying their rent and taxes, but threatening them with 
famine and pestilence from want of wholesome bread^. 

It seems to have continued to work more or less damage until 
1838, when Dr. ITerpin,** who was engaged in a study of the insect, 
stated that while it had disa])peared somewhat from the central dis¬ 
tricts, it had continued to spread in others, and t‘xpressed fears of 
a recurrence of the troubles of 1780; but these anticipations do not 
seem to have been realized. On the contrary, the pest must have 
greatly decreased in number; for in 1867 Dr. Boisduval,^ an emi¬ 
nent French authority, stated that it was not found by entomolo¬ 
gists of that time. The first to call public attention to its presence 
in America was Colonel Landou Carter, of Sabine Hull, Virginia, in 
a communication to the American Philosophical Society of Phila¬ 
delphia, in the year 1768. 

Colonel Landon’s communication was published in the Transac¬ 
tions of the Society, whc‘re it was followed by some remarks by the 
committee of husbandry, to the effect that “it was said that injuries 
to wheat by these fly weevils began in N(»rth Carolina about forty 
years previous,’* which would carry the record back to about the 
year 1728. 

M. Louis A. G. Bose, who was sent to this country by the French 
government in 1796, and resided for some time in Wilmington, N. 
C., found the moths so abundant in that state as to extinguish a 
candle when he entered his granary in the night. 

From these two states—^Virginia and North Carolina—■ it seems to 
have spread over the state of Kentucky, and the southern part of 
Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, and was found also in Massachusetts as 
early as the year 1844, 

The precise date of its first appearance in Illinois, it is obviously 
impossible to detormiiio. 

It would naturally follow the direction of emigration, ])articularly 
where the climate was suited to its development, it being almost 
impossible to transport grain from districts where the insect is 
abundant, without including with it more or less in which the worms 
or eggs are present. 

Dr. Brackenridge Clemens states iil the Proceedings of the Phila¬ 
delphia Academy of Natural Sciences for 1860, that he had o])tainod 
specimens from wheat distributed by the Department of Agriculture 
in the years 1854-65. 

The Farmer's Review of July 28, 1881, calls atfimtion to the pres¬ 
ence of a new pest, a small moth, that had appeared in the grain 
fields, whose larva burrowed into and ate out the ^centre of the 
kernels, and also states that this larva attacks com, not only in the 
ear, but after it has been shelled and ])lacod in store. 

Messrs. Halliday Bros., of Cairo, Illinois, say that it has caused 
more or less trouble in the elevators of that place for at least ten 
years. 
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Atjide from the sample of wheat infested by this insect received 
during October, 1882, from 8t. Johns, Ill., it was found to have 
done considerable damage in the vicinity of Carbondale, by Mr. John 
Martin. 

In this case the wheat was attacked in the shock and the depre¬ 
dations were carried on during the time it was in stack, and while 
in store, damaging the crop from one-fourth to one-third. 

Home of this gram I saw during April of the present year, but 
could get no trace of other ravages among farmers north of St. 
Johns or south of Carbondale. 

DESORIVTION OP THE MOTH. 

The adult insect has been so carefully described by Dr. T. W. 
Harris (Injurious Insects, iid Ed., p. 506), that I shall copy his 
description in full: 

•‘The wungs expand a little more than half an inch. The head 
is smooth, and not tufted. The antenna) are thread-like, with dis¬ 
tinctly marked joints. 

“The feelers are long, and curved upwards; the terminal joints 
naked, acute, and blackish near the tip; the second or middle joint 
ratlKT shorter and thicker, hairy beneath, and blackish on the out¬ 
side; the basal joint very short and hairy. 

The tongue makes several spiral turns, and when extended, is 
about half the length of the antenme. The body and fore wings are 
of that tint of pale brownish-g-ay which the French call cotfee-and- 
milk color, and have the lustre of satin. 

“The fore wings are long and narrow, and are pointed at the 
end; together with their fringes, they are more or less sprinkled 
with blackish dots, especially near the tips. 

“The hind wings are blackish, with a leaden lustre; they are nar¬ 
row, and very suddenly obliquely contracted to a point at the tips; 
they are entirely surrounded with a blackish fringe, which is wider 
on the inner margin than the wing itself; they are folded length¬ 
wise, when at rest, beneath the upper wings. 

“The fore legs are blackish, and the hindermost legs are fringed 
with long hairs on the inner side.’’ 

DLSCKIimON OF THE LARVA. 

When first hatched, the larva, or caterpillar, although not thicker 
than a hair, immediately burrows its way into the kernel. 

When full-grown, it is about one-fifth of an inch in length, rather 
robust, gradually tapering posteriorly from the second segment. 

Head brown, the lateral margins light, as is also the region of 
the ocelli; the anterior margin a little darker. The mandibles are 
strong, bisetose,* brown, with the inner margins nearly brown. 
They are quadri-dentate, the lower tooth being the larger. From 
this the teeth gradually decrease in size, the uppermost being the 
smallest. The other mouth parts and antennes^are brown; the 
latter are short, three-jointed, termmating with a bristle. 
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The ocelli are white, six in number, arranged in the form of an 
elongate letter C, witli the space enclosed varying from very dark- 
brown to nearly black. 

On the head, body and legs arc sparsely-placed white, setaceous 
hairs; those on the head, first and last segments, and legs, are 
rather long. On segments two to twelve, inclusive, these hairs ar(‘ 
less prominent, being placed in two transverse rows, those of the 
anterior row being much the shorter. On the first segment the 
hairs of both rows are equal; on the thirteenth segment, they are 
also equal, but, from the form of the segment, they are placed in 
a circular position. 

The body, with the exception of the spiracles, is white, smooth, 
and densely covered with minute, erect s])inules, which can only be 
seen under a powerful glass. Traces of brown patches ap])ear, in 
some examples, on the dorsal surface of the first segmcuit. Spira¬ 
cles, dorsal hooks, and minute terminal hooks on the pro-legs, 
brown. 

The legs are rather large at base, but tapcT rapidly, eacli termi¬ 
nating in a small hook. ^ 

Tl’he pro-legs, ten in number, are small, wart-like, and tt^rminate 
in t*vo or three minute, robust hooks. (Curtis, in “l^'arm Insects,” 
p. B12, says that they terminate in a eoraplet(‘ coronet of booked 
spiimles, but this is certainly an error.) 

OBSCRIPTION OF Tm: PUPA. 

This is a little over oiie-liftli of an inch in length, tlie anterior 
extremity being obtuse, the posterior more acute, and surrounded 
by a ring of sparsely-set seta*. 

Head, tliorax and whig-pads dark, the abdomen lighter-brown, 
the wings nearly reaching the posterior extremity. Eyes in mature 
pupas distinctly visible, and black. 

On the abdomen are rows of seta% placed as follows: a double 
row on the margin, above the spiracles, placed in pairs; just below 
and close to the spiracles, a singh* row, one on each segment; each 
side of the middle lino of the body, another double row, the outer 
being placed on the posterior, the inner on the anterior part of the 
segment. 

On the inner side of the breast are a few scattered haiis, and on 
the neck two long, slender, conspichoiis bristles. 

HABITS OF THE MOTH. 

The moth is nocturnal, and donble-broodod under ordinary condi¬ 
tions, but a high temperature so actively hastens the transformations 
that the number of broods and time of appearance is somewhat 
variable. 

Dr. T. W. Harris, who bred the moths for throe years in succes¬ 
sion, says that they appeared in considerable numbers in June and 
August, which is probably about the time the broods normally ap¬ 
pear! But infested wheat kept in the laboratory since October, 
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1882, has produced moths continually up to date, (May 10,1883), 
these being more numerous during December and January. 

The moth passes the winter in the larva state, but usually in a 
cocoon within the grain. It then passes through the pupa state, which 
occupies but a short time, coming forth probably in May or June, 
according to latitude and temperature. The moths pair, and the 
females deposit each from sixty to ninety eggs on the kernel, in 
clusters, usually in the longitudinal channel. If the moths that ap¬ 
pear in June are allowed to do so, they will escape to the fields 
anti deposit their eggs in the young kernels of the new crop; but 
othei'wise they will deposit them on the kernels of grain in the bin 
where they themselves were bred. The moths from the eggs come 
forth probably about August, and constitute the second brood.^ 

The moths of this brood pair and deposit their eggs in the same 
manner as their progenitors, but Olivier states that those which come 
forth after the harvest make no attempt to escape, their instinct 
seeming to have informed jihera that no more food remains in the 
field for the support of their posterity. 

I have sharply defined these two broods, in order the better to 
give their life history, but in localities where the temperature is 
favorable, moths in greater or less number will be nolic'ed during 
the entire vear. In fact, only about a month’s time is required from 
the time the egg is d(‘posited to develop the moth. 


HABITS OF TTIJ5 T^ARVA. 

In from four to seven days after the t'ggs are deposited by the 
parent moth, the young larvte apjn'ar, and although very minute, 
immediately penetrate the grain, usually at tlie point whore the 
plumule comes forth, this being the })art most easily pierced. As 
but one worm can occupy the same grain, the first to hatch will 
enter the kernel on which the eggs were deposited, while the others 
must seek homes in adjoining grains. There is very seldom, if ever, 
more than one found in each grain. 1 have never found more 
than one. Having once entered the kernel, the larva rarely leaves 
it, except as a fully developed moth; although I have sometimes found 
one wliolly or partly within an adjoining grain. In all such cases 
which I have noticed, the grain originally occupied was attached to 
the other by a cylindrical passage, constnicted by the worm of the 
same material as its cocoon. 

As soon as the young worm burrows into the grain, it proceeds to 
feed upon its substance, gradually enlarging its excavation as it 
increases in size, leaving the clean, almost transparent hull entire, ex¬ 
cepting the original avenue of entrance, which remains untouched, 
or at most, is only partly filled with loose i)article8 of excrement. 

While there is abundant subsUnce in a grain for the support of 
one worm under ordinary conditions, there is pretty good evidence 
that the larvae are often obliged (probably by a low temperature, 
Avhich would greatly prolong their lives in this stage, and conse- 

■ ■ * 

* This brood is ftometlmes called the first, but the usase Is made hero to correspond 
with tho other papers in this report 
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quently necessitate additional food), to devour their excrement once 
or twice or even a third time. On the other hand, among grain 
kept in the laboratory daring the winter, in a favorable temperature 
the greater part of the time, I have found kernels containing from 
one-fourth to one-third of the substance untouched, together with 
the empty chrysalis, showing tliat the worm had passed through its 
entire transformations and yet had food to spare. 

After attaining its full growth, the larva withdraws to one side of 
the grain, cuts out a disc to provide for the escape of the moth, 
spins its cocoon, and either passes the cold season in a torpid state, 
or transforms to the chrysalis at once, as the case may be. 

The larva^ from eggs deposited by the second brood of moths at¬ 
tain their full gro^vth, or nearly so, before the first cold weather in 
the fall, and pass the winter in this stage, either within the cocoon 
or before it has been constructed. 

But they may winter in almost any stage of their growth, as a 
low temperature only causes them to pass into a dormant state, to 
awake and resume work when it rises above Fah. At this tem¬ 
perature, they mature in about three weeks. When the larva changes 
to the chrysalis, its head is at the circular disc which it has pr^- 
vioasly cut ; the anterior extremity of the chrysalis is also in the 
same position, and by the aid of the sclaj mentioned in the de- 
serption, it pushes against this disc, and (mally presses it out and 
makes its escape, leaving the empty shell within. 

The presence of the insect, either as larva or chrysalis, in the 
grain is not easily detected, the kernels looking as plump and of as 
good color as though they were sound; but in weight their difference 
is instantly and strikjTigly apparent. I found, for instance, that, on 
an average, 83/5 grains of wheat will weigh one ounce, while it re¬ 
quired 1,( 83 grains of infested wheat, Irom the same stack, to weigh 
as much,—and this too before the larvse had finished their work. 
A ready method of determining the presence of the pest in grain is, 
to place a quantity in water, when the infested grains and those 
which have been eaten will generally float on the surface. 

SUMMABY OP THE LIFE HISTOHY. 

The insect passes the winter in the larva state, pupates in the 
spring, and the moths appear in May or June. These pair imme¬ 
diately, and deposit their eggs on 4he young grains of the new crop 
in the field, if they are allowed to escape, or, it not, on the grain 
in the bins where they originated. These eggs hatch in from four 
to seven days, and the larvas burrow into the grain and themselves 
transform to moths, about August, or often‘during the latter part 
of July. These moths pair and deposit their eggs after the manner 
of the previous brood, and the larvie from these, nearly, if not 
quite all, reach maturity during the fall and transform the fol¬ 
lowing spring. The number of broods and time of appearance vary 

f greatly, with the climate and season, in warm countries broods fol- 
ow each other in rapid succession during the entire yekr. 

—10 
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NATURAL OHEOES. 

Heteropus ventricosm, Newport. About the 12th of October, 1882, a 
sack of wheat infested with larvflB of the grain moth was received from 
Southern Illinois, which, for want of time, was put aside for future 
inspection. On the 18th of November, while examining the grains con¬ 
taining larvffi, I noticed in a lot of fifty, three in which the worms were 
dead, and on them were numbers of globular, yellow objects, which 
proved to be a species of mite Heteropus ventricosiis, Newport. Know¬ 
ing nothing of the predaceous habits of these mites, and the limited 
literature at hand throwing little light upon the matter, I did not pay 
much attention to the fact of their occurrence, until the 12th of Decem¬ 
ber, when, upon examining one hundred grains with respect to the 
effect of heat on the larva, I found fourteen of the latter infested by 
these mites. 

In the meantime I had learned that this mite was known to be 
of predaceous habit, in both England and France, (having been first 
discovered by Newport, in 1849, in the nests of Antliophora retusay 
collected at Gravesend, England,) and afterwards described by him 
under its present name. It had also been found in France, in 1868, 
by Jules Lichtenstein, of Montpellier, and described by him under 
the name of Physocfaster larvarum. This gentleman found it in hia 
breeding cages, which it so completely overran, that, as he informs 
me, he could not for six months breed a single specimen of Hymen- 
optera, of Buprestidae, or Cerambycida?, or of some Lepidoptera. 
If it has been found by any other persons than these, or in any 
other parts of the world, previous to its discovery here by me, I 
have not been able to find the fact recorded, 

On December Slst and January Ist, I examined one hundred in¬ 
fested grains of this wlieat, which had been continually kept in 
the laboratory since it was received, and found thirty-two per cent, 
of the worms dead, infested by the mites. 

While making these examinations I frequently threw the grains, 
containing infested larvsp into a shallow glass dish, where they re¬ 
mained on my table until the warm weather during the latter part 
of February, when the temperature of the laboratory at night was 
much higher than it had been during the previous cold weather. 
The effect of the change was soon plainly to be seen. The contents 
of the dish began to Rwarm with newly developed mites, and a larva 
dropped into their midst was immediately attacked, and after that its 
life was of short duration. Larvee placed at some distance from 
the dish suffered a like infection. 

To test the matter I placed near the dish some weeds, in the pitK 
of which some larva) were hibernating, and in two days the mites 
had found and destroyed them. These young mites when first 
noticed are very minute, of elongate form, and extremely active, 
running about in search of larvse; and when one is found they imme¬ 
diately puncture the skin and suck the juices. 

In a day or two the posterior segments of the abdomen begin to* 
enlarge, and this process continues until the inflated, bladder-liko 
abdomen becomes ten or even twenty times the^size of the cepha- 
lothorax. 
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During this time they have gradually lost their ambulatory powers, 
and remain stationary upon their victims. In the mean time changes 
equally wonderful have been going on within the abdomen. 

Eggs are continually forming, and within these the young mites 
are as continually developing, passing through their entire metamor¬ 
phosis, which includes the acquisition oj the fonrth pair of legs, (an 
exceptional character among mites) within the abdomen of the 
mother, from which they make their way as fast as they reach 
maturity. 

The females are quite prolific. 1 have counted frequently from 
forty to fifty young and eggs within the abdomen, and believe that 
they produce even more. The mothers survive the birth of a large 
number, if not a majority of the young. The male I have never 
found, and I am inclined to believe with Mr. Newport, that the 
species is parthenogenous. The minute size of these young mites 
admits of their free access to the larvie of the moth, through the 
very small opening where this made its entry, and a single mite 
with its progeny would be sufficient to destroy it. 

That this is very often the manner of attack is proved by the 
fact that grains in which the larvai is badly infested frequently have 
no other break in the hull by which even a young mite could gain 
admission. Like the larvie on which the^ subsist, their development 
IS retarded or increased by the temperature, they being quite active 
at a temperature of bO” Fah; but in colder weather able to remain 
within the abdomen of the parent for months in a dormant state, 
awaiting a rising temperature. 


Ptifomalus gelechifCf n. s. While examining the grain containing 
those larva', 1 frequently found pupte of a small hymenoptorous 
parasite, and bred them in considerable numbers. 

I at first thought these parasites might be Pteromalus calandrce, 
Howard, but Mr. Howard has pronounced it a distinct species, and 
undescribed. 

Mr. Eichard Owe.n, of New Harmony, Ind., in “The Cultivator*’ 
for November, 1846, is said to figure a parasite which Dr. Harris 
thought might belong to the genus Pteroinalusy but as I can find no 
record of any description having^been published in this country, I 
shall describe it as follows: 

Male.—Length of body, 2 mm; expanse of wings, 3.8 mm; width 
of fore wing, 0.6 mm. Head large, broader than thorax. AntennaB 
slightly clavate, moderately pilose, shorter than thorax; second joint 
larger than first; fifth joint more slender than sixth, but broader 
than fourth, and as long as both ring-joints together. Thorax 
longer than broad; parapsidal furrows distinct; the middle femora 
have a long slender spine on inner side near apex. Abdomen 
cordate, sessile, robust, and obtusely triangular. Head, face, and 
dorsum of thorax coarsely cribrato-punctate, with scattered, fine 
hairs. Abdomen smooth, shining. Color: head and thorax steel- 
blue; abdomen black at tip; antennse fuscous throughout; femora 
of anterior and middle pair of legs scarcely darker than tibiae; the 



posterior femora dusky; tibiae fuscous; tarsi rather lighter colored, 
last joint dark; base of abdomen fuscous; wing veins light brown, 
stigmal vein half as long as marginal, and less than one-fourth as 
long as sub-margiiial. 

The female is longer (2.5, to 3 mm) and more robust. The abdomen 
is more acutely triangular, and not fuscous at base; the ovipositor, 
which is concealed when not in use, is reddish-brown, and is passed 
back and forward along a ventral, median, groove; club of anten- 
nie darker. The femora ate darker, and the spine, near apex of 
middle femora, is stouter and longer than in the male. 

* Described from specimens bred from larva of Oelcchia cerealeUa. 

The species occurred in considerable numbers, and 1 found often 
eight to ten pupse about a single larva. Afterwards the adult insects 
were found crawling about among the grains, taking wing whenever 
an opportunity was afforded for escape. 

They probably contribute considerably toward keeping the pest in 
che8k, although I found them infesting only about three per cent, 
of the larv»e. 


ARTIFICIAL REMEDIES. ' 

As may be supposed, an insect passing so large a portion of its 
period of existence in such seclusion, is an exceedin'gly difficult one 
to reach with even palliative measures. 

The principal part of the life-time of the larva is passed in the 
grain, with only the minute hole, by which it first entered, to admit 
either fumes of various^herbs, or gases, powdered lime, or other sub¬ 
stances. 

Even this small avenue is cut off as soon as the worm spins its 
cocoon; hence it is scarcely to be wondered at that applications of 
this character are productive of unsatisfactory results. 

Heat, however, passes through all these obstructions and penetrates 
the innermost recesses of the grain. Careful experiments, which I 
made this winter, have proven that a temperature of 14b‘' Pah. con¬ 
tinued for nine hours, literally cooks the larva or pupa; that a tem¬ 
perature of Pa)i., for five hours, is fatal, as is also 120° Pah., 
kept up for four hours, while 110° Pah., applied for six hours was 
only partially effective. Dr. Harris states^ in “Injurious Insects,** p. 
607, that a heat of 104° Pah., will be found effective if kept up for 
several days. 

In order to ascertain the amount of heat which wheat could with¬ 
stand without destroying its germinating qualities, 195 grains were 
kept at a temperature of about 150° Pah, for eight hours. Of these, 
twenty-two (or eleven per cent.) failed to grow', while of 812 not 
baked, thirty-four failed to grow, (about ten p6r cent.), showing that 
this degree of heat may be used without damage. 

Curtis, in “Farm Insects,’* states that 190° Pah. may be used; 
but wheat which I kept a few hours at a temperature of 180° Pah. 
failed to germinate. * 
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Nothing is gained by the use of such high temperatures, as a 
much lower one is equally effective. In fact a low temperature and 
longer time have been found to be superior. 

The French long ago learned the value of this remedy, and con¬ 
structed insect mills after the plan of coffee roasters; which for the 
farmer would probably answer a very good purpose. 

For elevators they had rooms fitted up and heated by steam, 
where as many as eight hundred sacks were treated at a time. 
After being submitted to a temperature of 186° Fah., and resifted, 
the grain was found to be perfectly cleansed. Messrs. Halliday 
Bros., of Cairo, Illinois, use for this purpose a dryer, such as is in 
use for drying grain for export, and find that it does very good 
service, a temperature of 200° to 260° Fah. for five minutes being 
sufficient. 

Of course care must be taken that all the grain is reached by the 
heat; hence, large amounts can not be readily managed. 

A room of this sort could be fitted up with steam pipes, and grain 
treated at a small expense per 1 ) 081161 , particularly where steam is 
used as power for elevating. 

The grain should bo treated as soon after the moth has deposited 
its eggs as possible, and before the larva has reached its full growth, 
for then all the damage possible will hav^^ been done. The proper 
time, I think, will be found to be during August, or not later than 
September. It is very probable that wheat passed through this 
heating process and placed in a clean cool bin, which has been 
kep empty for some lime previous to rid it of moths, can safely 
be kept during the winter, and far into the following spring, with¬ 
out sustaining any farther injury from this insect, if all windows or 
other openings are guarded by screens to keep the moths outside 
from entering. , 

Heating grain as above directed, while it destroys all insects in¬ 
festing it, in whatever stage of development they happen to be at 
the time, does not in any way insure it against future attacks; 
hence care should be exercised to guard against leinfection. 

Threshing grain immediately after harvest is an old and efficient 
remedy, it having been demonstrated again and again that wheat 
threshed early and stored in clean, cool, dry bins, will sustain little 
or no injury, while grain from the same field stacked, and thrashed 
later, will be found badly eaten, particularly if the stacks happen to 
get damp in the meantime. 

Grain in such condition, if stored, will be sure to heat, and any 
rise in temperature causes in all cases increased activity in the pests. 
In fact, grain supposed to be free from insects in any stage, has 
been stored; and, as long as kept cool suffered no injury; but, be¬ 
coming damp and heating, these pests have developed ip great num¬ 
bers. 

For the same reason, samples of grain kept in glass jars at a 
moderately high temperature, as in offices, have been totally ruined, 
although the grain appeared all right when put up. 

Elevating grain during cold weather, in order to keep it cool until 
late in the spring, only retards the development of the insects. 
When once fairly ensconced within the grain, there are compara- 
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8 against the larve destroying the grain, if not at 
once, in a few weeks or a few months. If the weather is too cold, 
they simply suspend operations until it gets warmer. Hence, the 
use of any ordinary degree of cold is only a palhative, and not a 
remedy, unless the temperature is permanently Kept below 50° Fah. 
Concussion is also stated to destroy the e^s and the larva, and it 
is not improbable that elevating grain and allowing it to drop a 
considerable distance would destroy many eggs. 

But the wheat which has been the basis of my studies, was sent 
to the office direct from the threshing machine, and it has afforded 
ample proof that the concussion sustained by passing through the 
cylinder of a thresher, is not sufficient to offer any perceptible relief. 

Applications of both salt and freshly slacked lime have proven 
unsatisfactory in experiments which I have made, and the latter, 
besides doing little good, probably kills the young parasitic mites, 
and is also said to affect the market value of the grain. 


1. Harris* Insects Injurious to Vegetation, 2d edition, p. 500. 

2. Loo. oit. 

3. Becherohes sur la Destruction TAlucite. ou Teigne des Graines. 

4. L'Entomologie Horticolo, 1867, p. 5 1. 

5. Encyclopedie Methodique, Vol. 1, p. 115. 
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peach twig, 77. 

Botrytis hassit, 55. 

Box elder. 186. 

BraayceVus, 112 . 
dichrous, 112 . 

Brlosi, Giovanni, on Phytoptus. 128,124. 181 
Broom com. 6,29,88. 
brunnea, ColapsU, 104. 

Brunton, G. A.. 14. 67.68, 69. 

on the crown-borer, 69. 

Buckton. G.rB.. on Aphis cucwbUce, 84. 
Bur-oak, 188. 

Burrill, Prof. T. J., 8,9.48.53,184.140,141. 
on habits of chinch-bug, 84,85. 
describes Micrococcus xnsectorum, 52. 
on the Lombardy poplar boTotiAgrilus 
granulatus), 121 . 
on PhyUfptus pyri, 125,140. 
on the verbena mite, 141. 

C 

Cabbage. 103,104. 
cut~worm, 108. 

worm, European, 7,92,108,112. 
purple. 104. 

calandras, Fteromalus, 151. 

CalathuB, 109,116. 

gregarius, 109. 
oalidtm,Calosoma, 108. 
oaliginosus, Harpalus, 112 . 

Oaloptenus spi'ctus, 47. 


Calosoma, 108,115. 
cahdvm, 108. 
scrutator, 108. 

Canker-worm. 108,110,111,112.113,115,119. 
Oarabid beetles. 27. 
food of. 107. 

Carahid(v, 106,107,118,115,119. 
food of, 107. 

Carbon, bisulphide of. 89.90,95. 
carinata, Amara, 110. ^ 

Oat-bird, 44. 

CaterpiUars, 108.109, 111, 118,117.119. 

Cecidii, 127. 

Cedar. 101. 

cerasi, Selandna, 98. 

cerealella, Oelechia, 152. 

Chambers. V. T., on Strawberry Crown 
Miner. 77. 

Chenopodium album, 19. 

Cherry, insects injurious to, 98. 

Cherry slug. 6,98. * 

description and life-history of, 99. 
remedies for, 99. 

Chinch-bug, 5. 7,9,10, 32,41.42.44.105,108.111. 
114.117.118.126. 

I life-history of, 33. 

I natural enemies of, birds. 44. 

insects. 39. 
parasites, 45. 
summary, 56. 
studies on, 82. 

topical applications for, 57. 
Chlmmus, 111.115,116. 
diBinis, 111 . 
erythropus. 111, 
nemoralis, 111. 

1omento8U8, 111. 

Chrysopa, 43. 

plorabunda, 42. 
oinctus, Barpactor, 48,66. 
cinerea, Epicauta, 104. 

Cladoaporium, 28. 

Clemens, Dr. Brackenridge. on Anarsia 
hnsateUa, 77,79. 

Cleouus punctiventris, 55. 

Clover, 21,28.104. 

Coal-tar, 57. 

Coccides, 116. 

Ooccinella, HR. 
munda, 40. 

novem-notata, 41,118. 
guinque-notata, 118. 
guindeoim-punotata, 116. * 

aanguinea, 118. 

i Gocoinalliffo!. 7,40,56,90,106,116,119. 
food of, 116, 

artiflcial culture of, 120. 

Oolaspia brunnea, 104. 

Coleoptera.114,115. 

larvse of. 110. 

00I088U8, Evarthus, 109. 

Oompositai, 10 . 112 . 

comma, Agono us, S7,48,56, 111. 

Comstock. J. H., on Anarsia Uneatella, 77,78 
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conica, Plata, 104. 
convergent, Hippodomia, 41,117. 

Oonyerurent lady bug, 41. 

OoQuillett, D. W..OU hot water as an insecti- 
olde, 93. 

cordata, Salix, 137. 

Com, 5,6.10.34.103,104. 

egg& of ohinoh’buff laid in, 38. 
plant louse, 6. 
root-worm, 6,7,10. 

artificial remedies for, 28. 
eggs of. 18,23. 

Imaffo, description of, 16. 

life history of, 20. 
injuries done by. 11.26. 
larva, description of, 17. 

life history of, 18. 
natural enemies, 15. 
pupa, description of. 19 
life history of. 18. 
summary, 80. 

Crops, relation of. 29.30,31,74. 

Crown-borer, strawberry, 6,7,64. 

Crown miner, strawberry, 76, 80. 

Cucumber, 6,23,83,84. 
wild, 84. 

b^.otle, striped, 11. 
cucumerie, Aphit, 84. 

Cucurbitaceous plants. 83. 
cucurhit(P, Aplae, 84. 

artificial culture of CoccinelUdm, 
Cutworms, 111. 

cabbage, 103. 

Gycloneda, 118. 

tan guinea, 42. 


datycaipum, Acer, 1.33,135,141. 

DeBary, 55. 

deoorus, Platynut, 109, 

Demming, B. C.. 15. 

Dendroptus, 141. 
denticulaia, Leptopera, 54. 
destructor, Isaria, 54,56,56. 
Jhahrotvcaduodecim-guttata, 104. 
longicormt^ 6,10. 
article on, 10. 
artificial remedies for, 28. 
eggs of. 18,21.23. 
imago, description of. 15. 

life history of, 20. 
injuries done by, 11,26. 
larva, description of, 17. 

life history of, 19. 
natural enemies, 26. 
pupa, description of. 16. 
life history of. 19. 
summary, 30. 
table of dates, 25. 
vittata, 

JHocbIus, 110 . 

elongatus, 110. 
diohrow, Brady vellus, 112. 
diffinis, VhlainiuB 111. 


Dilutions, 59. 

Diptera. 19,112,114,115. 

Dipterous larvm, 19,23. 
discoideut, Anitodaetylus, 112. 

Dujardin, Felix, on Phyiopii, 130. 
daodecim-guttata, Biahrotica, 104. 

Dust, 89,91,99. 

Earle. F. S., 36,66,68,69. 

Parker. 66,67. 

Earth worms. 18.111.118,114.115. 

Elder, box. 136. 

Elm, white, 137. 
elongatus, Dic(elus, 110. 

Emulsions of kerosene. ^,59.60,61,62. 
Endicott, G. W., 67. 

on strawberry crown-borer, 69,74. 
Entomologist, American. 11,27. 
Entomophthora, 53.57. 
ephemertp/ormis, Thyridopteryx, 101. 
Epiocerus imhrtcatus, 104. 

Epicauta cinerea, 104. 
Epicautapennsylvanica, 104. 
vittata, 104. 

erythropus, Chltenius, 111. 

European cabbage worm, experiments on. 
92. 

bisulphide of carbon for. 95. 
hot water for, 93. 
kero8or>e emulsion for, 93. 
lime fox, 97. 
pyrethrum for. 93. 
saltpetre and salt for. 93. 
sulphur for, 95. 
tar water for, 97. 
tobacco smoke for, 97. 

Evarthms, 109,115. 
colossus, 109. 
sodalis, 110. 

Experiments with European cabbage worm 

P. 

fannosa, Isaria, 55. 

Finney, Thomas, 19. 

Fisher, 8. D., 9. 

Plata conioa, 104. 
flavus, Lasius, 48, 111. 

Flies, 18,47.53, 111. 
syrphus, 90. 

Flour and pyrethrum, W. 

Flower bug, insidious, 43. 

Flowers, roadside, 22. 

Fly, lace-wing, 42. 

Fly, Hessian, 6. 

Food of Gambido*. 107. 

Cocoinellid(P,-\Y&, 

Biahrotica longicornis, 22. 

Lasius flavus, 44, 

Food relations of predaceous beetles, the 
105. 

Forbes, Prof. 8. A. 123,140. 
fragarice, Analcis, 65. 

Tyloderma, 64. 
fraaAnx,Phgtoptu8, 136. 

Praxinut americana, 187. 
eiridis, 136,187. 
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Frazer, H. W., on corn root-worm, 13. 
French. Prof. 0. H.. IL 
Funsl. 30. HO. HI. 112.114. 
paraaitic. 9,45,63. 
aporea of. 23.109.115. 


Oalerita, 108.115. 
janutt, 108. 

Gall mitea. 8.120. 

Galuaha, 0. B , on melon plant louae, 841 

Garman, W. H.. 0.7.8. 

flnda atrawberry crown miner. 81. 
on atrawberry crown borer. 67,68. 
on Phytoptua* and other injurtons 
plant mitea, 123. 

Gelechia verealella, 162. 

artificial remediea for, 152. 
larva, deacription of, 145. 

habita of. 148. 
moth, deacriptfon of. 140. 

habits of. 147. 
pupa, deacription of, 147, 
history of, 144. 
natural checks on, 150. 
summary of the life history, 149. 
vprucella, 144. 

gelechuv, PteromaluHt 161. 

Gentry. Thomas G.. 84. 

Geophilva, HI. Ho. 117. 

glacialia, Ilippodamia, 117. 

Glover, Tcwnend. 141. 

on atrawberry crown miner, 77,78. 

Gnats, HO. 

Golden-rod. 10,20. 

Goodrich, Theodore, 67, 

Gortyna n%le>tU, 103. 

Grain, insects injurious to. 144. 
moth, AiiffoumoH, 6.K, 144. 
article on. 144. 

Grain plant louse, 5. 

granulaina, Agrilua, 121. 

Grape, 6. 

louse. 6. 

Grass. 5,37,102.109.110,112.H.H. 
blue, 109. 

Grasshoppers, 47,105. 

Grass worms, 105. 

Green ash, 136. 

Green muscardine, 64,55. 

GregarnM, 23. 

gregaj'ius, Oalathua, 109. 

Griswold, James, 12. 

Ground-beetles, food of, 106. 
predaceous, 7.107. 

Grubs, parasitic, 73. 

H 

HarpOAstor cinctua, 43,56. 

Harpalua, 112,115. 
caligmoaua^ 112. 
hsrhivagua, 112. 
pennaylvanicua, 112. 


Horrla, D. S.. 9. 

on chinch-bugs. 36. 
on corn root-worm. IS, 19. 

Harris, Dr. T. W., on Selandria oeraaU 98. 

harriaU Aniaodactylua, 112. 

Harrowing for chinch-bug, 57. 

Heart-leaved willow, 137. 

Hflianthua, 20 . 

Hellebore. 100. 

HelmlnthoapoHum, 23,114. 

Memiptera, 40,44.114,115. 

herhivagua, Haipalua, 112 . 

Hessian fly. 6. 

Heteropua ventricoaua, 160. 

Hippo^mia, 117. 

conDergpri8,Al, 117. 
glacialiat 117. 
niaoulata, 41. 

Hot water as an insecticide, 58.93,141. 

House flies, 47,53.51.57. 
wren, 44. 

Howe, Edward G . 84. 

Hubbard. H. G., 58. 

Hydnooera pallipemna, 104. 

Hym-nopterat 114. 
parasitic, 120 


I 

Icy lady-bug. 41. 
imhricatua, Epic<yrua, 104. 
linpuncttcolUa, Aiuara, HO. 
titcun ua, Taohya,^ZJ. 

Insecticides. 7,89,91,99,141,142. 
arsenic, 100. 
ashes, !>9.100. 

bi-sul|>hide of carbon, 89,90, 

coal-tar, 57. 

flour, 93,94. 

hellebore, 100, 

hot water, 58,93,141. 

koroaene, 58,59,62.63.80.90,91.96.97. 

lime, 97.100.142. 

London purple. 30,74. 

milk, for emulsions. 68,59.62,68,89. 

oils, 58,59. 

Paris green, 30,74,100, 
petroleum; see kerosene, 
plowing and harrowing, 57. 
potash. 59,61. 
pyrethnim, 89.91,93,94.97. 
rotation of crops, 29.30,81,74. 

Bait, 90,96. 
saltpetre, 96. 
sand, 99,100. 

soap-suds. 50.60.61,62.63,89,141,142. 
sulphur. 95,141,142. 
tar-water, 97. 
tobacco, 89,90,91.95 
water, 58,59.61,62,89,90.91.96.100,141. 
inaeoiorum^ Jtftcrooocous, 62,56. 
InBeots.6,12.30.117* 
inaidiOBua^ Ant1iooo%'ia, 48. 
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Insidious flower-bug. 
interstiUali'*^ Ampluieia, 112. 

Iowa, com root-worm in, 14,20. 

Tsaria. R 

destructor, 54,55,50. 
farinosa, 55. 

Ivy, poison, 1»4. 

J 

Jackson. Col., 29. 
janus, Oalerila, 108. 

June flrrasB, oaten by Anisodactylus, 112. 
eaten by Agonoderus, 111. 

K 

Kaltenbach on remedy for plant-lice, 90. 
Kerosene as an insecticide. 58. 59. 62, 611.89. 
90,91,96,97. 

Kramer, Dr, on Deudroptus 141. 

Is 

Lace-wine fly, 42,56. 

Lady-bu{?. convergent, 41. 
icy, 41. 

nine-spotted, 41. 
spotted. 41. 
trim. 42. 

Lai’y- bugs, 40.56.106.116. 

Lamb’s (luarter, 19. 

Land<)is. Dr. H.. 13:i. 

Lark, meadow, 44. 

Larvaa, 116. 

diplerous, 2H. 

Lasins flavus, 42,111. 

Lnttin. S., 13,21. 

Leaf-lice, 116. 

LcBnron, Dr. William, 10,100, 

Lehia, 115, 

Leconte, Dr. J. L.. on fungus parasites of 
Insects, 46. 

Lehn & Fink, 93. 

Lepidoptera, 114. 

Leptodera dentivulata, 54. 

Letter of transmittal, 55. 

Leuoama unipuncta, 102. 
leucopterus,]His8U8,92. (BoeBlissus levcop- 
terus,) 

Lichens, 56. 

spores of, 23. 
limbatus, Platynvs, 109. 

Lime as an insecticide, 97, 100.142. 

Linden. 134. 

Uneatella, Anarsia, 76. 

Uneatus, Blechrus, 27. 

Hneolaris, Lygus, 104. 

Locust, Bocky Mountain. 47.105. 

Lombardy poplar, 8. 

borer of, 121. 

London purple, 80,74. 

longicornis, Dtabrotica, 6, 10. (See Dia- 
brotiru longioron4s.) 

Patrobus, 118. 
longifoha, Salix, 188. 


Long-leaved willow, 138. 

Lvxopeza, 1<H.1. 

atrivpiitrts, 109,115 
hicublandus, Pterosiichns, 110. 

Lygns hneotai is, 104, 

M 

McAdams, William, 36, 39. 

Mavrobasis mucolor, 104. 
macrocni pa, Querrus, 1.38. 
viaculata. Hippodamia, 41. 
maidis. Aphis, 41,44. 

Matnestra pu'ta, 103. 

Many-banded robber, 43. 

Maple, soft, 185.137. 

sugar. i:i5. 

Meadow-laik. 44. 

Melons. 6.83. 

Melon Aphis, 6. 

plant-louse, 83. 

iniuiies to vegetation, 88. 
life hi.slory, 88 
natural enemies, 90. 
prevention and remedy, 89. 
pupa, 81). 
root form, 87. 
summary, 91. 
winged female. 85. 
wingless female, 87. 

MetschnIkolT, Elias, experiments with par* 
asitic fungi, 54. 

Micrococcus, 48,5:1,54. 
hoiuhycis, 52 
w sector urn, 52,66. 

Middleton, Miss Nettie, 84. 

Mildew, 141. 

Milk in emulsions, 58.59.62,6.3,89. 

Mills. Charles S.,9. 

Miscellaneous Notes, 98. 

Missouri, corn root-worm in, 11. 

Mite, 150. 

verbena, 141. 

Mites. 110,111,115,117,123. 
gall, 8,126. 
plant. 123. 
spinning. 126. 
remedies for, 142. 

Moisture, effect on chinch-bugs, 66. 

Molds. 21,2:1.30. .56. 

Mollusks. 113,114. 

Tuuhda, Goi ciuella, 40. 

Muscardine, green, 54,55. 

white. 65 
Muskmelon, 8:1. 

Myriapoda, 27,111.114.115,117. 

If 

Negundo aceroides, 136. 
nemw'alis, Ghtmims, 111. 

Nlno-spoited lady-bug, 41. 
nit eta, Oortyna, 103. 

Notes, miscellaneous. 98. 
novem-notata, Coccinella, 41,118. 
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Oak. ur, 138. 

Oats, 5. 

insects injurious to, Itt). 

Observations on the Anffouinois Orain 
in tfa and its Parasites. 144. 
occidentahs. Thuja, 138,141. 

Oils as inseotioidos, 38,59, 
oleivorust Phytopius, 124, 
oleraci a, Portuinca, 19. 
opaculuH, A/nsodactylua, 112. 

Orange, Osairo, insects alTectlng, KU. 
Orange rust, 121. 

Orgyia leacot'UgnnaAOO. 

(h'lnents pruinom, 104. 

Orniorod, Eleanor A, 142. 

Orobena nmomhs, 104. 
orobentr, Apa»te/es, 104. 

Orlyx oirgniianu8,4i. 

Osaffe oraniire, insects nlTootlnff, 104. 


P 

paUipenni8, Nydnocera, 104. 

Parasites. 

Greffarino. 23. 
insect, 

on Anffouinois grain moth. 150 
on army-worm, Ittl. 
on orownborer, 73. 
on melon plant louse, 88.90. 
on purple cabbageworm, 104 
fungus. 

on AuisopUa anxfrmca, 54. 
on chinch-bug,45,5.3.r>4,56. 
bacteria. 45,52,50. 
J£ntomophihora, 53,54,55,57. 
Microcoi'cas mst ctorara ,52,55. 
on flies. 47,53. 
on grasshoppers. 47. 
on silkworm, 45,52. 

Paris green, 30,74,100 
Partridge. 44. 

Patrohuif, 113. 

Umgivoru\»t 113. 

Pauls. Qustavus, 11. 

Peach, bored by Anarsia, 77. 
twig borer, 77. 
larva. 79. 
moth. 79. 

Pear, 98,140. 

Fear-leaf blister, 123. 

Pear slug, tKee cherry slug). 

Pobrino, 54,55. 

Peck, Prof, A. J.. on Selandna cerasi, 98. 
pennHylvamca. Ppicauta, 104. 
pennsylpamcus, Harpalus, 112. 

Pterostichus, 110. 

Pei'onogpora, 23. 

Petroleum, (See kerosene). 

Pettit. J.. 78. 

PhaloBntd(e, 138. 


Phoma, 109. 

Physogaster larvanim, 150, 

Phytoptus, paper on, 123 
description of. 130. 

* habits of. 133. 
of the vine. 123. 
remedies for, 142. 
species of. 133. 
ahnorrms, 134. 
acevicola, 135. 
oonHiimlis, 137, 
fi'axini, 185. 
oleworuH, 124. 
pyri, 125.134.140. 
quadripes, 133,185. 
querctf 138. 
salicwnla^ 138. 
thujw, 138,139. 
nlnn, 137. 

pwta, Mamentra, 103. 

Pipn» rapa\ experiments on, 92.* 
bisulphide of carbon for, 95. 
hot water for, 93. 

‘ kerosene emulsion for, 93. 
lime for, 97. 
pyrothrum for, 93. 
saltpetre and salt for. 93. 
sulphur for, 95. 
tar water for. 97. 
tobacco smoko for. 97. 

Plant lico. 5.7, 41.42.55,84, 105,^109. Ill, 113, 
114,117,118, (see Aphis). 

Plant louse, corn. 5. 
grain, 5. 
grape, 5. 
melon. 8:4. 

Plant mites, 12:4. 
habits of, 133. 
remedies for, 142. 

Plants, cueurbltaeeous, 83. 

Pla^UhUH, 109. 

decorns, 109. 
hmhaiup, 109* 

plorabunda, Clirysopa, 42. 

Plum, 6,77. 

Aphis, 5. 

Podnra, 117. 

Poison ivy, 134. 

Pollen. 22, 2:4, .SO, 57,109,112,114, 115. 

Poplar. Lombardy, 8. 
borer of, 121. 

Portulaoa oleracea^ 19. 

Potash. 59.61. 

Prairie chickens. 44. 

Prairie Farmer, on the corn root-worm, 12. 
on the red spider, 124. 

Predaceous beetles, the food relations of, 
105 

ground beetles, 7,107. 

Protozoa, 2:4. 

pruinella, Anarttia, 77. 

pruinoHo, Oi'wenir, 104. 

PterortMlus, 151. • 

oalandrce, 151. 
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gelechice, 161, 

Pterostichus, 110. 
lucublandus, 110. 
permundus, 110. 
sayi, 110. 

punotiventrifi, Cleonus, 55. 

Purple cabbage worm, 104. 

Purslane, 19. 

Pyrethrum, 89.91,98.94,97. 
vyrU Phytoptus, ISJB, 134,140. 
Typhlodromus, 140. 

Q 

Quadnpes, Phytoptus, 138,13& 

Quail, 144. 

Quassia, 14L 
Querci, Phytoptus, 138. 

Quercus macrocarpa, 138. 
uunidechn-piinvtata, Coccmella, 116. 
qumque-notata, Coccmella, 118. 

R 

Dagveed. 19,20,21.22.23. 
rapu}, Pieris, (see Pier is i apte). 
llaspberry, enlen by Cocoinolla. 116. 
Bt'bumur, on plant mites. 127. 

Bed spider, 123.124.12K. 142. 

Bed'Winged blackbird, 44. 
retusa, Anthophora, 150. 

Rhus toxu'odendrou, 134. 

Biley. Prof. C. V.; lO, 58,135. 
on Analcisfi'ogariw, 66. 
on A nai sia Imeatella, 79. 
on chinch-bug. 40. 
on corn root-worm, 11, 27. 
on kerosene emulsion, 58. 
on quail eating chinch-bugs, 44. 
rmosalis, Oi'obeiue, 104. 

Bobber bugs, 56. 

Bobber, many-banded. 43. 

Bobison, J. W.. on chinch-bugs, 54. 

Booky Mountain locust, 47,106. 

Boot-worm, corn, (see corn root-worm). 
Boot-worm, strawberry, 6. 

Botatiun of crops, 29,30,81,74. 

Bust, black, 141. 

Bust of the orange, 124. 
rusttcus, Anibodactylus, 112. 

S 

salicicota, Phytoptus, 138. 

Salix cordata, 137. 

longifolia, 138. 

Salt as an insecticide, 90,96. 

Saltpeter as an insecticide, 96. 

Band. 99,100. 

sanguinea, CycUmeda, 42,118. 

Saunders, William, experiments with the 
cherry slug, 99. 

on the strawberry crown miner, 80. 
Say, Thomas, description of Agrilus gran- 
ulatus, 122. 


sayi, Pterostiohus, 110. 

Scarahieidir, 109, 114. 

Soarites, 108. 

subteiraneus, 108. 
scrutator, Calosoina, 108. 

Scheuton, description of Typhlodromns 
pyr^, 140. 

Seed**, 100.112. 

Selandria verasi, 98. 

description and life history of. 99. 
remedloh lor, 98. 

Septoria, 23. 

senctus, Anisodavtytus, 112 . 

Seymour. A. B . ;I5. ilO, 62. 

Shlmer. Dr, Henry. .W. 13.1.134.136. 

on chinch-bug, 41, 12.46, 66. 

Silkworm, 54,55, 56. 

Slug cherry or pear, 6,98. 

Smart- wood. 20,21, 22, 23. 

Soapsuds as an insecticide, 69,60, 61,62, fW 
89, 141,142. 

sodalis, Eoarttmis, 110 
Soft maple, 135,137. 

Sorghum, 6, 29. 38. 

chinch-bugs in, 38. 

Spiders, 115. 

Spinning mites, 126. 

Spores of fungi and lichens, 23,109, 115. 
Spotted Udy-bug. 41. 
spretus ''•aloptenus, 47, 105. 

Squash. o3,84. 

Stalk-borer, 103, 

Steward, Hon. Lewis, 29. 

Strawberry, 0,64, 76,80. 

Strawberry crown-borer, 6,7,64. 
imago, 64, 65. 
injuries to vegetation, 78. 
larva, 65,66. 
life history^ 66. 
natural enemies, 78. 
prevention and remedy, 78, 
pupa, 65,66. 

Strawberry crown miner, 76, 80. 
as a peach-twig borer, 77. 
larva, 80. 
remedies for, 81. 
strawberry root-worm, 6. 

Strawberries, wild, 76, 80. 

Striped cucumber-beetle, 11. 

Studies on the chinbh-bug, 32. 

* Hvbterraneus, Scarites, 108. 
subtilis, Bacillus, 61. 

Sugar maple, 135. 

Sulphur as an Insecticide, 95, 141, 142. 
Buiphuret of lime, 142. 

Byrphus flies, 90. 
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